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Manna-hata,  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasant  country  that  man  can 
behold.  Henry  Hudson. 


The  Island  of  New- York  is  the  most  beautiful  island  that  I  have  ever 
seen.       Hessian  Officer,  in  "  Stone's  Revolutionary  Letters,"  1891. 

She  is  a  Mart  of  Nations.  .  .  .  The  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.-   Isaiah,  xxiii. 

History  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  old,  without  either  wrinkles  or  gray 
hairs,  privileging  him  with  the  experience  of  age  without  either  the  infirmi- 
ties or  inconveniences  thereof.  THOMAS  Fuller. 

This  is  a  great  fault  in  a  chronicler,  to  turn  parasite :  an  absolute  history 
should  be  in  fear  of  none ;  neither  should  he  write  anything  more  than 
truth,  for  friendship,  or  else  for  hate,  but  keep  himself  equal  and  constant 
in  all  his  discourses.  Simon  N.  H.  Linquet. 

Industrious  persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and  obser- 
vation, out  of  the  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private 
recordes  and  evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  bookes  that 
concern  not  story,  and  the  like,  we  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  Time.  Francis  Baoon. 

They  who  make  researches  into  Antiquity  may  be  said  to  passe  often 
through  many  dark  lobbies  and  dusky  places  before  they  come  to  the  Aula 
lucis,  the  great  hall  of  light  j  they  must  repair  to  old  Archives  and  peruse 
many  molded  and  moth-eaten  records,  and  so  bring  to  light,  as  it  were, 
out  of  darkness,  to  inform  the  present  world  what  the  former  did,  and 
make  us  see  truth  through  our  Ancestor's  eyes,  James  Howell. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  few,  if  any,  of  my  fellow -citizens  were  aware 
that  New- York  had  ever  been  called  New  Amsterdam,  or  had  heard  of  the 
names  of  its  early  Dutch  governors,  or  cared  a  straw  about  their  ancient 
Dutch  progenitors.  .  .  .  A  history  to  serve  as  a  foundation,  on  which  other 
historians  may  hereafter  raise  a  noble  superstructure,  swelling  in  process 
of  time,  until  Knickerbocker's  New- York  may  be  equally  voluminous  with 
Gibbon's  Rome,  or  Hume  and  Smollett's  England.  Washington  Irving. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE    StJBUltBS    OF  NEW-YORK 
THK  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN" 


HE  virgin  landscape  which  so  attractively  opened  before 
the  eyes  of  the  sailors  of  the  Half  Mo<>n,  as  her  anchor 
was  dropped  at  tho  mouth  of  the  "Great  River  of  the 
Mountains,"  at  sunset  of  ii  September  day  in  l(ill!>,  in- 
cluded not  only  the  island  which,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  this  Xe\\- 
World,  but,  on  the  west,  the  green  shores  of  Scheyiehbi  (Xew  Jer- 
sey), aud,  on  the  east,  the  sandy  beach  of  Meryckawick  (Wallabout), 
the  cedar-cmw ued  Ihpetonga  (Heights),  the  sand-hills  of  Red  Hook, 
and  the  low  swales  of  Gowanus,  now  teeming  with  the  life  and  indus- 
try of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  there- 
after this  primeval  scene  remained  almost  unchanged.  The  private 
enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  content  with  having  se- 
cured a  foothold  upon  Manhattan  Island,  was  directed  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  richly  remunerative  fur-trade,  and  to  the  further  exploration  of 
this  newly  opened  region.  Not  until  the  iinal  reorganization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  (Ki23)  was  any  attempt  made  toward 
its  colonization  aud  permanent  occupancy.  Three  years  later  (lfil2(j) 
laud  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  the  present  Kings  County, 
ou  which  was  subsequently  planted  the  town  <>f  Flatlands. 

The  first  step  in  the  settlement  of  Brooklyn  appears  to  have  been  a 
purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1o':ii>,  by  William  Adriaense  Bennet  ami 
Jacques  Bentyu,  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  acres  at.  Gowanus  (be- 
tween Twenty-seventh  street  and  the  line  of  Xew  Utrecht),  on  which 
the  existence  of  a  dwelling-house  in  l!i4:!-44  presupposes  an  earlier 
actual  occupation.  The  second  step  was  a.  purchase,  June,  1(!:»7,  by 
Joris  Jansen  de  Rapelje  (one  of  the  Walloon  emigrants  of  1<!"j:i  to 
Fort  Orange)  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  at  Rennagackonck 
(in  the  present  Wallabuut),  a  tract  now  covered  in  part  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  grounds,  and  that  portion  of  the  city  between 
Nostrand  and  Grand  avenues.  By  HTm  the  influx  to  this  section 
VoL.rv.— i.  '* 
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of  other  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  Walloons,  had  given  it  the 
name  of  the  Waale-Boght,  or  "  bay  of  the  foreigners."  "  Pagganck  » 
Island  (called  by  the  Dutch  "Nutten,"  on  account  of  its  many  nut- 
trees)  had  become  the  property  of  Governor  Van  Twiller  in  1637, 
whence  its  present  name,  "Governor's  Island";  and,  in  1638,  Gov- 
ernor Kieft,  in  behalf  of  the  Dutch  "West  India  Company,  extinguished 
the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  tract  lying  between  Rapelje's  patent  and 
Newtown  Creek,  and  extending  from  the  East  River  to  the  swamp 
of  Mespaetches,— comprising  the  whole  of  the  old  town  of  Bush- 
wick,  now  forming  the  eastern  district  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, —  a 
region  which  had  already  been  invaded  by  "  squatters,"  who  were 
forthwith  made  to  take  out  patents  from  the  company  for  the  "lands 
which  they  had  thus  preempted. 

By  1641  a  ferry  had  been  permanently  established  between  Man- 
hattan and  Long  Islands,  with  its  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  the 
present  Fulton  street;  from  which  point  southwardly  along  the 
present  Brooklyn  Heights  extended  farms  under  cultivation,  while 
Bed  Hook  had  become  the  property  of  Governor  Van  Twiller.  All 
these  farms  and  settlements  were  abandoned  during  the  Indian 
troubles  of  1643-44;  but,  by  1646,  nearly  the  whole  water-front  from 
Newtown  Creek  to  the  southerly  side  of  Gowanus  Bay  was  under  cul- 
tivation. Small  hamlets  or  neighborhoods  had  also  grown  up  at  the 
original  centers  of  settlement,  known  respectively  as  the  Waale- 
Boght,  the  Gowanus,  and  the  Ferry;  and  about  a  mile  southeast 
from  the  latter  hamlet,  and  between  the  Gowanus  and  Waale-Boght, 
were  the  corn-lands  of  the  Mareckawieck  Indians,  of  which  they  were 
dispossessed  during  the  troubles  of  1643  -44.  Within  three  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  these  lands  were  taken  up  under  the  com- 
pany's patents  by  white  settlers,  who  established  themselves  on 
either  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Flatbush  (settled  1630-34)  to  the 
Ferry.  The  village  thus  formed  (present  Fuiton  Avenue,  near  the 
junction  of  Hoyt  and  Smith  streets,  and  a  little  southeast  of  the  City 
Hall)  was  named  Breuckelen,  after  the  ancient  village  of  the  same 
name  near  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  inhabitants  were,  at  their 
own  request,  established  as  a  town  by  Director-General  Kieft,  acting 
under  the  West  India  Company's  "  Code  of  General  Instructions,"  in 
June,  1646.  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  and  Huyck  Aertsen,  from  Rossum, 
were  their  first  "schepens,"  or  magistrates,  and  the  town  organization 
was  subsequently  perfected  by  the  appointment  of  a  "  schout,"  or  con- 
stable. Thus,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  town  of 
Breuckelen  was  founded  upon  almost  the  identical  geographical  site 
which  has  since  become  the  political  center  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Between  the  new  municipality  thus  created  and  the  outlying  settle- 
ments at  the  Ferry,  the  Gowanus,  and  the  Waale-Boght,  gradually 
occurred  that  crystallization  of  interests  which  naturally  arises  from 
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propinquity  and  from  a  sense  of  common  needs,  dangers,  etc.,  so  that 
quite  insensibly  these  original  nuelvi  became  absorbed  into  the  one 
township  organization  of  Breuekelen.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  various 
nationalities;  while  the  majority  were  Hollanders,  there  were  mingled 
with  them  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Huguenots 
(Walloons),  and  even  a  few  Englishmen. 

The  civil  history  of  Bicuckelen  during  the  Dutch  regime  (I(i4l»-fi4) 
was  simply  that  of  an  agricultural  community,  differing  in  no  respect 
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from  its  neighbors,  and  inferior  to  none  except  to  Midwout  (Flatbush) 
in  wealth  and  political  influence.  Its  municipal  privileges  Were  en- 
larged in  1654  by  the  addition  of  two  schepens  and  a  constable  se- 
lected from  its  own  citizens.  In  1ij.">7  Thursday  was  established  as  a 
market-day  in  the  village  of  Breuckelen  ;  in  10(i0  palisade  defenses 
were  ordered  to  be  erected,  and  the  same  year  a  church  was  organ- 
ized, obviating  the  necessity  under  which  they  had  previously  la- 

i  The  fild  Cortelvnu  house  Mood  on  lnnd  which  hv  C'lno*  Adrift<iiKf  Van  Voclitcn.  »n  i-mii-rniit 

whs  originally  tlio'Vec-hte  farm,  afterward  owned  from  Holland,  mul  ii!  ilu'  time  of  tli.-  lievoluliou 
by  Etlwinl'.  LitchfleM.itearlhnprvwnt  comer  <>f  nwni-d  by  hi-  irratidum.  XirlnJa-  V.rlm-. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourth  rtrwl.    It  wn«  IwHl  at  anally  (wlnx  in  17911  int..  tin-  haml*  <  f  Jan|mn 

Hhih-  and  brick,  mhI  fastened  to  lb*  (tal-W-ml  (\.rMy       <rb«  rv-H.il  there  unlil  hit  ib-ath  in 

fronting  tin-  old  rond  were  iron  fljrun-s  indieat-  lNIH.    The  pni|MTty  ban  sirirc  heon  divided  into 

int:  tin-  dale  iif  its  CWtiotl.  UW.     1(  W*1  buill  nntii.  nm-  .-it >  |uK  KlitTOH. 
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bored,  of  attending  worship  at  Flatbush  on  every  alternate  Sunday 
morning.  In  1661  the  magistrates  petitioned  the  director  and  council 
for  a  "  messenger  for  the  schepens'  chamber,  to  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  village  of  Breuckelen  and  all  around  where  he  may  be 
needed  as  well  to  serve  summons,  as  also  to  conduct  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  to  sing  on  Sundays ;  to  take  charge  of  the  School, 
dig  graves,  etc.,  ring  the  Bell  and  perform  whatever  else  may  be  re- 
quired." The  council  graciously  appropriated  "  fifty  guilders  in  wam- 
pum, annually,  for  the  support  of  the  precentor  and  schoolmaster  in 
the  village  of  Breuckelen,"  and  Carer  de  Bevoise  became  the  happy 
and  honored  incumbent  of  these  multifarious  offices  and  duties.  Yet 
population  increased  slowly ;  for  when,  in  1663,  Indian  warfare  threat- 
ened the  colony,  and  a  requisition  was  made  upon  Breuckelen  for  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  u  to  be  kept  ready  for  the  protection  of  one  or 
the  other  place  in  danger,  which  may  G-od  avert !"  the  result  of  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  that  the  town  was  "  not  strong 
enough  to  furnish  so  many  men." 

Under  the  English  reconstruction  of  the  colony,  consequent  upon 
the  revolution  of  1664,  the  people  of  Breuckelen  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  with  phlegmatic  indifference  as  to  whether  their 
affairs  were  managed  by  the  States-General  or  the  Duke  of  York. 
Its  representatives  took  part  in  the  Hempstead  Convention  of  1665, 
for  adopting  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony ;  and  in  1667  its  people 
received  from  Governor  Nicolls  a  full  and  ample  patent  confirmatory 
of  all  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  their  original  Dutch 
charter.  In  1668  Robert  Hollis  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
dispensing  liquors  at  Breuckelen,  and  the  hamlet  of  Bedford  was 
honored  by  the  establishment  of  an  inn,  kept  by  Thomas  Lambert. 
Two  years  later  the  purchase,  from  its  Indian  owners,  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  and  about  this  hamlet  gave  a  much-needed  enlargement  to 
the  common  lands  of  Breuckelen.  In  1673  the  province  came  again 
under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  aud  Breuckelen,  together  with  the 
other  Dutch  towns  of  Long  Island,  submitted  with  alacrity  to  their 
old  masters,  the  States-General — fifty-two  out  of  its  eighty-one  male 
inhabitants  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  demur.  And  when 
again,  in  1674,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland, 
the  New Netherland  was  given  to  the  former  in  exchange  for  Surinam, 
the  Dutchmen  of  the  five  towns  accepted  the  situation  with  their 
usual  sang-froid.  Breuckelen,  by  1676,  had  become  the  leading  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Kings  County  towns,  its  assessed  population  num- 
bering sixty,  and  its  valuation  being  £5,204,  as  against  the  fifty-four 
persons  and  £5,079  10s.  of  its  neighbor  and  rival,  Flatbush ;  while  its 
rising  importance  was  still  further  emphasized  by  its  being  made  a 
market-town,  with  "a  faire  and  markett,"  near  the  Ferry,  "for  all 
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graiue,  cattle  or  other  produce  of  tin-  country,  on  the  lirst  .Monday, 
Tuesday  and  "Wednesday  in  November."  In  common  with  the  other 
Long  Island  towns,  Breuckelen  received,  May  o,  l(>S<j,  a  new  patent,  or 
charter,  from  Governor  Dougan. 

The  loss  of  all  town  and  county  records  from  17U0  to  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  leaves  but  meager  material  from  which  to  glean 
information  as  to  Brooklyn's  history  during  that  period.  The  public 
interest  seems  to  have  been  mostly  occupied  with  controversies  with 
New- York  as  to  town  and  ferry  rights,  and  (in  common  witli  liushwick 
and  Platbush)  with  Newtown  as  to  town  boundaries.  In  17<):i  a 
survey  of  Breuckelen's  "improveable  lands  and  meadows  within 
fence"  credits  it  with  5177  acres  ;  and  in  1704  the  main  road,  or  king's 
highway  (tho  present  Fulton  street  and  avenue),  was  laid  out  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In  17(Ki  there  were 
sixty-four  freeholders  in  the  town,  and  in  17oS  three  hundred  and  two 
inhabitants, — Flatbush  having  at  that  time  but  five  hundred  and  forty. 
In  the  same  year,  also,  and  again  in  I7s2,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  smallpox  in  New- York  city,  the  town  was  honored  by  the  sessions 
of  tho  Colonial  Assembly.  In  1774  u  ferry  was  established  between 
Ooenties  Slip,  New- York,  and  Philip  Livingston's  ''landing-place" 
(foot  of  present  Joralemon  street),  and  called  "  St.  George's  Ferry." 
Near  by,  on  Tower  Hill  (a  slight  eminence  on  the  present  Columbia 
street,  between  Middagh  and  Cranberry  streets),  on  "the  Heights," 
John  Cornell  opened  a  tavern,  where,  as  he  announced  in  the  public 
prints  of  that  season,  "there  will  be  a  bull  baited,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  every  Thursday."  Both  ferry  and  inn  were  discontinued 
in  the  year  1776. 

The  Revou'tioxary  Period,  177o'-s:;. —  Brooklyn,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  prosperous  agricultural  town  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  the  Ferrv  some 
fifty  dwellings  clustered  around  the  old  Ferry  Tavern,  whose  reputation 
for  excellent  dinners  made  it  a.  favorite  resort  for  the  British  officers 
and  young  bloods  of  the  city.  Groves  of  cedars  crowned  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  Heights,  on  which  were  a  few  private  residences,  that  of 
PhilipLivingston  and  the  Thornely-Cornell  (later Pierrepont)  mansion 
being  most  conspicuous  for  size  and  elegance.  Between  the  Fast 
River  and  the  present  Fulton  and  Joralemon  streets,  the  Heights  were 
occupied  liy  pastures,  thrifty  orchards,  and  market -garden-;.  From 
either  side  of  the  Ferry,  along  the  shores  of  tho  Wallabout  to  Bush  wick, 
and  southward  to  Gowanus,  were  the  tine  farms  and  snug  homesteads 
of  the  old  Dutch  families.  Nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  back  from  the 
Ferry,  in  the  middle  of  the  king's  highway  to  Jamaica,  stood  the  Old 
Dutch  Church,  around  which  gathered  the  village  proper  of  Brooklyn; 
and,  about  the  same  distance  beyond  on  the  same  road,     few  farm- 
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houses  formed  the  Bedford  settlement.  While  in  1775  and  the  early 
part  of  1776  the  storm-cloud  of  war  hung  over  the  land,  the  Dutch 
occupants  of  this  quiet  region  were  but  slightly  stirred.  The  fear  of 
personal  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss  was  not,  indeed,  wanting; 
but  it  impelled  them  to  no  active  preparation  for  resistance.  Whatever 
of  patriotism  there  was  in  Kings  County,  was  manifested  chiefly  by  its 
colonial  English  element.  Even  the  presence  among  them,  in  the 
snrirn?  and  earlv  summer  of  1776,  of  a  large  American  force,  and  the 

strenuous  exertions  of  the 
patriot  generals  to  com- 
plete the  defenses  to  all 
the  approaches  of  the  city 
before  the  expected  ap- 
pearance of  the  British 
fleet,  failed  to  arouse  in 
them  any  confidence  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  And  when  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Brooklyn  (elsewhere  described)  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  a  struggle  in  which  they  had  no  heart,  it  was  with 
a  haste  which  betrayed  their  sense  of  relief  that  the  people  of  Kings 
County  tendered  their  submission  to  the  conquerors. 

The  protection  so  eagerly  sought  from  the  British  proved  to  be 
paternal  only  in  its  severity.  The  heel  of  military  despotism,  once 
planted  upon  their  necks,  remained  immovable  during  the  seven  long 
years  which  followed.  On  Long  Island,  New- York  and  Staten  Islands, 
and  Westchester,  elections,  except  the  pro  forma  town  meetings,  were 
abolished ;  the  courts  were  supplanted  by  the  arbitrary  dicta  of  a 
king's  justice,  or  of  a  military  commander;  markets  and  ferries  were 
guarded  by  sentries,  and  no  citizen  or  farmer  could  carry  goods  or 
produce  to  and  from  the  city  without  a  military  or  a  mayor's  pass, 
for  which  a  round  fee  was  exacted ;  the  prices  of  food,  fuel,  and  pro- 
duce were  regulated  by  proclamation,  and  men,  horses,  wagons,  and 
servants  were  liable  to  summary  impressment,  at  stipulated  prices,  by 
the  king's  officers ;  while  woodland  and  brushwood  were  ruthlessly 
cut  down  by  the  troops  for  their  own  use.  In  the  summers,  soldiers 
were  encamped  on  the  farms,  wherever  the  whim  of  their  officers 
dictated,  and  the  despoliation  of  farms,  produce,  etc.,  was  frequent  and 
without  redress.  In  winter,  troops  and  officers  were  billeted  in  the 
farm-houses,  without  their  owners'  consent  and  to  their  great  incon- 

1  The  permanent  camp  of  flip  British  in  Brook-  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  lung,  with,  a  proportionate 
lyn  was  situated  on  the  Lefterts  farm,  Bedford,  width.  The  sectional  view  given  in  the  illustra- 
the  point  of  intersection  of  Bergen  street  and  tion  on  page  7  shows  the  manner  of  digging  iho 
Franklin  Avenue  representing  the  position  of  the  trendies.  One  or  two  fireplaces  were  built  in  eaeh 
flagstaff  and  entrance  to  the  camp.  The  huts  were  hut.  The  situation  of  these  barracks  conlrt  he  dis- 
arranged according  to  i  lie  slope  of  the  ground,  with  tinguished  in  several  different  localities  as  recently 
the  doors  opening  on  the  lower  side,  and  were  as  1852.  Editor. 
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venience;  their  staves  were  tampered  with  and  rendered  insubordinate, 
and  the  hitherto  quiet  and  orderly  villages  were  demoralized  1 . v  the 
gambling  and  dissipation  which  attend  upon  camp  life.  Fanners 
flourished  on  British  gold,  but  having  no  banks  or  other  places  for  its 
safe-keeping,  were  frequently  robbed.  Churches,  except  of  t)m  estab- 
lished faith  of  the  captors,  were  taken  for  hospital,  prison,  storage,  or 
even  for  stable  and  barrack  uses,  and  some  were  wantonly  destroyed. 
Between  the  insults  and  grinding  exactions  of  their  "  protectors,1'  and 
the  depredations  of  their  lively  neighbors,  the  American  whaleboat- 
men,  the  good  people  of  Kings  had  a  sorry  time  of  it. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  Livingston  mansion  (before  referred  to),  on  tin; 
Heights,  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  naval  hospital,  and  the  Living- 
ston brewery,  at  the  foot  of  Joralemon  street,  was  employed  in  the 
making  of  spruce-beer  for  the  sick  of  the  hospital  and  the  licet  on  the 
station;  while  the  fine  gardens  belonging  to  the  place  were  made  to 
contribute  to  the  supply,  comfort,  and  exercise  of  the  patients.  On 
the  edge  of  the  Heights,  be- 
tween the  present  Orange  and 
Clark  st  reets,  was  erected  a 
small  half-moon  fort,  garri- 
soned by  Hessians ;  and  the 
"  Old  Stone  House  "  (Governor 
Coldeifs),  near  b\-   was  occu- 

"  ■  '  HESSIAN    1IUT    (SECTIUXAL  VIEW). 

pied  by  them  as  a  guard-house 

and  prison.  At  the  junction  of  the  present  Henry  and  Pierrepont 
streets,  on  a  rise  of  ground,  a  large  square  fort  was  erected  in  17SH, 
with  two  bomb-proof  magazines,  etc.,  and  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
Hessians;  while  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  Heights,  Cobble  Hill 
(originally  erected,  1776",  as  a  part  of  the  American  line  of  defense) 
was  rebuilt  and  strengthened.  From  this  fort  ran  ii  strong  line  of 
in  trench  nients  across  the  Jamaica  road  (Fulton  Avenue,  between 
Concord  and  Nassau  streets)  over  the  highest  land  on  Washington 
street  to  Sands  street,  near  Jay,  and  so  out  to  John  Kapeljc's  land 
and  liemsen's  Hill.  The  wagon  department  of  the  British  army  was 
located,  with  its  sheds,  stables,  forges,  etc.,  between  Main  and  .lay 
streets,  west  of  Prospect,  with  its  main  gateway  between  the  present 
junction  of  Main  and  Fulton  streets. 

The  center  of  Brooklyn's  political  and  military  life,  during  the 
period  of  the  British  occupation,  was  the  Ferry  Tavern,  tt  hirge  and 
gloomy  stone  edifice  (about  Xos.  10,  L'l,  and  "2'>  of  present  Fulton 
street),  which  had  been  a  well-known  hostelry  for  thirty  years  before 
the  war.  Its  former  host,  Adolph  Waldron  (also  ferry-master),  being 
a  Whig  who  had  the  eouni^e  of  his  convictions,  and  captain  of  a 
company  of  light  horsemen  which  he  had  raised  in  Brooklyn,  found 
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it  convenient  to  stay  away  from  the  vicinity  after  the  battle;  and  the 
inn  came  into  the  possession  of  Loosly  and  Elms,  ardent  loyalists, 
who  furnished  it  in  a  style  of  unusual  elegance  for  that  day,  and 
made  it  a  most  notable  place  of  entertainment  for  the  military  and 
fashionables  of  the  city.  At  this  tavern,  renamed  the  "  King's  Head," 
or  as  it  was  more  generally  called  "  Brooklyne-Hall,"  there  were  gay 
times  during  the  British  occupation  —  fish  dinners,  frequent  junket- 
ings and  illuminations  on  occasions  of  victory  to  the  British  arms, 
or  of  some  royal  birthdays ;  bull-baitings,  and  "  meets  "  for  the  races 
and  fox-hunts  which  were  held  at  "Aseot  Heath"  (Flatlands  Plains), 
where  Loosly  also  had  a  tavern.  The  King's  Head  was  also  the 
"booking-office"  for  the  "Jamaica  and  Brooklyne-Hall  Stage-ma- 
chine" (otherwise  advertised  by  him  in  "Rivington's  Gazette"  as  "a 
caravan,"  and,  again,  as  "a  new  flying-machine,  with  steel-springs"), 
"six  shillings  a  passage."  Lotteries  were  occasionally  gotten  up  by 
this  enterprising  landlord,  in  aid  of  which  a  newspaper  was  issued 
January  8,  1782,  called  "The  Brooklyne-Hall  Super-Extra  Gazette," 
well  filled,  under  Loosly's  favorite  motto,  pro  bono  publico,  with  ad- 
vertisements, fulsome  flattery  to  royalty,  and  sorry  attempts  at  wit, 
poetry,  and  news-giving.  Around  the  farm-houses  comprising  what 
was  then,  as  in  later  times,  known  as  Bedford  Corners,  was  a  canton- 
ment of  British  grenadiers,  mostly  invalids,  their  officers  being  quar- 
tered in  the  old  Leffert  Lefferts  house,  corner  of  present  Fulton 
Avenue  and  the  Clove  Road. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  town  —  the  solitary  and  unfrequented 
Waale-Boght  —  during  all.  these  years  of  British  occupation,  was  being 
enacted  a  scene  of  human  horror  and  distress  which  it  is  now  difficult 
to  realize.  From  the  autumn  of  1776,  when  the  British  came  into 
possession  of  New -York,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  war,  a  number  of 
hulks  of  condemned  war-ships,  transports,  etc.,  were  anchored  in  this 
bay,  and,  as  so-called  hospitals,  were  used  mostly  for  the  confinement 
of  captured  American  seamen.  The  "Whitby  was  the  first  moored 
here,  in  October,  1776,  and  was  followed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Hope,  the  Falmouth,  the  Stromboli,  Scorpion,  Hunter,  and  notably  by 
the  Old  Jersey,  or  Hell,  as  she  was  familiarly  termed.  These  vessels, 
unfit  even  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  thus  converted,  were  at 
all  times  crowded  to  excess  with  unfortunate  prisoners,  whose  suffer- 
ings from  cold,  heat,  and  vermin,  from  filth,  disease,  and  pestilence, 
from  lack  of  proper  food,  water,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  and 
from  deprivation  of  sufficient  air,  exercise,  and  the  simplest  comforts 
of  life,  were  aggravated  by  the  indifference,  brutality,  and  rapacity  of 
their  guards,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  communication  with  or 
relief  from  their  friends.  Over  eleven  thousand  of  these  poor  wretches 
are  estimated  to  have  died  in  these  foul  prison-ships,  and  their  bodies, 
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naked  and  shamefully  treated,  were  buried  with  indecent  haste  in 
trenches  upon  the  shore,  so  shallow  that  they  were  washed  out  by 
the  next  rain.  But  one  door  of  escape  was  open  to  those  unfortunates, 
viz.,  enlistment  in  the  British  service;  and  it  is  to  their  undying  credit 
that  even  this  failed,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  to  overcome  their 
patriotic  devotion  to  their  country.  In  1S0S,  the  Tammany  Society 
of  New- York  gathered  such  of  their  remains  as  could  be  found,  and 
interred  them  with  imposing  military  and  civic  ceremonies  in  a  tomb 


THE  OLD   JEItSEY  PRISON-SHIP.1 


near  the  United  States  Navy-yard.  Thence,  hi  187.'!,  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  vault  prepared  for  them  on  the  high  ground  of  the  Salut- 
ing Battery  of  Washington  (Fort  Greene)  Park,  where  it  is  hoped  that 
an  appropriate  monument  will  ultimately  be  placed  above  them. 

But  the  close  of  the  war  was  at  band.  No  longer  were  there 
junketings  and  illuminations  at  Loosly's,  or  races  at  Ascot  Heath,  by 
his  Majesty's  officers  and  their  Tory  admirers.  Soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  provi>ional  treaty  of  [icacr,  in  November,  17S^,  (be  public 
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prints  began  to  teem  with  advertisements  of  sales  at  auction  of  naval 
stores  j  "  Waldeck  stores  of  soldiers'  clothing,  etc. ;  Government  draft 
and  saddle-horses,  wagons,  harness,  etc.;"  and  among  others  appears 
the  notice  of  a  "Public  Auction  of  Brooklyn-Hall,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors  of  Charles  Loosly" !  Through  all  the  land  was  heard  the 
sound  of  preparation  for  departure  of  the  British  troops,  whose  pres- 
ence had  so  long  rested  like  a  hideous  nightmare  upon  the  people 
whom  they  sought  to  subdue.  Brooklyn  had  suffered  more  severely 
than  the  other  Kings  County  towns,  and  it  remained  a  garrison  town 
until  after  the  evacuation  in  1783.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had  had 
time  to  restore  their  desolated  and  impoverished  farms  to  some  degree 
of  order  and  cultivation,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  civil  re- 
organization of  the  town  ;  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1784,  held 
the  first  town  meeting  since  April,  1776.  Jacob  Sharpe,  who  was  then 
appointed  town  clerk,  applied  to  his  predecessor  in  office  for  the 
town  records,  but  they  had  been  removed  from  the  country  during 
the  war,  and  have  never  been  recovered. 

At  this  point  we  will  turn  aside,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Brooklyn,  1654-1800.  The  dwellers  on  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island,  for  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years-of  its  settlement, 
were  dependent  upon  the  city  for  their  religious  as  well  as  civil  privi- 
leges. But  in  1654  a  church  was  established  at  Midwout  (Flatbush),  and 
the  Rev.  Johannes  Theodoras  Polhemus,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
Brazil,  was  settled  there  as  pastor  of  the  three  Dutch  towns.  Scarce  a 
year  had  passed  before  the  Breuckelen  people  declined  to  concur  in  a 
request  made  to  the  director  and  council,  by  the  magistracy  of  Mid- 
wout and  Amersfort  (Flatlands),  for  permission  to  call  for  a  voluntary 
contribution  from  the  towns  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  gospel 
privileges,  unless  the  Rev.  Polhemus  should  be  allowed  to  preach  al- 
ternately at  Midwout  and  Breuckelen.  Upon  the  director  and  council 
signifying  their  willingness  that  he  should  do  so,  "  when  the  weather 
permitted,"  opposition  arose  from  the  Amersfort  (Flatlands)  and 
Gravesend  people,  who  urged  that  Breuckelen  was  quite  two  hours 
walking"  from  them,  whereas  Midwout  was  "  not  half  so  far  and  the 
road  much  better,"  and  that  they  deemed  it  "a  hardship  to  choose 
either  to  hear  the  Gospel  but  once  a  day,  or  to  be  compelled  to  travel 
four  hours,  in  going  and  returning,  all  for  one  single  sermon,  which 
would  be  to  some  very  troublesome  and  to  some  utterly  impossible." 
Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Sunday  morning  service  should  be 
delivered  at  Flatbush,  as  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  other 
towns ;  but  that  the  usual  afternoon  sermon  should  be  changed  to  an 
evening  service,  held  alternately  at  Breuckelen  and  Midwout.  The 
Breuckelen  people,  however,  when  called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion 
(300  guilders)  of  the  tax  laid  upon  the  three  towns  for  Mr.  Polhemus's 
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salary  (1040  guilders,  equal  to  about  WU»),  protested  vigorously,  as- 
serting that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  such  an  iiiuount  from  a'poor 
people  so  greatly  impoverished  by  the  recent  Indian  war,  etc.;  and 
that,  moreover,  even  if  they  had  the  means,  they  were  unwilling  to  pay 
"for  such  a  poor  and  meagre  service  as  that  with  which  they  have 
thus  far  been  regaled."  Their  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  no  lack  of  personal  respect,  or  doubts  of  his  Christian  diameter, 
though  they  suggest  that  his  " greatly  advanced  age"  was  against 
him,  and  "that  his  talents  did  not  accompany  him  as  steadily  as  in 
the  days  of  yore  "  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  instances  cited  by  them 
as  facts,  that  they  felt  that  they  did  not— indeed,  could  not  — under 
the  existing  circumstances  receive  such  ministerial  service  as  they 
were  entitled  to.  The  governor,  however,  enforced  the  tax,  the  sheriff 
proceeded  to  collect  it,  and  delays,  evasions,  protests,  and  open  acts 
of  insubordination  and  resistance  continued  to  agitate  the  community 
until,  in  July,  16738,  the  refractory  Breuckelenites  were  "brought  up 
with  a  round  turn"  by  an  order  from  the  inflexible  governor  that  the 
people  should  not  remove  their  grain  from  the  fields  until  their  tithes 
were  taken  or  commuted  (which  commutations  were  to  be  paid 
within  three  days),  and  the  trouble  was  ended. 

That  their  demands  were  not  altogether  unreasonable,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  their  request,  in  1(16(1,  for  a  pastor  of  their 
own,  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  director  and  council; 
and  on  September  7  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Henricus  Nelyns,  from 
Amsterdam,  under  a  four-year  contract  with  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  was  duly  installed  at  Breuckelen,  and  received  from  liev. 
Mr.  Polhemus  a  list  of  the  church  members  residing  in  this  vicinity, 
numbering  twenty-seven  persons,  inclusive  of  one  elder  and  two 
deacons.  The  population  of  the  village  at  this  time  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  persons,  comprised  in  thirty-one  families;  and  the 
bounds  of  the  new  parish  included  the  Ferry,  the  Waale-Boght,  and 
the  Cujaues.  Unable  to  meet  his  entire  salary  (one  hundred  florins), 
his  congregation  petitioned  the  council  for  assistance,  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant  kindly  solved  the  difficulty  by  personally  contributing  two 
hundred  guilders,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Selyns's  preaching  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  his  "  bowery,"  or  count  ry-seat,  on  Manhattan  Island, 
where  his  audience  consisted  largely  of  the  city  people,  the  governor's 
own  household,  and  some  forty  negroes.  Pending  the  erection  of  i 
church,  the  congregation  at  Breuckelen  worshiped  in  i  barn,  ami 
by  1661  had  increased  to  fifty-two  communicants  (many  admitted 
by  letter  from  the  church  at  Xew  Amsterdam  and  from  the  Father- 
land), and  had  received  from  the  West  India  ( 'oinpany  the  present  of 
a  hell  both  for  their  church  and  for  public  use.  As  late  as  166J,  Mr. 
Selyns  does  not  seem  to  have  become  an  actual  resident  of  Breuckelen. 
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In  July  1664,  his  contract  time  expired,  and,  anxious  to  be  again  with 
his  aged  father  in  Holland,  he  was  respectfully  dismissed  from  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  the  Fatherland,  leaving  Charles  De  Bevoise, 
the  schoolmaster,  church  precentor,  and  sexton,  to  read  prayers  and 
a  selected  sermon  to  the  congregation  on  Sundays,  until  such  time 
as  another  minister  could  be  found.  Selyns,  after  sixteen  years 
spent  mostly  in  serving  an  obscure  rural  parish  in  Holland  (during 
which  time  he  declined  a  call  to  the  associate  pastorship  of  the 
church  in  New  Amsterdam),  finally  yielded  to  a  second  call,  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1682.  Thenceforth,  and  until 
his  death  in  1701,  he  maintained  (with  the  exception  of  a  cloud  which 
rested  upon  him  during  the  Leislerian  troubles)  a  position  among  the 
clergy  of  the  colony  which  was  commensurate  with  his  acknowledged 
talents.  Beloved  by  his  congregation  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  well  as 
by  his  ministerial  colleagues;  enjoying  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
the  heads  of  government ;  and  holding  pleasant  relations,  both  per- 
sonally and  by  correspondence,  with  the  distinguished  men  and 
scholars  of  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies,  he  wielded  an  in- 
fluence which  he  was  not  slow  to  improve  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
church,  by  securing  its  rights  and  privileges  under  a  royal  charter, 
which  he  Anally  accomplished  in  1696.  The  charter  for  the  Eeformed 
Dutch  Protestant  Church  in  the  city  of  New-York  which  he  thus 
obtained  is  still  in  force,  and  is  virtually  the  charter  of  the  Low 
Dutch  Church  in  America  —  antedating  that  of  Trinity  Church  of 
1697  by  nearly  a  year. 

Upon  Selyns's  return  to>  Holland  in  1664,  his  congregation  re- 
verted to  the  charge  of  Domine  Polhemus,  pastor  of  the  four  Dutch 
towns  of  Kings  County;  and  in  1666  the  original  church  edifice  at 
Breuckelen  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  built,  according  to  tradition, 
on  the  walls  of  a  stone  fort  constructed  in  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment as  a  protection  against  the  savages.  This  church  (demolished 
in  1766)  was  a  large  square  edifice,  its  thick  walls  plastered  and 
whitewashed  up  to  the  eaves ;  its  roof,  ascending  to  a  peak  in  the 
center,  was  capped  with  an  open  belfry,  in  which  hung  a  small,  sharp- 
toned  bell.  Its  interior  was  plain,  dark  and  gloomy,  by  reason  of  its 
small  windows,  which  were  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  and  filled 
with  stained-glass  lights  from  Holland,  representing  vines  loaded  with 
flowers.  It  was  uninclosed,  the  road  passing  upon  either  side  of  it. 
Polhemus  died  in  1676,  honored,  as  the  church  records  show,  even  by 
his  former  recalcitrant  Breuckelen  parishioners ;  and  was  succeeded, 
1677,  by  Rev.  Casparus  Van  Zuren,  from  Holland,  an  industrious, 
practical  man,  who,  after  eight  years  of  service,  returned  to  the  Father- 
land, and  was  followed  (1685-96)  by  Rev.  Rudolphus  Van  Varick, 
who,  opposing  the  usurpation  of  Leisler,  fell  into  troubles  both  with 
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the  then  existing  authorities  and  with  his  own  politically  divided 
parishioners,  which  hastened  his  death.  The  Rev.  Wilhehiuis  Lupar- 
dus  filled  his  charge  at  Breuckelen  for  a  while,  but  died  in  17U1  or  1701'. 
Politics  were  now  rampant,  and  mingled  even  with  things  divine; 
and  it  so  happened  that,  while  the  elders  of  the  Breuckelen  church 
were  striving  to  secure  the 
services  of  Domine  Freeman 
of  Schenectady,  Governor 
Oornbuxy's  disapproval  so  re- 
tarded the  granting  of  the 
necessary  official  permission, 
that  the  disaffected  members 
of  the  church  were  enabled 
to  procure  from  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  the  Rev.  Vincen- 
tius  Antonides,  who  was  in- 
stalled over  the  associated 
churches  of  Kings  County, 
January  17(>5-(> ;  so  that  when, 
late  in  the  same  year,  Domine 
Freeman  received  the  regular 
gubernatorial  commission  as 
pastor  of  the  four  Dutch 
towns,  there  arose  a  conflict 
of  authority  which,  after  vex- 
ing the  souls  of  four  royal  governors  and  their  councils  and  keeping 
a  whole  county  disturbed  for  over  thirteen  years,  was  terminated 
(1714)  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  congregations, 
by  whose  order  the  two  domines  were  finally  settled  at  Fhdbush,  in 
what  proved'  to  be  subsequently  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  dis- 
charge of  their  joint  duties  over  the  religions  interests  of  the  county. 
They  were  both  scholarly  men  and  of  respectable  talents.  Freeman 
had  been  a  successful  missionary  among  the  Mohawk  Indians,  mar- 
ried ii  rich  wife,  and  his  published  works  display  much  learning  and 
research.  He  died  in  1741,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Johannes 
Arondeus,  who  proved  to  lie  a  clerical  adventurer  of  dissolute  life. 
Mr.  Freeman's  colleague,  Domine  Antonides,  who  died  in  1744,  was  a 

l  Jonathan  M.  Wninwriirlit  was  horn  on  Fehrn-  suniinK  the  position  of  assistant  nt  St.  .Tulm's 
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gentleman  of  pious  life,  affability  of  manner,  and  extensive  learning. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  Ulpianns  Van  Sinderen. 

During  the  ministry  of  Domines  Freeman  and  Antonides,  the 
Dutch  Church  in  America  began  to  be  sadly  divided  on  questions 
arising  from  the  formation  in  this  country  of  the  "  Ocetus,"  an  assembly 
of  ministers  and  elders  subordinate  to  the  Olassis  of  Amsterdam,  and 
who  assumed  the  power  of  drdaining  and  settling  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  etc.  The  "  Conference,"  or  conservative  party  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  held  that  all  such  ordinations,  etc.,  should  proceed  solely  from 
the  Classis  in  the  Fatherland,  and  the  controversy,  which  lasted  un- 
til 1772,  was  so  bitter  that  many  would  not  worship  with  or  even 
speak  to  those  of  the  other  party.  Sometimes,  when  meeting  in  the 
road,  they  would  not  turn  out  for  one  another,  and  an  instance  is 
cited  where  two  of  these  redoubtable  opponents  in  Flatbush,  meet- 
ing in  their  wagons,  and  both  refusing  to  give  the  road,  each  deliber- 
ately took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke !  Which  first  yielded  to 
reason  or  smoke,  history  hath  not  recorded. 

The  subsequent  ministers  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  Kings  County, 
under  the  associated  plan,  were  Eev.  Antonius  Curtenius,  1755  until 
his  death,  1786 ;  Eev.  Johannes  Casparus  Eubel  (settled  1757),  a  Ger- 
man and  Lutheran,  fat  and  jolly,  an  outspoken  Tory  during  the 
Eevolutionary  period,  whose  personal  habits  were  inconsistent  with 
his  clerical  position,  ever  rebellious  against  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  finally  deposed  in  1784,  spending  the  balance  of  his  life  as  a  com- 
pounder of  quack  remedies.  Sharply  contrasted  to  him  was  his  col- 
league, Van  Sinderen,  small,  lean,  silver-haired,  a  Calvinist  and  a 
pronounced  Whig,  who  resigned  in  1784  and  died  in  1796,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  a  learned  but  eccentric  man.  With  Eubel  and  Van  Sinderen 
the  Dutch  ministry  of  European  birth  and  importation  ceased  in  Kings 
County.  The  Eev.  Martinus  Sehoonmaker,  1785-1824;  Eev.  Peter 
Lowe,  1787-1818;  Eev.  John  Barent  Johnson,  1802-1803;  Eev.  Dr.  John 
Bassett,  1811-1824,  formed  a  succession  of  able  and  pious  divines, 
whose  services  Brooklyn  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  other  associated 
churches  of  the  county,  between  which,  however,  the  collegiate  con- 
nection —  so  far  as  relates  to  the  service  in  English  —  was  practically 
discontinued  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

In  1785  Brooklyn's  religious  interests  were  represented  by  the  old 
Dutch  congregation,  by  a  small  Episcopal  society  worshiping  in  the 
Middagh  Barn,  and  by  a  handful  of  "  Independents  " ;  and  its  civic 
facilities  were  enlarged  by  the  organization  of  a  fire-company  duly 
equipped  with  a  fire-engine.  On  March  7, 1786,  Brooklyn  was  recognized 
as  a  town  under  the  State  government;  and  in  April,  1794,  civilization 
had  so  far  progressed  that  the  supervisors  had  expended  £10  13s.  6d. 
for  the  building  of  a  cage  and  stocks!    The  next  year  the  ferry  to 
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Catharine  street  market,  New-York,  w;is  established,  and  a  town  hell 
procured  and  hung  on  the  top  of  private  hay-scales  by  the  roadside. 
Morsel  "<  fazetteer,"  in  17!'S,  credits  the  town  with  "Hid:;  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2'24  were  electors,  according  to  the  census  ,,f  17W;  and  in 
June,  17!>!t,  the  "Courier  and  New- York  and  Long  Island  Advertiser" 
(the  second  paper  on  Long  Island)  was  issued  here.  Speculation  in 
real  estate  was  rife  by  1S00,  when  we  hear  much  talk  of  "Olympia," 
which  had  been  surveyed  in  17S7,  on  the  Comfort  and  Joshua  Sands 
(old  Kapelje)  estate;  and  among  the  advantages  enumerated  in  its 
favor,  we  learn  that  there  were  eight  (tidal)  grist-mills,  rope-walks, 
cordage  and  twine  works,  a  new  patent  floor-cloth  factory,  chair-mak- 
ing, etc,  etc. ;  stone,  timber,  lath,  boards,  etc,,  ready  to  hand  ;  a  pow- 
der-house and  arsenal  already  established;  and  two  volunteer  militia 
companies,  "whose  uniform  is  as  handsome  as  their  conduct  is  pa- 
triotic." There  were  then  three  schools  in  the  town — one  at  Bedford, 
one  at  Gowanus,  and  the  third  and  largest  at  tin;  Ferry.  Attention 
was  specially  called  to  the  Wallabout  as  a  suitable  site  for  r-  navy- 
vard.  aud  to  the  entire  feasibility  of  a  bridge  across  the  East  Kiver  to 
New- York  city!  —  coupled  "with  the  statement  that  "a  plan  had 
alrcadv  been  laid  down  on  paper,"  and  that  "a  gentlemalt  of 
acknowledged  abilities  "was  willing  to  engage  to  erect  it  within  two 
veai's'  time,"  and  that  it  only  wanted  "a  combination  of  opinion  to 
favor  the  attempt."'  Closely  following  this,  in  lSlll,  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  forty  acres  in  the  Wallabout  for  a  navy-yard,  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  Sands  brothers  and  John  Jackson  in  opening 
streets  through  their  estates,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  an  influx  of 
population  and  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  u  Long  Island  Star" 
was  founded  iu  180*1,  ami  the  legislature  was  petitioned  for  a  bank 
in  1S11,  the  population  of  the  town  being  then  44d*2. 

Although  the  war  of  is]  2  elicited  the  patriotism  of  Kings  County 
in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  several  volunteer  militia  companies, 
vet  the  possibilities  of  active  service  were  not  brought  home  to  the 
inhabitants  until  the  summer  of  1S14,  when  the  concentration  of  a 
large  British  fleet  at  the  Bermudas,  with  New- York  as  its  possible 
objective  point,  awakened  them  (in  common  with  the  citizens  of  New- 
York)  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  defensive  fortifications  planned 
by  General  Joseph  C.  Swift,  United  States  Engineer,  for  the  defense 
of  Xew-York  city,  included  also  a  chain  of  works  crossing  at  the 
Wallabout  (and  following  very  much  the  line  of  defenses  erected  by 
the  Americans  previous  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island  in  177fi)  to  Oo- 
wanus  Bay.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Brooklyn 
presented  a  most  lively  scene  of  patriotic  activity.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  Defense,  voluntary  contributions  of  labor  and 
material  were  the  order  of  the  day.    Every  day,  according  to  pre- 
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concerted  programme,  large  bodies  of  men  took  their  turn  in  working 
upon  the  earthworks,  in  a  cheerful  frenzy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Trades,  professions,  military  associations,  firemen's  companies,  politi- 
cal and  benevolent  societies,  congregations  headed  by  their  pastors, 
and  schools  with  their  teachers,  foundry  hands  and  factory  employees, 
rich  and  poor,  white  and  colored,  and  of  all  nationalities,  came  troop- 
ing in  from  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  even  from  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  and  gladly  took  their  turn  with  mattock,  spade,  and 
cart  until  the  work  was  accomplished ;  but  no  hostile  fleet  appeared, 
and  the  declaration  of  peace  in  February,  1815,  was  received  with  joy 
and  illuminations,  and  the  strains  of  music,  and  huzzas. 

The  year  1814,  also,  marks  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the 
New-York  and  Brooklyn  ferries ;  in  1816  the  first  public  school  was 
opened,  as  also  the  first  Sunday-school;  and  on  April  12,  in  the 
same  year,  the  village  of  Brooklyn  was  incorporated,  and  surveyed  in 
1818,  and  street  signs  put  up  at  the  corners ;  by  1820  the  population 
was  5210,  and  there  were  daily  mails  to  New-York  and  Jamaica ;  by 
1821,  within  village  limits  (where,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there 
were  fifty-six)  were  now  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  buildings, 
of  which  ninety-six  were  groceries  and  taverns ;  and  the  next  year 
saw  fifty  dwellings  added,  a  Presbyterian  church  established,  the 
corner-stone  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  laid,  the  issue  of  the  first 
Brooklyn  directory,  and  the  organization  of  a  County  Medical  Society. 
The  events  of  1823  were  the  founding  of  an  Apprentices'  Library, 
and  a  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  had  appeared  in  1803 
and  again  in  1809.  With  1824  Brooklyn  had  fairly  entered  upon  a 
"boom";  it  was  now  the  third  town  in  the  State,  and  the  sixteenth 
in  the  United  States,  its  (incorporated)  population  being  7000;  the 
Long  Island  Bank  was  chartered,  also  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  a  Baptist  church.  The  town  was  designated  in  the 
official  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  one  of 
the  sites  of  the  ten  first-class  navy-yards  recommended  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  Fire  Department  and  a  Board  of  Health  were  incor- 
porated. In  1825  the  village  population  was  8000 ;  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Apprentices'  Library  was  laid  by  General  Lafayette;  and  move- 
ments made  toward  the  procuring  of  a  city  government  were  rejected 
at  a  public  meeting  which  adjourned  for  twenty-one  years !  Mean- 
while, real  estate  was  advancing,  many  old  farms  were  opened  and 
improved,  and  between  1830  and  1834  a  new  settlement  came  into 
life  along  the  "Wallabout  Bay ;  new  roads  were  opening  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  there  was  much  talk  of  supplying  the  village  with  spring 
water  from  there.  The  location  of  a  city  hall,  the  establishment  of  a 
south  ferry,  the  widening  of  the  lower  part  of  Fulton  street,  were 
matters  which  largely  engaged  the  minds  of  the  Brooklynites ;  and  a 
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Ml  before  the  legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  the  "City  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Town  of  Gowanns"  passed  the  Assembly  and  was  lost  in  the 
Senate,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  New-York,  but  was  partly  atoned 
for  by  an  amended  village  charter.  Some,  however,  were  so  anxious  for 
a  city  government  that  they  even  favored  annexation  to  New-York. 

The  Piest  Cm  or  Beookltn,  1834-54—  Despite  the  persistent 
and  strenuous  opposition  of  New-York's  triple  alliance  of  capitalists, 
real-estate  speculators,  and  municipal  authorities,  Brooklyn  became 
by  legislative  enactment,  April  8,  1834,  a  city,  commencing  its  corpo- 
rate existence  with  nine  wards,  the  first  five  of  which  corresponded 
with  the  five  districts  of  the  former  village.  Its  population  was  then 
about  24,000,  occupying  for  the  most  part  a  district  within  a  radius 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Fulton  ferry.  Beyond  this 
limit  no  streets  of  any  consequence  were  laid  out,  the  rest  of  the 
territory  being  chiefly  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes.  Its  shores 
on  the  Bast  Eiver  and  the  bay  were,  throughout  almost  their  whole 
extent,  unimproved.  Communication  was  had  with  New-York  by  two 
steam  ferries,  which  ceased  running  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The 
city  had  three  banks  (one  a  savings-bank),  two  insurance  companies, 
fifteen  churches,  three  public  schools,  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Sixteen  of  its  streets  were  lighted  with  public  lamps,  of  which  thir- 
teen had  been  supplied  only  within  the  previous  year.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  was  $7,829,684,  of  which  $6,457,084  was 
in  real  estate,  and  $1,372,600  in  personal  property.  Of  commerce  and 
manufactures  it  could  barely  be  said  to  have  had  any,  its  business 
consisting  chiefly  of  that  .which  was  requisite  for  supplying  the  daily 
wants  of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  new  city  within  the  next 
two  decades  following  its  incorporation,  we  shall  speak  in  another 
place.  Let  us,  for  the  present,  revert  to  earlier  times,  and  trace  the 
historic  beginnings  of  another  municipality  whose  fortunes  were  des- 
tined to  become  united  with  those  of  Brooklyn — viz.,  the  town  of 
Bushwiok.  The  extensive  area  subsequently  comprised  within  the 
town  of  Bushwick  and  the  village  (afterward  the  city)  of  "Williams- 
burgh,  and  now  known  as  the  Eastern  District  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Governor  Kieft  for  the  West 
India  Company  on  August  1,  1638,  for  eight  fathoms  of  duffels  cloth, 
eight  fathoms  of  wampum,  twelve  kettles,  eight  adzes,  eight  axes,  and 
sundry  knives,  awls,  and  corals.  Patents  were  soon  after  issued  to 
certain  "  squatter  "  Swedes  and  Norwegians  who  had  already  occupied 
portions  of  this  tract;  but  these  scattered  agriculturists  between 
Newtown  Creek  and  the  Wallabout  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt 
at  any  organized  settlement  until  February,  1660,  when  the  Indian 
troubles  led  the  government  to  enforce  upon  them  some  degree  of 
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concentration  for  mutual  safety  and  defense;  ami  a  blockhouse  was 
erected  on  tlio  Keikout  (tin1  Lookout),  a  high  point  of  land  on  the 
East  liiver,  at  the  foot  of  the  present  South  Fourth  street.  Ahout 
tin1  same  time  fourteen  Frenchmen,  with  a  Dutch  interpreter,  applied 
to  the  council  for  a  village  site,  ami  the  director  graciously  superin- 
tended in  person  the  laying  out  to  them  of  twenty-two  house  lots 
between  Mispat  (Newtown)  Kill  and  Norman's  (Bushwick)  Kill,  upon 
which  building  immediately  began.  Visiting  this  settlement  officially 
the  next  year,  he  named  it  Boswyek  (" the  town  of  the  wood;-"). 
Twenty-three  persons  then  signed  a  petition  for  town  privileges,  of 
whom  (from  six  nominated  by  the  villagers)  three  were  appointed 
magistrates,  anil  the  place  was  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sellout  (constable)  of  t lie  other  four — all  being  henceforth  called  the 
Five  Dutch  Towns.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  population,  that  in 
lGtil  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  and  schoolmaster  (Kondwyn  JIanout) 
became  necessary,  and  in  lGfki  one  Jean  Mailjaert,  a  Frenchman,  was 
obliged  by  order  of  the  council  to  accommodate  new-comers,  at  a 
stipulated  price,  with  some  extra  lots  which  he  had  acquired.  It  is 
also  to  the  credit  of  this  little  community  that  in  they  were  not 

only  able  but  willing  to  contribute  the  sum  of  forty-seven  guilders 
for  the  ransom  of  their  neighbor  Tennis  (Yacyeti's  son,  .Jacob,  then  i 
prisoner  among  the  Turks.  The  town's  progress,  though  prosperous, 
was  serenely  uneventful;  and,  like  their  neighbors  of  the  other  Dutch 
towns,  they  did  not  allow  their  political  preferences  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  their  ease  or  interest.  The  number  of  settlers  in  Bushwick 
during  the  Dutch  regime  was  probalily  less  than  twenty-five  families, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  persons,  including  the  fourteen  French 
emigrants  who  founded  the  original  village.  In  17<KJ,  after  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  in  possession  for  over  forty  years,  there  were  but  thirty- 
three  names  on  the  tax-list,  which  (counting  live  to  a  family)  would 
give  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-live,  which  numlier  was 
scarcely  doubled  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    The  town 

n  ived  patents  from  Governor  Dongan  in  Ifisii,  and  from  Governor 

Nicolls  in  170S. 

The  religious  interests  of  Bushwick  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  occasional  and  perfunctory  ministrations  of  the  Established  Dutch 
Church.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  preferences  in  this  respect  of 
the  original  French  settlers  of  the  town,  the  strict  laws  enacted  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant  against  conventicles,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gions officer,  or  teaching,  by  any  one  not  authorized  by  the  estab- 
lished church,  checked  any  inclination  which  they  may  originally 
have  had  to  maintain  worship  according  to  the  forms  of  their  own 
faith,  and,  together  with  the  remoteness  of  their  location,  soon  caused 
religion  to  degenerate  into  indifference.    It  is  a  matter  of  inference. 
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from  a  few  scattered  data,  that  the  first  church  in  Bushwick  was  es- 
tablished about  1708.  Its  edifice  was  octagonal  in  form,  with  a  high, 
steep,  pyramidal  roof,  topped  with  an  open  belfry ;  and  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century  had  neither  gallery  nor  pews,  the  congre- 
gation furnishing  their  own  benches  or  chairs.  The  building  was  re- 
roofed  in  1790,  was  supplied  with  gallery  and  pews  in  1795,  and  taken 
down  in  1840.  The  congregation  of  Bushwick  formed  a  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  pastors  of  the  Five  Dutch  Towns,  and  generally  got 
their  share  of  sound  Dutch  orthodoxy  every  third  Sunday.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  "War,  popular  sentiment  and  action 
were  in  favor  of  the  American  cause.  The  town  was  represented  in 
the  first  New-York  Provincial  Congress  (1775-77)  by  Theodoras  Pol- 
hemus,  while  Abraham  Ranst,  Abraham  Luqueer,  John  Titus,  Just 
Duryee,  Alexander  Whately,  and  others  were  prominent  in  local  and 
county  affairs.  The  town  was  also  represented  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  by  a  company  under  Captain  John  Titus,  and  by  others ;  but 
its  Revolutionary  spirit,  like  that  of  Brooklyn,  was  quickly  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  disastrous  result  of  that  battle.  Like  Brooklyn,  it 
suffered  all  the  miseries  of  an  armed  occupation — a  large  Hessian 
regiment  being  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  besides  having  to  en- 
dure the  unwelcome  presence  of  a  battalion  of  renegade  Tory  guides 
and  pioneers  —  a  rare  collection  of  villains,  more  dreaded  by  the 
farmers  than  the  foreign  foe. 

There  were  in  Bushwick,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  three  dis- 
tinct centers  of  population — viz.,  "Het  Dorp,"  or  town  plot,  first  set 
out  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1661  (junction  of  North  Second  street 
and  Bushwick  Avenue),  where  stood  the  church  before  referred  to,  the 
old  graveyard,  the  one-story  town  house,  and  the  school-house — all 
removed  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living ;  "  Het  Kivis  Padt " 
(cross-roads),  at  the  present  junction  of  Bushwick  Avenue  and  Flat- 
bush  road;  and  "Het  Strandt,"  or  beach  along  the  East  River.  On 
a  branch  of  Maspeth  (Newtown)  Kill,  near  the  junction  of  present 
Grand  and  Metropolitan  avenues,  was  Luqueer's  (later  Master's)  mill, 
erected  by  Abraham  Jansen  (1664),  and  further  along  on  the  same 
stream  was  Schenck's — both  tide-mills.  The  neck  of  land  on  the 
East  River  between  Newtown  and  Bushwick  creeks,  called  "Cherry 
Point,"  and  later  known  as  Greenpoint,  was  quite  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  town,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  period  contained  only 
five  family  homes.  Accessible  only  by  devious  and  most  uncertain 
roads,  its  inhabitants,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  communication 
with  each  other,  or  with  Newtown,  Brooklyn,  or  New- York  city,  used 
their  boats.  But  to  them  and  to  their  neighbors  of  Bushwick,  quietly 
cultivating  garden  vegetables  for  the  New-York  market, .  there  was 
soon  to  come  a  great  awakening. 
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In  ISO."),  Richard  M.  Woodhull,  .1  NYw-York  merchant,  established  ; 
horse-ferry  from  Corkers  Hook  (foot  of  present  (irand  street),  Xew 
York,  to  the  foot  of  present  North  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  in  tin 
vicinity  of  which  he  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Charles  Titus  farm 
had  it  surveyed  into  city  lots,  and  named  Ins  proposed  village  Wil- 
liamsburg)], in  compliment  to  the  surveyor,  Colonel  Williams.  f 
United  States  engineer.  Meanwhile,  Thomas  Morrell,  of  Xewtown 
jmrchased  a  part  of  the  Folkert  Titus  farm,  surveyed  it,  and  niappe. 
it  out  as  a  village,  wherein  Grand  street  was  a  dividing  Hue;  called  it 
Yorkton,  and  obtained  from  New- York  the  grant  of  a  ferry  running 
to  the  same  terminus  in  that  city  as  Woodhull's —  viz.,  Grand  street. 
Morrell's  ferry  gradually  superseded  Woodhull's  in  public  estimation, 
but  his  proposed  village  fell  behind;  and  the  name  Williams- 
iu  rgii  soon  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  "Wood hull's  first  pur- 
chase, which  by  1S12  had  passed  from  his  hands  under  a  sheriff's 
sale.  But  the  turnpike  went  through  WiHiamsburgh  out  into  the 
island;  and  soon  (the  designations  of  old  farm  locations  being  obso- 
lete and  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a  village  or  city,  and  falling  into  dis- 
use)  the  whole  territory  between  Wallabout  Bay  and  Bushwick  Creek 
became  known  as  WiHiamsburgh.  While  this  was  going  on,  General 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  in  spite  of  determined  opposition  from  property- 
owners,  succeeded  in  securing  by  legislative  enactment  the  opening 
of  a  two-rod  roadway  along  the  entire  water-front  between  Wallabout 
Bay  and  the  new  ferry  at  WiHiamsburgh.  The  effect  was  magical 
for  vehicular  accommodation  with  Brooklyn  at  Fulton  ferry,  pre- 
viously accomplished  only  by  a  ten-mile  drive,  faking  four  or  live 
hours,  was  now  made  possible  by  a  two  or  three  hours'  drive,  over 
a  distance  of  six  miles.  Business  increased  at  WiHiamsburgh  ferry, 
public  attention  being  strongly  attracted  to  its  manv  advantages  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  the  new  settlement  grew  apace;  so  that 
in  1827  it  was  incorporated  (with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen)  as  the  village  <>f  WiHiamsburgh,  which  by  1820  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1(107,  a  number  of  small  factories,  one  hundred  anil  forty- 
eight  buildings,  two  churches,  four  schools,  a  post-office,  a  hook-and- 
ladder  company,  and — a  village  debt!  By  ls:i.">  it  contained  :iii(IO  of 
the  8314  population,  and  all  of  the  manufacturing  products  (estimated 
at  +481,27*2),  of  Bushwick,  except  that  of  one  grist-mill. 

Meanwhile,  that  secluded  corner  of  old  Bushwick  previously  spoken 
of  as  <  ireenpomt  had  entered  into  modern  life,  through  tlie  purchase 
by  Yankee  capitalists  of  the  old  Mcscrole  farm,  in  ls:::;:  its  trade 
commenced  in  ls:!0 ;  its  first  magistrate  and  constable  were  appointed 
in  1*4 J;  am]  in  the  same  year  a  private  school  was  opened  bv  a 
woman,  to  be  soon  supplanted  (lS4.~>-ti)  by  ;i  public  school;  its  tirst 
church  (Kpiscopal)  was  built  in  184(i ;  followed,  in  ]S47,  by  .Methodist, 
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Baptist,  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches ;  and  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  1865.  The  introduction  of  ship-building  by  Eckford, 
Webb  &  Co.  in  1850,  followed  by  the  establishing  of  the  Francis 
Metallic  Life-boat  Company  in  1852,  gave  impetus  to  Greenpoint's 
growth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  enormous  industries  of  this 
largest  of  Brooklyn's  manufacturing  districts.  In  1852  a  ferry  to  the 
foot  of  Tenth  street,  New- York,  broke  up  the  old  system  of  skiffs  by 
which  people  were  transferred  to  the  city,  at  four  cents  per  head;  and 
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the  introduction  of  gas  and  a  new  plank  road  to  Flatbush  iu  1853 
completed  the  liberation  of  Greenpoint  from  its  ancient  solitude. 

Outside  of  the  legitimate  growth  of  Williamsburgh,  sketched  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  the  village  had  entered  (1828-36)  upon  an  era 
of  speculation,  which  came  to  a  disastrous  end  iu  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1837,  clogging  its  progress  with  a  mass  of  bankruptcies, 
which,  from  that  time  to  1810,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  busy  in 
clearing  away.  Yet  the  gloom  of  this  period  of  political  and  financial 
depression  was  much  lightened  by  a  steady  advance  in  social,  religious, 
and  educational  advantages ;  and  healthful  legislation,  together  with 
increasing  facilities  of  access,  gradually  restored  business  to  its  natural 
channels;  so  that  in  less  than  ten  years  the  population  of  the  village 
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had  doubled,  and  its  necessities  seemed  to  demand  a  municipal 
expansion  and  organization. 

This  was  obtained  under  a  charter  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
and  the.  city  of  Williamsburgh  commenced  its  existence  with  a 
population  of  nearly  40,000,  and  a  rapid  increase  of  institutions  and 
business  facilities  which  presaged  a  brilliant  future.  But  within  two 
years  political  complications  and  personal  interests  combined  to 
induce  its  inhabitants  to  merge  their  civic  identity  in  that  of  their 
larger  neighbor,  Brooklyn. 

The  new  City  of  Brooklyn,  created  by  legislative  enactment  tak- 
ing effect  January  1,  1S55,  added  to  its  own  population  (U.">,000) 
that  of  the  city  of  Williamsburgh  (.~>0,000)  and  of  the  town  of  Bush- 
wick  (7000),  an  aggregate  of  over  ^011,000.  It  was  divided  into  eighteen 
wards,  to  which  a  nineteenth  was  soon  added.  Its  superficial  area  is 
about  16,1)00  acres,  or  twenty-five  square  miles.  Its  length  along  the 
water-front  is  eight  and  one  half  miles,  along  the  inland  bounds 
thirteen  and  one  half  miles,  and  between  the  two  most  distant  point.-, 
in  a  straight  line,  seven  and  three  quarter  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
five  miles.  The  value  of  its  combined  taxable  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  estimated  in  1S.~>4  to  be  ^S,!>:2:i,OS5.  Thirteen  ferries  maintained 
its  connection  with  the  city  of  New- York ;  and  the  commercial 
facilities  afforded  by  the  almost  continuous  wharfs  between  (ireen- 
point  and  lied  Hook,  as  well  as  by  the  Atlantic  docks,  anil  the 
extensive  ship-building  works  at  (ireenpoint,  already  presaged  the 
importance  which  they  have  since  attained.  Yet  though  Brooklyn 
thus,  as  to  population,  jumped  at  a  single  bound  from  the  seventh  to 
the  third  position  among  the  cities  of  the  American  I'nion,  its  rise 
was  attributable  rather  to  the  overflowing  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
its  giant  neighbor,  New- York,  than  to  its  own  inherent  vigor  and  en- 
terprise. Its  night  population  outnumbered  that  of  the  day  by  tens 
of  thousands;  and  it  had  not  then  begun  to  show  that  wonderful  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  establishments  which  have  since  rendered 
it  a  worthy  rival  even  to  New-York. 

Of  thi'  magnificent  onward  sweep  which,  within  the  past  three  or 
four  decades,  has  placed  Brooklyn  in  her  present  unchallenged  posh  ion 
among  American  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea,  except  by 
an  array  of  facts  and  figures  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits 

assigned  to  us  in  these  pages.   It  must  have  1  n  seen  to  be  believed; 

it  must  have  been  lived  in  to  lie  understood.  Here  and  there,  only, 
in  this  roup  tl'iril,  can  we  indicate,  by  barest  mention,  the  most  salient 
points  of  this  rapid  progress,  such  as: 

I.  The  gradual  development,  since  1S.VI,  of  the  system  of  street  sur- 
face railroads,  culminating  in  and  supplemented  by  the  elevated  rail- 
way system  in  lss.">. 
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II.  The  very  perfect  system  of  ferries,  now  numbering  fifteen. 

III.  The  introduction  of  the  Ridgewood  water-supply  in  1856-59. 

IV.  The  erection  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  became  the 
crystallization  point  of  all  of  Brooklyn's  future  artistic,  educational, 
and  patriotic  growth. 

V.  The  great  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair  of  1864,  in  aid  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  which,  with  the  other  organi- 
zations and  interests  arising  from  it,  fairly  welded  together  all  the 
social  and  public  interests  of  the  city,  and  gave  new  form  and  purpose 
to  its  organic  life.  . 

VI.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  upon  the 
city's  industries,  notably  in  the  development  of  the  immense  ship- 
building works  at  Greenpoint,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture. 

VII.  The  construction  in  South  Brooklyn  of  the  Atlantic  docks  in 
1839-48,  of  the  Erie  and  Brooklyn  basins  in  1856-66,  as  well  as  the 
Gowanus  Bay  improvements;  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
Gowanus  Creek  as  a  canal,  by  which  three  and  one  half  miles  of 
water-front  were  added  to  this  portion  of  the  city.  In  East  Brooklyn, 
the  transformation  of  some  seventy  acres  of  unproductive  salt-marsh, 
adjoining  the  Navy-yard  at  the  Wallabont,  into  an  extensive  and 
valuable  basin  fronting  on  the  East  River,  besides  an  extension  of  the 
creek  as  a  canal,  affording  another  mile  and  a  half  of  wharfage ;  the 
creation  of  a  new  avenue  between  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
across  the  "Wallabout  lands;  the  wharfing  of  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
Newtown  Creek  for  a  distance  of  two  and  three  quarter  miles ;  the 
making  of  two  canals  from  the  creek  (combined  water-front  of  one 
and  three  quarter  miles),  now  furnishing  transportation  facilities  to 
the  center  of  the  eighteenth  ward,  and  ultimately  to  be  enlarged  as  a 
ship-canal  through  East  New-York  to  Canarsie  Bay,  by  which  seven 
miles  of  water-front  and  about  twenty-five  miles  of  wharfage  will  be 
added  to  Brooklyn,  which  by  that  time  will  undoubtedly  embrace 
all  of  Kings  County. 

VIII.  The  erection  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  opened  May  23,  1883, 
the  precursor  of  others  which  will  indissolubly  unite  Brooklyn  to 
New- York. 

Brooklyn's  growth  in  all  departments  of  material  interest  has  been 
at  a  rate  almost  unexampled  by  that  of  any  other  American  city. 
Had  we  time  or  space,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development 
of  its  banking,  insurance,  and  other  financial  institutions,  beginning 
with  the  incorporation,  in  1824,  of  the  Long  Island  Bank  and  the 
Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance  Company;  of  its  numerous  buildings  of 
all  kinds — used  for  dwellings,  business,  manufacture,  warehouses, 
churches,  missions,  depots,  etc. — with  an  aggregate  value  of  over  five 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;  of  which  buildings,  with  the 
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increased  value  of  the  real  estate  <■« n i m -i-t<-< I  with  them,  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  erection  and  increase  has  accrued  sine*1  1>."U,  when 
Brooklyn  and  Williainsburgh  were  eonsolidate<l ;  of  its  manufactures, 
wonderful  for  their  variety  and  amount,  and  which  ranked  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1SSU,  as  the  fourth  (ami  probably  by  this 
time  the  third)  manufacturing  city  of  the  continent ;  of  its  commerce, 
the  credit  of  which,  vast  as  it  is,  lias  hitherto  been  absorbed  in  that 
of  Xew- York;  of  its  internal  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation  and 
recreation  for  its  citizens.  Then,  as  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Brooklyn's  civic  life,  its  medical  profession,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
etc.;  its  bench  and  bar,  its  courts  and  judiciary;  its  learned  and 
eloquent  clergy,  its  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  its  many  organi- 
zations for  Christian  work;  its  system  of  public  instruction,  and  its 
excellent  private  colleges,  schools,  and  institutions  of  technology;  its 
charitable,  beneficent,  and  social  organizations;  its  numerous  libra- 
ries and  literary  societies;  its  progress  in  the  drama,  music,  and  art; 
its  press,  authors,  and  scientists;  its  military  organizations,  and  its 
splendid  record  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  its  immense  retail  trade; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  its  delightful  social  atmosphere.  All  these 
things,  could  they  be  embodied  within  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
statement,  would  read  more  like  the  pages  of  a  romance  than  dry 
matters  of  fact. 

In  view  of  her  past,  and  the  stimulation  of  her  present  increasing 
prosperity,  and  with  the  whole  of  Kings  County  opening  illimitable 
avenues  for  further  expansion  of  residence,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  future  success  of  Brooklyn  as  an  independent  city  seems 
to  be  beyond  cavil.  But  there  are  already  at  work  influences,  bom 
of  economic  and  political  considerations,  and  strong  as  they  are 
subtile,  which  seem  to  be  drawing  her  irresistibly  toward  a  surrender 
of  her  independence.  Statistics,  carefully  gathered  in  1**!,  showed 
conclusively  that  Brooklyn  warehouses  then  handled  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  grain  passing  through  the  port  of  New- York;  and 
over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
bulk,  of  general  imports  and  exports;  that  all  receipts  of  raw  sugars 
and  molasses  came  to  Brooklyn  warehouses  and  thence  to  its  re- 
fineries, the  annual  product  of  which  exceeded  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars; that  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum-oils  are  delivered  direct 
to  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  refineries,  the  product  of 
which,  aggregating  ^O.0()0,0lH),  goes  direct  from  refinery  to  ship- 
board, without  touching  Xew- York,  either  in  receipt  or  shipment; 
that  fully  one  half  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton,  ami  eighty 
percent,  of  those  of  provisions,  are  at  Brooklyn.  These  facts  — which 
might  be  indefinitely  extended  both  as  to  Brooklyn's  commerce  and 
manufactures— are  facts  for  which  she  has  never  been  duly  credited; 
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but  they  serve  to  show  that  the  interests  of  Brooklyn  and  New-York 
are  indissolubly  welded  together  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  rela- 
tive position  and  complementary  advantages;  and  they  point,  as 
clearly  as  human  foresight  can  point,  to  a  day  (probably  not  far  dis- 
tant) when  both  cities  shall  be  merged  in  one  municipal  organiza- 
tion— the  greater  city  of  New-York. 


JERSEY  CITY  AND  HOBOKEN 

The  entire  shore  of  New  Jersey  opposite  the  Island  of  Manhattan 
was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  name  of  Pavonia,  to 
which  that  of  Communipaw  was  afterward  added.  In  1633,  Michael 
Paulusen,  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  put  up  at 
Paulus  Hook— the  site  of  the  present  Jersey  ferry1— a  hut  for  the 
purchase  of  peltries  from  the  Indians;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  the  company  authorized  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  Pa- 
vonia. "This  last  step,"  says  Winfield,  in  his  "History  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,"  "  was  the  first  step  taken  to  erect  regular  build- 
ings on  the  Jersey  shore  opposite  the  Island  of  Manhattan."  In  1660 
the  town  of  Bergen  (now  Jersey  City  Heights)  was  also  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  in  fond  remembrance  of  their  Fatherland,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Bergen — a  word  in  their  language  signifying  "Little  Hills." 
This  name  was  most  appropriate,  for  after  leaving  the  little  sand-bar 
or  reef  on  which  Paulus  Hook  was  situated,  the  road  to  the  Heights 
led  through  a  swamp  (now  the  chief  business  portion  of  J  ersey  City), 
parts  of  which  at  high  tide  were  in  reality  a  number  of  islands ;  and, 
indeed,  so  late  as  the  Revolutionary  "War,  the  road  from  Paulus  Hook 
to  the  Heights  (thence  to  Newark  and  Trenton)  was  over  a  succession 
of  bridges,  reminding  one  of  those  over  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  At 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Bergen,  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity 
(consisting  of  the  Delawares,  or  Lenni  Lennape)  were  hovering 
around  the  cabins  of  the  settlers ;  and  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  settlement  a  palisaded  fort  was  erected  near  the  present  (1893) 
Bergen  Square.2 

The  early  annals  of  Jersey  City,  however,  are  stained  by  a  most 
atrocious  tragedy,  caused  by  the  inhuman  act  of  William  Kieft,  at 
that  time  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  for  whose  conduct 

1  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  os  Paulua  Hook  cannon-balls,  are  plowed  up  on  tee  site  of  this 
at  this  period  was  really  some  sis  hundred  feet  old  fort.  In  the  autumn  of  1892  the  writer  was 
back  of  the  present  ferry-house,  the  river  having  given  a  remarkably  fine  and  symmetrical  stone 
been  filled  in  to  that  extent,  gouge  by  a  gentleman,  who  found  it  while  digging 

2  Every  year  many  flint  arrow-heads,  as  well  as     a  cellar  near  the  site  of  this  fort. 
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there  was  not  tin1  least  justification.  The  Tapaan  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  were  at  this  time  most  kindly  and  peaceably  inclined  ;  and 
(a  fact  which  makes  the  outrage  al«»ut  to  he  narrated  the  more 
shocking)  having  hem  harassed  hy  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  upper 
Hudson,  they  had  fled  To  the  settlers  at  Communipaw1  for  protection. 
It  was  j tist  at  this  juncture  that  Ivieft,  wishing  to  avenge  some  trivial 
or  fancied  wrong  growing  out  of  the  sale  of  a  pi. -co  of  land,  deter-, 
mined,  in  consonance  with  his  tyrannical  and  cruel  disposition,  to 
wreak  a  terrible  revenge  upon  this  unfortunate  tribe — a  tribe,  let  it 
lie  borne  in  mind,  which  had  lately  thrown  itself  upon  the  hospitality 
of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Still,  lie  seemed  loath  to  give  the  order  for  the 
massacre;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  well  plied  with  wine  by 
his  entertainers  (who  saw  in  the  extirpation  of  the  tribe  a  chance  to 
acquire  their  lauds)  that  he  gave  the  order  for  the  attack.-  Accordingly, 
on  the  night  of  February  J7,  Ki-b!,  eighty  Dutch  soldiers,  under 
Sergeant  Kodolf,  rowed  over  from  New  Amsterdam,  charged  by 
Uovernor  Kieft  with  the  extinction  of  those  Indians  who  had  sought 
refuge  with  the  settlers  at  (.'ommunipaw.  The  men  themselves, 
moreover,  were  instigated  to  the  brutal  deed  by  a.  feeling  of  intense 
hatred  against  the  red  men — the  outcome  of  their  own  thieving 
practices  in  regard  to  land.  They  were,  therefore,  fully  in  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  their  governor,  who  had  sent,  them  on  this  expedition. 

The  encampment  of  the  unsuspecting  victims  lay  to  the  west  of 
the  knoll  known  at  that  time  as  ''Jan  de  Dacher's  Iloerk'"  (Hook), 
and  covered  the  ground  now  occupied  by  that  section  of  Lafayette 
adjacent  to  the  corner  of  Pacific  and  .Johnson  avenues.  At  this  point 
the  Dutcli  marauders  surprised  the  Indians  by  a  volley  of  musket- 
balls.  Then  ensued  a  horrible  massacre  in  which  eighty  Indians, 
young  and  old,  regardless  of  sex,  were  mercilessly  butchered,  and 
their  bodies  left  to  be  buried  by  the  few  who  had  escaped.  Trenches 
were  dug,  and,  in  the  haste  of  the  terrible  hour,  the  bodies  of  those 
thus  cruelly  slain  were  thrown  into  them-'  Indeed,  so  unsuspecting 
were  the  Indians  of  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  governor,  that,  when 
the  massacre  began,  a  few  of  them  actually  fled  from  Communipaw, 
and  crossing  over  the  Hudson  in  their  canoes,  hastened  to  the  fort 
at  New  Amsterdam  for  protection  —  believing,  in  their  first  astonish- 
ment, that  they  had  been  attacked  by  their  enemies,  the  Mohawks! 

i  N'ow  tli->  village  of  Lnfavette.       snliurli  ••(  nnw  of  the  remains  e..rridi..rated  in  every  di  -i:dl 

Jersey  City  '  flic  story  of  llie  ma-aere  »-  lmrided  dowi.  t--.il. 

"  The  ri'iuler  who  has  perused  the  sketch  of  T.ord  hv  <>r;il  and  written  tniditimi.    '1  h.-  |  ■<  >~i  I  ion-  in 

fornl.urv  in  V..1.  II  will  recall  how.  in  a  Minitar  whi-'li  the  skeletons  lay  were  m.t  th..-.-  ..f  tie 

manner.  Oovemor  Slough  ter  was  induced  to  -i-n  repo-e  n-mdlv   jriv.-n  n.  d.  eenlly  l»iui.  ,l  .1,-nd. 

the  death-warrant  for  the  exeeulion  i.f  l,i  islcr.  Hone-  in  -ntini;  po-ture.,,  and  oilier-  iiidi-ermu- 

■'On  April  21,  IKXti.  in  rtiakinir  an  exravaii.m  fur  nalelv   ?ni\e,l.  were    f  rei|Heiitly   nnenri  lied,  mill 
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The  fugitives,  however,  were  soon  undeceived,  and  forthwith  entered 
upon  a  most  relentless  war  against  the  treacherous  whites.  Enlisting 
as  their  allies  some  eleven  neighboring  tribes,  who  burned  to  avenge 
the  eruel  conduct  of  Kieft,  they  began  a  crusade  against  the  whites, 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  In  this  war  they  murdered  all  the  settlers 
they  could  find  unprotected;  "  dragged  the  women  and  children  into 
-captivity,  burned  houses,  barns,  grain  and  hay  stacks,  and  laid  waste 
the  farms  of  the  whites  "  from  the  Raritan  to  the  Connecticut.  Not  a 
white  person  was  safe  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knif e,  except, 
indeed,  those  who  sought  and  found  refuge  within  the  palisades  of 
Fort  Amsterdam.  Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  rash  action 
of  Governor  Kieft  —  caused  solely  by  the  insensate  desire  of  procur- 
ing {without  payment)  land  for  three  persons,  his  personal  friends. 
The  settlers,  smarting  under  this  terrible  Indian  reprisal,  justly  laid 
the  entire  blame  on  Kieft,  who,  goaded  by  the  stings  of  conscience  and 
the  taunts  of  those  who  had  suffered,  endeavored,  in  turn,  to  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  his  three  friends.  But  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  of  no  avail ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the  strength  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  not  only  was  his  name  held  in  execration,  but  a  seri- 
ous attempt  was  made  to  depose  him  from  the  governorship  and  send 
him  back  to  Holland  in  chains. 

After  the  permanent  capture  and  occupation  of  New  Amsterdam 
by  the  English  in  1674,  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Pavonia  (Jersey  City)  until  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution.  In  that  contest,  however,  Jersey  City,  or  Paulus  Hook, 
became  from  its  position  a.  salient  feature  in  the  manoeuvers  of  the 
two  contending  armies  under  the  immediate  command,  respectively, 
of  Washington  and  Clinton.1  Many  were  the  skirmishes  which  took 
place  in  Bergen  (Jersey  City  Heights)  between  the  opposing  forces. 
In  fact,  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  full  of  accounts  of  these  at- 
tacks, a  few  of  which  only  are  here  given  : 

On  Friday  night,  April  %  1779,  Lieutenant  Paul  of  Colonel  Shreve's  Regiment,  with 
twelve  privates, were  captured  on  Bergen  Neck  by  a  detachment  of  the  64th  Regiment, 
which  lay  at  Powle'3  Hook.    "  Rivington's  Gazette,"  April  7, 1779. 

On  Sunday  night,  28th  ult.,  a  party  of  about  thirty  men  belonging  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Van  Buskirk's  corps  of  Tories  and  embodied  Refugees,  stationed  at  Bergen, 
went  out  on  a  horse-stealing  and  thieving  Expedition.  "  New  Jersey  Gazette,"  April 
28,  1779. 

Last  Wednesday,  January  13th,  a  Mr.  Allen,  ensign  in  the  Rebel  army,  with  three 
Jersey  Militiamen,  were  apprehended  on  Bergen  Point  by  a  party  from'  Captain  An- 
struther's  company  of  the  26th  Regiment.    "  Rivington's  Gazette,"  January  20,  1779. 

Early  yesterday,  a  party  of  the  4th  Battalion  met  a  gang  of  Rebels  in  Bergen  carry- 

i  There  is  a  house  still  standing,  one  block  from  room  was  occupied  by  Clinton.  This  fact  is  well 
the  writer's  former  home,  in  which  Washington  authenticated,  and  is  mentioned  here  to  show  how 
slept  one  night,  and  two  days  afterward  the  same     close  were  the  relations  of  the  two  armies. 
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ing  off  an  inhabitant,  lmt  being  briskly  pursued,  onr  c if  tlieni  was  found  tn  V  David 
Bogert,  whose  life  was  a  second  time  spared.    "  Rivington's  (ia/rilc,"  .Inly  l!4,  177!). 

A  party  of  Rt'bels  e:une  down  last  Thursday  as  far  as  I'riors  stills,  within  a  mile  of 
Powle's  Hook,  and  fired  smut'  shuts  at  the  si-ntry  at  that  |>n,t  ;  lint  a  tVw  nu  n  ln-ing 
ordered  out  after  thorn,  tin  y  soon  took  tn  their  heels  and  made  the  host  of  tlirir  «ay 
into  tho  Bush.    "  Now- York  Mereury,''  June  121,  177il. 

Generals  Washington,  La  Fayette,  (ireene,  and  W;iym>,  with  many  other  officers 
and  large  bodies  of  Rebels,  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen  for  some  days  |>:i>t. 
They  have  taken  all  the  forage  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  Their  officers 
were  down  at  I'riors  Mill 1  last  Friday,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  any  aitack. 
"  New- York  Mercury,"  August  'JS.  1781). 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  the  on  tire  Revolutionary 
War  —  if  we  except  the  capture  of  Slimy  Point  !>y  (leneral  Wayne  — 
was  the  raid  of  Major  Henry  Lee  ("  Light-I lorse  Harry"),  the  most 
active  and  dashing  officer  of  the  war,  upon  the  blockhouse  at  Paulus 
Hook.-  Lee  was  a  great  favorite  of  Washington,  and  was  invariably 
employed  hy  him  on  any  occasion  which  required  both  calm  judgment 
and  celerity  of  movement.  During  Lee's  many  reconnoiterings  in  the 
vicinitv  of  New- York,  he  had  found  that  tlie  British  post  at  Paulus 
Hook  was  but  indifferently  guarded.  This  work  had  been  originally 
built  by  tho  Americans  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Bergen  militia,  (leneral  Mercer  had  also  agreed 
with  Stirling  in  regard  to  the  strategic  value  of  the  place;  and,  indeed, 
as  early  as  August  1">,  177G,  he  had  written  to  Washington  that  "a 
body  of  four  hundred  men,  well  accoutred,  from  Delaware  might  be 
stationed  at  Powles  [Paulus]  Hook,  and  four  hundred  of  the  Xe\v  Jer- 
sey men  for  the  flying-camp  at  Bergen  town.1"  Washington  also  had, 
as  early  as  August,  1770,  written  to  the  president  of  Congress  that 
"some  reinforcements  would  be  necessary  at  New- York  and  Powles 
Hook."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  post 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  fortify.  It  had,  however,  naturally  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  upon  their  taking  possession  of  New- 
York.  Hence  Major  Lee,  knowing  the  value  of  the  post,  had  repeat- 
edly urged  Washington  to  allow  him  to  attempt  its  capture.  At  first 
the  commander-in-chief  was  against  the  attempt;  but  finally,  per- 
suaded by  his  favorite  officer,  he  consented  b>  the  undertaking,  with 
the  proviso,  however,  that  in  case  of  success  no  time  should  be  Inst 
in  bringing  off  the  cannon  and  stores;  for,  as  Washington  very  truly 
said,  11  the  delay  of  a  few  moments  might  subjeet  the  party  to  great 
risk  from  the  army  of  General  Clinton;'  then  occupying  the  island  of 
New- York.  "The  position."  wrote  Washington,  "is  a  strong  one.  and 
it  is  almost  rashness  to  attempt  it."    The  enthusiasm  of  Lee,  liowev.-r, 

!  This  plate,  now  known  as  tin-"  Coin!  of  RfM-ks."  i-  now  nii.ik.  .1  l.y  ii  tiill  111  "Ti  y -)■■  -If.   Thr  l.nryiiijf- 

H  about  four  Wo.-ks  from  B.-rp-n  S^uurr.  -r-.mnl  for  Mi  u-iirvi-.-n  al  1  i.  W->.-k  I  mm 

^  The  sit.,  of  tin-  Workhouse,  whi.-l.  >U«»\  ..1  tl„.  pn-*«t  ,*.M-„!l..-..  m  .1,  r-y  (  ..y-M,...  ...  nr 

the  junction  of  Wii«]iiiii:ti.ii  »"'!  Onirul  xm^ts.  il,.- nit.TM'i'lion  ..f  k--i  v  an.l     m  i  hi  -i  i- <  t*. 
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prevailed  over  the  better  judgment  of  his  chief,  and  the  required 
permission  was  given. 

The'  result  of  Lee's  attack,  or,  in  the  military  parlance  of  the  present 
day,  his  "raid,"  is  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say  that,  sweeping  down  from  the  Highlands  like  an  eagle 
upon  its  quarry,  he  surprised  the  garrison  of  the  blockhouse,  and 
overcoming  all  opposition,  became  in  an  incredibly  short  time  master 
of  the  main  work  and  its  cannon.  So  suddenly,  indeed,  was  this  ac- 
complished, that  the  garrison  had  not  time  to  discharge  even  one 
piece.  Breaking  through  the  abatis,  Lee's  troopers  were  nearly  vic- 
tors, and  would  have  been  entirely  so  had  not  Major  Sutherland,  who 
was  in  command,  hastened  to  a  small  redoubt  near  by,  and  kept  the 
attacking  party  at  bay.  Meanwhile,  the  early  dawn  was  approaching, 
and  the  reports  of  the  guns  having  been  heard  across  the  river  by 
Clinton,  he  hastened  to  send  over  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  a  large 
reinforcement  in  boats.  Lee,  through  his  glass,  discovered  the  ap- 
proach of  these  troops,  and  immediately  ordered  a  retreat,  at  the 
same  time  stationing  a  part  of  his  command  in  a  strong  position  on 
Bergen  (Jersey  City)  Heights  to  cover  his  retreat.  Major  Sutherland 
pursued  Lee  to  what  is  now  Englewood,  N.  J. ;  but,  upon  discovering 
the  approach  of  Lieutenant  Reed,  who  was  advancing  to  Lee's  relief, 
he  quickly  retreated  without  even  the  semblance  of  an  attack.  The 
result,  however,  of  this  raid  by  Lee  was  not  without  good  effects;  for, 
while  losing  only  two  in  killed,  he  had  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  of  the  garrison,  some  of  whom  were  officers.  In  his  report  of  the 
action,  Major  Lee,  with,  his,  characteristic  chivalry,  says :  "I  intended 
to  have  burned  the  barracks ;  but,  on  finding  a  number  of  sick  sol- 
diers and  women  with  young  children  in  them,  humanity  forbade  the 
execution  of  my  intention." 

From  this  time  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  there  is 
little  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  Bergen.  In  the  December  following 
Lee's  attack  on  Paulus  Hook,  General  Wayne  came  down  from  Tap- 
pan,  and  encamped  at  Bergen  around  a  fort  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  been  erected  about  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the 
center  of  the  town,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  palisaded  fort  first 
built  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  place  as  a  protection  against  the 
Indians.1  On  August  24,  also,  in  1780,  the  light  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lafayette  moved  down  from  their  camp  near  Fort  Lee, 
and  took  post  the  same  evening  within  musket-shot  of  Paulus  Hook; 
and  the  following  morning  all  of  Lafayette's  command  was  en- 
camped on  the  brow  of  the  hill  (now  a  portion  of  Hudson  City,  a  part 

h.»N™ton,„fr,WB*7e°  f.T6,  J"  ***  e*rttel  *™»t™»*  <»™=d  will,  ,oi,  taring 
nmg  of  tn.  Revolufcon,  w.,  in  reality  only  ,n    been  employed  in  ite  .recti™. 
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of  Jersey  City)  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.'  From  this  time,  ami  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  both  armies  indulged  in  skirmishes  ami  raids 
upon  each  other's  lines.  The  result  was  considerable  irritation  upon 
either  side,  but  with  no  serious  consequences. 

But  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  were  again  re- 
called to  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Jersey  City  —  some  of  whom 
had  been  active  participants  in  the  war— by  the  visit  of  (leneral  La- 
fayette as  the  guest  of 
the  United  Stales  in 
lHli4.  On  September 
2,'J  of  that  year  he 
crossed  over  to  Jersey 
City  from  New-York, 
whence,  with  a  large 
escort,  he  journeyed 
to  Newark.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  the  "Five 
Corners ''  (Hudson 
City),  ho  found  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  jieo- 
ple  of  Bergen  prepared 
to  tender  him  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  Dur-  T1IK  WTEVENS  in-stitl-te.3 

ing  this  demonstration  he  was  presented  by  Domine  Cornelisen, 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Bergen,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Bergen,  with  a  superb  gold-mounted  cane,  made  from  an 
apple-tree  under  which,  in  177!),  he  and  his  chief,  Washington,  with 
other  officers  of  the  American  army,  had  dined,  and  on  which  occa- 
sion a  council  hail  been  held  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army 
then  in  the  vicinity:' 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  on  Jersey  City  Heights,  organized 
in  1680,  for  many  years  depended  upon  Holland  for  its  pastors;  ami 
even  as  late  as  iKoO,  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Taylor  —  so  long  the  revered 

1  Theexnct  locality  was  oil  the  bill  overlooking 
the  present  Jersey  City  cemetery,  and  around  the 
old  tree  which  stood  between  Magnolia  Avenue 
and  Henry  street.  This  tree,  according  to  Win- 
field  (an  excellent  authorilv).  was  cut  down  De- 
cember '20,  1871;  but  the  writer's  impression  is 
that  this  act  of  vandalism  was  committed  in  1873. 

2  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technoloirv  is  the  re- 


wilh  a  competent  enrps  of  profi 
tors,  and  h;is  -.ince  continued 
lion.    A  short  distance  from 
liiirh  project  in  i;  lilntT  which  i 
view  of  the  noble  llnd-.ti.  - 
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with  such  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  s?."H 
as  his  executors  miirht  deem  necessary  to  nm 
the  institution.  It  was  opened  in  September 


address  by  Rev.  John  I 
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pastor  of  this  church  —  preached  in  the  morning  in  Dutch,  and  in  the 
evening  in  English.1 

At  the  present  day  Jersey  City  is  really  an  immense  depot  for  the 
railroads  whose  termini  are  within  its  limits.  It  has,  perhaps,  the 
largest  railroad  depot  in  the  world— that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, covering  over  seven  acres  of  ground;  and  it  is  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  he  the  railroad  center  of  the  United  States.  Two  large 
ocean  steamship  lines  have  here  their  docks,  and  however  prosaic  a 
place  it  may  now  appear  to  be,  yet  to  students  of  American  history  it 
will  always,  from  its  antecedents,  be  a  city  of  interest. 

Ho  bo  ken  2 — the  twin  sister,  so  to  speak,  of  Jersey  City — was  settled 
in  1643,  its  first  house  having  been  built  in  that  year  by  Teunissen 
Van  Putten.  The  village  attracted  little  attention  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  when  it  became  a  noted  resort  for 
New-Yorkers,  who  were  wont  after  business  hours  to  cross  the  Hudson 
with  their  families  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  afternoon's  outing  under  the 
delightful  shade.  Its  "  Elysian  Fields  "  and  its  beautiful  Weehawken 
were  also  for  many  years  veritable  Meccas  where  old  politicians — 
especially  Federalists — sought  each  other's  companionship,  and  talked 
over  the  signs  of  the  times  as  they  gazed  sadly  at  the  spot  where  their 
idol,  Alexander  Hamilton,  had  so  recently  fallen.  This  locality,  known 
for  many  years  as  the  "Weehawken  dueling-ground,"  lies  a  little 
north  of  the  site  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  directly  opposite  the  foot  of 
West  Thirty-first  street,  New- York.  Here,  in  1801,  Philip  Hamilton 
was  mortally  wounded  in.  a  duel  by  Greorge  J.  Backer ;  and  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground,  three  years  later,  his  father,  the  illustrious 
Alexander  Hamilton,  fell  before  the  pistol  of  Aaron  Burr.  Formerly 
a  marble  monument,  erected  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  marked  the 
exact  place  of  the  fatal  encounter;  and,  as  late  as  1870,  a  cedar-tree, 
against  which  Hamilton  leaned  while  the  seconds  were  arranging  the 
preliminaries,  was  still  standing.  Now,  however,  the  bed  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  has  destroyed  the  tree,  besides  removing  every  vestige 
of  the  narrow  ledge  on  which  the  principals  stood.  After  the  monu- 
ment disappeared,  two  granite  boulders  occupied  its  place,  with  the 
names  of  Hamilton  and  Burr  inscribed  upon  them  respectively. 

But  the  distinctive  and  charmingly  unique  features  of  Hoboken 
have  long  since  vanished.    All  is  changed.    The  memories  of  the 

i  In  the  early  days  of  this  church,  when  it  was  York  city,  he  would  return  and  find  his  horse  in 

without  a  minister  |the  one  engaged  in  Holland  the  same  place.     (Conversations  by  the  author 

not  having  arrived),  the  Dutch  pastor  of  the  New-  with  the  late  Dr.  Taylor.) 

York  church  was  in  the  hahit  of  coining  over  on  2  Hoboken— or  Hoboean,  as  spoiled  in  original 

certain  Sundays  to  administer  the  sacrament,  for  deeds  — is  a  pure  Indian  word,  and  signifies  "  a 

which  he  received  three  bushels  of  wheat  and  four  tobacco-pipe."    In  an  ancient  deed  given  in  1630 

of  corn.    Dr.  Taylor,  also,  as  late  as  1840.  used  to  by  the  director-general  of  New  Netherland,  it  ia 

ride  down  to  Jersey  City  ferry,  hitching  his  horse  spoken  of  as  Hoboean  HaeMng,  i.  e.,  "  The  land 

to  a  fence;  and,  after  spending  the  day  in  New-  of  the  tobacco-pipe." 
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Elysiau  Fields  and  of  Woohawken  now  linger  only  in  tho  polished 
verso  of  Hallook'  and  Sands,  and  the  chtssic  prose  of  Irving  and 
Yerplanck.  The  population  has  become  almost  entirely  German: 
lager-beer  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  artificially  constructed  groves, 
usurp  the  classic  shades  of  the  Elysiau  Fields;  and  the  places 
which  <mce  witnessed  sighing  swains  and  languishing  inamoratas 
are  now  filled  with  the  more  prosaic  labors  of  longshoremen  toiling 
at  the  wharves  of  the  great  ocean  liners.- 


STATKX  ISLAND 

States  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  State  of  New- York,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  five  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  New- York,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  waters  of  New-York  Bay.  The  pictur- 
esque Kill  von  Kull,  narrow  but  navigable  for  steamboats  and  sailing 
vessels,  winds  between  the  major  part  of  its  northern  boundary  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  while  Newark  Bay  and  Stab-n  Island  Sound 
continue  its  environment  on  the  northwest  and  "west,  the  lower  bav 
and  Karitan  Bay  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and  the  Narrows,  flowing 
between  it  and  Long  Island,  complete  its  watery  surroundings.  Its 
length  is  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  ;  greatest  breadth,  eight  miles  ;  and 
it  embraces  an  area  of  fifty-eight  and  a  half  square  miles,  divided  into 
the  towns  of  Castleton,  Middletown,  Northfield,  Southfield,  and  West- 
field,  and  forming,  together  with  a  few  neighboring  islets,  the  county 
of  Richmond,  the  most  southerly  in  tho  State.  In  1(>09,  when  Hudson 
first  cast  anchor  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  Staten  Island  was  inhabited 
by  numbers  of  Raritan  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  powerful  nation  of 
Delawares.  These  savages,  who  were  at  first  of  a  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  whites,  were  soon  converted  into  a  hostile  race,  owing  to 
the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  Dutch  who  had 
settled  on  Manhattan  Island.  Governor  Kieft's  cruelties  added  to  the 
resentment  felt  by  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  murders, 
attacks  on  villages,  burning  of  houses,  and  general  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  as  shown  in  tho  first  volume  of  this  history. 

Tho  earliest  settlement  on  the  island  was  made  in  1(124  by  a  party 
of  Walloons,  some  of  whom  found  homes  for  themselves  there;  but 
unable  to  remain  permanently,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Indians 


i  Wi-vliawken  was  tlif  wi-ne  of  Fitz-Orei-m- 
Hall.-ok's  "  fourthly  Pnradiw." 

•  Five  of  th«  lMwst  -.(csmHliip  litu-a  which  com.- 
into  tho  i»irt  ot  NYw-Y»rk  huvo  t!i.-ir  docki  at 
Vol.  IV. -3. 


HiilwikcN.  Allium:  tin-in  nri'  the  N..rlh  U.Tman 
l.lovd,  rumiiiii:  t..  Humlmnr.  Jir.-m.-n,  nnd  tin- 
M.-ciit.-rraumti  ].,.rts;  mid  tin-  Wils.m  I,m,-.  u> 
Hull.  England. 
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and  the  lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing,  they  returned  to  Manhattan 
Island.  Other  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  were  frequently 
made  thereafter  by  various  persons,  including  the  Waldenses  and 
Huguenots,  to  open  up  settlements  on  Staten  Island ;  but  it  was  not 
until  April  13,  1670,  when  its  purchase  was  finally  effected  by 
Governor  Lovelace  (the  terms  of  sale 
requiring  its  evacuation  by  the  Indians 
shortly  after),  that  it  became  a  safe 
place  of  abode  for  the  whites.  In  1673, 
upon  the.  declaration  of  war  against 
Holland  by  England  and  France,  the 
island  was  captured  by  tie  Dutch, 
Lovelace's  property  suffering  severely. 
The  following  year,  however,  on  the 
I"'  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
?  "Westminster,  the  island  came  again 
into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
During  the  colonial  period  there  was 
a  rapid  increase  of  population,  many 
.  French  Protestants  coming  to  it  for 
e^y-t:  Q^i^yu^  homes,  an<i  "bringing  with  them  useful 
arts,  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  husbandry,  and,  above  all,  their 
well-known  virtues,  with  a  pure,  simple  Bible  faith.'"  In  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  Staten  Island  was  one  that  constantly  intruded  itself,  New- York 
claiming  it  as  a  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Dutch  asserting  that  it 
belonged  to  New  Jersey.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle 
the  dispute  in  1807,  but  accomplished  nothing ;  new  commissioners 
were  appointed  in  1827,  with  a  like  unsatisfactory  result,  and  it  was 
not  until  1833  that  the  question  was  finally  settled. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Staten  Island  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  affairs.  Favored  by  its  situation,  the  British 
quickly  availed  themselves  of  its  comparatively  defenseless  condition, 
establishing  temporary  camps  and  headquarters  there,  and  many  en- 
gagements occurred  between  them  and  the  American  troops,  generally 
on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  island.  With  the  advent  of 
peace  in  1815,  the  island  partook  of  the  prosperity  which  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  State.  New  villages  sprang  up,  the  population 
increased,  and  good  roads  were  laid  out.  The  first  steam  ferry-boat, 
the  Nautilus,  began  its  trips  between  the  island  and  the  Battery, 
November  29,  1817.  The  population,  which  in  1698  was  727,  became 
in  1790,  3838;  in  1870,  33,029;  and  in  1890,  51,693;  and  is  now  com- 
posed chiefly  of  persons  of  American  birth.    The  topography  of  the 

i  Baylea'a  "  History  of  Richmond  County."    New-York,  1887. 
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island  is  somewhat  peculiar:  while  the  surface  is  mostly  level  or  of  a 
slightly  undulating  character,  two  broad  ranges  of  hills  extend  across 
its  northern  part,  and  attain  a  maximum  height  of  over  three  hundred 
feet.  From  the  slopes  and  summits  of  these  hills  superb  views  are 
obtained  in  all  directions.  The  bold  land  at  the  northern  extremity 
commands  t lie  whole  bay,  the  Long  Island  shore,  Governor^  Island, 
Xew-York  city,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  while  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  liedlow's  Island  looms  up  in 
the  foreground.  Looking  southeast  from  the  high  land  opposite  the 
Narrows,  and  adjoining  the  government  property  of  Fort  Wadsworth, 
it  appears  but  a  stone's- throw  to  Fort  Lafayette,  with  the  long  outline 
of  Fort  Hamilton  immediately  behind  it  ;  beyond  is  Gravesend  Hay, 
the  many  towering  buildings  upon  Coney  Island,  and  the  white  beach 
of  Rockaway.  To  the  south  the  waves  of  the  lower  bay  ripple  upon 
the  Ntaten  Island  shore,  the  highlands  of  Xavesiuk  stand  out  boldly 
at  the  limit  of  the  view,  and  the  faint  line  on  the  horizon  a  little  to 
their  left  is  Sandy  Hook.  The  great  expanse  of  water  presented  in 
this  view  is  by  no  means  a  desolate  one,  and  while  the  stir  and  life  of 
the  upper  bay  in  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis  are  not  visible,  there 
is  still  sufficient  movement  to  charm  the  eye.  Steamships  inav  be 
constantly  seen  going  and  coming,  steamboats  pass  and  repass  un- 
ceasingly, the  omnipresent  tugs  dash  here  and  there  in  search  of  cus- 
tomers, coasting-schooners  plod  along  lazily,  and  trim  yachts  rise 
lightly  and  speedily  over  the  ocean's  swell.  Further  south,  the  Atlan- 
tic stretches  away  in  all  its  glory,  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  grow  smaller 
and  less  distinct,  sea  and  sky  converge,  and  the  sun  occasionally  lends 
an  unusual  whiteness  to  the  sails,  now  become  mere  specks  on  the 
distant  horizon. 

The  island  is  sought  by  many  Xew-York  business  men  as  a  place 
of  residence;  it  is  dotted  over  with  homes  of  all  varieties,  from  the 
modest  cottage  to  the  pretentious  country-seat.  One-  of  the  former, 
near  New  Brighton,  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
home  of  George  William  Curtis.  An  excellent  ferry  service  of  tine 
boats  enables  persons  to  reach  St.  George's — the  northern  point  of 
the  island — every  twenty  minutes,  where,  upon  arriving,  rapid-tran- 
sit trains,  with  a  central  station  at  the  ferry -houses,  meet  the  boats 
and.  carry  passengers  to  each  side  of  the  island.  New  Brighton  and 
Port  Richmond  on  the  north  shore,  and  Tottenville  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  are  incorporated  villages;  the  latter  place 
is  reached  by  the  Staten  Island  Kailroad,  which  runs  from  Clifton, 
opposite  the  Narrows,  directly  through  the  center  of  the  county. 
A  mile  from  St.  George's,  and  also  on  the  north  shore,  is  situated 
an  important  institution,  "Sailors'  Snug  Harbor."  It  occupies  a 
beautiful  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Kill  von  Kull,  and  is  a  retreat 
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for  aged  and  superannuated  seamen,  who  must  be  native-born.1 
The  extensive  buildings  which  compose  it  have  accommodation  for 
one  thousand  inmates,  and  the  grounds,  containing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  are  excellently  kept.  It  was  founded  in  1801  by  Captain 
Robert  S.  Kandall,  who  bequeathed  to  the  institution  New-York  real 
estate  now  of  great  value.  A  board  of  trustees  manages  its  affairs, 
and  its  yearly  income  is  over  $300,000. 

The  dangers  arising  from  infected  vessels  entering  the  port  of  New- 
York  was  foreseen  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  early  as  1716 
all  vessels  from  the  "West  Indies  were  compelled  to  anchor  off  Staten 
Island.  In  1758  Bedlow's  Island  was  constituted  a  quarantine  station 
by  the  provincial  legislature,  which  enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  city ;  these  laws  were  reenacted  in  1784  by  the  State  legislature. 
In  1794  Governor's  Island  was  substituted  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
quarantine  station,  but  its  proximity  alarmed  the  citizens,  and  seven 
years  later  it  was  removed  to  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island.  The 
location  of  this  institution  on  the  island  was  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
content among  the  inhabitants,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  have  it  removed.  In  1857  Sandy  Hook  was 
selected  as  a  site  by  the  legislature,  but  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
prevented  the  transfer.  Another  site  was  chosen,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  at  Seguine's  Point,  where  buildings  were  erected. 
These  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  night  attack ;  and  the  old  buildings 
at  Tompkinsville  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  At  present  the 
main  quarantine  station  is  at  Clifton,  opposite  the  Narrows,  and  is 
connected  by  telegraph  wjth  the  lower  quarantine,  six  miles  south  in 
the  lower  bay,  on  two  artificial  islands  named  Swinburne  and  Hoffman 
islands,  where  all  vessels  having  contagious  diseases  on  board  are 
detained  by  the  health  officer  of  the  port. 

The  approaches  to  the  city  of  New- York  by  water  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  defense  by  fortifications.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  comparatively  contracted  chan- 
nel at  the  Narrows  compelling  vessels  to  pass  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  both  Long  and  Staten  Islands.  On  the  latter  island  the  area 
of  the  government  reservation  for  military  defenses  is  about  one 
hundred  acres.  The  purchase  of  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  reser- 
vation and  required  for  military  purposes  has  not  been  completed, 
excepting  that  of  a  tract  of  fourteen  acres  adjoining  South  Beach, 
which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineer  Department,  it  not  having 
been  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  commander  of  the  post.  For 
many  years  there  have  been  two  separate  forts  at  this  point.  The  lower 
fort,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Eichmond,  and  named  after  the  county 

1  Or,  if  of  foreign  birth,  must  prove  by  documentary  evidence  that  they  have  served  before  the  mast 
at  least  five  years  In  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 
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in  which  it  is  situated,  is  an  inclosed  granite  work,  with  three  tiers 
of  casematcd  guns,  surmounted  by  a  barbette  battery.  It  is  flanked 
on  each  side  by  earthworks,  with  the  usual  traverses  and  emplaee- 
ments.  The  fort  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  rear,  railed  Fort 
Tompkins,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  high- water  mark,  is  also 
an  inclosed  granite  work  surmounted  by  a  barbette  battery.  It  was 
named  after  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  Xew-York,  who  died 
on  Staten  Island,  June  11,  1S25.  A  modern  fortification  just  outside 
and  south  of  Fort  Tomp- 
kins is  uearing  comple- 
tion. Battery  Hudson  is 
the  name  given  to  the 
earthen  works  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the 
reservation,  with  a  few 
emplacements  for  heavy 
guns  and  some  sea-coast 
mortars  in  rear  of  the 
guns.  The  construction 
of  Fort  Wadsworth  was 
begun  in  1847,  and  its  cost  was  $731,084:;  early  the  following  year 
work  was  inaugurated  on  Fort  Tompkins,  and  the  amount  thus  far 
expended  upon  it  is  $1,470,300.  Battery  Hudson  has  involved  an 
outlay  of  $207,305.  The  whole  reservation  is  now  called  Fort  "Wads- 
worth,  in  memory  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic,  services  of  Brigadier- 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  of  New- York  State.  "With  this  fort 
is  connected  one  of  President  Lincoln's  humorous  sallies.  High  offi- 
cials of  the  navy  proposed  to  the  President  that  the  military  engi- 
neers should  prepare  Fort  Wadsworth  with  sand-bags  and  other 
appliances,  according  to  the  latest  idea  of  defense  against  iron-clad 
ships  with  heavy  armaments;  and  that  an  iron-clad  ship  should  then 
try  to  batter  it  down.  The  experiment  was  to  lie  tried  of  the  relative 
powers  of  such  a  battery  to  destroy,  and  of  such  a  fortification  to 
withstand.  The  President  paid  a  visit  to  Secretary  Stanton  in  his 
office,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Stanton  sent  for  the  then 
Chief  of  Engineers,  General  Delafield.-  He  heard  the  whole  plan  in 
silence,  and  then  said  :  '  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  pro- 

i  The  Austen  honsi-.  said  to  hove  been  built  in  rated  with  tiles  brought  from  Amsti  rtliuu  I  wo  hun- 

1710  at  Clifton.  S.  I.,  just  north  of  tin-  quarantine  drill  years  aj*o  ;  and  above  the  mantel  i-  suspended 

station,  is  almost  burrnunik'tl  by  venerable,  trees,  one  of  the  links  of  the  enormous  chain  which  win 

and  commands  a  view  of  the  bay.    Tin-  front  door  stretched  across  the  Hudson  in  177*  m  a  pruter- 

ii  of  oak.  three  indie*  thick,  anil  is  ornamented  Hon  for  West  Point.   The  house  was  used  both  by 

with  a  lance  knocker  in  Ihefnrtn  of  a  griffin's  bead,  the  Hritish  nnd  American*  at  various  limes  dur- 

brought  from  a  French  eln'.lenu  te  ar  Knuen.   Th-'  inir  the  IteVuluiiunary  War.  Kl>lT"K. 
ceilini-s  are  of  paneled  nak.  anil  Ibe  llnor*  of  «j>1|i|         -  I  leneral  Rh-tmrrl  1  trlaflrM  »a-  n  SeW-Y«rii<T, 

deal  taken  from  the  cabins  of  captured  ship^.     In  an  eminent  military  inline,  r.  ami  fur  tunny  veins 

the  main  bull  is  a  fireplace,  ten  feet  wide,  deco-  superintendent  of  (be  ['.  S.  Jhlitarj  Academy. 

RiirruB. 
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vision  is  made  that  my  fort  shall  be  allowed  to  defend  itself.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  costly  permanent  forts,  and  it  is  in  complete  order. 
I  shall  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  test,  if  yon  permit  me  to 
man  my  batteries  and  fire  hack  again ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  stand 
by  and  see  those  expensive  works  knocked  to  pieces  without  their 
having  a  chance  to  give  as  good  as  they  get.'  'That 's  right!  that 's 
right! '  said  the  President.  '  Why,  they  told  me  you  were  a  good  deal 
of  an  old  fogy;  but  I  like  just  such  old  fogy  ideas  as  yours.'  It 
seemed  that  some  persons  had  been  advising  the  President  to  retire 
General  Delafleld,  and  put  a  younger  officer  at  the  head  of  his  corps."1 
General  Wadsworth  fell  at  the  head  of  his  division,  May  6,  1864,  in 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Virginia;  of  him,  Horace  Greeley,  in  his 
"American  Conflict,"  writes :  "  The  country's  salvation  claimed  no 
nobler  sacrifice  than  that  of  James  S.  Wadsworth  of  New- York. 
No  one  surrendered  more  for  his  country's  sake,  or  gave  his  life 
more  joyfully  for  her  deliverance."  The  fort  which  bears  his  name 
is  at  present  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Abram  C. 
Wildrick,  First  United  States  Artillery. 

The  rapid-transit  railroad  has  given  an  extraordinary  impetus  to 
Staten  Island.  The  summer  sail  down  the  bay,  the  convenient  change 
to  the  cars,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  persons  are  carried  to  their 
stations,  have  attracted  thousands  to  its  shores.  Arrochar,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  a  seaside  resort  possessing  a  tine  beach,  is 
thronged  daily  by  crowds  during  the  season,  who  reach  it  by  these 
trains.  The  island  has  its  athletic  and  cricket  clubs,  its  boating  and 
canoe  organizations,  and  gome  of  these  associations  have  grounds  of 
surprising  excellence.  As  a  suburb  of  New- York  it  has  no  equal  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  facility  of  access,  and  to  business  men  who 
desire  to  have  their  families  near  them  during  the  summer  months, 
its  hotels  and  cottages  afford  ample  accommodation,  and  it  will  always 
remain  a  convenient  and  favored  spot. 


SOVEENOB'S  ISLAND 

In  the  sense  that  Columbia  is  the  "  gem  of  the  ocean,"  Governor's 
Island  may  be  fitly  called  the  jewel  of  New-York  harbor.  In  winter 
its  mantle  of  snow  causes  it  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight  like  a  veritable 
Koh-i-noor;  in  summer  its  verdure-covered  slopes  and  rich  foliage, 
surrounded  by  the  flashing  waters  of  the  bay,  suggest  some  huge 

1  Townsend's  "Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War." 
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emerald  in  a  crystal  setting.  Situated  due  south  of  Manhattan 
Island,  little  more  than  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Battery,  it  lias  been 
in  turn  a  vestibule  of  settlement  and  an  outwork  of  defense.  11  In 
the  year  1621  the  West  India  Company,  which  obtained  a  granl  or 
patent  from  the  Static-*  Jeneral  for  the  settling  and  planting  of  a 
colony  here,  called  the  New  Netherlands,  made  one  of  the  firsl  set- 
tlements near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  River  upon  an  island  called 
Xutten  Island."  1  Its  Algonquin  name  was  *'  Paggam-k''  or  "  iVi-anuc  " 
meaning  nut-trees;  before  the  settler's  ax  was  plied  with  unsenti- 
mental vigor  in  the  interests  of  so-called  civilization,  the  island  was 
covered  with  groves  of  walnut,  shollbark,  and  chestnut  trees,  in 
memory  of  -which  the  practical  Dutchmen  who  first  visited  it  trans- 
lated its  Indian  name  into  "Xutten"  or  "Nooten''  Island.  Al  first 
it  was  a  mere  appurtenance  of  the  colonial  governors  who,  in  turn 


for  England  or  Holland,  ruled  over  the  province.  In  fact,  it  became 
a  sort  of  country-seat  of  those  dignitaries  as  early  as  l(>:i7,  when  the 
thrifty  Wouter  Van  Twiller  purchased  if  for  his  own  use,  erecting 
thereon  a  windmill  for  sawing  purposes.  Upon  his  departure  it  re- 
verted to  the  government,  and  in  1698  we  find  the  Ear]  of  Bellomonl 
complaining  that  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  late  governor,  "bath  had  no 
regard  to  rules,  but  upon  notice  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  T 
should  be  Governour  he  granted  away  every  foot  of  land  thai  was 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Government  in  such  extravagant  quantities 
that  a  grant  to  one  man  contains  seventy  miles  in  length  and  eight 
miles  broad.  A  small  island  called  Xutten  Island  for  the  grazing  of 
a  few  coach  horses  anil  Cows  for  the  Governour's  family,  he  would 
likewise  have  leased  out  to  one  formerly  his  footman,  but  the  Coun- 
cil were  ashamed  to  consent  to  it,  so  that  is  only  left  undisposed  of 
for  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  King's  Governours."'- 

The  coveted  "  Xahoth's  Vineyard"  was  of  irregular  shape,  its  long- 
est diameter  being  from  north  to  south,  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
length;  transversely  it  measured  about  three  hundred  yards ;  it  iiad 


1  Colonel  Nichols  Bayard  to  tin-  F.arl  <.f  11.11  nut.  July  li.  li'.HS. 

2  Hurl  of  Btllomoiit  to  Lords  of  Tradi-,  July  1.  I6U8. 
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an  elevation  above  high-water  mark  of  twenty  feet.  Its  earliest  area 
was  computed  at  over  one  hundred  acres,  but  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  the  bay  has  gradually  reduced  it  to  about  sixty-five  acres.  At  a 
council  held  at  Fort  William  Henry,  September  26,  1691,  Nutten 
Island  was  officially  absorbed  within  the  county  of  New-York.  The 
island  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  attention  for  military  purposes 
before  1702,  when  Lord  Cornbury  wrote  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  "this 
Province  is  liable  to  be  attacked  two  ways.  One  by  land,  that  is 
by  Schenectady  and  Albany.  The  other  way  is  by  sea  at  New 
York  itself ;  there  lies  just  over  against  the  town  a  small  island  of 
about  four-score  acres  of  land,  called  Nutten  Island,  which  lies  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  town.  A  bomb-vessel  may  lie  behind  that  island 
and  bombard  the  city  as  they  please  and  all  the  guns  we  have  cannot 
hurt  them.  The  way  to  prevent  this  will  be  to  erect  two  stone  bat- 
teries at  a  place  called  the  Narrows.  One  upon  Long  Island  and  the 
other  upon  Staten  Island :  the  sea  is  but  a  little  over  a  mile  in  this 
place,  and  batteries  being  placed  there  of  twenty  guns  each  it  will  be 
impossible  for  anybody  to  hurt  us  by  sea."  This  appeal  was  eventually 
responded  to  by  an  appropriation  of  £1500,  which  the  thrifty  Corn- 
bury  expended  largely  in  building  a  handsome  residence,  and  in 
other  peaceful  improvements. 

But  people  are  slow,  the  world  over,  to  take  "  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion," and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Americans  have  always  been 
reluctant  to  anticipate  invasion.  And  so,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  colonial  period,  we  find  the  recommendation  repeated  to  the  home 
government  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New-York,  or 
that  "some  heavy  cannon  may  be  mounted  in  the  Narrows  and  upon 
Nutten  Island."1  In  1708  the  island  became  a  temporary  quarantine 
station  for  10,000  immigrants  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  in 
the  Old  "World.  They  were  Palatines,  and  after  brief  detention  in 
the  harbor  they  passed  on  to  found  new  settlements  in  the  interior  of 
the  province,  near  Albany.  The  dawn  of  the  Revolution  found  the 
island  still  without  any  permanent  fortifications ;  and  although  it  was 
in  turn  occupied  by  detachments  of  American  and  British  troops,  the 
close  of  the  conflict  left  it  with  simple  intrenchments  of  earth. 

In  1784,  Governor  George  Clinton  leased  Governor's  Island  for  a 
race-course  and  summer  resort,  and  we  are  told  of  races  having  been 
held  there  in  1785  and  1786 ;  and  from  1786  to  1794  it  was  again  a 
quarantine  station.  In  1794,  £50,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  placing  the  island  in  a  defensive  condition  against  an  anticipated 
attack  by  the  French,  and  volunteers  were  called  for  the  work  on  the 
intrenchments ;  this  was  increased  by  an  appropriation  from  the  gen- 
eral government  of  $31,117,  and  from  1799  to  1801  Congress  voted 

1  Governor  Hardy  (1756)  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
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$60,578.23  for  the  same  purpose.  In  lstXi,  however,  a  carefully  con- 
sidered plan  was  carried  into  execution  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  army,  Colonel  Jonathan  Williams,  whose  name 
was  given  to  a  detached  work  on  the  northwestern  point  of  the  island, 
now  used  only  as  a  saluting-battery.  Colonel  Williams's  plans  (pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Fortification)  proposed  an 
armament  for  Fort  Columbus  of  104,  and  for  Castle  Williams  of  100 
guns.  The  last-named  work  was  built  on  a  bed  of  rocks,  its  wall 
forty  feet  high,  covering  three  fifths  of  a  circle  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  easomated  with  bomb-proof  arches  for  two  tiers  of  guns, 
and  was  built  of  Newark  red  sandstone  taken  from  the  same  quarry 
that  supplied  the  material  for  the  construction  of  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Castle  G-arden.  The  interior  of  the  castle  was  open  to  the  sky;  the 
walls  were  eight  feet  thick  on  the  lower  tier,  and  seven  feet  on  the 
upper;  there  were  also  two  stone  magazines  for  powder,  and  a  small 
well  of  good  water.  Fort  Columbus  was  built  on  the  site  of  Fort  Jay 
(as  the  earliest  earthwork  was  called),  and  consisted  of  four  batteries, 
three  curtains,  and  an  attached  casemated  ravelin.  The  ditch  was 
about  forty  feet  wide.  There  was  a  magazine  of  500  barrels'  rapa- 
city, and  brick  barracks  and  quarters  for  a  garrison  of  two  companies. 

When  the  War  of  1812  began,  the  island  became  the  scene  of  bustle 
and  military  preparation.  Under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Burbeck 
of  the  regular  artillery,  commanding  the  harbor  posts,  the  State  vol- 
unteers and  recruits  for  the  army  were  drilled  and  fitted  for  the  field. 
About  this  time  (July  6,  1812)  occurred  the  resignation  of  Colonel 
Williams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  his  assignment  to  command  the  work 
bearing  his  name  having  given  rise  to  dissatisfaction  in  the  artillery 
arm  of  the  service.  After  the  War  of  1812  an  additional  defensive 
work,  called  the  "South  Battery,"  was  erected  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  island,  so  as  to  command  Buttermilk  Channel.  In  1812  a  cholera 
scare  interrupted  the  routine  of  service,'  and  in  18:50  the  post  was  left 
without  a  garrison,  all  available  troops  being  needed  in  Florida  dur- 
ing the  Seminole  War.  From  1837  to  1852  nothing  disturbed  the 
even  tenor  of  life  on  the  island  excepting  a  ripple  of  activity  during 
the  Mexican  War  period  (1840-48).  In  the  latter  year  it  was  formally 
announced  as  the  headquarters  of  the  recruiting  service  for  the  army. 

Another  interval  of  pipe-clay  and  monotonous  guard-duty  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stirring  times  of  18(il~(i5,  when  tin-  island  became  an 
important  depot  for  the  Tinted  States,  although  it  was  never  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  its  garrison.  The  ancient  Castle  Williams 
became  the  dungeon  for  Confederate  prisoners  of  war,  more  than  one 
thousand  having  been  confined  there  at  the  time.  A  notable  event 
was  the  execution  in  1S(I4  of  John  Y.  Beall,  a  Confederate  officer,  con- 
victed of  piracy  on  the  lakes.    A  peculiar  interest  was  attached  to 
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the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  man,  by  reason  of  his  kinship  with  a  dis- 
tinguished family  which  had  in  other  days  served  the  country  long 
and  faithfully.  After  the  war  came  the  usual  reaction,  the  island 
becoming  a  place  of  deposit  for  surplus  stores  and  the  debris  of 
numerous  battlefields. 

Under  the  administration  of  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  com- 
manding the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic,  a  large  sum  of  money, 
appropriated  by  Congress,  was  expended  in  improving  the  military 
post  of  Port  Columbus,  which,  comprises  all  of  Governor's  Island, 
excepting  about  six  acres  on  the  north  side,  upon  which  are  the 
buildings  of  the  New- York  Arsenal,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Department.  At  this  time  a  number  of 
modern  cottages  suitable  for  officers'  quarters  was  erected,  a  flexible 
pipe  was  laid  on  the  bed  of  Buttermilk  Channel,  connecting  the  island 
with  the  Brooklyn  water-system,  work  was  begun  on  a  permanent 
sea-wall  to  protect  the  public  domain  from  further  encroachment  by 
the  tide,  a  new  steam  ferry-boat  was  purchased,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  division  established  on  the  island.  The  old  station  became 
infused  with  new  life ;  social  entertainments,  to  the  success  of  which 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  lent  their  presence,  were  frequent; 
public  intercourse  with  the  island,  which  for  years  had  been  sus- 
pended, was  renewed,  and  from  Uncle  Sam's  old  watch-tower,  under 
the  old  flag,  spoke  the  morning  and  evening  gun  with,  a  new  meaning. 

In  1878,  the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the  United  States,  an 
association  of  officers  of  the  army  and  others  interested  in  military 
progress,  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New-York,  with  General  Hancock 
as  its  president.  Soon  after,  the  institution  was  established  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  where  with  its  library  and  museum  it  has  added  greatly 
to  the  local  attractions.  Since  1878  it  has  increased  in  importance 
and  membership, — comprising  nearly  three  thousand  officers  of  the 
army,  volunteers,  and  National  Guard, — and  through  the  medium  of 
its  journal  has  penetrated  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  A 
small  chapel,  under  the  care  of  Trinity  parish,  and  an  officers'  club, 
are  provisions  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  comfort  of  the  garrison, 
which  consists  of  two  batteries  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Major  William  L.  Haskin,  U.  S.  A. 

Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  since  the  white  man  first  set 
foot  on  Governor's  Island.  During  that  time  men  high  in  civic  or 
military  station  have  pressed  its  turf  and  kept  watch  and  ward  over 
the  harbor  entrance.  Colonial  governors  like  Colden,  De  Lancey, 
Hardy,  Moore,  and  Tryon  have  smoked  their  pipes,  sipped  their 
Madeira,  and  meditated  more  or  less  mischief  in  the  shade  of  the 
nut-trees.  Gallant  soldiers  have  planned  battles  or  rested  on  their 
laurels  in  sight  of  its  lawn-like  "parade."   Here  the  gallant  Prescott 
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of  the  Revolution  trained  his  feeble  armament  upon  the  proud  war- 
ships of  King  George. ;  here  the  engineer  Williams,  some  thirty  years 
afterward,  traced  the  angles  of  Fort  <'olumbus;  and  saw  arise  the  red 
sandstone  monument  to  his  memory;  on  this  spot,  under  the  eyes  of 
Looniis,  preparations  for  the  Mexican  war  went  on  with  military 
method;  from  his  modest  quarters  at  this  post  was  ealled,  in  lsi.il, 
the  sterling  field-officer  Heintzelman  to  do  honor  to  a  higher  grade; 
and  here,  after  four  years  of  bitter,  bloody  strife,  came  to  a  well- 
earned  rest  and  high  command,  Hancock, — "the  Superb,'' — who,  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  friends,  "fought  his  battles  o'er  again,"  and 
rounded  up  his  career  with  a  civic  campaign  in  which  defeat  brought 
no  dishonor:  and  it  is  admitted  that  under  no  other  resident  was  so 
much  done  to  improve  the  island  and  preserve  its  natural  beauty. 
Finally,  in  succession,  came  the  able  and  courteous  Schofield  (now 
the  head  of  the  United  States  Army),  and  the  earnest  and  scholarly 
Howard,  who,  from  his  office  overlooking  the  Narrows  and  Staten 
Island,  administers  the  affairs  of  a  military  command  extending  from 
Maine  to  Florida. 


FORT  LAFAYETTE 

The  construction  of  this  fort  was  begun  during  the  war  of  IS  1  ^, 
when  the  necessity  of  preventing  hostile  armed  vessels  from  entering 
the  harbor  of  Xew-York  had  become  apparent  to  the  government 
authorities.  A  ledge  of  rock  in  the  Narrows,  some  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Long  Island  shore,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  forming  an 
artificial  island,  and  here  Fort  Lafayette  was  erected.  It  is  a  large, 
round  brick  structure,  pierced  at  regular  intervals  for  artillery,  and 
its  grins  formerly  commanded  tin.1  channel.  "When  first  built,  it  was 
named  after  the  island  or  ledge  on  which  it  stands;  but  at  the  time  of 
Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country  its  name  was  changed.  Its  armament 
at  first  was  seventy-two  32-pounder  guns,  costing  sK)4,7!)L>;  these 
were  replaced  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  by  heavy  Parrot  t  guns. 
Its  war  garrison  was  originally  fixed  at  five  hundred  men,  while  on  a 
peace  footing  this  number  was  reduced  to  eighty. 

This  fort  attained  great  notoriety  during  the  civil  war  by  reason  of 
its  use  as  a  prison  for  disloyal  persons  and  political  captives,  at  which 
time  Colonel  .Martin  Burke,  a  noted  character,  was  in  immediate 
command  under  General  Scott.1  Of  the  different  individuals  confined 
within  its  walls  at  that  period,  no  more  remarkable  or  noteworthy  ease 

LSc-Vul  III.  ,..  not.-. 
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occurred  than  that  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  "  a  family  belonging  to  old  Puritan  stock,  and  which  had  been 
honorably  represented  in  every  war  in  which  the  American  people 
had  engaged."1  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  General  Stone  served 
with  credit  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  1855.  Tendering  his  services  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Infantry.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Stone  was  made  a 
brigadier-general,  and  commanded  a  division  in  McClellan's  army; 
and  in  this  division  was  the  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Edward  D. 
Baker  which  engaged  in  the  disastrous  fight  at  Bail's  Bluff,  wherein 
the  loss  was  severe,  the  commanding  officer  being  among  the  slain. 
Colonel  Baker  was  a  most  popular  man,  and  a  rumor  that  his  life  had 
been  unnecessarily  destroyed,  and  that  he  had  gone  into  the  battle 
protesting  against  his  orders,  rapidly  gained  currency.  The  news- 
paper columns  increased  the  apparent  truth  of  the  wide-spread  exag- 
gerations, until  finally  General  Stone  was  driven  to  reply  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  Colonel  Baker's  friends.  On  January  5, 1862,  Stone 
was  summoned  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  at 
Washington,  and  under  oath  replied  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  all  ques- 
tions asked  him.  In  addition,  numberless  officers  of  the  lower  grades 
in  his  division  testified  also,  and  to  his  disadvantage,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  higher  officers  in  his  command  was 
favorable.  Twenty-six  days  afterward  he  was  again  called  before 
the  same  committee,  and  was  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the  charges 
against  him  as  formulated  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined, and  of  which  he  had  previously  been  ignorant.  To  these  accu- 
sations General  Stone  replied  in  a  full,  frank,  and  manly  way,  without 
the  slightest  reservation;  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty  he  replied 
feelingly:  "That  is  one  humiliation  I  had  hoped  I  should  never  be 
subjected  to.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  remember  last  spring,  when  the 
government  had  so  few  friends  here,  when  the  enemy  had  this  city 
I  might  almost  say  in  his  power,  I  raised  all  the  volunteer  troops  that 
were  here  during  the  seven  dark  days.  I  disciplined  and  posted  these 
troops.  I  commanded  them,  and  they  were  the  first  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  and  I  led  them.  I  could  have  surrendered  Washing- 
ton. And  now  I  will  swear  that  this  government  has  not  a  more 
faithful  soldier,  of  poor  capacity  it  may  be,  but  not  a  more  faithful 
soldier  from  the  day  I  was  called  into  service  to  this  minute."  It  was 
afterward  ascertained  that,  three  days  before  this  second  examina- 
tion, Secretary  Stanton  had  sent  General  McClellan  an  order  "to  re- 
lieve General  Stone  from  his  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  that  he  be  placed  in  arrest  and  kept  in  close  custody 

i  Blaine's  ' '  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  Vol.  a. 
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until  further  orders."  This  fact  afforded  ample  evidence  that  the  War 
Department  had  settled  the  ease  in  advance,  and  before  the  general 
could  reply  to  his  accusers.  By  order  of  McClellan,  he  was  arrested 
on  February  8,  taken  at  midnight  from  his  bed  in  his  hotel,  and  hur- 
ried off  by  train  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  his  money  was  taken  from 
him,  and  ho  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  room  used  for 
quarters  by  enlisted  men.  Here 
he  was  kept  under  the  strictest 
surveillance  for  forty-nine  days, 
receiving  no  replies  to  his  nu- 
merous applications  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  statement  of  the 
charges  against  him,  neither 
was  he  allowed  to  receive  a 
visit  from  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  nearly 
two  months.  On  the  fiftieth 
day  he  was  removed  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  where  ho  reuewed 
his  requests  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  information  as  to 
his  imprisonment,  but  without 
avail;  he  applied  twice  for  permission  to  join  the  army  again,  pend- 
ing the  disposition  of  his  case,  and  even  telegraphed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  no  answers  were  ever  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  March  the 
subject  of  his  arrest  was  taken  up  by  Congress,  and  after  a  protracted 
debate  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon  "the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  any  information  touching 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  General  Stone  not  deemed  incom- 
patible with  public  interest."  The  President  replied  on  Hay  1,  stating 
in  effect  that  Stone  had  been  imprisoned  under  his  general  authority, 
and  upon  evidence  that  such  proceeding  was  necessary  for  the  public 
safety ;  that  he  would  be  allowed  a  trial  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  that  charges  and  specifications  would  be  furnished  him,  ami  every 
facility  for  his  defense  afforded  him  by  the  War  Department.  Nothing 
was  done,  however,  and  General  Stone  languished  in  confinement  un- 
til set  at  liberty  by  an  act  of  Congress,  August  16",  having  been  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  days  in  prison.  A  tree  man  once  more,  lie 
used  every  exertion  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  but 
unsuccessfully.  Finally,  five  months  after  his  release,  he  appeared 
for  the  third  time  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
was  shown  the  hitherto  withheld  testimony,  and  triumphantly  refuted 
all  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  lie  awaited 
orders  until  May  3,  1863,  when  he  was  directed  to  report  to  the  com- 
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nianding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  served 
until  April  17,  1864,  principally  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Nathaniel 
P.  Banks.  "No  reparation  was  ever  made  to  him  for  the  protracted 
defamation  of  his  character,  no  order  was  published  acknowledging 
that  he  was  found  guiltless,"1  and  worn  out  with  petty  annoyances 
and  grievously  wounded  in  spirit,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
September,  1864,  and  in  1870  accepted  the  position  of  chief  of  staff 
to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Another  noted,  but  troublesome  prisoner  at  Fort  Lafayette  was  a 
Captain  or  Colonel  Thomas,  who  held  a,  Confederate  States  commis- 
sion. He  had  the  aliases  of  "Zarvona"  and  "the  French  lady";  the 
latter  sobriquet,  which  illustrates  his  daring  character,  was  derived 
from  the  following  incident,  the  account  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
"  Baltimore  American  "  of  July  2,  1861 : E 

The  steamer  Saint  Nicholas  was  captured  in  the  Potomac  River  by  a  party  of 
secessionists.  The  steamer  left  Baltimore,  having  on  board  about  fifty  passengers. 
Among  those  who  went  aboard  previous  to  her  departure,  was  a  very  respectable 
"  French  lady,"  who  was  heavily  veiled,  and,  pleading  indisposition,  she  was  immedi- 
ately shown  to  her  state-room,  where  she  was  kindly  cared  for  by  the  females  on  board. 
There  was  also  a  party  of  about  twenty-five  men  dressed  in.  the  garb  of  mechanics, 
carrying  with  them  carpenters',  tinners',  blacksmiths',  and  other  tools.  When  near 
Point  Lookout,  the  "French  lady"  appeared  on  deck,  not  in  crinoline,  but  in  the 
person  of  a  stalwart  man,  who  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  party  of  mechanics 
above  alluded  to.  Captain  Kirwan  of  the  steamer  demanded  an  explanation,  when 
the  "lady-man"  informed  Mm  that  he  designed  confiscating  the  steamer  and  going 
on  a  privateering  expedition.  Finding  himself  overpowered,  Captain  Kirwan  was 
compelled  to  submit,  and  the  boat  was  handed  over  to  the  man  and  his  crew,  who 
took  possession,  and  proceeded  to  run  the  steamer  to  a  point  known  as  "  the  Cone," 
on  the  Virginia  shore.  Upon  landing  at  that  place,  the  steamer  was  boarded  by  a 
body  of  about  one  thousand  Virginia  troops,  when  the  passengers  were  landed  and 
allowed  to  go  on  their  way. 

Not  long  after,  Captain  Thomas  and  eight  of  his  men  were  seen  on 
board  the  Mary  Washington,  en  route  from  Fair  Haven  to  Balti- 
more, by  Captain  Kirwan  and  two  of  his  officers,  as  well  as  two  police- 
men, all  of  whom  happened  to  be  passengers  on  the  same  boat.  The 
captain  of  the  steamboat  was  instructed  to  land  at  Fort  McHenry,  but 
Thomas,  noting  the  stratagem,  flourished  a  pistol,  and  backed  by  his 
followers  demanded  that  the  boat  should  go  at  once  to  Baltimore.  He 
and  his  men  were  overpowered,  and  upon  reaching  Fort  McHenry,  a 
guard  was  sent  on  board  the  boat  to  arrest  him.  He  "  could  not  be 
found  for  over  an  hour,  when  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a  bureau- 
drawer  in  the  ladies'  cabin,"  his  small  height  enabling  him  to  hide 
himself  in  this  eccentric  manner.  "  During  his  confinement  in  Fort 
Lafayette,  he  was  constantly  making  trouble  in  some  way.   He  once 

1  Blaine's  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  Vol.  I. 
Z  Townsend's  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War."    New-York,  1884. 
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actually  attempted  to  escape  by  throwing  himself  overboard,  although 
he  could  not  swim,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  some  empty  tin 
cans  arrayed  for  floats." 

In  the  winter  of  LSIiS-dl),  the  interior  of  Fort  Lafayette,  with  the 
exception  of  the  magazine,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  armament 
of  heavy  Parrott  guns  was  entirely  ruined.  The  total  cist  of  tin- 
construction  of  the  fort  ■was  !t"-!ls,,^05.  Since  the  fi.ro  it  lias  been 
utilized  as  a  storage  place  for  ordnance  and  stores,  also  for  experi- 
menting with  the  dynarnitc-gun  and  other  military  devices. 


FORT   HAMILTON,  NEW-YORK   HARBOR,  OX   THE  XAIiROWS 

The  reservation  on  which  the  fort  stands  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  acres,  situated  in  the  old  Dutch  town  of  New 
Utrecht,  which  was  settled  in  1654.  Just  to  the  east  of  the  present 
earthworks  is  Gravesend  Bay,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe's  English 
soldiers  landed  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August, 
1776";  and  on  the  government  reservation  is  the  old  C'orlclynu  house, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Lord  Howe's  headquarters.  Fort 
Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  Fort  Wadsworth  on  Staten  Island, 
commands  the  Narrows,  by  which  name  is  known  the  channel  be- 
tween Staten  Island  and  Long  Island;  and  Fort  Lui'ayelte,  erected 
on  an  artificial  island  called  Diamond  Island,  lies  off  Fort  Hamilton 
to  the  east  of  the  main  ship-channel.  The  "War  of  1812  awakened 
the  military  authorities  to  the  fact  that  Xew-York  city  was  imt  suffi- 
ciently fortified  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Such  an  important  point 
as  the  Narrows  could  not  long  escape  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ground  was  immediately  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  this  point. 

The  land  now  occupied  by  the  main  work  (or  fort  proper)  and 
officers'  cottages  was  ceded  to  the  government  by  New-York  city  on 
May  :i<),  1814,  in  exchange  for  certain  property  of  the  government 
situated  in  the  city  of  New-York.  That  part  where  the  earthworks 
were  afterward  constructed  was  purchased  from  George-  S.  Gelston 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Delaplaine.  The  reservation  was  admirably  suited  to 
the  use  required  of  it,  having  an  elevation  on  the  water-front  ■  >f  about 
fifty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level,  mid  sloping  rapidly,  though  irregu- 
larly, to  the  shore.  S\v;imps  and  stagnant  ponds  covering  peat-bogs 
dotted  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation,  causing  much  fever  and 
malaria  among  the  soldiers  who  were  stationer]  there  for  any  con- 
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siderable  length  of  time,  and  it  has  been  in  this  direction  that  the 
recent  work  of  improrement  has  been  pushed  forward. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  of  Fort  Hamilton  by  Captain 
George  Blaney  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  superintending 
engineer,  and  Ms  assistant,  Lieutenant  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  immediate  charge,  on  April  26, 1825;  and  on  July  10, 
1831,  it  was  completed  according  to  the  plan  at  that  time  adopted, 
and  ready  for  occupancy.    The  constructing  engineers  were,  besides 
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Captain  Blaney,  Major  Rene  E.  De  Rnssy,  Colonel  George  Talcott, 
and  Lieutenant  Mansfield.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  June  11,  1825. 
From  May  19, 1825,  regular  annual  appropriations  were  made  by  Con- 
gress for  pushing  the  work  on  the  fort ;  and  they  were  as  follows : 
March  14,  1826,  $75,000;  March  2,  1827,  $55,000;  March  19,  1828, 
$60,000;  May  24,  1828,  $20,000;  March  2,  1829,  $80,000;  March  2, 
1831,  $10,000;  February  24,  1832,  $10,000.  Since  1832  large  sums 
have  been  appropriated  for  work  outside  of  the  fort  proper,  such  as 
the  building  of  storage  magazines,  service  or  traverse  magazines,  and 
emplacements  for  heavy  sea-coast  guns  and  mortars.  In  October  of 
1831  the  chief  of  engineers  advised  the  "War  Department  that  the  fort 
was  ready  to  receive  a  garrison. 

The  total  amount  expended  upon  the  work  up  to  that  date,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  engineers  for  the  year  1831, 
had  been  $482,599.40,  which,  considering  the  disbursements  mentioned 
above,  must  have  included  the  price  of  part  of  the  land.  The  fort  is 
trapezoidal  in  outlines,  with  the  parallel  sides  more  than  twice  as  long 
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as  the  others,  ami  is  fitted  with  quarters  in  the  casemates  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  In  front  of  the  main  work  is  a  water-battery,  and 
to  its  left,  extending;  along;  the  shore,  is  a  sea-coast  gun  battery, 
behind  which  is  a  mortar-battery;  while  further  in  the  rear,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  reservation,  is  a  redoubt  of  nearly  the  same  age  as 
the  fort  itself. 

On  November  1,  ls:il,  Battery  F  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  under 
command  of  i ';iptain  Levi  Whiting,  left  Fort  Columbus  with  two  offi- 
cers and  fifty-two  men,  and  occupied  Fort  Hamilton  as  its  first  gar- 
rison. From  this  time  until  April  14,  1S47,  Fort  Hamilton  and  Fort 
Columbus  appear  to  have  been  under  command  of  the  senior  officer 
in  New- York  harbor,  wherever  he  may  have  been  stationed.  Its 
status  as  a  separate,  independent  command  dated  from  April  '2'.\,  1H47, 
when  Captain  "William  H.  Tompkins,  Tenth  Infantry,  assumed  com- 
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maud  with  a  garrison  of  seven  officers  and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  enlisted  men,  including  Company  E  of  the  Third  Dragoons, 
and  Cuinpanies  B,  C,  and  I)  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.  Again,  on 
August  22,  1S52,  separate  returns  were  ordered  discontinued,  and  all 
the  posts  in  New-York  harbor  consolidated  in  one  and  the  same 
return,  and  this  status  existed  until  July  24,  1S.72,  when  separate 
returns  were  resumed. 

"Without  definite  information,  regarding:  which  the  records  of  the 
War  Department  are  singularly  silent,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
fort  was  named  in  commemoration  of  the  distinguished  services  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  State  of  New- York— Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington.  The 
post  has  been  continuously  garrisoned  from  1S.'!1  up  to  this  date 
(IS!);!),  anil  since  1S4S  has  generally  been  commanded  by  a  field-olli- 
Vol.  IV.—  4. 
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cer.  From  1824  to  1875  the  various  sums  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
Fort  Hamilton  amounted  to  $1,205,000. 

Since  the  time  of  its  completion  it  has  been  the  station  of  regi- 
ments, batteries,  and  officers  that  have  made  famous  records  in  the 
Mexican  and  Indian  wars,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Kebellion.  Among 
these  were  William  P.  Bainbridge  of  the  Fourth  Artillery ;  John  Sedg- 
wick, Second  Artillery,  who,  while  serving  as  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, was  killed  at  Spottsylvania.  William  F.  Barry  and  Henry  J. 
Hunt  served  here  as  lieutenants  of  the  Second  Artillery,  both  be- 
coming afterward  brigadier-generals -of  volunteers.  Thomas  Jona- 
than Jackson,  better  known  as  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  Truman 
Seymour,  who  was  afterward  a  brigadier-general  of  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, were  both  quartered  here  as  first  lieutenants  of  the  old  First 
Artillery.  Seymour  lived  in  the  first  casemate  to  the  left  as  one 
enters  the  officers'  postern,  and  Jackson  in  the  casemate  nearest  the 
stairway  at  the  other  end  of  the  row.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  on  duty 
here  as  lieutenant  of  engineers  for  two  years  before  the  Mexican  war. 

The  records  of  the  fort  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  existence 
were  destroyed  or  lost,  and  but  little  is  known  of  its  early  history. 
In  1843  Captain  Samuel  MacKenzie  took  possession,  with  several  bat- 
teries of  the  Second  Artillery ;  he  was  succeeded,  after  two  months' 
command,  by  Major  Matthew  M.  Payne,  also  of  the  Second  Artillery. 
Later,  Captain  Allen  Lowd  took  command,  with  staff  officers,  and 
batteries  C,  E,  F,  and  I  of  the  Second  Artillery.  In  1848  the  Second 
Regiment  New- York  Volunteers  and  the  First  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  occupied  the  fort  under  Captain  Lowd.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  a  change  of  the  station  of  troops  occurred,  and 
Light  Battery  E  of  the  First  Artillery,  with  Companies  B,  C,  and  K 
of  the  Second  Infantry,  came  in,  under  the  command  of  Major  Levi 
Whiting  of  the  First  Artillery.  In  1849  Captain  Frank  Taylor  of 
the  First  Artillery,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  took  com- 
mand, and  his  garrison  was  succeeded  in  1850  by  several  batteries 
of  the  Fourth  Artillery.  From  this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  commanders  were  as  follows :  Captain  George  W.  Getty, 
Fourth  Artillery ;  Major  Harvey  Brown,  Second  Artillery ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  First  Artillery;  Major  Martin  Burke,  Third 
Artillery;  and  Major  Charles  E.  Harvey,  U.  S.  A.  Then  cameMajor 
Robert  Anderson,  of  the  First  Artillery,  with  Batteries  B  and  H, 
and  five  companies  of  the  Third  Infantry.  The  stirring  times  neces- 
sitated many  changes,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the 
fort  had  no  less  than  eight  commanders.  Following  Major  Anderson 
came  Captain  Abner  Doubleday  of  the  First  Artillery;  First  Lieuten- 
ant Adam  J.  Slemmer  of  the  First  Artillery ;  Martin  Burke,  who  had 
by  that  time  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twelfth 
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Infantry;  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  of  the  Fifth  Artillery;  Colonel 
Samuel  Graham;  and  Colonel  Harvey  Brown. 

In  IHiil  the  Forty-eighth  New-York  Volunteers,  under  Colonel  James 
H.  Perry,  was  camped  at  Fort  Hamilton  prior  to  embarkation  for  tin- 
seat  of  war;  in  ls<>4  the  forces  at  the  fort  were  increased,  Colonel 
Hannibal  Day  taking  command  with  detachments  of  the  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, Sixth  and  Twelfth  Infantry,  and  the  Fourteenth  New-York 
Volunteer  Heavy  Artillery.  He  was  .succeeded  by  Major  Dickinson 
Woodruff,  Twelfth  Infantry,  and  from  that  time  until  the  autumn  of 
ISiu  the  fort  was  occupied  at  various  times  by  the  Third  United 
States  Infantry,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  National  Guard  of  New-York, 
the  Second,  Tenth  and  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  sev- 
eral batteries  of  the  First  Artillery.  Colonel  Israel  Yogdes  of  the 
First  United  States  Artillery  took  command  in  the  early  part  of  ism;. 
In  1S72  Colonel  (jetty  again  took  charge,  and  in  1S77  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Romeyu  B.  Ayres  of  the  Third  Artillery  came  in  for  two  years' 
command.  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  A.  De  liussy  took  command 
in  1S7H,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  issl  by  Colonel  John  Hamilton  of 
the  Fifth  Artillery,  who  was  succeeded  in  October,  1SS7,  by  Colonel 
Alexander  Piper  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  In  May,  1WHJ,  the  garrisons 
of  Forts  Hamilton,  Wadswort.li,  and  Columbus,  in  New-York  harbor, 
were  all  replaced  by  batteries  of  the  First  Regiment  United  Stales 
Artillery;  the  headquarters,  field,  staff,  and  band,  were  established 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  with  Colonel  Looinis  L.  Langdon  of  the  First 
United  States  Artillery  in  command  of  the  post  and  regiment;  and 
no  changes  have  taken  place  up  to  tin?  date  of  this  present  writing. 


PORT   SCHUYLER,  WILLETK   POINT,  AND    DAVID'S  ISLAND 

Any  sketch  of  the  present  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New-York 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  three  military  po>ts 
lying  north  of  the  city.  Although  but  one  of  them  can  boast  of  the 
name  and  semblance  of  a  fort,  all  are  of  both  national  and  local  im- 
portance. Fort  Schuyler,  the  earliest  in  date  of  construction,  is  situ- 
ated upon  Throgg's  Point,  a  narrow  projection  of  Westchester  County, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Fast  River  anil  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  the  City  Hall  about  seventeen  miles.  The  reservation  of 
fifty-two  acres  was  acquired  by  the  general  government  in  ]>'_'o',  but 
work  was  not  commenced  until  ]>i'.)'.\,  and  ihe  fortification  was  not 
completed  until  iS5li.     It  is  a  substantial  casemated  structure  of 
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granite,  intended  for  an  armament  of  heavy  guns  and  a  sufficient 
garrison  to  protect  and  handle  them.  It  shares  with  its  opposite 
neighbor,  Wiliet's  Point,  the  honor  of  guarding  the  approach  to  Hell 
Gate,  and  is  also  available  as  a  station  for  any  line  of  torpedo  defense 
that  might  be  established  by  the  corps  of  engineers.  For  many  years 
Fort  Schuyler  has  been  the  station  of  one  or  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
seldom  aggregating  more  than  one  hundred  men.  During  the  Civil 
"War,  one  of  the  large  general  hospitals  (McDougall)  was  established 
on  this  military  reservation.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  type  of 
post  which  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  military  establishment— 
feeble  as  to  its  garrison,  antiquated  in  its  materiel  of  war,  and,  owing 
to  its  remoteness  from  the  railroad,  comparatively  isolated. 

Wiliet's  Point,  a  part  of  Long  Island,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  East  Eiver,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  In  1857  the  "War 
Department  purchased  the  ground  (one  hundred  and  ten  acres),  and 
in  1862  the  construction  of  the  post  was  begun.  In  the  following 
year  the  remainder  of  the  present  reservation  (twenty-six  and  a  half 
acres)  was  acquired  by  the  government.  During  the  Rebellion,  a 
temporary  depot  for  recruits  was  situated  here,  and  in  1864  the  Grant 
General  Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  fourteen  hundred  beds,  was  es- 
tablished at  this  point.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  a  place  of 
deposit  for  engineer  material,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  battalion 
of  engineers.  Under  the  able  command  of  General  Abbot,  of  that 
corps,  a  system  of  torpedo  experiment  was  begun  and  carried  on  to 
an  extent  that  soon  placed  at  the  control  of  the  government  infor- 
mation of  the  highest  military  value,  and  won  for  that  officer  a  world- 
wide reputation.  As  the  natural  result  of  General  Abbot's  researches, 
the  "School  of  Submarine  Mining"  was  evolved,  and  a  course  of 
study  prescribed  and  thrown  open  to  a  limited  number  of  officers  of 
the  army  desiring  to  inform  themselves  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  theory  of  torpedo  defense.  The  garrison  is  composed  of  some 
five  hundred  engineer  soldiers,  who  are  constantly  exercised  in  the 
duties  of  their  special  branch  of  service  as  well  as  in  infantry  drill. 
As  a  rule,  these  men  are  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  are  re- 
quired to  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  mechanics;  to  con- 
struct and  lay  bridges ;  to  sink,  explode,  or  take  up  torpedoes ;  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  operation  of  high  explosives,  steam-engines, 
and  electrical  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  duties  formerly  pertaining  to 
sappers  and  miners.  Commodious  officers'  quarters,  barracks  for  the 
men,  a  post  school,  a  library  with  several  thousand  volumes,  a  modern 
post  hospital  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Sound,  a  printing- 
office  for  the  publication  of  professional  papers,  and  a  chapel  are 
provided.  The  proximity  to  Wbitestone,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  a  triweekly  steamer,  bring  the  city  within  easy  communication, 
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while  the  social  intercourse  at  so  large  a  post  renders  the  officers' 
families  comparatively  independent  of  outside  entertainment. 

David's  Island,  with  an  area  of  eighty-six  and  a  half  acres,  is  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  Long  Island  Sound,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  New-York.  In  ,lS(i;;  it  was  utilized  as  a  permanent  eamp 
for  the  rendezvous  of  troops  en  youtc  to  the  held.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  two  depots  for  receiving  and  training  recruits  for  the  infantry 
arm  of  service — the  other  depot  being  situated  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Here  there  are  barracks  and  quarters  for  nearly  one  thousand  officers 
and  men;  a  well-equipped  hospital;  a  large  mess-hall  fitted  up  with 
modern  culinary  contrivances,  and  a  novel  system  of  railway  tracks 
and  cars  for  conveying  the  cooked  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  mess- 
tables  with  the  least  trouble  and  u  minimum  loss  of  heat.  The  sol- 
diers' barracks  are  models  of  comfort  and  convenience,  and  contain 
neat  lockers  for  clothing,  iron  folding-beds  with  wire  mattresses,  lava- 
tories with  numerous  marble  basins,  a  reading-room  supplied  with 
current  literature  as  well  as  the  works  of  standard  authors,  separate 
rooms  for  non-commissioned  officers, —  the  whole  built  and  equipped 
on  the  best  sanitary  and  hygienic  principles.  The  barracks  and  mess- 
hall  are  monuments  to  the  ability  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
pi'ofession  of  the  late  Captain  George  W.  Cooke  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  of  the  army,  who,  in  died  here  in  the  midst  of  his 

work.  The  island  is  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the  tide  by 
a  substantial  sea-wall.  The  post  is  generally  commanded  by  a  field- 
officer  of  infantry,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  captains  and  lieutenants,  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  permanent  party  and  six  recruit  companies 
always  uiuler  instruction,  and  from  which  drafts  arc  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  regiments  serving  on  the  frontier.  An  officer's  tour  of 
duty  at  David's  Island  seldom  exceeds  two  years,  when  a  new  detail 
is  made  for  recruiting  service.  A  small  steamboat  runs  to  iSVw 
Kochelle  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison,  which  is  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  such  luxuries  as  are  contained  within  the 
scope  of  the  authorized  "ration,"  by  means  of  the  quartermaster's 
steamer,  which  makes  biweekly  trips  to  and  from  the  city.  The  tax- 
payer is  too  apt  to  look  upon  forts  and  guns,  and  other  military  ap- 
purtenances, as  sources  of  public  expenditure  not  to  be  encouraged 
in  time  of  peace.  This  economist,  however,  overlooks  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  outlay  is  returned  to  tin;  merchant  through  local  com- 
mercial channels.  The  amount  of  money  put  in  circulation  in  the 
city  of  New -York  to  cover  the  cost  of  con  si  ruction  and  maintenance 
of  the  military  posts  and  improvements  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  sup- 
plies purchased  in  its  market  for  the  army  at  large,  to  the  date  of 
this  writing,  is  almost  incalculable,  leading  thoughtful  and  peace- 
loving  citizens  to  admit  that  war  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   KNICKERBOCKER  AUTHORS 

T  has  been  the  writer's  peculiar  privilege  to  have  enjoyed 
more  or  less  intimacy  with  many  of  the  "  Old  Guard "  of 
American  authors  connected  with  what  has  been  called 
the  "Augustan  Age  of  American  Literature,"  which 
existed  in  this  city  during  the  decade  ending  in  1840.  All  those  who 
will  be  mentioned  in  this  monograph  have  deserted  the  ranks  of  those 
De  Quincey  described  as  "the  not  inconsiderable  class  of  men  who 
have  not  the  advantage  of  being  dead."  Madame  de  StaSl  used  to 
say  that  the  highest  happiness  she  had  experienced  was  derived  from 
her  conversations  and  correspondence  with  great  and  gifted  men. 
The  writer  is  fully  disposed  to  share  this  belief,  and  he  deems  it 
among  the  happiest  circumstances  of  his  life  that  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  so  many  eminent  literary 
men,  described  by  Chaucer  as 

On  Fame's  eternall  bead-roll  worthie  to  be  fyled. 

What  has  been  occasionally  designated  as  the  "Knickerbocker 
Literature  "  may  he  denned  as  the  poetry  and  prose  produced  in  New- 
York,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Bryant, 
Cooper,  Drake,  Halleck,  Hoffman,  Irving,  Morris,  Paulding,  Poe, 
Verplanck,  Willis,  Woodwortb,  and  others,  as  essayists,  historians, 
novelists,  and  poets.  The  pioneers  among  Knickerbocker  authors 
were  the  friends  and  literary  partners  James  K.  Paulding  and 
Washington  Irving,  who  were  joint  writers  of  "  Salmagundi;  or,  the 
Whim-whams  and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  Others," 
a  work  which  appeared  in  fortnightly  numbers  from  the  Shakespeare 
Gtallery  of  Longworth.  It  was  continued  through  twenty  parts.  In 
"  Salmagundi "  the  humors  of  the  day  are  travestied  in  a  collection  of 
sunny  and  good-natured  essays,  and  in  so  agreeable  a  manner  that 
the  work  is  still  read  with  interest  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four 
score  years  since  it  was  completed.  The  few  poems  which  appear 
on  its  pages  were  written  by  William  Irving,  an  elder  brother  of 
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Washington,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Paulding,  whoso  sister  lie  had 
married.    "Cockloft  Hall,"  which  figures  conspicuously  in  "H; 
gundi,"  is  a  veritable  mansion  on  the  Passaic  River,  near  Nc 
and  was  so  called  by  Irving.   It  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
Nearly  ninety  years  ago  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  its 
Gouverneur  Kemble,  Paulding,  the  Irvings,  Captain  Porter  (father  of 
the  admiral),  Henry  Brevoort,  and  other  merry  young  blades,  who 
made  the  old  mansion  gay  with  their 
fun  and  frolic.    Kemble,  in  a  note  to 
the  writer,  dated  February  6,  1.S72, 
says:  "The  old  place  near  Newark,  in 
New  Jersey,  christened  'Cockloft  Hall' 
by  Mr.  Irving,  was  called  Mount  Pleas- 
ant.   The  house  was  built  by  Nicholas 
Gouverneur,    grandson   of  Abraham 
Gouverneur,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Jacob  Lcisler." 

Among  the  first  to  make  a  creditable 
appearance  in  the  field  of  American 
literature  was  James  Ivirke  Paulding 
(1770-1860).  He  was  also  the  first  of 
our  writers  who  could  be  put  forth  as 
successfully  refuting  those  critics — 
chiefly  English  —  who  claimed  that  there  was  no  nationality  in  the 
literature  of  the  western  world.  Nationality  is  the  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  writings,  which  appeared  almost  continuously  during 
a  pei-iod  of  nearly  sixty  years,  commencing  with  "Salmagundi,"  in 
1807,  and  concluding  with  a  volume  of  American  comedies.  The 
author  of  "The  Dutchman's  Fireside"-  and  "Westward  Ho!"  found 
inspiration  at  home  for  his  earlier  works,— when  neither  American 
scenes  nor  American  society  were  supposed  to  furnish  attractive 
materials, — as  he  continued  to  do  throughout  his  long  career  of 
authorship.  Paulding  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  robustness  ; 
strong  hi  his  convictions,  and  inexorable  in  his  prejudices;  with  great 
clearness  of  perception,  but  little  inclination  to  the  ideal;  a  hearty 
hater,  and  a  devoted  friend;  rejoicing  in  sarcasm,  though  free  from 
malignity,  both  in  his  books  and  conversation;  never  yielding  to  the 
illusion  of  fancy  or  feeling,  and  expressing  himself  in  language  more 
remarkable  for  its  grave  irony  and  brusque  vigor  than  for  its  amenity 
or  elegance.    No  man  ever  stood  up  more  stoutly  or  manfully  in 
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1  Will  Wi/.anl  ff;n  tlif  »<>»t  'If  phnnr.  of  Wash- 
inj_-lon  Irving  iu."Salmaj;uiKli.  "his  brother  Will  i;ini 
lvnritijr t In  -  jn-rs  •  i l.- 1 1 ■.  ■  I  Ami  hmiv  KviTjirf-en.  and 
Paulditit:  those  attributed  m  Laimcelot  Latipstaff. 
It  is  v.  Well-known  fact,  however,  that  the  above 
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defense  of  that  "  mother  of  a  mighty  race,"  when  assailed  from  abroad, 
than  did  James  K.  Paulding;  nor  did  any  author  born  on  American 
soil  ever  entertain  greater  contempt  for  foreign  example  or  criticism. 

Between  Paulding  and  his  contemporary,  Cooper,  there  were  many 
strong  points  of  resemblance ;  between  the  author  of  "  The  Back- 
woodsman "  and  his  lifelong  friend  and  literary  partner,  Irving,  few, 
if  any.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  novels  and  an  exceedingly 
popular  "  Life  of  "Washington,"  Paulding  was  the  writer  of  the  now 
forgotten  verse  frequently  referred  to  in  "  Fanny,"  and  elsewhere,  by 
Halleck,  who  says, 

The  muse  has  damned  him,  let  liim  damn  the  muse, 

and  by  another  New- York  bard,  who,  in  a  couplet,  thus  elegantly  and 
judiciously  determines  the  merits  of  Homer  and  Paulding  as  poets : 

Homer  was  well  enough ;  but  would  he  ever 

Have  written,  think  ye,  "  The  Backwoodsman  "  ?   Never ! 

No  doubt,  during  his  long  career,  Paulding 

Gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind, 

by  devoting  much  of  his  time  and  strength  to  political  controversy, 
and  to  writing  anonymous  articles  and  editorials  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  for  the  newspapers. 

The  echoes  of  the  eloquent  eulogies  wreathed  by  Bryant  and  Ever- 
ett around  the  name  of  "Washington  Irving  on  the  3d  of  April,  1860, 
had  scarcely  reached  the  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
near  Hyde  Park,  of  his  contemporary,  Paulding,  when  he,  too,  was 
called  away,  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  that  he 
only  lingered  to  gather  up  and  carry  with  him  to  his  honored  friend 
the  grateful  homage  of  their  common  country.  The  hand  of  Spring 
was  laid  on  the  elder,  whom  Winter  had  spared.  Paulding  passed 
away  peacefully  early  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April ;  and  although 
by  "  reason  of  strength  "  he  had  attained  to  more  than  four  score  years, 
he  died  as  Irving  died,  suddenly,  and,  like  his  lifelong  comrade,  in 
the  peace  of  his  own  happy  home,  surrounded  by  those  who  were 
most  near  and  dear  to  him. 

"  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New- York  "  was  published  in  Decem- 
ber, 1809.  It  was  commenced  by  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859)  in 
company  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  with  the  purpose  of  paro- 
dying a  handbook  which  had  just  appeared,  entitled  "A  Picture  of 
New- York."  Dr.  Irving's  departure  for  Europe  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  by  whom  it  was  completed.  The  humor  of  this  racy  work 
is  irresistible,  and  it  is  related  of  a  grave  judge  that,  in  the  course  of 
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an  important  case,  he  suddenly  exploded  over  some  laugh ter-fom poll- 
ing passage  of  the  work,  which  he  had  smuggled  with  him  to  the 
bench.  01"  Irving'*  other  well-known  writings,  a  series  fitly  concluded 
by  his  noble  "  Life  of  "Washington,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  to  enu- 
merate or  criticize  them  is  needless,  and  would  be  a  plagiarism  from 
the  stores  of  universal  memory.  Of  his  works,  including  his  well- 
written  life  by  his  nephew,  Pierre  II.  Irving,  more  than  a  million  of 
volumes  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  Great.  Britain,  where  they  are  only  less  known  and  admired  than  in 
his  native  land.  I  should  be  glad  to  share  with  my  readers  some  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  genial  author,  but  I  must  pass  on  to  refer 
to  other  less  known  writers  and  works  than  those  which  emanated 
from  his  ever  busy  and  ever  charming  pen,  concluding  with  a  brief 
extract  from  an  essay  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  an  object  of  the  deserved  respect  and  admiration  of  his 


countrymen.  "Amiablcm.'**,''  remarks  Mr.  Dana,  "is  so  strongly 
marked  in  all  Mr.  Irving'*  writings  as  never  to  let  you  forget  the  man ; 
and  the  pleasure  is  doubled  in  the  same  happy  manner  as  it  is  in 
lively  conversation  with  one  for  whom  you  have  a  deep  attach- 
ment and  esteem."' 

.Samuel  Wood  worth  (17H.V1S42),  who  may  be  called  a  single-song 
poet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  one  of  the  patriot  band  that  achieved 
our  independence.  He  removed  from  Massachusetts,  his  native  State, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  a*  a  printer  in  Boston,  and  established, 
in  1ST  2,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  New- York,  entitled  "  The  War,"  to  the 
columns  of  which  he  contributed  numerous  patriotic  songs  and  odes 
on  the  victories  won  on  laud  and  sea  by  the  Americans.  These  and 
other  poetical  pieces  were  published  in  i  volume  in  ISIS,  and  l  sec- 
ond collection,  including  his  most  popular  poem,  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  appeared  in  At  this  time  Woodworth  was  one  of  the 
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notable  citizens  of  New-York,  and  his  house  in  Duane  street  was  the 
resort  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Cooper,  Halleck, 
and  Verplanck.  The  second  named  of  these  writers,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, addressed  one  of  his  beautiful  compositions,  "  A  Poet's 
Daughter,"  to  Miss  Woodworth.  In  1823,  Woodworth,  with  George  P. 
Morris,  established  the  "New- York  Mirror."  In  this  very  popular 
literary  journal  there  appeared  in  1827,  after  his  retirement,  a  fine 
steel-engraving  containing  a  group  of  portraits  of  the  most  popular 
American  poets  of  that  period,  among  which  appear  the  amiable  feat- 
ures of  Samuel  Woodworth,  while  among  the  others  are  James  G. 
Brooks,  Fitz-Grreene  Halleck,  Washington  Irving,  James  G.  Percival, 
John  Pierpont,  Edward  C.  Pinckney,  and  Charles  Sprague,  the  last 
survivor  of  this  group.  Halleck,  in  "  The  Recorder,"  written  a  year 
later,  alludes  to  two  American  poets  not  included  among  the  above : 

HiUhouse,  whose  music,  like  his  themes, 
Lifts  earth  to  heaven  j  whose  poet  dreams 
Are  pure  and  holy  as  the  hymn 
Echoed  from  harps  of  seraphim, 
By  bards  that  drank  at  Zion's  fountains, 

When  glory,  hope,  and  peace  were  hers, 
And  beautiful  upon  her  mountains 

The  feet  of  angel  messengers- 
Bryant,  whose  songs  are  thoughts  that  bless 

The  heart,  its  teachers,  and  its  joy, 
As  mothers  blend  with  their  caress 
Lessons  of  truth  and  gentleness, 

And  virtue  for  the  listening  boy. 

Woodworth  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  War  of  1812-14," 
and  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  chiefly  operatic.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  is  "  The  Forest  Rose."  In  1861  his  son  edited  and 
issued  an  edition  of  his  father's  poetical  writings,  accompanied  by  a 
memoir  from  the  pen  of  George  P.  Morris.  Samuel  Woodworth  was 
a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  and  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
success  that  invariably  attended  his  various  literary  enterprises,  he 
was  universally  esteemed  an  honorable  and  upright  citizen.  His  fame 
will  rest  chiefly  on  his  fine  lyric  of  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  which 
has  embalmed  in  undying  verse  so  many  of  the  most  touching  recol- 
lections of  rural  childhood,  and  will  preserve  the  more  poetic  form 
oaken,  together  with  the  memory  of  the  almost  obsolete  implement  it 
celebrates,  through  all  dialectic  changes  as  long  as  English  shall  be  a 
spoken  language.1 

Gulian  Crommelin  Verplanck  (1786-1870),  an  accomplished  author, 
and  for  sixty  years  prominent  in  the  highest  literary  and  social  circles 

'  "Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  by  George  P.  Marsh.  New-York,  1860. 
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of  his  native  pity,  was  born  in  Wall  street,  New- York,  and,  as  his  name 
indicates,  was  descended  from  the  founders  of  the  Empire  State.  Ho 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1SU1,  and,  after  studying  law,  he 
spent  several  years  of  study  and  travel  iu  Europe.  Returning  to  New- 
York,  he  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  and  in  1821  accepted  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
of  New- York.  In  182.3  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  held  his 
seat  for  eight  years,  and  later  was  it  member  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1S;>S— 11.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Emigra- 
tion, an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death  iu  New-York  city  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four;  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University.  He  was  for  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  and  occupied  many  other  posts  of  trust 
aud  usefulness  in  his  native  city  and  State. 

More  than  three  score  years  ago  Yerplanck  began  his  literary  life  by 
the  delivery  iu  New- York  of  the  first  of  a  scries  of  scholarly  addresses 
on  which  his  fame  is  mainly  founded.  As  early,  however,  as  1  SI 4  ho 
wrote  a  dozen  or  more  incisive  articles  against  the  war  with  England 
then  in  progress;  followed  by  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  ''Nature  and 
■Cses  of  the  Yarious  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.1'  In  1H27,  in 
connection  with  William  C.  Bryant  and  Robert  < '.  Saints,  he  engaged 
in  the  production  of  an  annual  entitled  the  Talisman,"  which  was 
illustrated  with  engravings  on  steel  from  paintings  by  American  ar- 
tists. Three  annual  volumes  of  the  "Talisman"  were  issued  for  the 
years  1S2S,  1829,  and  1H30,  to  all  of  which  Yerplanck  was  a  contribu- 
tor. He  was  a  somewhat  indolent  man,  aud  his  mode  of  composition 
was  certainly  singular.  Nearly  all  his  contributions  to  the  "Talis- 
man" were  written  in  Sands'*  library,  where,  seated  in  a.  chair,  with 
his  arm  resting  on  another,  while  his  feet  were  supported  by  a  third, 
he  dictated  to  one  of  his  coi/firirs  as  rapidly  as  he  could  write.1 
All  the  articles  and  poems  in  the  second  of  the  series  were  written 
by  Yerplanck,  Sands,  or  Bryant,  with  three  exceptions:  ''The  Little 
Old  Man  of  Cobleut/."  is  from  the  pen  of  John  Imuan,  a  brother  of 
Henry,  the  painter;  ''Red  Jacket"  was  written  by  Halleck ;  and  the 
sonnet  beginning 

Beautiful  streamlet  by  my  dwelling  wick' 

is  by  John  Howard  Bryant,  an  Illinois  farmer,  and  the  only  surviving 
brother  of  William  ( 'ullen.  The  preface  lo  the  volumes,  signed  '"Fran- 
cis Herbert,'1  is  the  joint  production  of  the  three  literary  partners. 

In  1S47  Yerplanck  completed  his  scholarly  illustrated  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  three  handsome 

l  This  proceeding  i*  siijwitive  <>f  tlie  ^:it<iu.'iit  .if  11  ull-tiiIht  of  tin*  literary  Arm  nf  ICr.'kiiiuim- 
t'lmtriaii,  wlm  "'  Sinre  wr  luivc  worki-d  together,  Clint  mm  lins  iwt  once  put  pen  tu  paper." 
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royal  octavo  volumes.  His  labors  consisted  in  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  text,  which  was  done  with  independence  as  well  as  carefulness.  An 
excellent  feature  of  his  work  is  the  pointing  out  of  colloquial  expres- 
sions, often  called  Americanisms,  which,  obsolete  in  England,  are  yet 
preserved  in  this  country.  He  gives  original  prefaces  to  the  plays, 
characterized  by  the  ease  and  finish  common  to  all  his  compositions. 
This  ripe  scholar,  able  writer,  wise  statesman,  and  highly  gifted  con- 
versationalist divided  his  time  between  the  city  of  New- York  and  his 
ancestral  home  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  a  well-preserved  old  man- 
sion in  which  was  founded  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  order  es- 
tablished in  1783,  by  surviving  officers  in  our  Revolutionary  army,  "  to 
perpetuate  their  friendship  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war."  Washington, 
Hamilton,  the  Pinckneys,  Lafayette,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men  were  of  its  early  membership.  It  still  exists,  and  preserves  its 
historical  and  social  characteristics;  whiletthe  well-known  Tammany 
Society,  originated  to  oppose  the  possible  aristocratic  tendencies  of 
the  Cincinnati,  has  become  the  synonym  of  factional  local  politics  in 
the  city  of  New -York. 

In  conversation  with  the  writer,  Bryant  remarked :  "As  a  young 
man,  Verplanck  took  no  part  in  the  Cockloft  Hall  and  other  frolics  of 
his  friends  Irving,  Paulding,  and  Kemble ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  held  up  by  the  elder  men  of  the  period  as  an  example  of  steady, 
studious,  and  spotless  youth."  To  the  "Analectic  Magazine,"  edited 
by  Irving,  he  contributed  articles  on  Commodore  Stewart,  General 
Scott,  Barlow  the  poet  and  diplomat,  and  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. Verplanck  married,  in  1811,  Mary -Eliza  Fenno,  the  aunt  of 
Matilda  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1817.  "  She  sleeps,"  says  Bryant,  "in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  la  Chaise,  among  monuments  inscribed  with  words  strange  to 
her  childhood,  while  he,  after  surviving  her  for  sixty-three  years,  yet 
never  forgetting  her,  is  laid  in  the  ancestral  burying-ground  at  Fish- 
kill,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  rolls  between  their  graves." 

Mr.  Verplanck  was  a  frequent  guest  in  my  father's  family,  and  in 
later  years  I  constantly  met  him  at  the  New-York  Society  Library  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  last  meetings  with  him  that  I  recall  was  an 
evening  at  the  Century  Club,  when  he  talked  for  several  hours  almost 
uninterruptedly,  although  his  friends  Bryant  and  Samuel  B.  Euggles 
were  of  the  party  of  half  a  dozen  delighted  listeners.  Art,  literature, 
the  drama,  and  old  New-Yorkers  were  among  the  topics  of  his  talk. 
A  few  months  after  his  death  a  brochure  appeared,  entitled  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Century  Association  in  Honor  of  the  Memory  of  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck" ;  and  in  May,  1871,  Bryant  delivered  an  admirable  address 
on  his  old  friend  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1H31),  whoso  writings  arc  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  nationality,  stands  at  tho  head  of  American  novel- 
ists. The  "Edinburgh  Review"  long  ago  said:  "The  empire  of  the 
sea  has  been  conceded  to  Cooper  by  acclamation ;  and  in  the  lonely 
desert  or  untrodden  prairie,  among  the  savage  Indians  or  scarcely 
less  savage  settlers,  all  equally  acknowledge  his  dominion. 


'•  Within  this  cirolo  none  dure  move  but  ho." 


Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  Now  Jersey ;  entered  Yale  College  in 
1802,  and,  having  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  navy  three 
years  later,  he  for  six  years  followed  the  life  of  a  sailor.  Resigning 
from  the  naval  service  in  1811,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Do  Lancey,  a  sister  of  the 
Bishop  of  western  New  -  York ,  and 
soon  after  entered  upon  a  literary 
career  by  the  publication  of  his  first 
novel, "Precaution."  His  second  work, 
"The  Spy,"  displayed  more  skill  and 
power.  This  charming  story,  founded 
upon  incidents  connected  with  the 
American  Revolution,  appealed  strong- 
ly to  the  sympathies  of  his  country- 
men, and  became  a  great  favorite,  as 
it  is  still,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
seventy  years.  It  was  first  published 
in  New-York  in  1821.  "The  Kpy"was 
speedily  translated  and  reissued  in 

the  Russian,  and  it  made  the  name  of  efr.  ^..^-y-e 
Cooper  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
Old  World  as  in  the  New.  His  reputation  was  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance, in  1823,  of  "The  Pioneers"  and  "The  Pilot,"'  works  which 
shared  public  attention,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  Waverlcy 
novels.  From  that  time  until  the  publication,  in  ISoO,  of  his  twenty- 
eighth  and  last  work  of  fiction  (being  one  more  than  Scott  wrote). 
Cooper  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  career  of  literary  prosperity.  Sev  - 
eral years  after  his  death,  a  noble  uniform  edition  of  his  novels  was 
issued  in  thirty-two  octavo  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  Darley, 
of  which,  it  is  said,  fifty  thousand  copies  are  sold  annually.  Many 
other  editions  have  since  appeared  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
where  his  novels  are  still  popular. 

In  1S27  Cooper  visited  Europe,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  manly 
vindication  of  the  land  of  his  birth  from  many  current  misrcpresen- 
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tations,  in  his  "Notions  of  Americans."  Halleck,  in  his  admirable 
poem,  "  Red  Jacket,"  refers  in  this  wise  to  this  work  and  its  author: 

Cooper,  whose  name  is  with  his  country's  woven, 

First  in  her  fields,  her  pioneer  of  mind ; 
A  wanderer  now  in  other  lands,  has  proven 

His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind. 

Cooper  also  wrote,  while  abroad,  "  Gleanings  in  Europe,"  "  Sketches 
of  Switzerland,"  and  several  other  similar  works,  which  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  popularity  half  a  century  ago, — American  books  of 
Old  World  travel  being  less  common  at  that  period  than  the  present. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  Cooper  gave  to  the  world  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  "  United  States  Navy,"  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  is  still  the  standard  history  of  the 
American  naval  service.  Besides  this  valuable  work,  which  was  re- 
published in  England  and  led  to  considerable  controversy,  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  the  "  Lives  of  American  Naval  Officers."  The 
distinguished  author  died  at  his  residence,  Cooperstown,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  since  that  time  his  beautiful  home,  known  as  Otsego 
Hall,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Six  months  after  his  death  a  public 
meeting  (as  many  of  my  readers  may  remember)  was  held  in  honor  of 
his  memory,  an  occasion  which  no  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present  will  be  likely  ever  to  forget.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in 
New- York,  and  the  presiding  officer  was  Daniel  Webster,  with  Irving 
and  Bryant  seated  by  his  side.  The  illustrious  statesman  addressed 
the  large  assemblage,  sneaking  for  the  last  time  in  New- York,  and 
was  followed  by  Bryant  in  an  appreciative  and  poetical  discourse, 
now  included  in  his  volume  of  public  addresses. 

Perhaps  Irving  and  Cooper  are  the  best-known  of  American  authors 
in  the  Old  World.  During  a  year  and  a  half  spent  abroad,  I  visited 
some  two  hundred  of  the  principal  public  libraries  of  Europe,  con- 
taining about  25,000,000  books,  or  enough  to  extend  in  solid  rows 
(ten  deep)  around  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Everywhere  I  observed 
the  writings  of  Cooper  and  Irving,  and  even  at  Helsingf  ors  in  Finland, 
in  their  collection  of  about  thirty  thousand  volumes,  chiefly  Russian, 
I  found  "  The  Spy  "  and  "  Sketch  Book  "  translated  into  that  language. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1790-1867),  who  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  poet  honored  by  a  public  statue,  left  his 
native  town  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  for  New-York  city  in  1811. 
Here  he  resided  for  two  score  years,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  that 
period  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  poet  of  this  country.  During 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Halleck  joined  a  New-York 
infantry  company, 

Swartwout's  gallant  corps,  the  Iron  Grays, 
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as  he  afterward  wrote  in  "  Fanny,"  and  excited  their  martial  ardor  by 
the  composition  of  a  spirited  ode.  This  and  occasional  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  papers  were  Halleck's  only  claim  for  poetic  fame,  (ill 
the  appearance  of  "The  Croakers,"  in  1819,  electrified  the  town. 
Their  happy  blending  of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  sentiment  threw  the 
whole  city  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Of  this  series  of  satirical  and 
quaint  chronicles  of  New-York  life  more  than  seventy  years  ago, 
Halleck,  in  I860,  said  "that  they 
were  good-natured  verses,  contrib- 
uted anonymously  to  the  columns 
of  the  New- York  'Evening  Post' 
from  March  until  June,  1819,  and 
occasionally  afterward."  The  writ- 
ers '  continued,  like  the  author  of  the 
Junius  letters,  the  sole  depositaries 
of  their  own  secret,  and  apparently 
wished,  with  the  minstrel  in  Ley- 
den's  "  Scenes  of  Infancy,"  to 


Have  others'  names,  but  leave  their  own 
unsung. 

Halleek's  longest  poem,  "Fanny,1' 
the  perpetual  delight  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, was  written  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1819,  while  the 
poet  was  residing  for  a  brief  period  * 
at  Bloomiugdale.  It  was  issued 
anonymously,  and  a  few  months  after  its  first  appearance  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  "Fanny"  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinction  of  being 
printed  in  full  in  a  London  journal.  A  second  edition,  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  about  fifty  stanzas,  for  which  the  poet  was  paid  five 
hundred  dollars,  appeared  early  in  1821.  The  following  year  Halleck 
visited  Europe,  carrying  with  him  letters  to  Lord  Byron,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Scott,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  the  manuscript  of  his 
friend  Fenimore  Cooper's  "Pioneers"  for  publication  in  London. 
While  abroad  he  wrote  "Alnwick  Castle," 

Home  of  the  Percys'  high-born  race, 

and  the  song  he  sang  in  praise  of  bis  brother  bard  Burns.  "  Nothing 
finer  has  been  written  about  Robert  than  Mr.  Halleek's  poem,"  said 
Isabella,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Scottish  minstrel,  as  she  gave  the 
writer,  in  the  summer  of  185"),  some  rosebuds  from  her  garden,  and 
leaves  of  ivy  plucked  from  her  cottage  door,  near  the  banks  of  the 

1  Pitz-Greene  Halleck  and  Joseph  Rixlmau  Drake. 
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bonny  Doon,  to  cany  back  to  his  gifted  friend.  In  1827  the  first 
collection  of  Halleck's  poems  was  published,  containing,  among  others, 
his  immortal  lines,  "Marco  Bozzaris."  Other  editions  followed,  and 
in  1832  he  appeared  as  the  editor  of  a  complete  edition  of  Byron's 
poems,  for  which  he  wrote  an  admirable  memoir.  Halleck  died  at 
seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  town,  where  a  noble 
obelisk,  erected  by  New- York  friends  and  admirers,  now  marks  his 
grave.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sent  me  a  beautiful  lyric  to  read 
on  the  occasion,  beginning, 

Say  not  the  poet-dies, 

Though  in  the  dust  he  lies ! 
He  cannot  forfeit  his  melodious  breath 

Unsphered  by  envious  Death! 
Life  drops  the  voiceless  myriads  from  its  roll ; 

Their  fate  he  cannot  share, 

Who,  in  the  enchanted  air, 
Sweet  with  the  lingering  strains  that  echo  stole, 
Has  left  his  dearer  self,  the  music  of  his  soul ! 

In  1867  his  biography,  prepared  by  his  literary  executor,  was  pub- 
lished ;  ten  years  later  his  statue  in  the  Central  Park  was  unveiled  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
presence  of  fifty  thousand  spectators,  and 
since  that  time  a  memorial  volume  has  ap- 
peared containing  the  addresses  and  poems 
delivered  at  the  monument  and  statue 
dedication  by  Bryant,  William  Allen  But- 
ler, and  Bayard  Taylor,  by  John  Gk  Whittier 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Alfred  B.  Street,  "  Halleck  is  the 
greatest  poet  the  New  World  has  yet  pro- 
duced." His  poetry  affected  him  as  it  did 
Bryant,  like  the  strains  of  martial  music, 
making  his  heart  beat  quicker.  No  other 
American  poet's  writings  had  a  similar 
effect.  Another  writer  remarks  that  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Halleck,  who 
never  studied  the  classics  in  their  origi- 
nal, should  have  been,  in  some  cases,  so  severely  classical,  while  his 
Connecticut  contemporary,  Percival  (1795-1856),  who  was  steeped  in 
classics,  often  followed  the  romantic  school. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  that  when  some  one  was  mentioned  as  a 
"fine  old  man"  to  Dean  Swift,  he  exclaimed  with  violence  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  "  If  the  man  you  speak  of  had  either  a  mind  or 
a  body  worth  a  farthing,  they  would  have  worn  him  out  long  ago." 
Titian,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Humboldt,  Moltke, 
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and  Gladstone,  and 
anum?:  Americans, 
Adams,  Taney,  I  !al- 
latiti,  Horace  Bin- 
ney,  and  Kiehard 
H.  Dana,  may  lie 
cited  in  refutation 
of  this  theory, 
which,  I  presume, 
has  nothing  to  do 
with  thews  or  stat- 
ure. Another  bright 
and  brilliant  exam- 
ple of  faculties,  and 
faculties  of  a  higl) 
order,  remaining 
unimpaired  in  mind 
and  body  till  Ion?; 
past  the  grand  cli- 
macteric, is  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  born 
in  Massachusetts, 
November  o,  17!*4, 
and  for  fifty-three 
years  a  citizen  of 
New- York;  who, un- 
til his  death,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four, 
remained  cheerful, 
and  full  of  conver- 
sation, continuing 
heartily  to  enjoy 
what  Dr.  Johnson 
happily  calls  "  the 
sunshine  of  life." 
Having  early  in 
the  century  written 
"  Thanatopsis  »  i 


poem  wmeli  <i  po] 
ular  clergyman  say 
is  the  only  one  ye 
produced  by  a 
American  that  i 
likely  to   live  fiv 
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hundred  years,  the  venerable  poet,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  seventy 
years,  enriched  the  world  with  such  noble  lines  as  "  The  Flood  of 
Years  "  and  the  sonnet  in  memory  of  his  friend  John  Lothrop  Motley.1 
j£S^^fer  In  April,  1867,  Mr.  Bryant  ex- 


exist."  In  these  wishes  he  was  happily  gratified,  as  well  as  in  the 
time  of  being  laid  away  to  his  final  rest,  as  expressed  in  his  beautiful 
and  characteristic  lines  to  June : 


I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky, 

And  the  green  mountains  round, 
Ahd  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  rest  within  the  ground, 
'T  were  pleasant  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  cheerful  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 


The  day  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  half-past  live  in  the 
morning  of  June  12,  1878,  I  was  taken  up  to  the  little  front  chamber 
in  which  the  poet  lay,  and  the  covering  being  removed,  saw  his 
countenance  "all  cold  and  all  serene."  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
beauty  of  that  wondrously  beautiful  face,  almost  bnried  in  snowy 
hair,  and  so  marble-like  in  the  sleep  of  death.  As  Washington  Irving 
said  of  the  old  sexton  who  crept  into  the  vault  where  the  myriad- 
minded  Shakespeare  was  entombed,  and  beheld  the  ashes  of  ages, 

1  On  Mr.  Bryant's  fiiglitk  t.li  liirthday  he  was  It  may  lie  added  ihnt  in         the  name  Reservoir 

presented  hy  his  troops  of  friends  with  l.he  fsii-  Square  was  changed  1-0  Bryant  Park,  and.  that  it 

perb  silver  vase  represented  on  page  65,  winch  is  proposed  to  place  there  a  bronze,  statue  of  the 

may  bo  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  poet,  or  the  noble  bust  now  in  the  Musemn  of  Art. 


pressed  to  the  writer  a  wish  that 
he  might  not  survive  the  loss  of 
his  mental  faculties  like  Southey, 
Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  all  suffered 
from  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
mentioned  his  hope  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  complete  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer  before  death  or 
mental  imbecility,  with  a  failure 
of  physical  strength,  should  over- 
take him.  On  another  occasion 
he  said,-  "If  I  am  worthy,  I  would 
wish  for  sudden  death,  with  no 
interregnum  between  I  cease  to 
exercise  reason  and  I  cease  to 
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"it  was  something  to  have  seen  the  dust*'  of  Bryant.  Assuredly  no 
sculptor  ever  modeled  a  more  majestic  and  beautiful  image  of  lvjiiw. 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  day,  and  the  daisies  were  dancing  and 
glimmering  over  the  fields  as  the  poet's  family,  a  few  old  friends,  and 
the  villagers  saw  him  laid  in  his  last  resting-place  at  Uoslyn,  after  a 
few  words  fitly  spoken  by  his  pastor,  and  behold  his  coffin  covered 
with  roses  and  other  summer  flowers  by  a  little  band  of  country 
children,  who  gently  dropped  them  as  they  circled  round  the  poet's 
grave.  This  act  completed,  we  left 
the  aged  minstrel  amid  the  melody 
dearest  of  all  to  him  in  life — the 
music  of  the  gentle  June  breezes  mur- 
muring through  the  tall  tree-tops, 
whence  also  came  the  sweet  songs  of 
many  summer  birds. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (17J>.">-1820), 
the  author  of  "Tin1  Culprit  Fay,"  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the 
year  that  gave  birth  to  the  eccentric 
poet  James  G.  Percival,  and  John  I'. 
Kennedy,  the  author  of  "Horseshoe 
Robinson."  At  eighteen  he  abandoned 
merchandise  and  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Drake   and   Halleck   first    met   and       f  J?J> rcJ-<^ 

formed  a  friendship  that  was  only     ^ ' 

severed  by  death.  When  the  young  physician  married  in  ISIti,  il  was 
Halleck  who  acted  as  groomsman;  when  their  only  child  was  born, 
she  was  christened  Halleck ;  when  he  wen!  to  Europe,  it  was  to  his 
brother  poet  that  Drake  addressed  several  amusing  poetical  epistles  ; 
when  the  pulsations  of  his  gentle  heart  were  daily  growing  feebler, 
it  was  his  faithful  friend  "Fitz"  who,  with  more  than  a  brother's  love, 
soothed  his  dying  pillow;  and  when  the  grave  closed  over  I>rake,  and 
his  sorrowing  friend  had  said,  as  Scott  did  when  standing  by  the  last 
resting-place  of  Johnnie  Rallantyne,  "there  will  be  less  sunshine  for 
me  hereafter,''  it  was  the  sorrow-stricken  friend  who  wrote  tho^e 
tender  lines  so  familiar  to  the  English-speaking  world  : 

Green  be  tin-  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 
Xone  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 


The  exquisite  poem,  "  The  Culprit  Fay,"  on  which  Drake's  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet  chiefly  rests,  was  written  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
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not,  as  it  has  always  been  asserted,  in  the  summer  of  1819.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  two  literary  partners  produced  the  "  Croaker 
Papers,"  a  signature  adopted  from  an  amusing  character  in  Gold- 
smith's comedy  of  "The  Good-natured  Man."  The  poems  were  copied 
from  the  original  by  Langstaff,  Drake's  partner,  that  their  hand- 
writing should  not  betray  them,  and  were  either  sent  through  the 
mail  or  delivered  by  Daniel  Embury  or  Benjamin  E.  Winthrop,  then 
fellow-clerks  with  Halleck  in  the  counting-house,  in  Wall  street,  of 
Jacob  Barker,  the  well-known  Quaker  banker  and  merchant.  So 
carefully  did  they  keep  the  secret  of  the  authorship,  that  these 
amusing  jeax  cPesprit  were  generally  attributed  to  the  Salmagundi  set 
— the  cultured  Irvings,  Duers,  Pauldings,  Hoffmans,  and  Verplancks. 
They  have  recently  been  collected  and  included  in  the  latest  editions 
of  Halleck's  poems,  and  the  author  of  each  indicated  for  the  first  time. 
Sixteen  years  after  Drake's  death,  his  poetical  writings  were  first 
published  in  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  dedicated  to  his  devoted 
friend  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

The  genial  George  Perkins  Morris  (1802-1864),  a  well-known  jour- 
nalist, and  the  most  admired  of  American  song-writers,  was  a  native 
of  Philadelphia.  In  early  life  he  removed  to  New-York,  and  at  fifteen 
was  a  contributor  of  verses  to  the  newspapers  of  that  city.  At 
twenty-one,  with  Woodworth  for  a  partner,  he  established  the 
"Mirror,"  a  literary  weekly  journal,  which  he  continued  until  1844, 
when,  associated  with  "Willis  and  Hiram  Puller,  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  daily  "  Evening  Mirror."  At  the  close  of  1845  he 
established  the  "  Natienal  Press,"  changed  in  November  of  the  year 
following  to  the  "  Home  Journal,"  a  highly  successful  society  weekly, 
which  he  edited  with  Mr.  Willis  until  a  short  period  before  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  General  Morris  edited  a  number  of  works, 
including  "The  Song-Writers  of  America,"  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Willis,  "  The  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America."  In  1825  he 
wrote  a  successful  drama,  called  "  Briar  Cliff,"  founded  upon  events 
of  the  American  Revolution,  from  which  he  derived  the  substantial 
reward  of  thirty-rive  hundred  dollars  royalty  or  copyright.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  libretto  of  Charles  E.  Horn's  opera,  "  The  Maid  of 
Saxony,"  and  of  a  volume  of  prose  sketches  published  in  1836.  But 
it  is  chiefly  as  a  song-writer  that  Morris  will  be  best  remembered. 
Some  of  his  lyrics,  such  as  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  and  "Near 
the  Lake  where  Drooped  the  Willow,"  are  compositions  of  which  any 
poet  might  be  proud.  A  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  Morris  as  a 
poet  is  the  fact  that  for  above  a  score  of  years  he  could,  any  day,  ex- 
change one  of  his  songs  unread  for  a  fifty-dollar  check,  when  none  of 
the  literati  of  New-York  could  at  that  time  sell  one  for  the  fifth  part 
of  that  sum.  Between  1838,  the  year  that  he  published  "  The  Deserted 
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Bride,  and  other  Poems,"  and  .1*110,  when  tb..  hist  edition  of  liis 
poetical  writings  appeared,  several  collections  of  his  soims,  ballads 
and  poems  were  issued  by  some  of  the  best  NYw-Yurk  publishers] 

livuAiel  3  Select  —  cZA-^-^^Ce_eJL     t+  ,_c  ^r^C 

cf&£-     Ci^i-fl-*-*-^  ^ /2t~eri^Le-   ^j^e^  ,_t^e_ 


^->l^y^  S/*f£e-d    ^J^OI^jL.  ^!^T_^t^   

His  military  title,  liy  which  he  wits  usually  designated,  came  from 
his  connection  with  the  State  militia. 

Morris  said  to  the  writer,  in  1S(I2,  that  he  believed  the  three  most 
popular  American  soti^s  were  Payne's  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Sar- 
gent's "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  and  "Woodman,  Span-  that 
Tree,"  and  alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from  hearing  tin* 
elder  Russell,  who  composed  the  music  for  his  own  and  Sarevni's 
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poem,  sing  them,  and  also  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  arrangement  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  "But,"  added  the  poet,  "no  one  ever  sang  Payne's 
lines  like  Anna  Bishop."  "Is  your  song  founded  on  fact?"  "Oh,  yes, 
certainly,"  said  Morris ;  and  he  then  gave  me  substantially  the  same 
account  that  appeared  in  a  published  letter,  written  by  the  poet,  dated 
New-York,  February  1,  1837. 

Many  years  ago  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  concluded  a 
long  speech,  in  favor  of  protection  by  quoting,  "Woodman,  spare  that 
tree " ;  the  "  tree,"  according  to  the  speaker  from  Yorkshire,  being 
the  "Constitution,"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  "woodman"  about  to 
cut  it  down.  "What  American  poet  could  desire  a  more  gratifying 
compliment  to  his  genius  ?  It  greatly  delighted  Morris.  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Undercliff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Cold  Spring; 
and  it  was  when  ou  his  way  to  or  from  New- York  by  the  steamer 
Powell  that  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  frequently  meeting  the  poet. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  (1806-1884) — a  brother  of  Ogden  Hoffman, 
the  distinguished  lawyer — born  in  New- York  city,  and  for  thirty-four 
years,  by  reason  of  a  mental  disorder,  living  in  complete  retirement 
from  the  world,  was  perhaps  the  most  generally  admired  of  the  group 
of  Knickerbocker  authors  who  flourished  in  his  native  city  some- 
thing less  than  half  a  century  since,  and  of  which  he  was  the  last 
survivor.  As  a  song-writer  he  stands  among  Americans  second  only 
to  Morris,  and  some  writers  have  asserted  that  his  lyric  of  "  Sparkling 
and  Bright"  is  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  production  in  the  lan- 
guage.1 Few  American  martial  poems,  produced  even  during  the  "War 
of  the  Rebellion,  surpass  Hoffman's  spirited  lines  on  the  Mexican 
battle  of  Monterey,  which  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  admired 
by  both  Grant  and  Sherman.  During  the  war  these  illustrious 
soldiers  sometimes  called  on  a  young  cavalry  officer  to  repeat  them, 
and  also  to  sing,  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  elsewhere,  Bayard 
Taylor's  spirited  "  Song  of  the  Camp." 

Charles  Fenno  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  with  some  boyish  com- 
panions one  day  seated  on  the  Cortlandt-street  dock,  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  wharf  as  the  ferry-boat  came  in,  which  caught  one 
of  his  limbs  and  crushed  it  so  badly  as  to  render  amputation  above 
the  knee  necessary.  At  fifteen  he  entered  Columbia  College,  having 
previously  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Academy,  and  six 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Abandoning  the  law,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with, Charles  King  in  the  editorship  of  the  "New- York 
American,"  and  three  years  later  established  the  "Knickerbocker 
Magazine."  To  its  columns  he  contributed  a  series  of  letters  descrip- 
tive of  a  tour  in  the  Northwest,  which  were  collected  and  published 

1  ' '  Wc  often  hear  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  '  not  worth  an  old  song. '    Alas,  how  few  things  are ! " 
— Walter  Savage  Landob. 
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in  is:!4,  entitled  'A  Winter  in  tin-  West/'  Tliis  work  was  followed 
by  "Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prairie,"  and  in  1X40  by  the 
romance  of  "Creyslner,'1  founded  .>n  tin;  celebrated  criminal  trial  of 
Beauchampe  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  Sharpe,  of  Kentucky,  which 
also  furnished  the  theme  of  Sinmis's  novel  of  lieauchanipe."  Mr. 
Hoffman  also  issued  several  volumes  of  poetry,  ami  it  is  as  i  lyric 
poet  that  he  is  liest  known  to  the  world.  Tn  this  Meld  he  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  take  very  high  rank.  Among  the  favorites 
which  made  his  name  so  widely  known  may  lie  mentioned  h'osdie 
Clare,"  '"lis  Hard  to  Share  her  Smile*  with  Many,"  "The  Myrtle  and 
Steel,"  u  Room,  Boys,  lioom,"  and  "  liio  Bravo  :  a  Mexican  Lament." 

Of  the  large  number  of  literary  men  who  were  present  af  the  famous 
dinner  given  to  authors  at  the  City  Hotel,  March  .'ill,  ls;;7,  by  the 
booksellers  of  Xew-Vork,  Hoffman  was  the  last  survivor.  During  the 
forty-seven  years  that  he  outlived  that  memorable  evening,  lie  saw 
pass  away,  among  others  who  were  present,  Chancellor  Kent,  Colonel 
Trumbull,  Albert  Callatiu,  Washington  Irving,  Kitz-Cnvene  ITalleck, 
James  K.  Paulding,  "William  <  'ullen  Bryant,  ( ieorge  P.  Morris,  William 
L.Stone,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  Dr.  OrvihV  Dewey, 
Matthew  L.  Davis,  Charles  King,  and  Lewis  (iaylord  Clark. 

"Hoffman,"  said  a  leading  London  literary  journal  sonic  two  score 
years  ago,  belongs  to  the  front  rank  of  American  authors'";  adding, 
"  his  plume  waved  above  the  heads  of  all  the  literary  men  of  America 
a  cubit  clear."  While  filling  a  government  position  at  Washington, 
he  was  in  lSoO  attacked  by  a  mental  disorder,  from  which  he  un- 
fortunately never  recovered.  He  died  in  the  Ilarrisburg  A>ylum,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  had  been  an  inmate  for  thirty-four  years, 
June  7,  1XS4.  He  was  not  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  which  lie 
left  iu  his  junior  year;  but  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  its 
incorporation  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  conferred  on 
him  in  company  with  Washington  Irving,  Fit/,-< rivcne  Ilalleck,  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  According  to  my  youthful  recollection,  Hoff- 
man had  a  military  bearing,  was  above  the  average  height,  with  broud 
shoulders,  on  which  was  set  a  fine  head,  with  dark-brown  hair,  and 
eyes  hidden  behind  glasses,  made  necessary  by  his  nejir  sight.  He 
had  about  him  the.  hearty,  breezy  atmosphere  that  characterized 
Christopher  North,  and  he  possessed  all  the  professor's  love  of 
manly  outdoor  sports. 

It  was  a  sunny  morning  in  September.  ISfiO,  that  I  walked  on  shore 
from  a  steamer  at  the  wharf  known  as  Caldwell's  Landing,  midway 
between  Cold  Spring  and  Xewburg  on  the  Hudson,  and  drove  to 
a  picturesque  mansion  nestled  among  evergreens,  admirably  situ- 
ated on  the  plateau  north  of  the  justly  celebrated  Highland.-,  ami 
within  sound,  under  favorable  conditions  of  weather,  of  the  evening 
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gun  at  West  Point.  Entering  the  substantially  built  brick  bouse,  I 
saw  around  me  on  every  side  signs  of  culture  and  refinement  in  the 
fresh  flowers,  pictures,  books,  and  bric-a-brac,  so  perfectly  iu  harmony 
with  my  idea  of  a  poet's  home.  The  tall  and  graceful  master  of  the 
mansion  enters,  and  after  a  cordial  and  manly  greeting  we  set  forth 


Highlands ;  and  some  sixteen  years  ago,  when,  during  a  short  sum- 
mer outing,  I  first  saw  the  place,  it  was  one  of  the  roughest  pieces 
of  land  that  I  ever  looked  upon.  But  it  had  capabilities.  I  saw 
trees,  knolls,  rocks,  and  this  ravine,  musical  with  waterfalls,  and  to 
the  south,  '  a  noble  wild  prospect,'  as  Sam  Johnson  would  have  said, 
and  I  at  once  determined  that  it  should  be  mine.  Walking  over  the 
rocky  fifty  acres  with  the  owner,  who  looked  his  astonishment,  no  less 
than  expressed  it,  that  a  city  man  should  want  his  '  unimproved  prop- 
erty,' as  he  called  it,  he  said,  '  What  on  earth  can  you  do  with  it ! 
It  'a  only  an  idle  wild.'  I  did  not  tell  him,  but  I  bought  it,  and  you 
see  what  I  have  made  of  it,  and  that  I  was  indebted  to  my  Dutch 
predecessor  for  an  appropriate  and  very  pretty  name."  The  speaker 
was  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  (1807-1867),  and  the  place  Idlewild,  al- 
most as  famous  as  Irving's  Sunnyside.  Here,  with  the  exception  of 
a  health  trip  to  the  tropics  and  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
the  gifted  and  graceful  writer  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
ever  busy  literary  life ;  here  it  was  that,  after  bravely  battling  for  exis- 
tence for  many  years,  he  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  relentless  tyrant 


to  see  his  loved  domain,  and 
to  gaze  upon  the  extensive 
and  varied  view  commanded 
by  his  "  coign  of  vantage." 
Passing  through  the  well- 
kept  grounds,  we  soon  reach 
a  picturesque  glen,  and  de- 
scending, walk  along  to  a 
mass  of  rocks,  among  which 
the  musical  waters  rush  past 
on  their  way  to  the  great  river 
two  miles  distant.  Seated  on 
the  gray  rocks,  the  master, 
with  much  animation,  de- 
scribes substantially  in  these 
words  his  first  visit  to  the 
site  on  which  his  beautiful 
home  now  stands :  "  I  was 
recommended  by  my  physi- 
cian," he  said,  "to  seek  a  resi- 
dence somewhere  north  of  the 
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consumption,  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  was  laid  at 
rest  by  the  side  of  his  mother's  grave  in  Mount  Auburn. 

Willis,  for  many  years  the  most  talked  about  of  Ameriean  authors, 
was  a  native  of  Portland,  the  birthplace  of  Seba  Smith,  John  Neal, 
and  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  publish- 
ers, the  latter  having  been  an  apprentice  in  the  office  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Boston  tea-party."  lie  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  winning  a  prize 
of  fifty  dollars  offered  by  the  publishers  of  an  illustrated  annual.  He 
established  in  New-York  the  '  American  Monthly  Magazine," 'which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  and  then,  in  ISol,  merged  it  in  the 
"  New-York  Mirror."  Willis  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  where  he 
wrote  "Peneillings  by  the  Way"  for  his  paper,  and  before  his  return 
to  New-York  in  lS'M,  he  married  an  English  lady,  and  fought  a  duel 
with  Captain  Marryat.  Having  lost  his  wife,  Willis  in  1 S45  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Joseph  <  hinnell,  a  brother  of  Henry  and  M<  ises 
H.,  and  soon  after  established  with  Morris  the  well-known  weekly, 
"The  Home  Journal,"  which  is  still  issued  in  this  eity.  To  its  col- 
umns he  contributed,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  much  of  tho 
material  afterward  embodied  in  some  two  score  of  duodecimo  vol- 
umes. He  published,  in  1856,  "Paul  Fane,"  a  novel,  and  he  was  also 
the  author  of  several  plays  and  various  volumes  of  poems,  issued 
between  the  years  18*27  and  iS(il).  Many  of  his  sacred  poems  have 
found  a  place  in  the  popular  collections,  some  even  in  church  hymn- 
books,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  exquisite  finish  and  melody. 

The  gifted  and  unfortunate  child  of  genius  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(180D-184!)),  to  some  extent  a  mania*',  not  always  sober  or  a  responsi- 
ble agent,  was  the  son  of  David  Poe  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession,  lie  was  born  in  Boston,  January 
19,  1809,  shortly  before  his  parents'  departure  for  the  South,  where 
they  both  died,  the  mother  being  an  object  of  charity  when  she  lay 
on  her  death-bed  in  Richmond  in  December,  1S11.  The  poet's  grand- 
father, who  saw  active  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  man 
of  much  stability  of  character;  but,  his  father,  the  actor,  did  not  in- 
herit the  trait,  nor  did  it  reappear  in  the  old  general's  grandson.  The 
player  possessed  a  fine  personal  appearance,  but  in  his  profession  his 
range  was  narrow,  his  manner  always  remained  amateurish,  and  after 
repeated  trials  he  sank  at  last,  it  is  said,  into  insignificance. 

While  a  child  Edgar  was  adopted  by  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  citizen 
of  Richmond,  who  sent  him  to  England  to  be  educated.  Poe  after- 
ward entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  excelled  in  his 
studies,  but  was  ere  long  expelled  for  gambling  and  other  bad  con- 
duct. He  was  in  the  following  year  admitted  into  the  I'nited  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  be  was  also  expelled  at 
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the  expiration  of  ten  months.  General  Cullum,  one  of  his  classmates, 
told  me  that  his  career  as  a  cadet  was  disgraceful,  adding,  "  I  could 
discover  no  good  in  him  beyond  his  ability  to  make  verses."  Mr. 
Allan  again  received  Poe  kindly,  but  was  soon  compelled,  for  gross 
misconduct,  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house. 

Poe  now  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  winning  in  1833  two  prizes 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  offered  by  a  Baltimore  publisher. 
Five  years  previous  he  had  published  in  Boston  "Tamerlane  and 
other  Poems,"  a  copy  of  which  was  sold  in  1892  for  $1850.1  Through 
the  influence  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  .he  obtained  the  editorship  of 
the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger."  While  in  this  position  he 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Virginia  Clemm,  with  whom,  having  been 
discharged  by  the  publisher,  he  removed  to  New- York.  Here  he 
acquired  a  precarious  living  by  writing  for  the  magazines,  and  in 
1838  published  "  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym."  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  editor  of  "Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine"; 
in  1840,  of  "  Graham's  Magazine,"  published  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
1845,  having  returned  to  New-York,  he  published  his  poem  of  "  The 
Raven,"  which  made  him  famous.  He  next  became  editor  of  the 
"  Broadway  Journal,"  but  was  so  poor  that  public  appeals  were  made 
in  his  behalf  by  the  newspapers.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter 
written  at  this  time  by  Poe,  which  shows  better  than  anything  else 
could  do  his  position.2 

In  1849  Poe's  wife  died,  when  he  went  to  Richmond,  and  there,  ere 
long,  formed  an  engagement  with  a  lady  of  fortune ;  but  before  the 
day  appointed  for  their*  marriage  Poe  drank  himself  into  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens.3  His  grave  remained  un- 
marked till  1875,  when  the  school-teachers  of  Baltimore  placed  a  mon- 
ument over  it.  On  May  4,  1885,  the  Poe  Memorial  was  unveiled  in 
the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  which  stands 
in  New- York's  noble  park.   It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 


i  This  rare  little  brochure  of  twenty-seven  pages, 
of  which  there  is  hut  one  other  copy  known,  has 
since  been  sold  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, — 
prohably  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  book  of 
its  size,withthe  single  exceptionof  the  two  Spanish 
editions  of  the  celebrated  Columbus  letters  of  four 
and  eight  pages  respectively. 

2  "New- York,  December  1, 1845. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Halleck:  On  the  part  of  one 
or  two  persons  who  are  much  embittered  against 
me,  there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  now  being  made 
to  involve  me  in  ruin  by  destroying  the  'Broad- 
way Journal.'  I  could  easily  frustrate  them  but 
for  my  total  want  of  money  and  of  the  necessary 
time  in  which  to  procure  it;  the  knowledge  of 
this  has  given  my  enemies  the  opportunities  de- 
sired. In  this  emergency— without  leisure  to 
think  whether  I  am  acting  improperly  —  I  venture 
to  appeal  to  you.    The  sum  I  need  is  one  hundred 


dollars.  If  you  can  loan  me  for  three  months  any 
portion  of  it,  I  will  not  be  ungrateful. 

"Trulyyours,         "Edgar  A.  Poe." 

Halleek  responded  promptly  to  the  appeal  of 
Poe,  who,  like  so  many  of  the  rhyming  fraternity, 
was  never  able  to  repay  the  loan.  The  mad  poet 
McDonald  Clarke  often  received  pecuniary  assis- 
tance from  the  kind-hearted  Halleek,  and  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  said,  "I  would  rather 
have  a  kind  word  from  that  noble  man,  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleek,  than  from  any  emperor." 

3  "No  need  to  tell  again  the  gloomy  story  of 
splendid  power  eaten  into  and  finally  destroyed 
by  the  cancer  of  rampant  appetite.  In  our  own 
literature  the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Nat.  Lee, 
Eobert  Burns,  and  others  at  once  occur  to  the 
student.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  represents  the  same 
tragic  fatefulness  of  genius  in  American  letters." 
"Nineteenth  Century,"  June,  1885. 
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monies,  in  the  presence  of  a  notable  gathering;  of  authors,  actors  and 
artists.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Fitz-Greene  Halleek,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  his  biographer,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  members  of  the  profession  to 
which  his  parents  belonged,  secure 
their  memorial  statue  and  bas-re- 
liefs in  the  Central  Park  before 
Bryant,  Cooper,  and  Irving.  But 
these  others,  it  is  now  believed, 
will  all  be  similarly  honored  dur- 
ing the  coming  decade. 

Poe's  works  in  prose  and  verse 
were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
published,  with  a  memoir,  by  Dr. 
Griswold.  Since  then  his  life  has 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  by  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  William  F.  Gill,  John  II. 
Ingram,  and  George  E.Woodberry, 
his  latest  biographer,  all  of  whom 
view  his  character  more  favorably 
than  does  Griswold. 

I  remember  Poe,  in  1848,  as  a  slight  and  erect  person,  with  a  pale, 
sad  face  and  brilliant  black  eyes;  and  I  recollect  Bryant,  twenty 
years  later,  replying  to  my  question  as  to  Ins  opinion  of  Poe  as  a 
poet  by  quoting  Lowell's  lines: 

There  comes  Poe  with  his  Raven,  like  Barnaby  Rudge, 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius,  ami  two  fifths  sheer  finite  ; 

adding  that  the  unfortunate  writer's  story  was  the  saddest  that  had 
yet  been  told  of  an  American  author. 

It  has  not,  of  course,  been  my  purpose  to  include  in  this  chapter 
all  of  the  company  of  American  authors  who  contributed,  more  or 
less,  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Literature,"  but  simply  to  introduce  a 
dozen  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  hundred  or  more  that  might 
be  mentioned,  did  our  space  permit.  A  large  proportion  of  these  poet.-, 
and  authors  contributed  to  a.  volume,  entitled  "The  Knickerbocker 
Gallery,'- published  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  Lewis  Gaylord  I  'lark,  one 
of  their  number,  who  was  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  editor  of 
"The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  founded  in  18:!^  by  Hoffman. 

A  high  English  authority- — perhaps  the  very  highest — mentions 
Bryant  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English-speaking  poets  who 
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has  unquestionably  written  one  of  the  noblest  poems  in  the  English 
language.1  Dana,  Halleck,  and  Longfellow  looked  up  to  Bryant  as  to 
a  master.  Whitman  placed  Bryant  at  the  head  of  American  poets. 
Dickens  admired  Halleck2  above  all  other  American  authors,  except 
Irving.  Samuel  Rogers  said  two  or  three  of  Halleck's  productions 
surpassed  anything  that  he  had  seen  from  the  New  World,  and  Alfred 


ago  are  destined  to  last  another  fifty  years.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  productions  of  Bryant  and  Cooper,  of  Halleck  and  Irving,  of 
Drake  and  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  the  other  principal  Knickerbockers, 
will  be  forgotten  in  the  year  1943.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
faith  to  believe  that  at  least  a  portion  of  their  writings,  together 
with  those  of  Bancroft  and  Emerson,  of  Hawthorne  and  Holmes,  of 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  of  Prescott  and  Whittier,  will  successfully 
endure  the  test  of  a  much  longer  period;  that  "upon  the  adamant  of 
their  fame,  the  stream  of  Time  beats  without  injury." 

A  few  of  the  many  minor  authors  who,  in  prose  or  verse,  contrib- 

i  The  Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  article  "Ameri-  Hotel,  New-York,  in  1842].  I  have  read  it  with  the 

can  Literature,"  Ninth  Edition,  Vol.  I,  1875.  greatest  interest,  and  have   always  retained  a 

-  To  the  author  of  this  chapter,  Charles  Dickens  delightful  recollection  of  its  amiable  and  accom- 

wrote  in  January.  1868:  "I  thank  you  cordially  plished  writer.    I,  too,  had  hoped tosee  him!  My 

for  your  considerate  kindness  in  sending  me  the  dear  Irving  being  dead,  there  was  scarcely  any 

enclosed  note  [from  Halleck  to  Mrs.  Rush  of  Filila-  one  in  America  whom  I  so  looked  forward  to 

delphia,  describing  the  Dickens  dinner  at  the  City  seeing  again  as  our  old  friend  often  thought  of." 


B.  Street  asserted  that 
he  would  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  Hal- 
leck's six  best  poems 
than  of  any  other  half- 
dozen  written  by  an 
American.  Poe,  the 
next  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker trio  of  poets,  is 
placed  by  competent 
authorities  among  the 
six  most  popular  of 
American  singers,  one 
of  whom  says,  "In  the 
regions  of  the  strange- 
ly terrible,  remotely 
fantastic,  and  ghastly, 
Poe  reigns  supreme." 


It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  recent  pre- 
diction will  be  verified, 
that  few  American 
writers  of  fifty  years 
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uted  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Literature,"  during  the  lirsf  half  of  the 
present  century,  are  still  among  us  with  their  "  locks  of  gray1';  hut 
the  great  majority,  crowned  with  years  and  honors,  have  passed  away 
to  join  the  "dead  hut  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule  over  our  spirits 
from  their  urns."  These  writers  were  the  brilliant  pioneers  of  Ameri- 
can literature ;  for  the  only  professional  authors  of  the  New  "World  who 
preceded  them  were  Joseph  Dennie  and  Charles  Brockdcn  Brown. 
Many  voices  have  followed  Bryant  and  Cooper,  llalleck  and  Irving, 
Paulding  and  Verplanek ;  but  we  shall  not  forget  the  forerunners  who 
rose  in  advance  of  their  welcome  in  what  Bacon  beautifully  calls  "  the 
great  ship  of  Time." 

Whether  the  writers  representing  the  "Knickerbocker  Literature" 
that  gathered  around  Washington  Irving  in  his  golden  and  palmy 
days  at  Sunnyside,  half  a  century  ago,  or  those  that  clustered  around 
the  loved  poet  of  ( 'ambridge  some  three  decades  later,  in  the  era  when 
it  was  called  by  competent  authorities  the  "intellectual  center  of  tho 
United  States,"  were  the  strongest,  my  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  tho  prevailing  fashion  among  many  recent 
writers  to  underrate  and  sneer  at  the  "  Knickerbocker  Literature,*' 
it  would  seem,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  that  Irving,  Bryant,  Poe, 
Cooper,  and  their  comrades  certainly  contributed  at  least  no  less  to 
the  literary  glory  of  their  native  land  than  have  Prescott,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and  their  New  England  contemporaries. 
When  a  very  great  man  was  asked  by  the  author  of  this  chapter  for 
his  opinion  on  this  point,  lie  answered,  "They  cannot  be  compared, 
any  more  than  you  would  compare  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton with  that  of  your  great  metropolis."  Who  will  question  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  so  competent  a  critic  as  Benjamin  Disraeli  ? 
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IR  THOMAS  BODLEY— who,  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  founded  the  great  library  which  bears  his  name— 
once  remarked  concerning  the  renowned  city  of  colleges, 
that  it  had  everything  but  an  adequate  library.  With 
some  modifications,  this  observation  might  have  been  considered  ap- 
plicable to  this  metropolis — the  city  of  Mr.  Astor's  adoption — when 
he  founded  the  library  that  bears  his  name. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  born  at  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
in  the  year  1763.  When  only  sixteen,  he  left  his  father's  farm,  setting 
out,  on  foot,  for  the  Rhine  ;  and  when  resting  under  a  tree,  he  is  said 
to  nave  made  these  three  resolves — "to  be  honest,  industrious,  and 
never  gamble";  and  it  is  added  that  he  adhered  to  them  throughout 
his  long  life.  He  wen.t  to  his  elder  brother,  at  London,  and  engaged 
with  him  in  business  some  three  years,  after  which  he  came  to  New- 
York.  This  was  in  1783;  subsequently,  he  embarked  in  the  fur 
trade,  which  he  prosecuted  with  such  energy  and  success  that  in  ten 
years  his  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  known 
as  Astoria,  had  its  agencies  in  England,  Germany,  Prance,  and  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  he  shrewdly  invested  in  the  real  estate  of  the  then  young 
city  of  New-York  to  such  an  extent  that  his  property  continued  to 
augment  so  largely  as  to  constitute  him  the  most  opulent  merchant 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  America. 

Although  the  Astor  Library  may  not  claim  precedence  over  other 
public  libraries  of  New -York  city  in  the  order  of  time,  yet  in  respect 
of  its  distinctive  character  as  a  cosmopolitan  library  of  reference  for 
scholars,  its  claim  to  priority  will  not  be  disputed  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  institution,  it  may  suffice  to  cite  the  words  of  its  first  librarian, 
Dr.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  which  are  the  following:  "For  the  exis- 
tence of  this  library,  the  community  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
the  late  John  Jacob  Astor.    It  was  a  kind  impulse  of  his  own  heart 
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which  prompted  him  to  do  this  noble  act.  He  wished,  as  ho  said  In- 
some  permanent  and  valuable  memorial  to  testify  his  grateful  feelings 
towards  the  city  in  which  he  had  sn  long  lived  ami  prospered.  When 
lie  consulted  with  his  friends  as  to  the  object  to  which  liis  intended 
liberality  should  be  applied,  the  plan  of  founding  a.  public  library  was 
most  approved,  and  his  decision  was  promptly  taken  in  favor  of  ii. 
Nor  was  it  owing  to  any  misgiving  or  wavering  in  opinion  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  was  not  effected  in  his  lift-time."   In  a 


subsequent  letter,  Dr.  Cogswell  wrote,  under  dab-  of  July  12(1,  ls:!S.  the 
following:  "Early  in  January,  Mr.  As  tor  consulted  me  about  an  appro- 
priation of  some  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  he  in- 
tended to  leave  for  public  purposes,  and  I  urged  him  to  give  it  for  a 
library,  which  I  finally  brought  him  to  agree  to  do;  and  I  have  been 
at  work  ever  since  settling  all  the  points  which  have  arisen  in  the 
progressof  the  affair."1  Washington  Irving  and  Fitz-Civone  [lalleck 
cordially  indorsed  the  proposition  of  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library;  and  yet  the  matter  was  kept  in  abeyance  until  March,  184:2, 
when  Dr.  Cogswell  received  the  appointment  of  librarian,  and  mea- 
sures were  put  into  operation  for  the  erection  of  the  library  building. 
Meanwhile,  Dr.  Cogswell  commenced  the  (to  him)  congenial  service  of 
book-hunting  at  home  and  abroad  — an  office  for  which  his  eminent 
bibliographical  and  critical  scholarship  so  signally  qualified  him.  The 

i  "Cogswell's  Lift- and  Letter","  by  Anna  A  Tickmir    Host.m,  l>M. 
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board  of  trustees  therefore  authorized  him  to  visit  the  literary  centers 
of  the  Old  World,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  rare  foundation 
works  in  the  several  departments  of  learning  adapted  to  the  higher 
order  of  study  in  all  branches  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  It  so 
happened  that  he  was  singularly  opportune  in  his  earlier  visits  to  the 
great  book-marts  of  Europe.  In  its  several  capitals — London,  Paris, 
Leipzig,  Borne,  Stockholm,  and  elsewhere — his  purchases  were  a 
great  success ;  and  at  the  auction  sale  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  secured  many  very  rare  and  choice  works 
of  art  and  of  renown.  It  having  b,een  the  design  to  form  a  library 
that  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  advanced  students, 
the  selection  of  its  books  has  been  governed  by  that  fact. 

In  a  republic  of  such  free  political  institutions  as  ours,  intellectual 
culture  is  a  necessity,  since  it  affords  a  guaranty  of  our  national  great- 
ness, if  not,  indeed,  of  our  national  existence.  The  leading  capitals 
of  the  Old  World  have  long  since  proved  the  vast  importance  of  such 
beneficent  institutions;  and  it  may  justly  be  deemed  a  matter  of  gratu- 
lation  and  national  honor  that  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  New  World 
should  thus  emulate  their  example.  Yet,  not  in  New -York  only  is 
this  the  case;  the  like  liberal  endowments  have  since  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  our  public 
libraries  may  be  said  to  unite  with  our  colleges  and  schools,  harmoni- 
ously combining  their  aid  for  the  universal  elevation  of  the  people — 
the  one  supplementing  the  other.  As  pioneer  in  this  important  work, 
the  Astor  Library  may  thus  prove  to  America  what  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  has  so  long  been  to  Great  Britain — "The  Scholars' 
Court  of  Appeals."  Differing  from  the  popular  circulating  libraries, 
the  Astor  is  a  consulting  or  reference  library,  its  books  being  freely 
accessible  to  all  visitors.  It  is  a  literary  laboratory,  where  are  engen- 
dered those  mental  forces  that  propel  the  industrial  achievements  of 
the  age ;  where  may  be  seen  many  an  earnest  worker  who, 

with  calm,  inquiring  looks, 
Has  culled  the  ore  of  wisdom  from  his  books — - 
Cleared  it,  sublimed  it,  till  it  flowed  refined 
From  Ms  alembic  crucible  of  mind. 

Thus  public  libraries  present  many  claims  upon  our  grateful  re- 
gard, since  they  not  only  educate  and  elevate  society,  but  also  con- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  intellectual  treasures  of  past  ages.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "moral  and  intellectual  light  is  all-pervading:  it 
cannot  be  diffused  among  one  class  of  society  without  its  influence 
being  felt  by  the  whole  community." 

But  to  resume  the  sketch  of  the  library.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Astor,  in  March,  1848,  and  by  virtue  of  his  will,  the  munificent  sum, 
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at  that  time,  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  tho  founding  »>*'  a 
public  library  in  New-York,  was  convey*'"!  to  a  board  of  trustees 
selected  by  the  testator.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by 
the  State  legislature  on  the  following  January,  and  active  operations 
were  commeneed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  requisitions  of  the 
founder.  On  the  !)th  of  January,  1S54,  the  Astor  Library  building, 
with  its  eighty  thousand  volumes,  comprising  an  assemblage  of  eostlv 
works  of  art,  and  the  accepted  authorities  in  the  several  departments 
of  human  lore,  was  formally  opened  to  public  inspeci  ion.  Tin- 
novelty  of  its  grand  display  of  tho  great  national  art-productions  of 
Europe, — sue!]  as  the  stately  volumes  of  the  Musee  Franrais  and 
Raphael's  Vatican, —  together  with  the  prestige  of  the  founder,  natu- 
rally gave  eclat  to  tho  occasion.  The  exhibition  was  continued  sev- 
eral successive  days,  and  afterward  the  institution  was  rendered 
available  for  students. 

During  the  early  years  of  its  history,  the  library  was  honored 
by  the  visits  of  many  distinguished  personages,  among  them  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  liis  suite,  to  whom  a  private 
reception  was  tendered  by  the  Astor  family  and  Dr.  (,'ogswell  with 
his  aids.  Afterward  came  another  nolable  visitor,  Prince  Xapoloon, 
who  was  said  to  bear  such  close  resemblance  to  the  great  Emperor. 
Then,  some  yours  later,  came  the  Japanese  commissioners,  who,  when 
shown  some  of  the  portraits,  in  books,  of  their  historic  men,  greatly 
marveled.  After  their  visit  the  Chinese  ambassadors  eanie  in  great 
state,  arrayed  in  their  courtly  costumes;  their  deportment  was  so  in- 
dicative of  culture  and  refinement  that  it  occasioned  general  remark. 
The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro,  was  the  next  distinguished 
visitor;  he  seemed  much  interested  in  the  important  features  of  the 
library  and  in  popular  education. 

Among  the  host  of  literary  characters  who  have  at  various  times 
visited  the  institution,  it  must  suffice  simply  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  more  distinguished:  "Washington  Irving  (who  -was  a  frequent 
visitor),  (ieorge  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett,  Fitz-Creene  Halleek,  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  (i.  P.  R.James,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Saxe,  Willis,  Holmes,  Motley,  Hawthorne,  Cobden,  Sparks,  (build, 
Greeley,  and  Dean  Stanley.  Lovers  of  learning,  and  men  eminent  in 
the  various  departments  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  have  always 
been  cordial  in  their  commendation  of  the  library.  From  a  great 
number  of  such  testimonials,  one  only  is  cited,  as  indicative  of  the 
others.  Charles  Sumner  wrote  on  one  occasion  to  his  friend  Theo- 
dore Parker:  "I  range  daily  in  the  alcoves  of  the  Asior:  more 
charming  than  the  gardens  of  Boccaccio,  and  each  hour  a  Decame- 
ron." The  Astor  Library  soon  became  widely  known  abroad,  as  an 
evidence  of  which,  numerous  donations  of  important  works  have 
Vol.  IV. — 
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been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Eussia,  Spain,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan;  as  well  as  by  the  Czar  of  Eussia,  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  many  other  distinguished 
personages. 

The  year  1859  was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  library,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lamented  death  of  Washington  Irving,  its  first  and  hon- 
ored president.  In  this  sad  event,  the  institution,  in  common  with 
the  world  of  letters,  suffered  severe  loss.  Among  the  numerous  loving 
tributes  to  his  memory,  Tuckerman^has  voiced  for  us  one  of  the  best: 
"No  one  ever  lived  a  more  beautiful  life;  no  one  ever  left  less  to  re- 
gret in  life;  no  one  ever  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  a  more  uni- 
versal affection,  respect,  and  sorrow." 1  In  September,  1859,  William 
B.  Astor,  eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  library,  presented  to  the 
trustees  the  second  library  building,  with  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stands.  This  second  hall,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  style  as  the 
first,  afforded  the  required  facilities  for  the  increasing  accessions  to 
the  library.  Upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Irving,  William  B.  Astor  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  office  he  filled  till  his 
death.  During  his  life  he  extended  to  the  institution  his  fostering 
care,  liberally  augmenting  its  financial  resources, — having  by  spe- 
cial gifts  and  bequests  enriched  its  treasury  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  library  lost  a  generous 
patron  in  his  death. 

In  the  year  1864  Dr.  Cogswell  completed  his  first  catalogue  of 
the  library,  which  th.en  comprised  about  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  This  herculean  and  self-imposed  work  —  which,  however', 
to  him  was  a  labor  of  love — he  achieved  while  superintending  the 
daily  administration  of  the  library.  A  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  this  devoted  service  from  students  who  consult  the  library; 
since  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  key  to  unlock  its  treasures, 
they  would  prove,  to  a  great  extent,  unavailable.  The  board  of 
trustees  readily  recognized  this  fact,  and  acknowledged  the  doctor's 
essential  service  by  their  recorded  vote  of  thanks.  Not  long  after 
the  completion  of  this  catalogue,  forming  four  large  octavo  volumes, 
and  a  supplementary  volume,  bringing  the  record  down  to  the  year 
1866,  and  including  a  subject-index,  Dr.  Cogswell  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  superintendent,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  membership 
in  the  board  of  trustees. 

His  impaired  health  and  prolonged  service  demanded  this  action, 
yet  his  interest  in  the  institution  which  had  ever  claimed  his  devoted 

1  It  has  been  claimed,  that  it  was  honor  enough  present  sketch,  who  enjoyed  for  a  score  of  years 
to  "he  known  as  "  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of  Washington 
a  lite  honor  may  be  accorded  to  the  writer  of  the  Irving. 
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labor  during  twenty  years  still  remained  with  him;  ho  was  its  renins 
loci.  He  retired  to  his  home  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  honored  alike  for 
his  eminent  scholarship,  refined  courtesy,  and  untiring  self-devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  library. 

Few  men  of  letters  could  have  evinced  more  of  the  mar  iter  hi 
modo  amid  the  varied  conditions  incident  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  profession,  than  Dr.  Cogswell,  and  none  could  have  surpassed  him 
in  his  unremitting  labors  in  the  formation  and  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution he  served  so  long  and  so  well.  After  his  retirement  from 
his  official  connection  with  the  library,  the  board  elected  as  superin- 
tendent Francis  Schroeder,  ex-minister  to  Sweden,  who  resigned  in 
1870;  E.  R.  Btraznicky  then  became  the  incumbent  until  1  s7o,  when 
the  trustees  installed  one  of  their  number,  James  ("'arson  lirevoort, 
who  continued  in  office  until  1S7S,  when  the  present  incumbent, 
Kobbins  Little,  was  installed.  In  the  year  1ST?  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  elected  president  of  the  trustees,  and  this  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  The  gentlemen  who  now  compose  the  board  of  trustees 
are  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-York,  r.r  officio;  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  President;  Professor  Henry  Drisler, 
Secretary;  John  Lambert  Cadwalader;  Eight  Kev.  Henry  Oodman 
Potter;  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  (Yuger;  Kobbins  Little,  Superin- 
tendent; Stephen  Henry  Olin  ;  Edward  King,  Treasurer ;  and  Charles 
Howland  Russell. 

In  October,  1881,  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  grandson  of  the 
founder,  erected  a  third  building  adjoining  the  other  two,  of  corre- 
sponding stylo  and  dimensions,  which,  with  the  ground,  he  presented 
t'o  the  trustees.  The  entire  structure  now  has  a.  frontage  of  about 
two  hundred  feet,  with  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  built  of 
brownstone  and  brick,  and  is  in  the  Byzantine  order  of  architec- 
ture. The  main  floor  of  the  library,  which  is  twenty  feet  above  the 
street  level,  is  reached  by  marble  steps  from  the  vestibule,  or  main 
entrance.  This  entrance-hall  is  richly  frescoed  and  paneled;  around 
it  are  twenty-four  classic  busts  of  heroes  and  poets  in  Italian  marble, 
by  a  Florentine  artist,  from  antiques.  These  busts,  with  the  col- 
ored-marble pedestals  upon  which  they  are  placed,  were  presented 
to  the  library  by  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano,  of  this  city,  a  sister  of  the 
late  John  Jacob  Astor. 

At  the  delivery  desk,  at  which  readers  apply  for  books,  are  the 
printed  slips  upon  which  the  title  of  the  book  desired  is  written, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant.  In  dose  prox- 
imity are  the  two  printed  catalogues,  which  now  form  eight  larne 
volumes.  These  bring  the  record  of  the  collections  down  to  the  clo>e 
of  1SSI.I,  and  are  supplemented  by  the  card  catalogue,  which  includes 
all  accessions  after  that  date.    The  second  printed  catalogue,  which 
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connects  with  Dr.  Cogswell's,  costing  about  forty  thousand  dollars, 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  combined  gifts  and 
bequests  exceeded  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the  central 
hall,  westward,  are  glass  show-cases  of  rare  manuscripts  and  bril- 
liant missals  —  one  manuscript  in  golden  letters  on  purple  vellum 
is  over  twelve  hundred  years  old ;  there  are  also  rare  specimens  of 
early  typography,  and  many  choice  literary  relics,  in  all  estimated 
to  be  worth  about  $100,000.  The  central  as  well  as  the  south  and 
north  halls,  which  are  connected  by  arched  passages,  are  uniformly 
walled  around  with  alcoves  devoted  to  some  specific  classification  of 
subject.  The  same  arrangement  is  continued  in  the  galleries  of  the 
three  halls.  The  north  hall  is  devoted  to  histories  of  all  nations,  and 
the  south  hall  to  all  branches  of  science  and  art.  The  middle  or 
central  hall,  at  the  west  end,  is  devoted  to  the  patents  of  all  nations — 
the  British  patents  alone  forming  some  five  thousand  volumes.  The 
entire  capacity  of  the  library,  thus  enlarged,  would  now  afford  space 
for  half  a  million  of  volumes,  which  is  at  present  about  double  the 
extent  of  its  accumulations,  exclusive  of  about  twelve  thousand 
pamphlets.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  on  the  first  of  January, 
1893,  was  245,349.  The  library  may  be  said  to  be  especially  rich  in 
some  departments,  such  as  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  archaeology, 
Orientalia,  history,  the  classics,  French  literature,  scientific  serials, 
and  mathematics,  political  economy,  and  bibliography.  It  has  also  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  the  transactions  of  the  scientific  and  lit- 
erary societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  restricted  limits  of  this  sketch, 
to  present  even  an  epitome  of  the  numerous  noteworthy  productions 
that  grace  the  alcoves  of  the  library.  With  its  advancing  growth 
will  inevitably  come  the  evidences  of  its  ever  increasing  utility  and 
appreciation.  Like  our  Colossus  of  Liberty,  with  uplifted  torch  guid- 
ing the  toilers  of  the  seas  to  the  shelter  of  our  hospitable  shores :  so 
this  monumental  library,  as  an  intellectual  lighthouse,  attracts  lit- 
erary toilers  to  its  ever  accessible  treasury  of  mental  wealth.  In  the 
halls  of  the  library  are  marble  busts  of  its  founder,  of  Washington 
Irving,  its  first  president,  and  of  Dr.  Cogswell,  its  first  superintendent; 
also  life-size  portraits  of  William  B.  Astor,  Alexander  Hamilton  (the 
late  president),  Fitz-Greene  Ealleck,  and  Daniel  Lord,  its  first  treas- 
urer. Subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
library  became  enriched  by  the  gift  of  his  rare  collection  of  paint- 
ings— costing  originally  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — presented  by 
his  son,  William  Waldorf  Astor.  These  beautiful  art-productions,  by 
eminent  foreign  artists,  are  freely  accessible  to  visitors  on  Wednes- 
days, during  library  hours,  from  nine  a.  m.  until  five  p.  m.,  except 
during  the  three  winter  months,  when  the  hours  are  from  nine  a.  m. 
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until  four  r.  m.  The  administration  of  the  librury  is  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  several  departments  of  its  routine 
service  being  assigned  to  the  superintendent  and  four  librarians  with 
their  numerous  assistants. 


roLTMBU  COLLEfiK  LIBRAHY 

The  library  of  Columbia  College  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
principal  building  on  the  present  site  of  the  college,  at  tlie  corner  of 
Forty-ninth  street  and  Madison  Avenue.  This  building  was  erected 
in  IHSo,  and  contains,  besides  the  library,  lecture-roonis  for  the  law 
school,  and  in  the  tower  accommodations  fur  the  astronomical  depart- 
ment and  the  observatory.  The  chief  architectural  excellence  of  the 
building,  aside  from  its  handsome  exterior  and  its  general  effect,  is 
found  in  the  great  reading-room,  which  is  11:;  feet  long  by  7.~>  feet 
wide  and  5S  feet  high.  Filled  with  an  abundance  of  light  from 
windows  on  all  sides,  its  walls  are  surrounded  with  books  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  and  it  is  by  many  considered  the  handsomest 
reading-room  in  the  country.  The  library  is  maintained  primarilv  bli- 
the officers  and  students  of  the  institution  and  its  regular  academic 
work,  but  it  is  practically  open  to  all  investigators  who  have  occasion 
to  consult  a  library  for  scholars.  It  is  accessible  throughout  (lie  entire 
year  from  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night. 

The  collections  of  books  belonging  to  Columbia  College  date  back 
to  the  foundation  of  the  institution  in  1754;  but  for  the  fir.M  century 
of  the  college  history  the  library  did  not  attain  great  size  or  impor- 
tance. Its  contents  previous  to  the  Revolution  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  result  of  gifts.  Among  the  early  donors  are  mentioned 
the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Society  for  Prop- 
agating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work 
in  America,  aided  some  of  the  struggling  educational  institutions,  and 
gave  to  the  library  of  King's  College  a  body  of  books,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  the  library.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  British  occu- 
pation of  New- York,  the  greater  part  of  the  library  was  dispelled,  and 
much  of  it  finally  lost.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Kind's 
College  was  reorganized  as  Columbia  College,  the  resources  of  the 
institution  were  too  limited  t<>  foster  rapid  growth  of  the  library.  In 
an  addition,  coining  from  u  grant  of  the  State  legislature,  was 
made.  In  lSl-J  the  college  purchased  for  tin-  library  the  books  of  the 
recently  deceased  Prof.  John  Kemp,  who  for  many  years  occupied  the 
chair  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy.     In  1si1  the  collection  of 
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Prof.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  consisting  of  Italian  literature  and  miscel- 
laneous works,  was  acquired.  Later  the  library  of  the  first  president 
of  the  college,  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  at  that  time  thought  an 
important  law  library,  was  incorporated ;  and,  later,  the  libraries  of 
President  Benjamin  Moore  and  other  officers  of  the  college  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  gift.  Another  gift 
of  interest  was  that  of  the  law  library  of  John  Jay,  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Henry  J.  Anderson,  a 
large  part  of  his  library  of  mathematics  was  bought  for  the  college 
library  by  subscription  among  the  Columbia  alumni. 

The  library  of  the  college  down  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
present  library  building  contained  about  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and 
was  ordinarily  spoken  of  in  the  college  publications  as  not  large  but 
unusually  choice.  It  contained  a  good  collection  of  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  particularly  old  editions,  and  many  excellent  works  in  all  de- 
partments of  learning.  "With  the  foundation,  in  1864,  of  the  School 
of  Mines  in  connection  with  the  college,  beginnings  were  made  of  a 
special  library  of  scientific  and  technical  works  to  accommodate  that 
school.  Books  were  drawn  from  the  general  college  library,  special 
purchases  were  made,  and  this  library  was  maintained  and  administered 
as  a  separate  collection.  In  the  same  way,  after  the  foundation  of  the 
School  of  Law  in  1858,  a  library,  which  received  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Dwight's  special  attention,  was  gradually  formed.  With  the  founda- 
tion, in  1880,  of  a  School  of  Political  Science,  similar  steps  were  taken 
to  begin  a  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  that  school.  In  1883,  on 
the  completion  of  the  "present  library  building,  these  various  isolated 
libraries  were  brought  into  the  new  edifice,  and  were  consolidated 
into  one  university  library.  Shortly  before  this  time  a  most  valuable 
bequest  had  been  received  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  in  1859,  who  left  his  library  of  seven  thousand 
volumes  to  the  college.  Including  these  gifts,  the  library  numbered, 
in  1883,  something  less  than  fifty  thousand  volumes.  With  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building,  the  enlarged  resources  of  the  college,  and  its 
general  growth,  has  come  a  largely  increased  development  of  the 
library.  It  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
and  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  volumes  a  year. 

A  gradual  departure  from  the  former  policy  of  the  library  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  development  of  Columbia 
College  from  an  academic  college,  with  a  group  of  allied  professional 
schools,  to  a  university.  It  is  now  found  necessary  to  gather,  in  all 
fields  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  institution,  the  means  for  original 
research.  The  library  at  present  contains  a  good  collection  of  books 
in  law,  especially  foreign  law,  and  one  of  the  richest  collections  in 
political  science,  public  law,  and  political  economy,  with  its  kindred 
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branches,  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  a  fair  collection  of  books  and 
original  sources  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  and  philology  ;  valu- 
able sets  of  periodicals  in  all  these  departments,  and  also,  particularly, 
in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences.  The  library  of  astronomy  has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  the  addition,  by  purchase,  of  the  library  of 
Dr.  Otto  von  Struve,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Pulkova,  Russia, — 
a  collection  of  several  thousand  volumes.  Worthy  of  special  mention, 
also,  is  the  botanical  library,  which  is  a  collection  of  great  value  and 
fullness.  Many  valuable  and  extensive  gifts  have  been  received  within 
the  past  few  years.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  library  of 
the  late  President  Barnard,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  college;  also 
that  of  Charles  M.  da  Costa,  a  trustee  of  the  college.  The  estate  of 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  was  also  left  to  the  library  in  large  part. 
Prominent  among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  library  should  be  mentioned 
the  Avery  architectural  library,  founded  in  1S90  by  Samuel  P.  Avery  of 
this  city, in  memory  of  his  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  This  collection, 
entirely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Avery,  who  made  a  foundation  for  its  con- 
tinuation, consists  now  of  about  ten  thousand  volumes,  most  of  them 
of  great  value  and  cost.  In  the  field  of  architecture  and  the  deco- 
rative arts,  costume,  pottery,  wood-carving,  painted  glass,  and  similar 
topics  are  represented  here  by  hundreds  of  precious  volumes.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  collection  is  also  devoted  to  archa'ology. 
Numerous  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals,  and  transactions  of  soci- 
eties devoted  to  the  subjects  included  in  this  special  library,  are  to 
he  found  in  complete  series. 

Among  special  collections  which  enrich  the  library  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  library,  formed  and  given  to  the 
college  by  General  J.  Watts  do  IVystcr  of  this  city,  and  numbering 
some  six  hundred  volumes.  A  unique  and  valuable  collection  of  nine 
hundred  volumes  is  devoted  to  Goethe;  and  the  Shakespeare  library 
is  of  about  the  same  extent.  The  books  are  carefully  arranged  by 
subjects  on  the  shelves,  and  a  catalogue,  compiled  with  great  care,  is 
accessible  to  the  readers.  For  the  proper  administration  and  care  of 
this  library,  a  staff  of  some  thirty  people  is  constantly  employed.  The 
first  librarian  at  Columbia  was  Ex-President  X.  II.  Moore.  From  ISM, 
William  A.  Jones  was  for  many  years  librarian.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Beverly  R.  Betts,  who,  in  lSSH,  was  followed  by  Melvil  Dewey. 
The  present  competent  librarian,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
library  since  lHs:>,  is  George  H.  Baker. 
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THE  LENOX  LIBRARY 


The  Lenox  Library  was  founded  in  his  native  city  by  James  Lenox, 
the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  Scotch  merchant.1  By  an  act  passed  in 
the  New-York  legislature,  January  10,  1870,  the  government  of  the 
library  was  vested  in  nine  trustees,  among  whom  were  the  founder, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Alexander  Van  Rensselaer,  and  William  H.  Aspinwall. 
The  library,  facing  the  Central  Park*,  and  occupying  the  whole  Fifth 
Avenue  front  of  the  block  between  Seventieth  street  and  Seventy-first 
street,  is  built  on  the  finest  site  to  be  found  in  the  southern  or  central 
portion  of  the  island.  It  was  wisely  established  in  a  section  now 
deemed  the  best  residence  quarter  of  the  city.  The  noble  edifice 
stands  on  solid  rock ;  the  outer  walls  are  hollow,  and  are  constructed 
of  Lockport  limestone,  backed  with  brick ;  the  stairs  are  of  stone,  the 


1  James  Lenox  and  Elizabeth.  Sproat,  both  of 
Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  were  married  on  No- 
vember 29,  17o0.  The  parish  register  contains 
record  of  the  baptism  of  their  children,  by  whieh 
it  appeara  that  they  had,  among  other  children, 
David,  baptized  October  14, 1753 ;  Robert,  baptized 
January  2,  1760 ;  and  James,  baptized  April  6, 
,  1772.     David  and  Eobert 

f~~>  came  to  America  before 

y^&^JOX^J  the  War  of  the  Eevolu- 
'  tion,    being    sent    out  to 

their  uncle  David  Sproat,  who  held  a  civilian  ap- 
pointment from  the  British  government.  David 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  Robert  in  New- 1  ork. 
In  lateryears,  their  brother  dames  came  to  New- 
York,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lenox 
&  Maitland,  1799.  David  espoused  the  cause  of 
American  independence,  and  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  Third  Pennsylvania  Battanon. 
Colonel  John  Shea,  in  177b :  was  captured  at  Port 
George,  November  16,  17/6:  was  a  prisoner  for 
eighteen  months,  then  exchanged  and  appointeu 
aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  manor,  on  the  staff 
of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  was  presi- 
dent o£  tie  Pennsylvania  society  of  that  order  for 
about  twenty  years.  He  became  prominent  m 
Philadelphia,  being  president  of  two  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  banks  in  that  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  General  Washington  one  of  a  com- 
mission to  visit  England  in  connection  with  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  Americans  on  the 
high  seas.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  10, 1828, 
without  children.  James  Lenos,  after  being  a 
number  of  years  in  New-York,  and  acquiring  a 
fortune,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  purchased 
the  estate  known  as  Dalscairth,  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, a  few  miles  from  Dumfries,  where  he  died  a 
bachelor  on  May  10,  1839. 

Eobert  Lenox  married  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Carmer,  who  was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Church  in  later  years,  on  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1783.    Engaging  in  business,  he  became  known 


as  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  New-York, 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  both  abroad  and 
toward  the  interior  of  the  continent.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  its 
president  1826-1839,  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  and  its  president  1798-1813,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital of  the  city  of  New- York,  incorporated  in 

1799,  and  its  president  1829-1835.  He  died  De- 
cember 13,  1839,  leaving  one  son,  James  (born  in 

1800,  died  unmarried  in  1880),  and  seven  daughters, 
of  whom  but  three  have  left  descendants :  namely, 
the  eldest  daughter.  Elizabeth  Sproat,  married  to 
Rooert  Maitland :  Isabella,  married  to  William 
Banks :  and  Eaohel  Carmer.  married  to  her  cousin 
David  bproat  Kennedv.  Eobert  Lenox  was  iden- 
tified with  the  First  Presbvtenan  Church,  and 
was  a  man.  of  strength  of  character  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity.  Being  mtrustea  by  a  friend  with 
the  investment  of  some  of  his  money,  he  made  a 
loan  ot  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  a  farm  at  the 
"Five-mile  Post."  The  gentleman  objected  to 
the  security.  Mr.  Lenox  immediately  took  the 
loan  for  himself,  making  a  new  investment  for 
his  friend.  He  afterward  became  possessed  of 
the  propertv.  and  it  became  whar  is  now  known 
as  the  area  covered  by  the  blocks  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  avenues  ana  sixty-eigntn  and  Seventy- 
third  streets.  It  was  Mr.  Lenox's  custom  for  a 
number  of  years  to  gather  his  family  round  him 
on  New- Year's  Eve.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
took  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  and  opening 
it,  showed  that  it  was  full ;  thereupon  remarking 
that  he  had  resolved,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
which  was  then  closing,  to  break  off  his  habit  of 
taking  snuff,  arid  that  the  contents  of  the  box,  as 
then  exhibited,  were  the  same  that  he  had  placed 
in  it  twelve  months  previously ;  that  he  had  carried 
the  box  around  in  order  that  he  might  be  certain 
that  he  had  sufficient  power  over  himself  to  carry 
ont  his  resolution,  although  having  the  means 
constantly  at  hand  to  return  to  his  former  in- 
dulgence. 
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shelf -supports  of  iron,  and  the  entire  structure  is  thoroughly  fire-proof. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  an  adaptation  of  the  new  Greek,  and  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts.  The  front  of  each 
wing  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  one  to  the  north  bearing  a 
head  of  Apollo,  the  other  a  bust  of  Minerva.  On  the  north  and  south 
aspects  of  the  building  the  style  of  the  front  is  repeated,  a  pediment 
on  each  side  appearing  at  the  same  altitude  as  those  in  front.  The 
main  building  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  is 
ornamented  by  two  Corinthian  columns  of  American  granite.  It 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  ninety-five  feet  above  the  ground;  its  upper 
floor  is  both  supported  and  ornamented  by  three  columns  of  Aber- 
deen granite.    The  roof  is  of  the  peaked  order,  built  with  iron 


rafters  and  covered  with  copper.  The  library  consists  of  three  floors 
in  the  main  building  and  two  stories  in  the  wings  above  the  basement. 
Its  dimensions  arc  114  feet  deep  by  200  front,  containing  four  spacious 
reading-rooms,  or  libraries,  a  gallery  for  paintings,  and  another  for 
sculpture.  The  present  value  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  edifice,  is  more  than  $2,000,000. 

For  move  than  half  a  century  James  Lenox,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  benevolent  citizens  of  NYw-York,  and  as  ,, 
cultivated  scholar,  was  quietly  gathering  together  what  he  him- 
self has  designated  as  a  "collection  of  manuscripts,  printed  books, 
engravings  and  maps,  statuary,  paintings,  drawings  ami  other  works 
of  art,"  which,  with  the  building  now  containing  them,  he  presented 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  public.  The  giver  also  declared  that  no  necessary 
sums  of  money  would  be  withheld  to  complete  the  collection  upon  ■! 
scale  commensurate  with  the  intellectual  wants  of  New-York.  The 
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value  of  the  gift  to  the  scholars  and  students  of  this  country  cannot 
be  overrated.  Neither  time,  labor,  nor  money  was  spared  in  collecting 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  land.  In  the  departments  of  early  American  history,  Biblical 
bibliography,  and  Elizabethan  literature,  this  library  supplied  a  hiatus 
which  existed  in  the  Astor  and  all  other  American  public  collections. 
The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  perhaps  equals  the  Lenox  collection 
in  the  field  of  Americana ;  the  Barton  collection  of  Shakespearian 
literature,  now  owned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library,  may  surpass  in 
single  plays  the  Lenox  collection ;  but  in  complete  folio  editions,  and 
in  old  Bibles  and  parts  thereof,  it  leads  the  western  world.  The  gems 
of  the  Lenox  manuscripts  and  volumes  of  Americana,  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  include  thirteen  copies  of  the  first  folio  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  Mazarin  and  other  early  Bibles,  among  them  six  copies 
of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible — the  first  Bible  printed  in  America,  which 
only  one  person  now  living  can  read;  and  a  fine  copy  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  the  earliest  volume  in  English  printed  on  this  continent, 
together  with  many  missals,  black-letter  books,  and  other  literary 
treasures,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  Lenox  Library. 

Of  Americana,  early  voyages  and  travels  there  are  about  5000  vol- 
umes, mostly  printed  before  1700.  This  department  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  the  rarer  books  relating  to  America,  its  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion. It  contains  very  full  collections  of  the  early  printed  letters  of 
Columbus,1  Yespucius,  and  Cortes,  in  their  various  editions,  with  the 
literature  relating  to  them ;  special  collections  of  Las  Casas,  Gomara, 
Acosta,  and  other  Spanish  writers;  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Captain  John  Smith,  English  works  on  New  England  and 
Virginia,  Dutch  publications  on  New  Netherland,  editions  of  Henne- 
pin, Esquemelin,  and  works  on  the  Buccaneers ;  the  works  of  Les- 
carbot,  Champlain,  and  other  early  writers  on  Canada.  The  set  of 
"Jesuit  Relations  of  New  France"  is  the  most  complete  in  existence, 
embracing  nearly  every  edition  and  variety.  The  collection  of  Early 
Oriental  Travels  includes  many  of  the  primitive  editions  of  Marco 
Polo,  Mandeville,  Peter  van  Suchen,  Breydenbach,  Barthema,  Castan- 
heda,  Barros  and  Couto,  Herbestein,  etc.  There  is  a  very  full  col- 
lection of  editions  of  Gonzales  de  Mendoza's  "China."  Ptolemy's 
"  Geography"  is  represented  by  nearly  every  edition,  beginning  with 
the  Bologna  edition  of  1462.  In  February,  1893,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased a  Ptolemy  manuscript  at  a  cost  of  $2500.  Among  the  gene- 
ral collections  of  Voyages  and  Travels  are  remarkably  full  sets  of 
Grynasus,  Ramusio,  Hakluyt,  Hulsius  and  Hulsiana,  Linschoten, 

1  Thefirstletter,writteninSpanish,andprinted  of  the  Spanish  editions  of  the  Columbus  letter, 

at  Barcelona  on  four  folio  pages,  was  acquired  but  the  Lenox  and  Ambrosian  copies  are  the  only 

by  the  trustees  in  1892  for  seven  thousand  Ave  ones  now  believed  to  be  genuine.    Vide  foot-note, 

hundred  dollars.    There  are  several  other  copies  Vol.  I,  p.  2. 
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Sehouten,  Hartgers,  Bontekoe  and  Raven,  NpMbergcn,  Do  Veer, 
Thevenot  and  Thevenotiaua,  iu  nearly  every  edition  ami  variety. 
There  is  also  an  extraordinary  set,  or  rather  several  sets,  of  the  IV 
Bry  collection  of  voyages,  including  the  f  anions  Rothelin,  Albani, 
and  Sobolewski  copies,  and  a  scries  of  other  works  published  by 
members  of  the  Do  Bry  family. 

The  Incunabula  comprise  a  very  choice  and  valuable  collection 
of  block  books,  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  printing,  and  containing 
various  editions  of  the  "Biblia  puuperum,"  (lie  "Ars  nioriendi,"  the 
■'Apocalypsis,"  the  "Speculum  salutis,"  the  -Ars  niemorandi,"  1  ^Hia- 
tuses, etc.;  also  a  collection  of  the  oldest  and  most  notable  books  from 
the  first  printing-presses  established  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among  these  are  a  beautiful  copy  of 
the  Muzarin  or  Gutenberg  Bible  of  1450-14."),"),  the  Durandus  of  145!), 
the  Catholicon  of  146'0,  the  first  Bible  with  a  printed  date,  146*2.  and 
many  others  remarkable  for  their  interest  and  rarity.  There  are  seven 
works  from  Cax  ton's  press,  exhibiting  nearly  every  style  of  his  type, 
and  including  a  portion  of  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language,  about  1474;  also  books  printed  by  AVynkyn  de  Worde, 
Richard  Pynson,  William  de  Machlinia,  Peter  de  Trevcris,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  The  Mexican  presses,  the  oldest  in  Americ;i,  un- 
represented by  at  least  ten  works  printed  before  1550,  and  many  printed 
between  that  date  and  1700;  the  South  American  presses  by  choice 
specimens  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  beginning  with 
15iS5;  the  early  Cambridge  and  Boston  presses  by  their  most  remarkable 
productions,  commencing  with  the  Bay  1  Nairn  Book  of  1040;  and  the 
first  presses  of  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  Connecticut,  and  other  Ameri- 
can colonies,  by  select  examples.  There  are  also  specimens  of  print- 
ing in  Polynesia,  Africa,  and  Asia;  among  the  last  a  copy  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  India,  1501. 

There  are  also  about  150  volumes  of  Aldines,  being  a  selection  of 
the  earliest,  rarest,  and  most  noteworthy  examples ;  and  over  sixty 
editions,  1550-LS7H,  of  the  Roman  Indexes  of  prohibited  and  ex- 
purgated books.  A  select  collection  of  about  1000  volumes  is  devoted 
to  Shakespeare  and  Shakcspeariana,  containing  many  of  the  early 
quartos,  two  copies  of  the  first  folio,  seven  of  the  second,  two  of  the 
third,  two  of  the  fourth,  all  with  variations,  and  the  most  important 
later  editions.  The  Milton  collection  of  about  -J50  volumes,  contain- 
ing nearly  every  variety  of  the  early  editions,  may  also  be  seen. 
Among  these  are  several  volumes  from  Milton's  own  library,  with  his 
autograph  and  annotations.  There  are  about  500  volumes  of  Bun- 
van's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Bunyaniana,  containing  nearly  "50  edi- 
tions in  English,  beginning  with  the  first  in  H578.  and  translations  iu 
many  languages.    The  choice  collection  of  Angling  and  Ichthyology 
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made  by  Thomas  Westwood,  of  about  500  volumes,  is  here.  This 
includes  nearly  all  the  editions  of  "Walton's  "Complete  Angler,"  and 
other  rare  works  of  early  date.  In  bibliography  there  are  about  1000 
volumes.  The  section  of  American  bibliography  is  especially  full, 
and  contains  many  works  with  important  manuscript  additions,  sucb 
as  Rich's  own  copies  of  his  bibliographies,  in  duplicate,  profusely  an- 
notated ;  the  Ramirez  copy  of  Beristain;  Mr.  Lenox's  interleaved  copies 
of  Ternaux,  Rich,  and  Lea  Wilson. 

The  Duyckinck  library,  formed  by  Evert  A.  and  George  L.  Duyck- 
inck,  comprising  about  15,000  volumes,  is  also  here.  It  is  very  full 
in  works  relating  to  literary  history 
and  biography,  English  and  American 
poetry  (1200  volumes),  and  the  drama 
(800  volumes).  It  contains  special 
collections  relating  to  proverbs  and 
aphorisms  (100  volumes),  emblems 
and  the  "Dance  of  Death"  (100  vol- 
umes), books  illustrated  by  Bewick 
and  Anderson  (over  100  volumes),  by 
Ouikshank  (250  volumes),  and  by 
other  eminent  engravers.  Among  the 
works  illustrated  by  Anderson  is  the 
engraver's  own  collection'  of  proofs 
of  his  woodcuts,  in  ten  large  scrap- 
books.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  including 
nearly  100  editions  of  Horace.  By 
,  the  Lenox  received  bis  complete  and 
fine  collection  known  as  the  Drexel  Musical  Library,  comprising  about 
7000  volumes,  relating  to  the  history  and  literature  of  music.  Many 
of  these  are  of  early  date.  There  are  also  manuscripts  and  autograph 
letters  by  many  of  the  famous  composers,  books  and  manuscripts 
from  Dr.  Rimbault's  library,  etc.  The  Lenox  also  has  the  Astoin 
collection  of  French  literature,  of  about  5000  volumes ;  it  is  especially 
full  in  modern  belles-lettres,  in  bibliography,  and  in  the  fine  arts;  and 
possesses  the  Robert  L.  Stuart  collection  of  about  10,000  volumes, 
acquired  in  1892,  and  containing  many  rare  and  valuable  works 
relating  to  natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  editions  of  the  Bible 
in  English,  manuscript  and  valuable  printed  missals. 

A  most  interesting  department  is  that  devoted  to  Spanish  manu- 
scripts relating  to  America,  embracing  about  200  volumes.  Among 
these  are  original  autograph  letters  of  Diego  Columbus  (the  son  of  the 
discoverer),  Francisco  Roldan,  Bobadilla,  Juan  de  Trasierra,  Nicolas 
de  Ovando,  and  others,  mostly  written  in  America  between  the  years 


the  will  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel, 
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1500  and  1312;  the  original  manuscripts  of  Manors  "  Ilistoria  <1,4 
Nuevo  Mundo,*' and  of  other  important  documents;  trans<'iii]its  of 
historical  works,  partly  unpublished,  hy  Las  Casas,  Oviedo,  Ihiran, 
Sabagun,  Tezozoinoc,  Zuvita,  Yxtlylxoehitl,  Columbus,  Cortes,  and 
others;  papers  relating  to  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Pacific,  etc  The 
greater  part  of  this  collection  was  formed  by  Don  Antonio  de  V^niiia, 
of  Madrid.  It  comprises  almost  everything  of  any  interest  that  w;is 
collected  by  Ids  friend  Muhoz  for  the  "  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo,'' 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  was  published.  Uguina  was  also  the 
intimate  friend  «>f  Navarrete,  and  furnished  him  with  many  of  the 
materials  for  his  "Coleccion  de  Yiages  de  los  Kspanoles."  After  his 
death  the  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Tcrnaux  Compans.  of  Paris, 
wiio  translated  ami  published  some  of  them,  and  made  some  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  collection.  They  passed  next  into  the  hands  of 
Obadiah  liich,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable,  intelligent,  and  success- 
ful of  bibliographers,  who  added  several  manuscripts  from  the  Kings- 
borough  collection,  and  sold  the  entire  lot  to  Mr.  Lenox. 

To  the  historian  a  valuable  field  for  research  is  offered  in  the  ( 'halmers 
papers,  comprising  nearly  2000  documents,  original  letters,  extracts 
from  state  records,  etc.,  bound  in  twenty-one  folio  volumes.  This 
collection  was  formed  by  <  ieorge  Chalmers,  the  author  of  "Political 
Annals  of  the  United  Colonies."  It  is  classified  as  follows:  Canada, 
KW2-1792,  1  vol.;  Connecticut,  Hi.'SlM 7~>7,  :i  vols.;  West  Florida, 
17ti:5-S2, 1  vol.;  Indians,  1730-75,  1  vol.;  Maryland,  1019-1ST2,  2  vols.; 
New- York,  1608-1792,  4  vols.;  Nova  Scotia,  1745-1S17,  1  vol.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1(520-1779,  2  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1700-S!>,  1  vols.;  Yirginia, 
1*600-1775,  4  vols. 

Turning  to  the  manuscripts  for  a  moment,  one  finds  a  complete 
unpublished  play,  dated,  and  signed  Lope  de  Vega,  1025;  valuable 
letters  signed  by  the  son  of  Columbus;  others  written  by  "William 
Cowper,  Samuel  Johnson,  Robert  Burns,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Washington's  farewell  address,  acquired  by 
Mr.  Lenox  for  the  trifling  sum  of  *200:5 !  Looking  at  these  manu- 
script remains  of  illustrious  men,  read  from  the  same  paper,  now 
perhaps  yellow  and  faded,  on  which  the  writer's  hand  rested,  we  seem 
to  he  all  but  in  contact  with  the  great  heirs  of  fame.  There  is  such 
story  in  every  blot;  so  much  of  character  in  every  flourish  of  the 
pen;  such  meaning  in  every  word  traced  or  interlined  — that  such  a 
holograph  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  a  personal  intimacy,  and 
we  should  not,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the  almost  fabulous  prices  paid  for 
a  signature,  a  few  verses  from  a  poet's  pen,  or  several  sheets  of  paper 
containing  the  original  farewell  address  of  a  good  and  great  mar,  like 
(leorge  Washington. 
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Six  "Contributions  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lenox  Library,"  com- 
piled by  Dr.  S.  Austin  Allibone,  for  many  years  librarian  of  the  in- 
stitution, have  been  printed,  covering  the  following  special  subjects: 
"Voyages  of  Hulsius,"  1877;  "The  Jesuit  Relations,"  1879;  "The 
Voyages  of  Thevenot,"  1879;  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  1879; 
"Works  of  Shakespeare,"  1880;  "Works  of  Milton,"  1881;  and  in 
1892,  by  order  of  the  trustees,  there  was  printed,  under  the  careful 
editorship  of  the  librarian,  Wilberforce  Eames,  "The  Letter  of  Co- 
lumbus on  the  Discovery  of  America,  a  Fac-simile  of  the  Pictorial 
Edition,  with  a  new  and  literal  Translation,  and  a  complete  Reprint  of 
the  Oldest  Four  Editions  in  Latin." 

The  art-gallery  of  the  Lenox  Library  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  esthetic  attractions  of  New-York,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  per- 
manent benefit  and  source  of  profit  to  art  students.  The  corridor 
of  the  picture-gallery  contains  a  number  of  statues  and  busts  by 
Crawford,  Gibson,  Powers,  Pampeloni,  Rauch,  Pozzi,  Spence,  and 
Sir  John  Steel  (who  is  represented  by  two  noble  busts  of  Chalmers 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott).  Crawford's  "Children  in  the  Wood"  and 
Spence's  "Highland  Mary,"  both  executed  to  order  for  Mr.  Lenox 
in  Rome,  are  interesting  and  attractive  examples  of  those  artists. 
The  pictures  are  well  hung  in  the  finest  apartment  as  yet  dedicated 
to  art  in  this  city.  Among  the  foreign  artists  represented  are 
Constable,  Calcott,  Delaroche,  Gainsborough,  Escosura,  Landseer, 
Morland,  Mulready,  Nasmyth,  Newton,  Ruysdael,  Reynolds,  Turner, 
Vernet,  Webster,  and  Sir  David  Wilkie.  American  art  is  also  well 
represented  by  Bierstadt,  Church,  Copley,  Durand,  Inman,  Leslie, 
Huntington,  Jarvis,  Peale,  Stuart,  Vanderlyn,  and  others.  The  most 
important  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pictures  painted  by 
the  above-mentioned  masters  are  the  three  Reynoldses.  The  full- 
length  of  Mrs.  Billington  as  Saint  Cecilia  is  a  noble  example  of  Sir 
Joshua.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  portrait  of  Miss  Kitty  Fisher, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  somewhat  faded.  Of  equal  importance  are 
the  two  Turners.  No.  86,  representing  a  scene  on  the  French  coast, 
with  an  English  man-of-war  stranded,  is  a  superb  picture,  while 
Fingal's  Cave  is  still  finer;  it  is  fully  described  and  highly  praised 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  artist  Leslie,  who  purchased  it  for  Mr.  Lenox 
from  Turner.  The  examples  of  Constable  and  Gainsborough,  and 
of  Delaroche  and  Vernet,  are  the  best  we  have  seen  in  this  country— 
possibly  we  should  except  the  noble  figure  of  Napoleon  by  Delaroche, 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Marshall  O.  Roberts  of  New- York.  Both 
the  Copleys  are  good,  particularly  the  portrait  of  Lady  Wentworth ; 
and  there  are  several  valuable  Stuarts,  including  one  of  his  four  full- 
length  pictures  of  Washington  and  a  characteristic  unfinished  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Morris.    There  are  two  well-executed  pictures  of 
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Robert  Lenox  —  father  of  the  founder  of  the  gallcrv  —  by  Tnrnlmll 
andJarvis;  also  two  portraits  of  James  Lenox  bv  Sir  Francis  (Iraut 
and  (}.  P.  A.  Healy.    The  "Dull  Lecture"  of  Stuart  Newton  is  an 


Leslie's  strength  lay  in  "genteel  comedy."  The  Morhind  is  a  line 
picture,  and  the  sketches  by  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  Sir  Edwin  Land- 


peer,  although  slight  affairs,  are  interesting  as  souvenirs  of  those 
masters.  "Milton  Dictating  '  Paradise  Lost '  to  his  Daughters"  is  a 
large  and  fine  example  of  the  Hungarian  Mutik;icsy's  best  work. 
The  painting  was  presented  to  the  institution  by  the  founder's 
nephew,  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  its  second  president.  If  we  wen- 
disposed  to  criticize  the  collection  as  a  whole,  we  should  say  that 
there  were  a  number  of  small  and  unimportant  pictures  that  should 
be  excluded,  and  their  places  filled  with  larger  and  better  examples 

of  many  of  the  artists,  which  could  easily  I  Uained  wit  lithe  means 

at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  of  this  noble  institution. 

By  the  will  of  llrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  who  dieil  in  lS!r_>,  her  gallery 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  was,  together  with  the  Stuart 
collection  of  books,  bequeathed  to  the  Lenox  Library,  forming  with 
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the  Lenox  pictures  a  choice  collection  of  about  four  hundred  paint- 
ings. In  the  north  gallery  of  the  second  story  all  the  Stuart  books 
and  paintings  are  displayed  in  what  is  designated  as  the  Stuart 
Gallery,  forming  a  beautiful  and  enduring  memorial  of  Robert  L.  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Stuart.  They  were  first  exhibited  to  the  public  on  the 
formal  reopening  of  the  Lenox  Library,  February  21,  1893,  after  it 
had  been  closed  several  months  for  repairs  to  the  building  and  for 
rearranging  the  collection  of  books,  paintings,  and  statues.  The 
Stuart  Gallery  contains  few  pictures  of  a  historical  character,  but 
there  are  many  admirable  examples  of  numerous  modern  masters,  such 
as  Munkacsy,  Schreyer,  Constant,  Bouguereau,  and  Corot.  The  quarto 
volume  of  527  pages,  of  which  a  limited  edition  was  printed  by  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  1884,  entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Robert  L. 
Stuart,"  shows  that  the  collection  consisted  of  about  10,000  volumes, 
mostly  superbly  bound,  and  particularly  rich  in  missals,  early  Bibles, 
and  works  of  art,  including  fine  copies  of  Audubon's,  Eliot's,  and 
G-ould's  works,  and  a  noble  set  of  Kingsborough's  "Mexico."  The 
superintendent,  from  its  opening  in  1877,  was  Dr.  George  H.  Moore; 
and  since  his  death,  in  May,  1892,  the  position  has  remained  vacant. 
The  president  of  the  library  is  John  S.  Kennedy. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

No  precise  date  can  be  given  with  regard  to  the  founding  of  this 
library.  That  its  importance  was  early  recognized  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  seminary  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  proceed.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  academic  year  of  the  seminary  in  New  Haven  (July, 
1821),  the  trustees  report  that  "though  no  express  provision  was 
made  by  the  last  general  convention  of  the  church  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  theological  library,  yet  a  valuable  foundation  for  one  has 
already  been  made."  In  other  words,  the  institution  already  owned 
900  volumes,  upward  of  300  of  which  were  folios,  and  many  of  the 
books  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  Two  years  later  (the  seminary 
having  been  transferred  to  New- York  and  consolidated  with  a  dio- 
cesan school)  the  annual  report  gives  a  total  of  2500  volumes.  Hav- 
ing in  view  the  delay,  difficulty,  and  expense  at  this  time  of  getting 
books  from  Europe,  whence  must  have  come  most  of  the  additions, 
together  with  the  scarcity  of  funds  and  the  high  prices  of  theologi- 
cal works,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  growth  was  remarkable.  From 
the  beginning  the  library  committee  has  consisted  mainly  of  the 
faculty,  other  members  being  sometimes  appointed.    The  first  com- 
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raittee  included  the  professors,  librarian,  and  John  Pintard,  to  whom, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  perhaps,  is  the  seminarv  lihrary 
indebted.  Additions  were  made  with  considerable  regularity  tlie 
number  of  volumes  reported  each  year  showing;  a  gratifying  in- 
crease; the  total  in  is;jii  being;  :>imo,  half  of  which  were  folios  and 
quartos.  About  this  time  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent fund,  and  the  special  committee  on  the  increase  of  the  library 
secured  ten  thousand  dollars,  four  thousand  dollars  beim;  fur  im- 
mediate use,  and  the  balance  for  an  endowment.  The  subscriptions  to 
the  fund  were  quite  general,  the  largest  being  that  of  the  corporation 
of  Trinity  Church,  which  also  contributed  a  number  of  books.  In  Is.".], 
with  a  total  of  10,512  volumes  in  the  collection,  the  librarian  reported: 
"The  library  has  been  open  daily  for  the  consultation  of  books,  and 
semi-weekly  for  the  delivery  of  them."  At  this  time  the  alumni  of 
the  seminary  who  resided  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  were  granted 
the  same  privileges  as  the  students;  this  regulation  was  abolished  in 
1874,  when  the  removal  of  the  library  disclosed  the  fact  that  nearly  a 
thousand  books  were  missing. 

When  the  seminary  was  removed  from  New  Haven  to  New-York, 
the  books  were  taken  to  the  belfry  chamber  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  and 
kept  there  until  the  new  free  school  should  lie  completed.  The 
East  Building  (the  first  erected  by  the  General  Seminary,  and  de- 
molished iu  18!i:>)  was  occupied  in  Is  J  7,  and  here  the  library  re- 
mained until  1874.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of  books  made 
the  accommodation  m«»re  and  more  overcrowded,  ami  the  value  of  the 
collection  was  so  great  that  in  1S52-5;.  the  trustees  were  strongly 
urged  to  provide  a  fire-proof  room  for  them.  The  appointment  by 
the  trustees  of  a  committee  to  secure  funds  to  erect  a  library  building 
of  proper  size  and  construction  followed,  but  subscriptions  were  hard 
to  obtain,  and  in  lS-VA  the  committee  was  discharged,  having  accom- 
plished nothing.  In  1S74,  when  the  number  of  volumes  was  reported 
as  lo,L'!^,  the  confusion  resulting  from  overcrowding  was  so  great 
that  some  change  was  imperatively  demanded,  and  the  bonks  were 
carried  over  to  the  "West  Building,  from  which  they  were  taken,  in 
LSS."j.  to  Hobart  Hall.  Here,  with  some  alterations  which  can  easily 
be  made  in  Jarvis  Hall  adjoining,  shelving  for  100,1)00  volumes  can 
be  placed,  so  that  the  library  seems  at  last  to  have  found  a  permanent 
home.  That  it  is  a  valuable  and  useful  collection  is  well  known  to 
many  besides  those  associated  with  the  seminary;  mention  can  only 
be  made,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  works.  The  four 
great  Polyglots  may  be  found  here  —  the  Complutensiau,  Le  Jay's  (the 
Paris),  the  Antwerp,  and  Walton's.  The  first  two  were  given  by  Mr. 
Piutard.  There  are  also  many  valuable  Bibles  in  various  language-, 
including  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  Hebrew  and  Chatdaic  on  vellum. 
Vol.  IV.—  T. 
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Many  of  the  early  English  editions  are  wanted,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  the  collection  more  complete  in  this  department.  The 
section  containing  patristic  literature  is  quite  full,  and  includes  the 
Benedictine  editions  and  the  Abbe  Migne's  "  Patrologia  "  (both  Greek 
and  Latin),  382  volumes.  This  latter  set  was  the  gift  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Religion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New-York — a  cor- 
poration which  has  been  very  generous  in  its  grants  to  the  library, 
making  possible  the  acquisition  of  several  valuable  works.  This  will 
be  the  more  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  original  endowment 
of  six  thousand  dollars  in  1836  has.not  been  increased  at  all !  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that,  in  these  days  of  increasing  library  benefac- 
tions, some  friend  of  the  General  Seminary  of  our  church  will  pro- 
vide, by  gift  or  will,  for  the  support  and  growth  of  its  library? 

All  the  standard  works  on  the  councils  of  the  church  are  to  be 
found  here,  the  last  to  be  secured  being  a  tall  paper  copy  in  vellum 
of  Mansi,  formerly  belonging  to  Bishop  Jebb.  There  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  works  on  Methodism  and  the  Methodists,  including  some 
hound  volumes  of  valuable  and  scarce  pamphlets,  with  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  both  manuscript  and  printed.  In  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  a  copy  of  John  Wesley's  prayer-book  in  good  preservation. 
The  shelves  devoted  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  church  in  this 
country  are  well  filled,  and  contain  complete  sets,  in  bound  volumes, 
of  nearly  all  the  early  magazines  and  papers.  Current  publications, 
when  removed  from  the  reading-room,  are  reserved  for  binding,  and 
the  files  kept  complete  to  date  whenever  possible.  Journals  of 
general  and  diocesan  conventions  are  preserved  in  convenient  form, 
and  this  library  can  safely  claim  the  most  complete  collection  of  such 
pamphlets  in  existence. 

The  librarian  reported  to  the  trustees,  April  30,  1892,  a  total  of 
21,754  volumes,  13,235,  or  about  61  per  cent.,  of  which  were  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  the  next  largest  section  being  history,  including 
biography.  The  library  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  monumen- 
tal work  descriptive  of  Egypt  which  was  published  by  the  French 
government,  and  also  of  a  set  of  the  "  Antiquities  "  of  Grgevius,  Grono- 
vius,  Polanus,  Sallengre,  and  Pitiscus,  in  seventy-nine  folio  volumes. 
Little  that  is  definite  can  now  be  said  of  the  pamphlet  collection, 
except  that  it  is  large  and  includes  much  of  value.  The  more  im- 
portant of  its  contents  are  being  classified  for  binding,  and  as  soon  as 
put  in  book  form  will  be  fully  catalogued  by  author  and  subject. 
In  1885,  when  the  books  were  moved  to  the  new  building,  the  Dewey 
system  of  classification  and  the  card  catalogue  were  adopted.  The 
shelves  are  easily  accessible  to  all  who  use  the  library;  and  while 
members  of  the  seminary  only  may  borrow  books  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  and  consultation,  the  library  is  free  to  all  who  do  not  abuse 
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the  privilege.  In  addition  to  the  books,  tlie  library  is  gradually  accu- 
mulating a  valuable  and  interesting  gallery  of  portraits,  which  alroady 
includes  some  of  the  older  professors,  English  and  American  bishops, 
benefactors  of  the  seminary,  and  i  Duns  Scotus  by  Spagiiolcttu 
(Ribera),  copies  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  refectory  of  Merlon 
College,  Oxford  (of  which  he  was  a  fellow),  Hampton  Court,  and  a  few 
other  collections.  In  the  reading-room  are  many  photographs  and 
prints  of  eminent  American  and  English  churchmen.  Rooms  in  the 
building  (which  is  tire-proof)  have  been  accepted  by  the  (iein-ral  and 
New-York  Diocesan  Conventions  as  depositories  for  their  archives. 


THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY 

On  the  morning  of  November  :>,  IS  JO,  AVilliam  "Wood  jmsted  on  the 
bulletin-board  of  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  the  following 

Xotice  to  JHercha>ltrt,  Clerks  ami  A pjirenlices. 

Those  young  gentlemen  who  are  disposal  To  form  .1  Mercantile  Library  ami  evening 
reading-room,  are  desired  to  attend  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  at  The  Tontine  Coffee 
House,  ou  Thursday  evening  next  at  seven  o'clock,  when  .1  plan  of  ■■  Library  and 
Association  will  be  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  young  men  of  South  Street, 
Front,  Water,  Pearl,  Maiden  Lane,  and  Broadway  arc  particularly  desired  to  attend.1 

This  meeting  was  held  011  Thursday,  November  it,  is-Ji),  and  thus 
was  started  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  On  November  21 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Lucius  Bull  was  elected  the  first 
president.  By  the  constitution  the  control  of  the  library  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  merchants'  clerks;  they  alone  were  permitted  to  vole 
and  hold  office.  This  provision  has  been  continued  up  to  tin*  present 
time.  While  all  persons  of  good  character  nitty  become  members  of 
the  library,  merchants'  clerks  only  have  a  voice  in  the  management. 
The  library  was  opened  011  February  12,  iSiM,  at  41*  Fulton  street,  with 
150  members.  The  library  quarters  consisted  of  one  room,  and  the 
opening  found  the  association  in  the  possession  of  about  7(10  volumes, 
most  of  which  had  been  presented.  A1  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
books  had  increased  to  100(1  volumes,  and  the  membership  to  175. 

in  1826  the  library  had  (iiKKI  volumes,  and  was  removed  to  nmre 

spacious  quarters  in  the  building  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  in  Cliff  sti  1. 

In  the  year  ]S'J7the  assoeiation  gave  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Coin- 

'  The  original  of  thU  wax  pn-M-rved.    It        IYuiiie.1.  a«'l  haniis  "ii  the  wall  111  tl.e  lil.rnrn.tr-  r.«.iu. 
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mercial  Law ;  Seth  P.  Staples  was  selected  as  the  lecturer.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  lectures  induced  the  management  to  establish  a  lecture 
department,  and  from  this  time  up  to  the  year  1875,  every  winter,  a 
course  of  from  ten  to  twelve  lectures  was  delivered  under  the  library 


auspices.  In  1828  the  signs  of  pub- 
lic favor  were  such  that  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  erect  a  building  for  the  rapidly 
accumulating  library,  and  wherein  the 
lectrfres  could  be  given,  and  other 
educational  efforts  successfully  car- 
ried out.  A  meeting  of  citizens  was 
called,  and  met  in  the  library  room 
in  Cliff  street.  A  separate  organiza- 
tion was  effected  among  the  mer- 
chants for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  holding  a  suitable  structure  for 
the  use  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 


This  organization  was  named  the  Clinton  Hall  Association.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  $33,500  was  raised.  The  new  building  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman  streets  (now  the  site  of  Tem- 
ple Court  and  the  Nassau  Bank),  and  was  dedicated,  under  the  name 
of  Clinton  Hall,  on  November  2,  1830.  The  cost  of  building  and 
land  was  about  $55,000. 

The  Clinton  Hall  Association  acts  as  trustees  for  the  library,  and 
all  surplus  revenues  derived  from  this  estate  go  to  the  library  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  etc.  The  money  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  obtained  by  issuing  stock  at  the  par  value  of  $100.  The  Clinton 
Hall  stockholders  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  of 
the  Mercantile  Library.  In  1838  a  class  department  was  organized, 
and  for  many  years  instruction  was  given  in  bookkeeping,  drawing, 
mathematics,  penmanship,  and  the  various  languages.  For  years 
the  association  was  the  possessor  of  four  free  scholarships — two 
conferred  by  the  University  of  New-York  and  two  by  Columbia  Col- 
lege. By  these  scholarships  the  library  was  enabled  to  be  the  means  of 
educating  many  worthy  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  advantages  bestowed.  These  scholarships 
continued  until  the  University  of  New- York  became  free  to  all  and 
Columbia  College  abolished  all  unendowed  free  scholarships. 

Twenty  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Beekman  and  Nassau  streets,  the  library  had  outgrown  the  accommo- 
dation, and  the  site  was  considered  too  far  down  town  by  the  migration 
of  the  people  northward.  Agitation  for  a  new  building  further  up 
town  was  now  commenced.   After  a  long  and  bitter  contest  between 
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two  factions,  one  favoring  removal  up  town  and  the  other  opposing, 
the  A* tor  Place  Opera  House  (which  hart  been  the  scene  in  1S4!»  of  tin- 
conflict  between  the  frienrts  of  the  rival  actors  Krtwin  Forrest  and 
William  Charles  Macready)  was  purchased.  The  cosi  of  this  build- 
ing was  £14(1,000.  About  $ll."),0OU  more  was  expended  in  adapting 
it  for  the  purpose  of  the  library.  The  association  took  possession 
and  moved  the  books  into  the  building  in  April,  1K."4.  At  this  lime 
the  library  possessed  43,000  volumes,  and  the  capacity  of  the  building 
was  estimated  at  120,000  volumes. 

After  an  occupancy  of  thirty-six:  years,  and  when  the  allotted  room 
for  books  had  for  many  years  been  crowded  and  every  available  spot 
utilized,  and  the  development  of  the  library  greatly  retarded  for 
waut  of  room,  this  building  was  vacated  in  April,  in  order  that 

it  might  l»e  demolished,  and  the  new  building  which  now  occupies  the 
site  erected.  For  one  year  the  library  occupied  temporary  quarters 
at  07  Fifth  Avenue,  and  returned  to  its  new  home  in  April,  1*!)"]. 
The  first  load  of  books  was  taken  into  the  new  building  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  10,  1S01.  This  building  is  a  fire-proof  structure  of  buff 
brick  and  red  sandstone,  seven  stories  high.  It  has  a  frontage  on 
three  streets  as  follows,  139  fed  on  Eighth  street,  14!)  fed  on  Astor 
Place,  and  52  feet  on  Lafayette  Place.  The  width  of  the  building  on 
the  end  overlooking  Broadway  is  OS  feet.  The  library  quarters  are 
on  thi'  seventh  floor,  and  are  reached  by  two  steam  elevators.  The 
circulating  department  for  home  use  is  on  the  seventh  tloor.  On  this 
floor  are  also  tin;  catalogue  department,  work-rooms,  the  directors' 
room,  and  the  librarian's  office.  The  apartment  for  the  storage  of 
books  is  considered  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best,  for  its  pur- 
pose in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  having  light  on  all  sides,  it  has  a  skylight  occupying 
two  thirds  of  the  roof  space.  The  height  from  the  Hour  to  the  sky- 
light is  2.">  feet.  The  full  storage  capacity  is  475,000  volumes.  At 
present  it  has  a  book-stack  two  tiers  high,  each  tier  being  seven  fed 
in  height  and  so  arranged  that  a  third  tier  of  seven  can  be  added 
when  required.  This  book-stack  is  fitted  with  adjustable  shelves,  the 
supports  being  the  latest,  and  most  improved  pattern.  The  bookcases 
are  double,  anil  the  width  from  face  to  face  is  IS  inches.  The  distance 
between  the  cases  is  three  feet.  Xo  book  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
attendant  standing  on  the  floor  or  on  the  gallery.  The  stairs  and 
flooring  of  the  stack  are  made  of  iron.  In  this  room  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal card  catalogue,  a  model  of  perfection  and  simplicity.  The  cards 
of  this  catalogue  are  contained  in  two  cases  of  beautiful  pohshed  oak, 
each  case  having  thirty-three  drawers.  The  arrangement  or  plan  is 
in  three  divisions.  The  first  division  contains  the  author  ami  title 
cards  arranged  alphabetically  in  one  alphabet.    The  second  division 
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consists  of  the  subject  entries  arranged  alphabetically  by  subjects 
and  classes.  The  third  division  is  entirely  fiction,  arranged  under  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book  in  one  alphabet.  Here 
also  may  be  found  the  printed  catalogues,  which  can  be  consulted 
with  ease  and  comfort  sitting  at  tables  arranged  for  this  purpose, 
with  order  blanks  on  either  end  and  within  easy  reach.  On  January 
1,  1893,  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  was  241,548. 

On  the  sixth  floor  is  the  reading-room  and  the  department  for 
reference  and  study.  This  room  is  on  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
overlooking  the  square  bounded  by  Lafayette  Place,  Fourth  Avenue, 
Astor  Place,  and  Eighth  street.  It  is  open  to  light  and  air  on  three 
sides.  Its  length  is  64  feet,  its  width  at  one  end  64  feet,  and  at  the 
other  47  feet.  This  room  has  been  arranged  specially  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  readers  and  students.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  a  cork  carpet,  rendering  movement  across  it  noiseless.  It  is 
furnished  with  arm-chairs  made  of  oak  and  upholstered  in  leather. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  case  with  compartments  for  six  hun- 
dred newspapers  and  magazines.  Each  one  of  these  compartments 
has  the  name,  in  gold  letters,  of  the  periodical  it  contains.  No  hand- 
files  of  any  kind  are  in  use. 

The  current  numbers  of  periodicals  only  are  kept  in  this  case,  but 
the  back  numbers  are  immediately  behind  the  superintendent's  desk, 
and  can  be  had  on  application.  At  the  back  of  the  periodical-case  are 
shelves  which  contain  the  works  of  ready  reference,  such  as  the  various 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  books  of  statistics,  etc.,  for  the  free  use  of 
the  members,  without  Ueing  compelled  to  write  an  order  for  them.  The 
room  has  numerous  tables  of  convenient  size,  made  specially  for  the 
library.  Students  and  readers  wishing  to  order  books  for  reference, 
can  do  so  without  leaving  their  chairs,  as  each  table  is  furnished  with 
a  compartment  which  contains  blank  orders.  These  tables  also  have 
drawers  on  either  side,  wherein  is  found  writing-paper  for  use  of 
members.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  reading-room  is  the 
storage-room  for  the  books  belonging  to  the  reference  department. 
The  storage  capacity  of  this  room  is  for  140,000  volumes.  At  pres- 
ent it  contains  about  50,000  volumes,  principally  the  documents  of 
the  National  and  State  governments,  and  bound  volumes  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  are  extremely  valuable  for  reference. 
The  library  is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity. 
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THE   NEW-YORK   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY 

The  Now- York  Historical  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
its  organization  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  On 
November  20,  1S04,  Kghert  Benson,  lie  Witt  Clinton,  Key.  Drs. 
William  Linn,  Samuel  Miller,  John  X.  Abeel,  John  M.  Mason,  Dr. 
David  Hosack,  Anthony  Bleecker,  Samuel  Bayard,  Peter  (I.  Stuvve- 
sant,  and  John  Pintard,  eleven  well-known  and  intluential  citizens,  met 
by  appointment  in  the  picture-room  of  the  City  Hall  and  agreed  to 
organize  a  society  the  principal  design  of  which  should  be  to  colled 
and  preserve  materials  relating  to  the  natural,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  T'nited  States  in  general  and  of  the  State  of  New-York 
in  particular.  It  was  further  agreed  that  this  organization  should  be 
called  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  secure  books,  manuscripts, 
statistics,  newspapers,  pictures,  antiquities,  medals,  coins,  and  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  thus  commencing  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
the  formation  of  a  library  and  museum  for  the  preservation  of  materials 
relating  to  American  history  and  science.  Attention  "was  called  through 
the  press  to  the  importance  of  cherishing  public  records  and  private 
papers,  and  their  value  to  the  student  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
State  and  country  was  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  Special  com- 
mittees were  formed  in  the  various  departments  to  further  the  progress 
of  this  important  work.  All  were  quite  successful  in  their  efforts,  and 
the  material  thus  gathered  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  which  to-day  the  society  may  be  justly  proud. 

As  the  popular  interest  in  studies  of  this  character  increased,  many 
of  these  special  committees  developed  into  separate  societies,  who 
charged  themselves  with  promoting  more  fully  their  respective  ob- 
jects; and  several  of  these  outgrowths  of  this  society  as  the  parent 
stock  are  in  a.  nourishing  condition  at  the  present  time. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  institution,  to  collect  and  preserve  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  history  of  New-York,  has  been  faithfully  pursued. 
Previous  to  its  organization  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  gather  or 
secure  documents  and  records  of  the  highest  interest,  which,  ehieily 
through  ignorance  of  their  importance,  bad  been  neglected  or  ca:-t 
aside  as  useless.  But  one  history  of  New-York,  that  of  Justice  Smith, 
coming  down  only  to  the  year  175ti,  had  been  printed.  Through  the 
exertions  of  the  society  material  was  gathered  at  home  and  abroad 
and  made  available  to  the  student,  so  that  the  details  of  our  colonial 
history  are  now  familiar.  The  society  has  issued  thirty  volumes  o|' 
its  "Collections  and  Proceedings,"  besides  a  large  number  of  hi>t«.ri- 
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eal  papers  and  addresses  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  example  has  been 
closely  followed  by  county  or  town  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  and  to-day  a  large  city  in  the  United  States  without  its  histori- 
cal or  antiquarian  society  is  a  rare  exception. 

After  occupying  rooms  in  different  locations, — in  the  old  City  Hall 
from  1804  to  1809,  the  Government  House  from  1809  to  1816,  the  New- 
York  Institution  from  1816  to  1832,  Remsen's  building  in  Broadway 
from  1832  to  1837,  the  Stuyvesant  Institute  from  1837  to  1841,  the 
New- York  University  from  1841  to  1857, — and  after  overcoming  many 
serious  and  almost  fatal  obstacles  to  its  progress,  the  society  celebrated 
its  fifty-third  anniversary  by  taking  possession  of  its  present  edifice. 

The  library  now  contains  about  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
reference,  and  large  collections  of  scarce  pamphlets,  maps,  newspapers, 
and  manuscripts  of  especial  value  to  the  historical  student.  Steady 
accessions  are  being  received  to  its  extensive  collections  of  works  re- 
lating to  early  American  history,  the  colonial  period,  and  that  of  the 
Eevolution,  and  in  the  department  of  genealogy,  enlarged  by  the  gen- 
erous bequest  of  the  late  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix  of  his  comprehen- 
sive library,  with  a  munificent  fund  for  its  maintenance  and  increase, 
the  society's  collection  seems  likely  to  continue  unrivaled  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  manuscript-room  of  the  society  is  filled  with  documentary 
treasures,  the  most  of  which  constitute  important  material  for  publi- 
cation. Among  the  principal  collections  are  the  Colden  papers,  ex- 
tending through  our  colonial  period  from  1720  to  1776 ;  the  Gates, 
Steuben,  Stirling,  Dnej1,  and  Lamb  papers,  relating  to  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  and  the  Gallatin  papers,  illustrating  the  early  history  of 
the  republic.  In  the  department  of  antiquities  the  larger  collections 
consist  of  the  celebrated  Abbott  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
purchased  for  the  institution  in  1859;  the  Nineveh  sculptures,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  James  Lenox  in  1857;  and  a  considerable  collection, 
made  through  many  years,  of  relies  of  the  American  aborigines.  The 
department  will  bear  comparison  in  interest  and  value  with  many 
celebrated  European  cabinets. 

The  gallery  of  art  now  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  society's  early 
collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  the  largest  and  most  important 
gallery  of  historical  portraits  in  the  country ;  together  with  the  col- 
lection, transferred  to  the  society  in  1858,  of  the  New- York  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts,  including  the  Reed  collection ;  the  pictures  belonging 
to  the  American  Art  Union  at  its  dissolution ;  the  original  water- 
colors,  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number,  prepared  by  Audu- 
bon for  his  great  work  on  natural  history  ;  the  famous  Bryan  gallery 
of  old  masters,  presented  to  the  society  by  the  late  Thomas  J.  Bryan 
in  1857 ;  and  the  extensive  Durr  collection,  selected  and  presented  by 
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the  executors  of  the  late  Louis  Dun-,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
his  will,  in  1SS1. 

The  number  of  paintings  is  now  t  iixlit  hundred  and  thirty-live,  and 
it  has  sixty-three  pieces,  of  sculpture,  forming  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  perinaiR'iit  collections  yet  exhibited  on  this  continent. 
The  New- York  gallery  and  Keed  collection  contain  many  celebrated 
works  of  early  American  artists,  while  the  noble  eolleetions  of  Hrvan 
and  "Purr,  including  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and  artists,  arc  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  student  of  art  in  tracing  the  development  and 
progress  of  painting  during  the  long  and  important  period  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Most  of  these  extensive  collections  have  been  benefactions.  The 
names  of  the  public-spirited  men  who  made  them  will  be  remembered 
and  honored  by  the  society  while  it  lasts,  and  by  an  intelligent  com- 
munity impressed  with  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  history,  its  officers  and  members  have 
been  among  the  distinguished  sons  of  New- York.  Statesmen,  scholars, 
and  merchants  have  been  identified  for  three  generations  with  its  lit- 
erary transactions  and  its  endeavors  to  accumulate  material  for  the 
instruction  and  cultivation  of  the  people.  Its  list  of  presidents  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  representing  many  honored  names 
in  the  social  and  political  annals  of  the  city,  is  here  given,  and  includes 
Egbert  Benson,  ( rouverneur  Morris,  l>e  'Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  David 
Hosack,  James  Kent,  Morgan  Lewis,  ]Vtrr  (I.  Stuy vesant,  Peter 
A.  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Luther  Bradish,  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  ]>., 
Frederic  De  Peyster,  Hamilton  Fish,  Augustus  Sehell,  Benjamin 
H.  Field,  and  John  A.  King. 

The  irresistible  tendency  to  move  up  town  affected  the  Historical 
Society  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  influenced  other  societies,  churches, 
and  private  residences,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
society  funds  were  raised,  and  in  June,  1S!H,  <L  site  cosiing  ^i's< \~>W 
was  purchased  on  Eighth  Avenue  (Central  Park,  west),  consisting  of 
ten  city  lots,  with  a  frontage  of  '204  feet  on  the  avenue  and  a  depth 
of  12.")  feet  on  Seventy-sixth  and  Seven!  y-seventh  si  reels  respectively. 
The  site  selected  for  the  future  home  of  the  society  is  an  admiraKv- 
one;  facing  Central  Park  on  the  east,  and  Manhattan  Square  on  the 
north,  the  position  of  the  proposed  building  will  guarantee  safety  from 
fire  and  abundance  of  air  and  light.  The  transverse  roads  through 
Central  Park  and  the  new  methods  of  rapid  transit  will  insure  its  con- 
venience of  access,  while  its  proximity  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  will  ere  long  make  it  a  center  of  attraction  to  members, 
students,  and  visitors  generally. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  SOCIETY  LIBRARY 

The  history  of  the  New-York  Society  Library  begins  in  the  year 
1700.  At  that  time  "The  Public  Library"  of  New -York  was  founded 
during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  (Grahame's  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  II,  p.  256).  The  library  thus  organ- 
ized appears  to  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  to  have  acquired  con- 
siderable importance.  Several  felio  volumes — now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society  Library  — were  presented  by  friends  in  London  in  1712; 
and  in  1729  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millington,  rector  of  Newington,  England,  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,"  and  by  this  society  it  was  presented  to  the 
Public  Library  of  New-York.  The  whole  collection  of  books  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  seems  to  have 
suffered  from  want  of  proper  attention  and  management  until  the 
year  1754,  when  an  association  of  individuals  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  such  an  institution  more  efficiently.  On 
the  application  of  these  gentlemen  (John  Watts,  "William  Smith, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  "Whitehead  Hicks,  William  Livingston,  Golds- 
brow  Banyer,  Samuel  Jones,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  Peter 
Keteltas,  Walter  Rutherfurd,  and  others),  the  books  they  had  col- 
lected were  incorporated  with  the  Public  Library,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  the  care  of  trustees  chosen  by  them. 

The  institution  was  known  at  that  time  as  "  The  City  Library," 
a  name  by  which  it  was  popularly  designated  up  to  about  the  year 
1750.  The  collection  appears,  from  the  minutes  of  the  trustees,  to 
have  been  largely  and  constantly  increased  by  purchases  of  books 
from  1754  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  A  charter 
was  obtained  from  George  HI.  in  1772,  and  the  official  style  of  "The 
New-York  Society  Library"  formally  adopted.  The  events  of  the 
war  not  only  prevented  any  meeting  of  the  trustees  for  many  years, 
but  nearly  destroyed  the  library.  In  December,  1788,  a  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  was  summoned,  an  election  of  trustees  held,  and  the 
society  resumed  its  operations.  In  1789,  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New- York  was  passed  confirming  its  charter.  Until  1795 
the  library  was  deposited  in  the  City  Hall.  The  early  sessions  of 
Congress  were  held  in  New- York,  and,  the  City  Library  formed  the 
library  of  Congress. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  institution  now  demanded  more 
extensive  accommodations.  Accordingly,  additional  subscribers  were 
obtained,  land  was  purchased  in  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  and  a  building  erected  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
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library.  To  this  building,  which  was  of  considerable  size  and  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  public  edifices  of  that  day,  the  library  was  re- 
moved in  1795,  and  here  it  continued  until  1836,  when  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  city  compelled  the  trustees  to  seek  another  situation, 
and  the  property  in  Nassau  street  was  sold  for  $44,000,  and  a  lot 
purchased  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard  street  for  $47,000. 
In  1840,  the  building  on  Broadway  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$74,000,  and  the  library  removed  from  Chambers  street,  where  it  had 
been  since  the  sale  of  the  Nassau- street  prop- 
erty in  1836*  In  1853,  the  property  in  Broad- 
way was  sold  for  $110,000,  from  which  the 
net  amount,  after  paying  off  all  mortgages 
and  debts,  was  about  $55,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  library  was  removed  to  the  Bible 
House,  and  the  property  in  University  Place 
was  bought,  on  which  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  1855-6.  Thither  the  library 
was  removed  in  May,  1856,  from  its  tem- 
porary location  in  the  Bible  House. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library  when  it  was  dispersed  by 
the  Revolution,  but  it  must  have  contained 
several  thousand  volumes.  The  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  library  January  1,  1893, 
was  about  90,000.  The  earliest  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  library  appears  to  have  been 
printed  in  1758,  and  the  only  copy  known  to 
be  in  existence  was  found  among  some  old 
papers  and  presented  to  the  library  by  Gov- 
ernor Horatio  Seymour  in  1855.  This  and  a 
similar  catalogue  printed  in  1761  contain  lists  of  the  members  of  the 
society.  Since  the  Revolutionary  "War  catalogues  have  been  issued 
in  1793, 1800,  1813,  1838,  and  1850. 

Special  collections  of  books,  valuable  and  quite  unique  in  charac- 
ter, have  been  presented  to  the  society  by  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy, 
Francis  B.  Winthrop,  General  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  and  James  Ben- 
kard.  The  Art  Department,  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  H.  Green,  and  contained  in  the  "John  C.  Green  Alcove"  and 
its  extension,  possesses  one  of  the  most  select,  costly,  and  complete 
collections  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  library  possesses 
a  rare  collection  of  old  New- York  newspapers  from  1727  down  to  the 
present  day  (perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  this  country),  Bradford's 
edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of  New-York  of  1691,  and  many 
other  works  long  since  out  of  print. 
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In  1S77,  the  society  received  u  bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  late  George  B.  Dorr,  of  Boston,  and  in  1S7S,  three  thousand 
dollars  from  the  executor  of  the  laic  George  J.  Foster.  In  issi), 
twelve  thousand  dollars  wore  received  from  the  estate  of  .Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Keese.  The  largest  and  most  munificent  gift  the  library  lias  ever 
received  was  that  <>f  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  (ireen,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  estate  of  her  late  husband,  John  C.  (Ireen,  of  which  the 
income  alone  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  (one  half  for 
illustrated  works  on  art  for  the  "John  C.  (ireen  Alcove,"  and  one  half 
for  books  for  circulation). 

Since  the  devolution  the  librarians  have  been  Isaac  L.  Kipp,]  7!>o-4; 
John  Forbes,  175)4-1.^4;  Burtis  Skidmore,  1S24-1S1N :  and  Philip  J. 
Forbes  (son  of  John  Forbes,  the  former  librarian),  from  lS^S  to  IS.m; 
John  MacMullen,  1S55-G,  was  succeeded  by  "Weutworth  S.  Butler,  the 
present  librarian,  in  1S56.  The  members  of  the  New- York  Society 
Library  have  been,  from  its  foundation,  among  Ihe  most  prominent, 
wealthy,  and  respeetable  citizens  of  Xew-York.  Many  of  the  origi- 
nal shares  of  17o4-oS  have  been  handed  down  in  the  same  families 
to  the  present  day — notably  those  of  the  Auehmuty,  Banwr.  Beek- 
man,  Clarkson,  Gruger,.  De  Peyster,  l)e  Eaneey,  Ilarison,  Jones, 
Keteltas,  Lawrence,  Livingston,  Ludlow,  McEvers,  Morris,  Ogden, 
Robinson,  liutherfurd,  Smith,  Stuyvesant,  Van  Home,  and  Watts 
families;  and  from  17!i()-!M>,  those  of  the  Astor,  Bailey,  Ban-lay, 
Bowne,  Coles,  Delafield,  Fish,  Gelston,  (ireenleaf,  Jay,  Kemble, 
Kingsland,  Lenox,  Low,  Lee,  LeRoy,  Oothout,  Peters,  Prime,  Kay, 
Remsen,  Roosevelt,  Sackel  I,  Schermerhorn,  Schieffelin,  Swords, 
Titus,  Townsend,  Van  Zandt,  Yan  Wagenen,  Van  Rensselaer,  Yer- 
plauck,  Waddington,  Watts,  Wiuthrop,  and  Woolsey  families. 


OTHER   PUBLIC  LIBRARIKS 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  founded  in  17s."), 
and  chartered  March  14,  179:2,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  widows  and 
orphans,  and  which  gave  free  instruction  to  apprentices  previous  To 
the  establishing  of  the  public  schools,  collected  in  ls^i>a  bin  ary  which 
was  made  accessible  to  the  public  the  following  year  in  its  build- 
ing in  Chambers  street.  In  1s:V2  the  society  removed  to  472  Broad- 
way, where  it  remained  until  its  present  quarters  at  IS  East  Sixteenth 
street  were  obtained.  It  has  now  about  5  C>.000  volumes  on  its  shelves, 
and  its  circulation  is  free.    The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
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has  a  library  of  40,000  books  in  its  fine  building  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  It  includes  176  volumes 
containing  17,000  portraits,  also  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
continued  by  John  T.  Graves,  which  numbers  8000,  and  is  bound  in 
thirty-five  folio  scrap-books.  It  possesses  also  523  volumes  of  engrav- 
ings, embracing  26,000  prints  or  plates,  reproductions  of  Rembrandt, 
Hogarth,  and  Turner.  In  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Peru, 
it  has  310  volumes ;  in  ornithology,  132  volumes ;  and  polar  expedi- 
tions are  represented  by  102  volumes,  extending  over  the  period  from 
1817  to  1885.  A  rich  collection  is  -devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  includ- 
ing 137  works  on  painting,  450  volumes  on  architecture,  84  on 
sculpture,  and  118  on  decoration.  It  also  owns  some  valuable  com- 
plete files  of  the  New- York  dailies.  A  collection  of  similar  numerical 
size  is  that  of  the  Maimonides  Library  at  Third  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  which  is  general  in  character,  but  has  special  depart- 
ments devoted  to  Jewish  literature,  to  education,  and  to  social  and 
political  science.  The  Free  Circulating  Library  was  incorporated  in 
1880,  and  reincorporated  in  1884  under  a  special  charter.  Its  books 
are  deposited  in  four  library  buildings,  situated  respectively  at  49 
Bond  street,  135  Second  Avenue,  226  "West  Forty-second  street,  and 
251  West  Thirteenth  street,  with  a  distributing-station  in  Lexington 
Avenue  near  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  Wealthy  citizens 
have  contributed  generously  to  this  admirable  free  library,  and  its 
benefit  to  the  community  at  large  is  evident  from  its  circulation  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  volumes  in  1892.  In  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  noticed  previously,  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-ninth  street  has 
an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  numbering  67,000  volumes.  The 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New- York  has  a  library  of 
38,000  volumes  at  its  building  in  Twenty-ninth  street  near  Fifth 
Avenue;  and  the  Law  Institute  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of 
39,000  volumes  in  its  rooms  in  the  Post-office  building.  There  is  also 
a  collection  of  13,000  books  in  the  Law  Library  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Lawyers'  Club  and 
tenants  of  the  Equitable  building. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  possesses  a  library  of  23,000 
volumes,  collected  since  1855,  consisting  of  voyages,  travels,  geo- 
graphical works,  and  transactions  and  bulletins  of  geographical  so- 
cieties. It  has  a  collection  of  atlases  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  of  United  States  government  charts.  A  yearly  appro- 
priation supplies  constant  additions,  aside  from  the  contributions 
made  to  its  shelves  by  its  members  and  others.  The  American  In- 
stitute in  West  Thirty-eighth  street  has  14,000  volumes,  and  the 
American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  owns  a  valuable 
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collection  of  works  of  special  interest  to  antiquarians.  The  New-York 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  No.  17  West  Forty-third  streel  possesses  i 
medical  library  of  40,000  books  and  13,000  pamphlet:-,  to  which  about 
l.")00  volumes  are  added  yearly.  Its  files  of  medical  journals  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
surgeon-general's  office  in  Washington.  The  academy  has  published 
a  catalogue,  in  two  parts,  of  American  and  foreign  medical  periodicals, 
transactions,  ami  reports.  Not  so  large,  but  of  a  similar  nature,  is  the 
library  of  the  New-York  Hospital  at  No.  (i  West  Sixteenth  street, 
where  1*0,000  volumes  on  medicine,  surgery,  and  collateral  brandies 
are  open  free  to  students.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  medical 
works  in  Mott  Memorial  Hall  iu  Madison  Avenue,— a  son's,  tribute  to 
Valentine  Mott,  the  most  eminent  surgeon  this  country  lias  yet  pro- 
duced. The  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  in  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum  has  several  thousand  volumes  relating  to  biography  and 
genealogy,  also  local  town  and  county  histories,  many  of  which  are 
out  of  print  and  exceedingly  rare.  Several  of  the  social  clubs  of  the 
city  have  good  collections  of  books.  Perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  these  is  the  library  of  the  Century  Club.  The  City  Library, 
comprising  about  sewn  thousand  volumes,  is  situated  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  ( "ity  Hall,  and  consists  chiefly  of  city,  State,  and  government  pub- 
lications, and  includes  a  collection  of  French  governmental  and  muni- 
cipal volumes.  It  originated  in  the  attempt  of  Alexander  Yattemaiv, 
in  lS4l*,  to  establish  a  foreign  literary  bureau  or  exchange  which 
should  be  controlled  by  the  Common  ( 'ouncil,  and  should  be  the  head- 
quarters for  literary  men  of  all  nations  in  visiting  the  city.  The  plan 
proved  a  failure  and  was  abandoned  after  two  years'  trial, — Vattemare's 
books,  now  valued  at  about  $40,000,  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  The  library  has  been  shamefully  neglected,  and  is 
discreditable  to  the  city.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  was  at  one  time 
librarian,  but  soon  resigned.  The  Catholic  Club  at  No.  1'JO  West 
Fifty-ninth  street  has  the  best  Catholic  library  in  the  country.  It 
contains  "J0,000  volumes,  of  which  a  large  share  is  devoted  to  theology; 
it  is  especially  rich  in  books  on  Ireland  and  in  the  Irish  language,  as 
well  as  in  works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  fine  ami 
rare  engravings  on  copper.  It  has  also  ;i  number  of  illustrated  works 
on  the  tine  and  ornamental  arts,  and  a  collection  of  books  on  the 
numismatics  of  the  crusaders. 

The  nucleus  of  what  will  some  day  form  one  of  our  largest  libraries 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spacious  residence  of  the  late  Samuel  .1.  Tildeu.  A 
sum  aggregating  between  two  and  two  ami  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  trustees  of  the  Tilden 
Library,  after  much  vexatious  litigation.  Although  Mr.  Tilden's  ap- 
parent purpose  was  to  leave  more  than  double  the  above  amount 
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for  founding  a  great  library,  there  is  still  sufficient  in  what  has  been 
secured  to  gather  a  collection  of  books  rivaling  any  other  in  the  city. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  use  of  a  part  of  Bryant  Park 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  by  the  city,  tlie  plans  for  which 
make  provision  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  volumes ;  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  definitely  settled  upon.  In  the  event  of  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  City  Hall  to  make  way  for  a  larger  municipal  building  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  of  the  metropolis  of  1893,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  reservoir  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  between  Fortieth 
and  Forty-second  streets  be  removed,  and  that  the  present  City  Hall 
be  erected,  for  the  use  of  the  library,  in  the  center  of  Bryant  Park. 
The  first  important  gift  received  by  the  trustees  of  the  Tilden  Library 
was  made  in  January,  1893,  by  Miss  Bryant,  who  presented  a  thousand 
volumes  from  her  father's  library. 


PRIVATE  LIRRARIES 


HERE  was  never  a  period  in  the  annals  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, even  during  the  first  decade  or  two  after  the  founda- 
tion of  New  Amsterdam  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
private  collecting  of  books  by  New-Yorkers  of  culture  and 
means  can  be  truthfully  considered  to  have  been  dormant.  Before  the 
year  1700  the  better  educated  and  more  wealthy  of  the  adventurous 
Knickerbocker  stock  had  their  family  Bibles  in  old  Dutch,  or  the 
"Articles  of  the  West  Indische  Companie,"  reposing  on  their  sideboards 
and  in  their  cabinets  by  the  side  of  the  tomes  written  or  compiled  by 
Van  Der  Donck,  De  Bry,  De  Laet,  Linschoten,  Hulsius,  or  Schouten 
van  Hoorn,  and  of  other  volumes,  bearing  the  imprints  of  Brant, 
"Waechler,  Cloppenburgh,  or  Saegman  of  Amsterdam,  or  of  the  more 
famous  Elzevirs  of  Leyden,  and  their  contemporary  typographers. 
The  taste  had  not  then  developed  in  this  country  for  the  formation  of 
large  private  libraries,  or,  as  in  our  Grrolierite  renaissance,  for  collec- 
tions, worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  which  unique  copies  or 
rare  editions,  incased  in  the  finest  examples  of  the  binder's  art,  fill  the 
shelves  of  the  bibliophile  whose  hobby  is  to  gather  "many  a  quaint 
and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore."  Besides  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  "William  Bradford  did  not  set  up  the  first  printing-press 
in  New- York  city  until  1693,  and  that  even  long  after  that  time  the 
man  of  studious  mind  was  almost  entirely  dependent  for  his  general 
belles-lettres  on  books  published  in  Europe,  as  the  productions  of  the 
colonial  printers,  being  both  of  a  local  character  and  few  and  far  be- 
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tween,  did  not  include  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  and  the  other  fathers  uf  mod- 
ern English  classic  literature.  And  these,  there  is  no  douht,  were  im- 
ported from  London  in  large  quantities  for  private  collectors  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  glance  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  "  New- York  Gazette,"  Hugh  Gaines  "  Mercury,"  and  other  early 
metropolitan  newspapers  will  easily  attest. 

The  first  private  library  in  New-York  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  is  that  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Belloraont's  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  John  Sharp, who  in  1700  presented  it  to  the  city.  This  collection 
formed  the  nucleus  of  our  first  city  library,  which  was  founded  in  1 7'JS 
in  consequence  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  donating  to  Governor  Montgonierie  the  library  of  the 
Rev.  John  Millington.  These  combined  were  placed  in  the  I  'ity  Hall 
for  public  use,  Mr.  Sharp  being  made  city  librarian.  In  1754  the 
remnants  of  this  collection,  which  were  as  shamefully  neglected  and 
badly  treated  as  has  been  our  present  miserable  city  library, — a  dis- 
grace to  <i  metropolis  of  over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people, —  were  handed  oyer  for  safe- 
keeping to  the  Society  Library,  then  just 
brought  into  existence.  Many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  settlers  who  were  residents  either  on 
Manhattan  Island  or  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  only 
book-lovers,  but  had  private  libraries  of  their 
own.  This  is  positively  known,  not  only 
from  volumes,  familiar  to  book-experts  and 
colleetors,  in  which  aro  autograph  signatures,  but  from  the  heraldic 
book-plates  that  were  placed  on  the  inside  covers  thereof,  fully  a 
century  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Frederick  Philipse,  the 
second  lord  of  the  manor  of  Philipsburg, — who  died  in  1751,  and 
whose  daughter,  Mary  Philipse,  married  Colonel  linger  Morris,— hail  a 
fair  private  library,  as  had  also  his  son-in-law.  Both  of  these  libraries, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  Philipse  and  Morris  property,  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  fuited  States  on  account  of  the  alleged  treason  of 
their  loyalist  owners.  General  Philip  Schuyler  also  had  a  line  collec- 
tion of  books,  many  of  which  were  inherited  from  his  anchors,  as 
had  likewise  the  Do  Lancey  and  Kemsen  families,  a  large  portion  of 
that  of  the  last  named  coming  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  New- 
York  some  ten  years  ago.  An  "ex  libris"  is  extant,  dated  17l'.~>,  of 
"Robert  Eiliston,  Gent.  Comptroller  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  of  NYw 
York  in  America,"  with  a  manuscript  memorandum  below  the  name 
as  follows:  "His  Gift  to  the  Library  of  St.  George's  Ch.  in  Hempsled, 
Vol.  IV.— 8. 
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Queen's  County,  province  of  New  York,  1738,"  showing  where  some 
of  his  books  went.  Daniel  Horsmanden,  recorder,  chief  justice,  and 
president  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New-York,  and  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  Negro  Plot"  of  1741,  was  the  owner  of  a  library  of  which 
he  made  good  use ;  as  did  another  book-collector  of  his  time,  David 
Clarkson,  a  native  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  New- York,  who  died  in  1751.  The  dated 
heraldic  book-plate,  showing  the  ownership  of  i  library  at  that  time, 
is  in  existence,  of  Johu  Burnet,  son  of  Governor  William  Burnet  of 
the  province  of  New- York,  and  descended  maternally  from  the  Pro- 
voosts  and  Van  Homes. 

Some  of  these  collections  of  literature  were  heirlooms,  and  their 
ownership  can  be  traced  by  the  diligent  Dryasdust  from  century  to 
century.  This  is  the  case  with  the  distinguished  Livingston  family's 
libraries,  one  of  which  was  not  dispersed  until  1885,  after  remaining 
almost  intact  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Its  bibliographical  tale 
is  partly  told  by  armorial  book-plates  bearing  the  names  of  "Wil- 
liam Livingston  of  the  Middle  Temple " ;  "  Peter  R.  Livingston,  N. 
Hurd  scp.";  "Robert  R.  Livingston  Esqr.  of  Clermont"  (senior  and 
junior);  "Brockholst  Livingston  Esqr.";  "William  Smith  Livingston, 
Maverick  sculpt";  "  Robert  L.  Livingston";  and  "  Edward  Livingston, 
Maverick  sculpt.," — among  those  specified  being  men  who  held  such 
official  positions  as  that  of  secretary  of  state,  United  States  senator, 
judge  of  the  New- York  Supreme  Court,  recorder  of  New- York,  and 
mayor  of  New-York,4at  a  time  when  it  did  not  reflect  upon  a  person's 
integrity  to  participate  in  active  political  life.  There  was  a  patriotic 
public  spirit  manifested  in  the  direction  of  disseminating  culture 
through  books  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  was  particularly 
shown  in  1754,  when  six  friends  and  owners  of  private  libraries  in 
New-York  city — Philip,  Robert  R.,  and  William  Livingston,  John 
Morin  Scott,  William  Smith,  and  William  Alexander — came  together 
and  raised  some  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  "  towards  promoting  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people  by  a  loan  of  books  to  non- 
subscribers,"  and  out  of  which  grew  the  present  Society  Library. 
Every  physician  and  clergyman  had  his  private  library  in  those  days, 
as  necessarily  had  the  legal  fraternity,  two  of  whose  book-plates  are 
well  known  to  collectors — namely,  of  Peter  Wynkoop  and  Benjamin 
Kissam,  the  last  named  a  lawyer  of  repute.  Richard  C.  Lichtenstein, 
an  authority  on  this  subject,  says  that  "out  of  a  club  formed  by 
twenty  of  the  principal  lawyers  of  New-York  in  1770,  calling  itself 
the  'Moot,'  more  than  one-half  of  its  members  were  possessors  of 
book-plates";  and  elsewhere  in  this  connection  the  same  writer 
urges:  "When  we  consider  the  difficulties  and  expenses  which  the 
possession  of  books  entailed  during  the  first  colonial  periods,  one 
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must  admit  that  anything  that  [minis  mil  what  the  tastes  of  our  an- 
eeston*  wort'  in  that  direction,  is  to  1r>  accepted  as  of  general  interest."' 
But  few,  it'  any,  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  private  libraries  remain  in 
New-York  city,  whether  they  were  mainly  composed  of  belles-lettres, 
or  were  volumes  of  Americana,  voy- 
ages, history,  ancient  classics,  science, 
theology,  medicine,  or  law.  And  it 
is  not  surprising,  for  quite  a  number 
of  loyalists  sent  their  collections  to 
England,  Canada,  and  The  West  In- 
dies; or  some  owners  had  their  books 
stolen  and  bartered  by  British  sol- 
diers for  drink,  as  John  Pintard  states 
lie  saw  those  of  Columbia  College;  or 
were  treated  like  the  whole  edition  of 
tin'  Rev.  Gilbert  Tenuaut's  sermon  on 
"Defensive  War,"  printed  by  Benja- 
min Franklin,  which  was  utilized  by 
the  revolted  colonists  for  the  manu- 
facture of  musket  cartridges  to  aid  in  driving  King  Ceorge's  Hessian 
mercenaries  oft'  the  soil,  and  to  establish  American  liberty  in  place  of 
foreign  tyranny. 

With  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  a  new  literary  spirit  was  devel- 
oped, which  within  half  a  century  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  brought  about  the  formation  of  many  a  private  library 
in  Xew-Vork  city;  and  few  families  that  claimed  culture,  and  therefore 
had  social  position,  were  without  the  works  of  native  American  au- 
thors, as  well  as  of  European.  The  writings  of  Paulding,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Frenoan,  Bryant,  Ilalleck,  Drake,  Ver- 
planck,  and  their  associates,  and  still  later  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Motley,  Frescott,  Bancroft,  <  'urtis,  Holmes,  Low- 
ell, ('banning,  and  others  of  international  reputation,  were  collect ei I  in 
the  spirit  so  beautifully  suggested  live  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
"Philobiblon,"  by  Richard  de  Bury.  Bishop  of  Durham:  -  In  books 
we  find  The  dead  as  if  alive;  iii  books  we  foresee  things  to  come;  in 

1  k>,  warlike  affairs  are  methodized;  in  books,  the  rights  of  peace 

proceed.  To  books  how  easily,  how  safely  may  we  expose  the  naked- 
ness of  human  ignorance  without  putting  it  to  shame.  These  are  the 
masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods,  without  anger,  without  reward. 
If  you  approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  yon  interrnirate  them, 
they  do  not  conceal  :  if  you  mistake  them,  I  hey  do  not  murder;  if  you 

are  ignorant,  they  do  not  laugh.    Ah  !  1  ks  alone  liberal  and  makimr 

liberal,  who  give  to  all  wlio  ask,  ami  who  enfranchise  all  who  serve  you.*' 

Many  were  the  private  libraries  of  Manhattan  Island  also  |  hal  were 
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collected  up  to  the  time  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  fortunately 
we  have  preserved  for  us  by  the  careful  labors  of  a  painstaking 
student  their  condition  and  components  some  thirty-three  years  ago. 
James  Wynne,  a  physician,  came  forward  in  1860  as  the  author  of  a 
thick  royal-octavo  volume  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages, 
entitled  "Private  Libraries  of  New- York,"  which,  in  his  preface 
thereto,  he  tells  us  consists  of  articles  published  in  the  "  Evening 
Post "  about  two  years  previous,  hut  which  had  been  either  carefully 
revised  or  almost  entirely  rewritten.  Dr.  Wynne,  who  "  did  not 
pretend  to  nice  bibliographical  knowledge,"  and  put  down  on  paper 
simply  the  "  reflections  of  a  scholar,"  gives  us  separate  descriptions  of 
thirty-one  private  libraries,  and  unitedly  in  one  chapter  the  account 
of  nineteen  miscellaneous  collections.  The  following  were  the  owners, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  what  he  considered  the  important  libraries : 
"  John  Allan,  Henry  J.  Anderson,  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  George  Ban- 
croft, Thomas  P.  Barton,  Dr.  George  W.  Bethune,  J.  Carson  Brevoort, 
Joshua  Brookes,  William  E.  Burton,  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  Alex- 
ander I.  Cotheal,  William  J.  Davis,  Daniel  Embury,  Daniel  W.  Fiske, 
George  Folsom,  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  A.  W.  Gris- 
wold,  Archbishop  Hughes,  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Judge  James  Kent,  Daniel 
N.  Lord,  Eev.  Dr.  Elias  L.  Magoon,  William  Menzies,  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
William  Curtis  Noyes,  George  T.  Strong,  Rot>ert  L.  Stuart,  Charles 
M.  Wheatley,  Richard  Grant  White,  Dr.  William  R.  Williams."  The 
nineteen  "miscellaneous"  libraries  were,  in  Dr.  Wynne's  opinion, 
those  of  "  William  ^B.  Astor,  J.  W.  Ashmead,  John  R.  Brodhead, 
Charles  L.  Bushnell,  Frederick  W.  Cozzens,  Alexander  J.  Davis, 
William  Butler  Duncan,  Charles  W.Frederickson,  JamesL.  Graham,  Jr., 
Campbell  Morfit,  John  B.  Moreau,  A.  J.  Odell,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple, 
Dr.  Martyn  Paine,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  John  Austin  Stevens,  Ben- 
jamin M.  Stilwell,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  John  Van  Buren." 

The  amenities  of  literature  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  fate  of  these  fifty  libraries,  had  one  the  time  or  inclination  to 
trace  their  vicissitudes.  There  aro  probably  not  more  than  ten — such 
as  those,  for  instance,  of  William  B.  Astor,  George  Bancroft,  Dr.  Purple, 
and  John  Van  Buren — still  in  the  possession  of  their  owners  or  their 
heirs.  Those  of  Robert  L.  Stuart  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden  are  in  the 
keeping  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lenox  and  Tilden  libraries,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  That  of  John  Austin  Stevens  was  hypothecated 
piecemeal,  and  peddled  among  the  booksellers  by  a  bibliokleptic 
domestic  during  its  owner's  absence  from  the  city;  and  the  majority 
have  been  sold  at  auction,  either  in  consequence  of  death  or  other 
causes,  like  the  Allan,  Burton,  Griswold,  Strong,  Odell,  Menzies,  and 
Murphy  libraries,  the  two  last  named  bringing  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each.    The  same  doom  as  of  those  just  specified  also  overtook 
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in  1^!)1  the  library  of  Bray  ton  Jws.  which  realized  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  well  as  within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  did  those  of  Saimiel  L.  M.  Barlow,  Hamilton  Cole,  Fphraiin  G. 
Sijuier,  Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Charles  oVimor,  Peter  llastie,  Kdward 
II.  Tracy,  Bartholomew-  Skaats,  Porter  C.  Bliss,  Fhen  Tasker,  Louis 
Del  Monte,  Daniel  Godwin,  Charles  Devlin,  John  A.  h'iston,  Rufus  G. 
Beardslee,  AVilliam  II.  Post,  Richard  Hoe,  Dr.  <  HJallahan,  Leon  Hyne- 
man,  David  L.  Suydam,  Father  Lake,  Rabbi  Gottheil,  Rev.  Sidney 
A.  ( 'orey,  Dr.  Stephen  II.  Tyng,  and  many  other  ardent  bonk-eol lectors 
of  Manhattan,  who  believed  with  good  old  Thomas  Fuller  that  '"to 
divert  at  any  time  a  troublesome  fancy,  run  to  thy  books;  they 
presently  fix  thee  to  them  and  drive  the  uther  out  of  thy  thoughts; 
they  always  reeeive  thee  with  the  same  kindnes>." 

The  private  libraries  of  the  Manhattan  Island  of  to-day  are  in  a 
great  measure  altogether  different  in  character  from  those  of  their 
predecessors,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  although  there  are  a 
few  collectors  still  remaining  who  hive  books  for  their  printed  eon- 
tents  rather  than  for  their  uniqueness  and  rarity,  such  gems  and 
treasures  of  typography,  illustration,  and  rvliinc  rmw  being  prin- 
cipally collected  on  the  lines  of  what  Thomas  Frognail  Dibdin  very 
properly  designated  as  "  Bibliomania."  The  Grolier  Club,  organized 
in  1SS4,  and  which  has  a  membership  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  a  pleasant  home  on  East  Thirty-second  street,  near  Madison 
Avenue,  is  in  the  main  responsible  for  this,  it  having  interested  the 
rieli  men  of  Xew-York  in  the  history  of  the  making  of  books,  of  which 
King  Solomon  thought  there  was  no  end.  The  practical  and  interest- 
ing lectures  before  the  club  by  such  authorities  and  connoisseurs  as 
Theodore  L.  De  Vintie,  William  Matthews,  Robert  Hoe,  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  handsomest  and  rarest 
illuminated  manuscripts,  incunabula,  early  printed  books,  historic  and 
artistic  bindings,  and  other  etiriosu  in  the  world  of  books,  from  the 
libraries  of  local  amateurs,  have  brought  about  a  new  condition  nf 
affairs  in  book-collecting. 

The  finest  private  library  in  Xew-York,  if  not  in  America.— for  it 
has  been  estimated  bv  experts  as  worth  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars,— is  that  of  Robert  Hoe.  It  covers  every  school  of  collecting 
that  has  had  its  rage  among  the  dilettantes,  in  which  uenerally  super- 
ficial class  Mr.  Hoe  most  certainly  should  not  be  placed,  his  know- 
ledge as  a  bibliophile  being  superior  to  that  of  mo>t  hibliopoli-ts.  lie 
in  in  fact,  a  bibliognost  with  a  bibliopegistic  trend.  His  collection  of 
medieval,  Oriental,  and  other  illuminated  manuscripts  on  vellum  is 
unrivaled  in  this  eountrv.  He  has  over  two  hundred  missab,  com- 
prising examples  of  every  period  and  of  every  style,  including  the 
remarkable  "Pembroke  Missal,"  which  he  purchased  at  the  Ives  sale. 
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His  early  printed  books,  by  Caxton  and  other  masters  of  the  types, 
are  marvels  in  their  way,  the  initial  letters  and  border  decorations  of 
many  being  in  metals  and  colors.  Among  them  is  a  unique  copy  of 
the  original  black-letter  "Romaunt  de  la  Rose,"  bound  in  mosaic; 
also  a  Monstrelet  from  the  press  of  Verard,  circa  1500,  entirely  on 
vellum,  with  six  page  illuminations  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
smaller  miniatures  in  the  text.  It  is  bound  by  Lortic  in  mosaic,  with 
a  "  doublee  semee  des  fleurs  de  lys,"  and  cost  Mr.  Hoe  thirty-two 
thousand  francs.  His  historic  bindings  are  the  choicest  of  the  choice, 
the  rarest  of  the  rare.  He  has  three  genuine  Groliers:  two  came  from 
the  Techener  sale,  costing  fourteen  thousand  and  twelve  thousand 
francs  respectively;  and  the  third,  for  which  he  paid  six  thousand 
francs,  has  been  etched  by  Jacquemart.  His  silver  "repousse  "  bindings 
are  unequaled,  as  is  a  folio  volume  that  formerly  belonged  to  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  Three  out  of  the  twenty-two  Trautz-Bauzormet  mosaic 
bindings  in  existence  are  his,  the  last  obtained  being  purchased  in 
1892  for  him  by  Morgand  at  the  H6tel  Drouot  for  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  francs,  as  against  sixteen  thousand  and  fourteen  thousand 
francs  previously  paid.  Mr.  Hoe  has  many  French  eighteenth-century 
books  with  the  etchings  of  Eisen,  Cochin,  and  their  school.  He  has 
the  real  first  editions  of  Dorat's  "Baisers"  and  "Fables,"  as  well  as  of 
"  Manon  Lescaut,"  all  bound  by  Marius-Michel.  He  has  many  of 
the  modern  French  classics,  with  proofs  before  all  letters  of  the 
etchings ;  most  of  the  modern  English  belles-lettres  on  large  paper 
and  uncut;  and,  sad  to  say,  although  a  book-lover  almost  to  the 
degree  of  fanaticism,  Mr.  Hoe  has  a  number  of  unique  volumes 
that  are  extra-illustrated,  or  rather  "  Grangerized,"  to  complete  each 
of  which  hundreds  of  other  books  were  ruined  or  destroyed. 

Intrinsically  valuable  as  undoubtedly  is  the  library  of  Mr.  Hoe,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  important  historically  as  that  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  which  is  a  collection  of  even  a  national  character,  most 
of  its  departments  being  very  rich,  more  particularly  in  original  manu- 
scripts relative  to  the  Revolutionary  and  constitution-making  periods 
of  our  country.  Dr.  Emmet  has  been  gathering  his  literary  treasures 
for  half  a  century.  This  is  recorded  in  his  "History  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Signers,  by  Tho- 
mas Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with  Autographs,  Letters,  Portraits, 
and  other  Illustrations,"  which  is  one  of  a  hundred  unique  volumes, 
the  equal  of  which  it  will  be  dimcult  to  find  in  any  other  private  library 
in  this  country,  and  aggregating,  with  the  rest  of  his  books,  an  esti- 
mated value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  which  should  be 
preserved  in  some  public  collection,  or  in  the  prefatory  words  of  their 
owner:  "In  the  same  spirit  that  Shakespeare  wished  his  bones  might 
remain  at  rest,  I  would  ask  that  these  relics  of  mine  may  be  kept  to- 
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gether."  He  has  between  five  and  six  complete  sets  of  original  letters 
or  autograph  signatures  of  all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  two  or  throe  sets  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution.  In 
his  choicest  set  is  the  first  and  only  existing  "elean  copy"  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  in  the  handwriting  of  Jefferson;  Colonel 
"William  Polk's  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  Convention;  and,  among 
other  original  manuscripts  relating  to  the  great  charter  of  Aniericau 
liberty,  letters  to  General  Washington  from  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  the  last  named  of  which,  dated  "Charles  Town,  July 
5,  1777,"' cost  its  owner  live  thousand  dollars.  In  his  extended  Los- 
sing's  ''Field  liook  of  the  Revolution"  are  not  only  some  six  thousand 
portraits  of  rarity,  hut  the  majority  of  the  James  Wilkinson  and  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln  papers,  intercepted  letters  of  Oeneral  Burgovne,  llie 
original  C-ates  and  Burgoyne  correspondence,  the  first  draft  of  Bur- 
goy nc's  surrender,  the  only  known  autograph  of  Enoch  Croshv,  letters 
of  Washington  and  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  official  broadsides,  and 
numerous  documents  in  autograph.  Among  the  folio  books  of  which 
Dr.  Emmet  has  had  but  one  copy  printed  by  liradstreet  are  the  fol- 
lowing, mostly  bound  in  saddle-leather,  and  illustrated  with  valuable 
portraits,  views,  and  head  and  tail  vignettes  in  extension  of  the 
original  contemporary  manuscripts:  "  Proceedings  \n  \  ('ommission 
of  Indian  Affairs  Meeting  at  Albany,  1754";  "The  Si  amp  Act  Congress 
held  at  Xew-York,  1  71m";  ".Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  <  'ongivss 
of  1774";  Barhe-Marbois's  '-Complot  d' Arnold  et  de  Henry  Clinton"; 
"The  Cates  Confidential  Correspondence";  "Letters  of  Paul  Jones  in 
Relation  to  Prize  Moneys";  the  manuscript  diary  of  the  Hessian 
lieutenant  Biel;  also  the  letters  of  Oeneral  Lincoln  to  Washington,  of 
Count  d'Estaing,  and  of  the  British  generals  Leslie  and  Balfour  anent 
the  sieges  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  These  are  nearly  all  volumes 
of  original  manuscripts,  the  same  as  his  "<  trderlv  Bonks"'  of  I  tearborn, 
Crates,  and  other  generals;  the  "Private  Intelligence  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,"  and  "Deserters'  Depositions  during  the  War";  Sanderson's 
"Lives  of  the  Signers,"  extended  to  twenty  folio  volumes;  "Presidents 
of  Congress,  1774-Sii,  with  the  Presidents  and  Viee-Pivsidonts  17S!»- 
iHil";  "Oenerals  of  the  American  .Revolution,"  eight  folio  volumes; 
'•Household  Expenses  of  Elias  Boudin.pt  while  President  of  Con- 
gress"; "Franklin's  Correspondence  on  Smoky  Chimneys,  17l>^-S.~>," 
with  the  patriot  philosopher's  own  drawings;  also  the  "Roundary 
Line  Controversy  between  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.'' 
Most  profusely  extra-illustrated,  and  described  by  Tredwell  in  Ms 
bibliographical  work,  are  Dr.  Funnel's  copies  of  Philip  Fivnean's 
"Poems  Relating  to  the  American  Revolution"*;  "Old  NVw-Yoik," 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  extended  to  six  volumes,  one  of  which  is  the 
author's  manuscript;  Duer's  "Reminiscences  of  an  Old  New-Yorker"; 
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Colden's  "Life  of  Robert  Fulton,"  with,  many  of  Fulton's  own  draw- 
ings, and  other  manuscripts ;  and  Howe's  "  Historical  Collections  of 
Virginia,"  enlarged  to  three  volumes.  Many  rarities  in  Americana  are 
among  Dr.  Emmet's  books,  which  number  about  ten  thousand  volumes, 
and  include  Van  Der  Donck,  Popple's  American  maps,  Franklin's  edi- 
tion of  "Cato  Major,"  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  copy  of  the  "United 
States  Constitution"  in  French,  with  that  monarch's  arms  on  the 
sides.  There  are  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  separate  eulogies  on 
Washington;  books  on  the  Indians;  State  historical  collections;  re- 
prints of  colonial  works,  privately  printed  or.  in  limited  number ;  as 
well  as  State  and  local  histories,  and  printed  Revolutionary  annals 
and  authorities.  The  colonial  newspapers  constitute  a  remarkable 
gathering,  among  the  several  hundred  folio  volumes  of  them  being 
the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette"  from  September  25, 1729,  as  well  as  many 
other  Philadelphia  journals;  the  New- York  "Gazette,"  "Mercury," 
and  others  published  in  New-York  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
including  the  very  rare  Rivington's  "Royal  Gazette";  likewise  the 
"Columbia Centinel,"  "Providence  Gazette,"  "Virginia  Gazette,"  "Con- 
necticut Gazette,"  "Boston  Chronicle"  of  1768,  with  index,  and  a 
unique  example  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Gazette"  from  January  to 
December,  1744.  These  are  all  either  sets  or  separate  volumes,  but 
there  are  many  single  volumes  in  which  are  bound  up  specimens  of 
all  the  early  newspaper  presses  of  this  country  referred  to  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  similar  authorities. 

During  Dr.  Emmet's  half  century  of  collecting,  he  has  not  neglected 
those  other  rarities  that  the  bibliophiles  from  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
aud  Earl  Spencer  downward  considered  the  most  desirable  of  the 
book-hunter's  "finds" — namely,  illuminated  missals  and  early  printed 
books.  He  has  a  fifteenth-century  "Biblia  Sancta"  in  microscopic 
script,  16mo  in  size,  and  of  the  thinnest  "aborted"  vellum.  He  has 
"  Horse  "  of  French,  Flemish,  and  Anglo-Norman  origin ;  an  example 
of  the  last  named  with  a  hymn  beginning  "Mary  Modir  welze  be," 
and  miniatures  showing  costumery  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Also 
printed  "  Heures,"  on  vellum,  of  Vostre  and  Hardouin,  illuminated ; 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  fifteenth-century  "  Missale  Romanum,"  with 
initial  letters  in  colors  and  heavily  burnished  gold.  Silvestre,  West- 
wood,  and  modern  illuminated  books  are  in  the  library,  as  well  as 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  "  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany."  Dr.  Emmet's 
"Nuremberg  Chronicle"  is  one  of  the  tallest  copies  known,  and  his 
"Gesta  Romanorum,"  from  the  types  of  Ulric  Zell,  and  other  imprints 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  "  Typothetfe,"  are  many  of 
them  fine  examples.  His  belles-lettres  and  modern  literature  have 
been  well  selected.  He  has  an  extra-illustrated  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  extended  to  three  volumes;  an  original  "Boydell 
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Shakespeare  Gallery77;  Dihdin's  "Bibliographical  I  irraiurmn,"  ;in<l 
other  works  el'  tin'  famous  bibliomaniac  on  large  paper,  with  good 
impressions  of  the  plates;  ami  many  another  Ionic  both  rare  and 
curious.  Dr.  Emmet  lias  considerable  tthakespeariana,  art-galleries, 
bibliographical  works,  early  Irish  books,  ancient  classics,  and  medical 
literature;  but  the  largest  part  of  what  he  had  of  the  last  named  was 
presented  by  him  several  years  ago  to  the  surgeon-general's  library 
at  "Washington,  I).  ('. 

The  Drexel  Library  occupies  a  high  rank  among  the  collections  of 
Manhattan  Island,  as  a  glance  through  the  manuscript  catalogue  of 
the  choicer  works  entitled  "  Bibliotlieca  Karissima  et  Curiosa.  Joseph 
W.  Drexel,  lSS;i,  with  Additions  by  Lucy  W.  Drexel,  1SS!>,"  and  com- 
piled by  its  owners,  will  easily  show.  A  more  extended  examination 
uf  the  books  and  manuscripts  themselves  conclusively  proves  this, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  "Humboldt  Documents,"  at  one 
time  the  property  of  General  Fremont,  were  presented  to  the  lioval 
Library  of  Berlin,  and  the  finer  missals  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  together  with  the  Drexel  collection  of  musical  instruments. 
There  are  in  Mrs.  Drexel's  library  about  five  thousand  volumes, 
noticeable  among  which  is  a  fifteenth-century  vellum  missal  with 
miniatures,  borders,  and  initial  letters  that  came  from  the  treasures 
of  the  Bourbons  before  tin*  French  Revolution,  and  belonged  to 
Charles  X.  when  <  'omte  d'Artois.  Two  printed  vellum  "  Ileiires  " 
from  the  presses  of  Ilardouin  and  Plantin,  with  illuminations  bv 
haud,  are  fine  examples;  as  is  a  black-letter  quarto,  "  Festivals  and 
Fasts,"  from  the  types  of  Gutenberg's  former  partners,  Fii>l  and 
Srhoeft'er.  The  finest,  however,  among  the  early  printed  books  in  the 
library  is  Higden's  lt  Polychronii-on,"  printed  by  William  Gixton  in 
the  year  14S1\  It  is  a  tall  copy  in  the  binding  of  Francis  Bedford. 
There  are  also  among  the  early  printed  books  in  (lie  library — the 
first  folio  "  Plutarch,"  printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira  in  1471;  a  Ko- 
burger  "Virgil,"  dated  1492,  mentioned  neither  by  Dilidin  nor  liruuet; 
the  nfifin  priitreps  of  the  "Nuremberg  Chronicle"  in  the  original  hog- 
skin  rvi'turr ;  Whityntoii's  translation  of  Cicero's  "Offices,"  of  ex- 
cessive rarity,  printed  by  ( 'axton's  son-in-law,  Wynkyn  de  Wople, 
in  l-".:!4.  There  are  several  original  volumes  by  Aibrccht  I  Mirer,  in- 
cluding the  "Little  Passion,"  and  a  very  scarce  tract  of  Luther  of  1  :>■_»]. 
with  manuscript  notes  by  Melanclithon.  Among  the  other  early 
printed  books  are  examples  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  the  Aldi, 
the  Elzevirs,  and  other  famous  typographers.  The  Drexel  set  of 
Dibdiu's  bibliographical  works  is  the  finest  in  America,  consisting  o|' 
fifty-nine  volumes,  mostly  large  paper,  with  all  the  plates  in  the  finest 
condition.  The  English  belles-lettres  are  remarkable,  including  the 
four  folio  "Khakespeares,"  the  first  folio  ol'lfJJ:!  being  an  exceptionally 
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tall  copy;  also  the  "Sonnets"  of  1632,  which  is  hound  in  wood  from 
hoth  the  birthplace  and  mulberry-tree  of  Avon's  bard.  There  are  also 
the  first  folio  "Ben  Jonson,"  of  1616;  the  editio  princeps  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  with  the  seventh  title-page ;  the  black-letter  "  Sir 
Thomas  More"  of  1557;  and  the  first  folio  "Montaigne,"  of  1685. 
Five  original  manuscripts  of  the  highest  interest  in  this  library  are: 
Thomas  Moore's  own  notes  for  the  composition  of  "Lalla  Rookh," 
to  which  is  conjoined  an  unpublished  prose  story;  Charles  Dickens's 
"Nicholas  Nickleby  at  the  Yorkshire  School,  a  Reading  in  Four 
Chapters,"  full  of  annotations,  emendations,  and  alterations  in  the 
great  novelist's  own  handwriting,  with  some  of  the  pages  entirely  re- 
written for  his  personal  use  on  the  platform  ;  Tennyson's  autograph 
manuscript  of  "The  Daisy";  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  with  illustrations  added;  and 
the  original  manuscript  of  Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book,"  with 
the  exception  of  a  chapter  which  the  author  gave  to  Prescott,  the 
historian.  Two  of  the  best  extra-illustrated  books  in  the  library  are 
Bryan's  "Painters  and  Engravers,"  extended  to  sixteen  volumes  in 
folio,  and  Cunningham's  "Nell  Gwynn,"  enlarged  to  two  volumes  folio 
by  the  finest  portraits,  views,  contemporary  letters  and  documents, 
including  the  original  manuscripts  of  her  household  expenses.  Mrs. 
Drexel's  art  books  comprise  all  the  folio  collections  of  engravings  of 
the  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  volumes  smaller  in  size,  such  as  Buskin's  works, 
of  which  there  is  a  complete  set  of  either  the  original  or  best  editions, 
with  the  plates  in  the  finest  states.  There  is  a  collection  of  Americana, 
commencing  with  the  Basle  edition,  printed  by  Bergmann  de  Olpe,  of 
the  "Columbus  Letter,"  and  which  in  this  imprint  is  preceded  by  a 
drama,  "  Acta  Ludis,"  on  the  capture  of  Granada,  the  description  of 
the  discovery  of  America  only  taking  up  seven  and  a  half  pages  of 
this  Latin  brochure  of  1494.  Among  the  noteworthy  Americana  may 
be  specified — Reisch's  "Margarita  Philosophies,"  Strasburg,  1503; 
Miinster's  " Cosmographia,"  1528;  DeBrys'  "Voyages,"  nine  volumes; 
"Purchas  Hys  Pilgrimes,1'  six  volumes  folio;  Hakluyt's  "Principal 
Navigations  and  Voiages,"  three  volumes,  superbly  bound  by  Bedford; 
Bishop  Hobart's  copy  of  Eliot's  "  Indian  Bible";  Nathaniel  Ward's 
"Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam,"  the  first  edition  of  1647;  Roger 
Williams's  "Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life,"  1652;  "The  Great  Case  of 
Liberty,"  a  presentation  copy,  with  the  original  autograph  of  William 
Penn,  its  author ;  as  well  as  several  Bradford  and  Franklin  imprints. 
Of  the  last  named,  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  one  bears  the  fictitious 
place  of  issue  "Paris,  1766,"  and  has  a  number  of  original  manuscript 
notes  by  Franklin,  in  one  of  which  he  writes:  "I  have  some  little 
property  in  America.   I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the 
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pound  to  defend  my  right  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling." 
There  is  also  a  number  of  hooks  that  belonged  lo  ( ieorge  Washington 
one  of  them  being  the  ".Memoirs  of  Sully,"  with  the  President's  auto- 
graph and  book-plate  in  each  of  the  six  volumes.  This  library  also 
includes  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  Francis's  "Old  New-York,"  ex- 
tended to  nine  volumes  imperial  folio  by  the  insertion  of  twenty-five 
hundred  autographs,  portraits,  ami  views,  the  ninth  volume  containing 
the  autographs  of  all  the  mayors  of  New- York,  and  specimens  of  the 
presses  of  Bradford,  Zenger,  ( iaine,  and  other  early  printers  of  the  Em- 
pire City.  The  library  contains  ;i  unique  volume,  bound  by  Bedford, 
of  ''The  Signers  of  the  Constitution  uf  the  United  Slates,"  and  winch 
is  full  of  original  autograph  letters,  notes,  or  signatures  of  all  the 
signers,  also  circulars  anil  documents  connected  therewith,  and  many 
portraits.  There  is  a  similar  set,  of  great  value,  of  "The  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which,  although  it  does  not  include 
the  autograph  of  Thomas  Lynch,  has  the  only  known  original  letter 
of  Button  Gwinnett,  which  is  dated  "  Sunbury,  March  -1,  1777." 
The  grandest  book,  however,  in  the  whole  collection,  in  the  owner's 
estimation,  is  a  magnificent  copy  of  Irving's  "Life  of  (ieorge  Wash- 
ington" and  "Battle,  of  Guilford  Court-house,"  with  Tuckeruian's 
"Character  and  Portraits  of  Washington,"  the  whole  extra-illustrated, 
extended  to  ten  volumes.  This  set,  in  addition  to  the  genuine  un- 
lettered first  proofs  issued  with  the  above,  contains  "one  thousand 
seven  hundred  inserted  illustrations  of  the  most  choice  description, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  portraits  of  Washington; 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  portraits  of  his  compeers  and  associates  ; 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  views;  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sub- 
jects; ninety-eight  autograph  letters,  notes,  etc,  including  ten  of 
Washington ;  seventeen  maps ;  fifteen  fac-similes ;  and  eighteen 
sheets  of  Snowden's  'Coins  and  Medals  of  Washington1; — -of  which 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  are  proofs,  India  proofs,  and  proofs 
before  letters  in  the  finest  condition;  seventy-one  are  beautifully 
colored  photographs,  and  sixty-two  are  water-color  drawings.'1  For 
this  work  the  late  Mr.  Drexel  paid  over  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  Ifev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Old  Trinity,  long  before  the  so- 
called  Grolierite  revival  in  Xew-York  was  a  book-collector  of  repute 
His  library  is  a  noteworthy  one  on  account  of  its  medieval  manuscripts, 
incunabula,  and  other  early  printed  books.  It  numbers  somewhat 
over  five  thousand  volumes.  One  of  his  best  manuscripts,  of  which 
he  hiis  about  fifty,  is  a  "Missale  Komauum"  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  vellum,  with  twelve  full-page  miniatures,  and  many  borders  and 
initial  letters  brilliantly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors.  The  binding 
is,  however,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  mosaic 
colm-ed  leathers  in  the  Maioli  style,  and  bearing  the  name  of  its  former 
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possessor,  Dame  Anne  de  Vornay.  Another  fine  specimen  is  a  Dutch 
"Book  of  Hours"  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  formerly  belonged 
to  Frater  Johannes  de  Wesalia,  with  seven  full-page  miniatures  and 
numerous  initials  in  gold  and  colors.  He  also  has  four  printed 
"  Heures  "  from  the  presses  of  Pigouchet,  Server,  Vostre,  and  Har- 
douiu,  all  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors.  A  folio  vellum  "  Graduate," 
dated  1471,  is  likewise  a  fine  specimen  of  manuscript;  so,  too,  is 
the  "Historia  Scholastica"  of  Peter  Comestor,  as  are  also  the  "So- 
liloquies" of  St.  Augustine  and  a  folio  fourteenth-century  example 
of  Albertano  of  Brescia.  Somewhart  similar,  although  modern,  is  the 
copy  in  the  library  of  "  Jehan  Foucquet,"  bound  by  Matthews,  and  a 
collection  of  devotional  treatises  by  the  Port-Royalists  written  in  the 
last  century.  Dr.  Dix's  collection  of  incunabula  and  early  printed  vol- 
umes includes  among  others :  "  The  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,"  from 
the  press  of  Peter  Schoeffer;  "  St.  Hieronymus "  and  the  "Conso- 
lationes"  of  John  Nider,  both  printed  in  1470  at  Cologne  by  Ulric 
Zell ;  "  Albucasis,"  printed  by  Jensen  at  Venice  in  1471 ;  a  black-letter 
"Golden  Legend"  of  1481;  the  "Nuremberg  Chronicle,"  1493,  from 
the  types  of  Koburger;  Higden's  "  Polyehronicon";  a  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  imprint  of  1495 ;  an  Aldine  editio  princeps  of  "  TJrbanus," 
1497;  Brandt's  "Ship  of  Fools,"  by  Gruninger  of  Strasburg,  1497; 
and  an  editio  princeps  of  "Horace,"  by  the  same  printer  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Dix  has  good  examples  of 
the  following  famous  printers:  Giunta,  Froben,  Le  Noir,  Badius,  Roce, 
Estienne,  and  Elzevir.  The  extra-illustrated  books  have  among  them 
considerably  extended  copies  of  Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  New- 
York";  Maberly's  "Print  Collector";  Perefixe's  "Henri  Quatre";  and 
Weber's  "Marie  Antoinette ";  also  the  "Fourth  of  July  Celebration 
in  New- York,  A.  D.  1876,"  and  a  volume  of  "Washingtoniana  with  many 
extra  portraits  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  library  is  strong  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  theology,  and  liturgical  literature,  including  a 
seventeenth-century  volume  from  the  collection  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
with  his  arms  on  the  sides  ;  a  handsome  set  in  eight  volumes  folio  of 
the  "Acts  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  1869  ";  "Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  against  Luther,"  by  Henry  VIII.,  printed  at  Paris  in  1562 ; 
Le  Petit  Bernard's  "  Scriptural  Illustrations,"  on  wood,  1681 ;  and 
Bishop  Latimer's  "  Frvtef  vll  Sermons,"  printed  by  John  Day  at  Lon- 
don in  1575,  from  the  library  of  Robert  Southey.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  Bibles  in  English,  Latin,  and  Dutch,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  printed  in  1549 ;  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  many 
in  black-letter;  and  numerous  editions  of  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  including  the  very  rare  "  proposed  book"  printed  in  1786  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Americana  in  this  library  not  only  comprise  im- 
prints of  Bradford  and  Franklin,  as  well  as  State  and  local  histories, 
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but  early  editions  of  Acosta,  Do  Bry,  Cortes,  Ksqnemeling,  Hennepin, 
Herrera,  Lahontan,  Linschoten,  and  Montaims.  The  belles-lettres  con- 
sist of  the  finest  editions  of  most  of  the  best  English  and  American 
authors,  particularly  noticeable  being  sets  of  Dibdin  and  Kuskin,  anil 
volumes  from  the  libraries  of  Samuel  Rogers  and  Charles  Dickens. 


AS    EXAMPLE   OF   NEW-YORK  HISDINU 


The  library  of  the.  art  connoisseur  Samuel  P.  Avery  is  one  of  the 
famous  American  collections  of  books.  Broadly  described,  this  library 
illustrates  the  art  of  bookbinding  and  its  early  patrons,  although  it 
is  far  from  limited  to  that.  Mr.  Avery  has  volumes  thai  belonged  to 
Grolier,  one  with  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  that  patron  saint  of 
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bibliopegists.  There  are  others  from  the  libraries  of  Maioli,  Canevari, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  De  Thou,  Marie  de  Medicis,  Doge  Foscarini, 
Charles  I.,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  other  historic  personages,  and 
having  their  coats  of  arms  or  devices  stamped  on  the  sides  in  evi- 
dence of  their  former  ownership.  Some  of  these  which  are  valuable 
as  rare  early  printed  books  alone,  and  aside  from  their  former  pos- 
sessors, are  even  much  more  so  as  the  finest  examples  known,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  bindings  of  Clovis  and  Nicholas  Eve,  Le  G-ascon,  Pade- 
loup,  Derome,  Duseuil,  Niedree,  Roger  Payne,  Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
Bozerian,  and  other  famous  relieurs*  Mr.  Avery  has  books  on  book- 
binding, written  by  the  bookbinders  who  bound  them — as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  Zaehnsdorf  and  Marius-Michel,  and  "Modern  Book- 
binding Practically  Considered,"  by  William  Matthews  of  New-York, 
issued  by  the  Grolier  Club.  His  copy  of  the  last  named  is  one  of 
three  vellum  copies,  and  is  bound  by  the  author  in  a  composite  design 
of  the  Grolier,  Eve,  Le  Gascon,  and  Payne  styles.  Other  strong  features 
of  Mr.  Avery's  library  are  his  copies  of  works  with  manuscript  in- 
scriptions and  poems  indited  to  him  by  their  authors,  and  with  extra 
drawings  or  water-colors  by  the  illustrators — such  artists  as  Leloir, 
and  Giacomelli;  also  his  French  Romanticists,  his  "fairy"  books 
(some  a  fraction  of  a  square  inch  in  size),  and  his  Linton  presentation 
copies.  Two  of  his  noticeable  books  are  Washington's  copy  of  Tyler's 
"  Contrast,"  with  the  autograph  of  "  Pater  Patriae "  on  the  frontis- 
piece; and  a  unique  copy  of  the  Grolier  Club's  edition  of  "Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New-York,"  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf  in  Dutch 
orange  morocco,  and  illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  George  W. 
Boughton,  some  even  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  also  contains 
original  poems,  in  autograph,  addressed  to  Mr.  Avery  by  Robert 
Browning,  Andrew  Lang,  William  Black,  and  Austin  Dobson. 

The  collection  of  books  made  by  William  Loring  Andrews  is  some- 
what of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr.  Hoe,  but  not  so  extensive. 
Mr.  Andrews  has  twelve  of  the  finest  vellum  illuminated  missals 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  cabinet  of  early  printed 
books  and  bindings,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  by  them 
the  evolution  of  book-making  from  the  earliest  period.  He  has  three 
other  fancies  —  Roger  Payne  bindings,  Franklin  almanacs,  and  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  early  history  of  New-York  city.  General  Rush 
C.  Hawkins,  who,  like  Mr.  Andrews,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Grolier  Club,  has  made  a  specialty  for  many  years  past  of  collecting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  first  books  issued  from  the  earliest  presses 
established  in  the  different  cities,  towns,  and  monasteries  of  Europe 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  this  subject  he  is  an 
authority,  and  some  ten  years  ago  published  a  quarto  volume  which 
he  dedicated  to  Father  Antonio  Ceriani,  director  of  the  Ambrosian 
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Library  at  Milan.  His  library  lias  been  lmilt  up  exclusively  on  this 
idea,  and  to  show  how  entirely  he  is  devoted  to  it,  one  can  lie  pardoned 
in  noting  the  fact  that  some  six  years  ago  lie  east  from  his  hook-shelves 
many  thousands  of  volumes  of  Americana,  vellum  manuscripts,  early 
printed  books,  and  miscellaneous  literature, — making  in  all  a  catalogue 
of  nearly  four  hundred  pages, —  because  they  interfered  with  his  one 
hihliophilistic  object.  But  he  kept  all  his  incunabula,  which  were  in 
unquestionably  perfect  condition,  and  which,  with  numerous  treasures 
obtained  since,  constitute  indisputably  the  best  private  collection  of 
fifteenth-century  printed  books  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  choicest 
accumulation  of  early  English  Americana  in  private  hands  in  New- 
York  is  found  in  the  bookcases  of  Marshall  C.  Lefferts.  Many  of 
the  rarest  volumes  of  the  Barlow  and  Ives  libraries  were  obtained  by 
him.  He  has  also  a  very  excellent  selection  of  early  and  modern 
English  bclles-letlres,  nothing  satisfying  him  but  the  best  editions  in 
the  finest  condition. 

The  library  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  which  will  be  kept  intact  in  its 
two  divisions  in  his  city  residence  and  at  Lyndhurst,  Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best  in  New-York.  The 
city  portion  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  writings  of  the  best  modern 
American  and  English  authors,  principally  limited  editions,  uncut, 
and  in  very  fine  bindings.  If  was  considered  as  Mrs.  Gould's  library, 
and  was  personally  selected  for  her  use.  The  Lyndhurst  division, 
which  comprises  some  five  thousand  volumes,  is  described  in  a  hand- 
some large  quarto  of  over  two  hundred  and  eighty  pagcv,  of  which 
only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed  for  private  distribution.  In  this 
library  are  many  fourteenth  and  lifteenth  century  manuscripts  with 
illuminations.  Among  them  are  several  "  I  lone,"  a  "  I'rivilegia 
Juris"  in  folio,  and  Iligden's  "  Poiyehronicon,"  of  which  Mr.  Gould 
also  had  a  black-letter  edition.  lie  had  also  many  incunabula,  the 
earliest  of  which,  a  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  is  dated  1470.  He  had 
twenty-two  Aldine  imprints  of  rarity  that  saw  the  light  between  L">:il 
and  some  fifteen  Elzevirs,  and  nine  Plantin  issues,  the  first  dated 
V)iu.  His  folio  "European  Art  Galleries"  have  splendid  impressions 
of  the  plates,  and  among  other  folios  the  library  includes  sets  ■>!'  Na- 
poleon's "Egypt,"  Lord  Kiiur^horoiiLrhV  '"Mexico,"  and  magnificent 
copies  of  .John  Gould's  many  volumes  of  natural  history,  with  the 
plates  beautifully  colored  by  hand.  The  balance  of  the  .lay  (build 
library  consists  of  belles-lettres,  early  English  chronicles.  Ameri- 
cana, history,  science,  ancient  classics,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  as 
well  as  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  books  on  orientalism,  magic, 
witchcraft,  and  astrology. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Waldorf  Astor  has  amassed  at  his  residence  a  complete 
collection  of  books,  mostly  of  reference,  many  of  which  were  oh- 
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tained  to  be  of  service  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  on  his  novels, 
"  Valentino"  and  "  Sforza."  To  his  own  library  has  been  added  that 
of  his  father,  John  Jacob  Astor,  which  was  most  judiciously  chosen 
by  that  very  cultured  scholar.  One  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  is 
the  celebrated  folio  Sforza  missal,  acquired  in  1886,  which  contains 
hundreds  of  illuminated  capitals,  both  large  and  small,  in  metals  and 
colors,  and  five  full-page  illuminations,  with  historic  medieval  minia- 
ture portraits  of  the  Sforzas  by  Filippo  Lippi.  Mr.  Astor  has  recently 
purchased  in  Paris  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
rare  volumes,  to  be  added  to  his  valuable  library.  For  some  years 
past  three  of  the  sons  of  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  have  been 
gathering  choice  collections  of  boobs.  That  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
has  been  noteworthy  for  its  grand  copies  of  John  Eliot's  "  Indian 
Bible,"  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  and  Audubon's  "Birds  and  Quad- 
rupeds"; while  that  of  his  brother  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  although 
containing  some  rarities,  is  modern  in  character.  The  literary  member 
of  the  family,  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  has  shelf  upon  shelf  in  the  Van- 
derbilt mansion,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  filled  with  every  genus  of  literary 
nuggets  and  bibelots,  principally,  however,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  French  bindings,  and,  chief  of  all,  modern  English  classical 
literature.  First  and  rare  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Rossetti  constitute  his  bibliomaniacal  hobby. 

There  is  no  private  library  in  New- York  that  can  be  compared  in 
the  domain  of  English  and  American  poetry  and  the  drama  with  that 
of  Thomas  J.  McKee.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  editions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Restoration  dramatists,  there  being  in  the  numerous  book- 
cases nearly  a  thousand  quarto  plays,  comprising  the  first  and  early 
editions  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  the  Heywoods,  Dekker,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  .Greene,  Marlowe,  and  in  fact  almost  every  playwright  who 
wrote  in  English.  It  includes  all  the  early  acted  or  unacted  plays 
published  in  the  United  States,  from  the  "Prince  of  Parthia"  down 
to  the  present  time,  whether  of  Royall  Tyler,  Mercy  Warren,  William 
Dunlap,  Andrew  Barton,  or  of  John  Howard  Payne,  unpublished  and 
in  manuscript.  He  not  only  has  the  four  folio  Shakespeares,  but  Rob- 
ert Burns's  own  copy  of  the  bard  of  Avon's  works,  with  his  autograph 
signature  and  notes  therein.  Mr.  McKee  has  every  history  of  the 
stage  extant,  and  nearly  every  volume  that  relates  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  drama,  some  very  greatly  extended — as,  for  instance, 
Doran's  "Annals  of  the  Stage"  to  twenty  volumes,  and  Ireland's 
"Records  of  the  New- York  Stage"  to  the  same  number  of  volumes, 
by  the  insertion  of  six  thousand  portraits,  views,  playbills,  draw- 
ings, and  manuscripts.  His  lives  of  Kean,  Forrest,  and  Garrick  have 
been  similarly  made  unique.  He  has  the  early  editions  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  poets,  as  well  as  of  the  nineteenth,  whether  English  or  Ameri- 
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can.  He  has  the  Kilmarnock  Burns  the  first  American  Bums,  and 
all  of  Shelley  in  first  editions,  including  the  "Adonais"  with  the 
signed  presentation  autograph  inscription  to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  later 
added  his  signature  when  giving  it  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  The 
first  editions  of  the  various  prose  works  of  "Walton  and  Baron  are  in 
amiable  rivalry,  so  to  say,  in  Mr.  McKee's  library,  with  those  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe.  But  ho  also  has  incunabula  and  other  early 
printed  books,  Aldines,  Elzevirs,  and  some  with  bindings  of  Trautz- 
Bauzonnet,  Bedford,  Cape,  Lortic,  and  oilier  famous  binders,  as  well 
as  some  historic  rrHnrrx.  As  a  book-collector  lie  has  forgotten 
nothing,  while  in  the  matter  of  playbills,  views,  portraits,  manuscripts, 
and  autographs  relating  to  both  the  drama  and  the  opera,  his  is  per- 
haps unequaled  by  any  other  collection  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  MeKec  library  once  belonged  to  ( 'harles 
W.  Frederickson,  who,  having  winnowed  his  shelves  of  thousands  of 
volumes  that  impeded  his  book-hunting,  is  now  making  his  Shellev- 
ana  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  He  is  also  gathering  new  stores 
of  poetic  literature  to  put  beside  his  famous  volumes  filled  with 
annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Lamb;  and  he  of  all  New- 
York's  book-lovers  is  the  most  worthy  to  say  in  the  sixteenth-century 
words  of  old  Pynson:  "  Styll  am  I  besy  bookes  assomblynge,  For  to 
have  plenty  it  is  a  pleasaunt  thynge."  So  with  two  other  eolleetors, 
Augustiu  Daly  and  John  H.  V.  Arnold,  both  of  whom  years  ago  dis- 
posed of  large  portions  of  their  dramatic  libraries,  only  to  recommence 
the  search  for  '"books,  more  books."  Mr.  Daly's  library  includes  one 
of  the  most  profusely  illustrated  Bibles  in  the  world.  Among  his 
other  unique  extra-illustrated  copies  are  Winter's  "Edwin  Booth," 
t  'ibber's  "Apology,"  Keese's  "  William  E.  Burton,"  and  Cunningham's 
"Nell  Gwynn."  He  prefers,  however, —  loyal  American  that  he  is, — 
the  bindings  of  Matthews,  Smith,  and  Bradstreet  to  those  of  the 
modern  Parisian  school.  Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly  should  be  named  in 
this  connection  as  having  many  of  the  extra-illustrated  books  formerly 
belongiug  to  his  brother — the  dramatist — in  his  possession,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  volumes  extended  by  himself,  such  as  the  historical 
works  of  Thiers  and  Guizot.  He  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  classic 
English  literature,  as  also  has  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  but  whose 
library  is  more  devoted  to  voyages  and  Americana, —  those  subjects 
naturally  interesting  him  as  president  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  Mr.  Arnold,  alluded  to  above,  has  in  his  library  some  aston- 
ishingly fine  extra-illustrated  books  relating  to  the  stage,  among  them 
being  Calt's  "Lives  of  the  Players,''  and  unique  'memoirs  of  Charle> 
Mathews,  David  Garriek,  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  Keans.  the  Ketnhles.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  Edwin  Forrest,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  Ireland's  "  h'ec.  .nls 
of  the  New  York  Stage,'1  extended  to  twenty  volumes,  upon  which  he 
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has  expended  OYer  ten  thousand  dollars.  William  B.  Dick  is  also 
the  possessor  of  a  dramatic  library,  his  fancy  running  to  extra-illus- 
trating. His  most  valuable  books  in  this  direction  are  Doran's 
"Annals  of  the  Stage,"  extended  to  nineteen  folio  volumes,  and  Fitz- 
gerald's "  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  to  ten  volumes,  including  no  less 
than  eighty-five  portraits  of  the  eighteenth-century  tragedian.  Lau- 
rence Hutton  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews  have  also  famous 
libraries  on  the  Stage,  that  of  the  latter  being  more  devoted  to  French 
dramatic  matters,  on  which  he  is  an  authority;  but  he  has  many 
remarkable  American  and  British  4-heatrical  works. 

Beverly  Chew,  the  president  of  the  G-rolier  Club,  has  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books.  He  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Grangerite  biblio- 
maniacs, whom  he  has  scored  in  a  recent  poem  ending :  "Ah  !  ruth- 
less wight,  think  of  the  books  you 've  turned  to  waste  with  patient 
skill ! "  Mr.  Chew's  many  volumes  comprise  first  editions,  in  tall  and 
uncut  condition,  of  American  works  printed  since  the  Revolution, 
and  of  early  English  poetry  and  the  drama.  He  does  not  care  so 
much  for  bindings  as  do  most  of  those  bibliophiles  over  whom  he  is 
the  chosen  chief.  In  his  library  are  a  number  of  original  Wallers, 
Goldsmiths,  and  Lockers,  the  last  named  a  book-lover  to  his  own  heart, 
and  who  holds :  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  read  books,  and  it  need  not 
be  a  bad  thing  to  write  them ;  but  it  is  a  pious  thing  to  preserve  those 
that  have  been  some  time  written ;  the  collecting,  and  mending,  and 
binding,  and  cataloguing  of  books  are  all  means  to  such  an  end." 
Charles  B.  Foote  has  modeled  his  library  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
Mr.  Chew,  and  his  shelves  are  consequently  filled  to  repletion  with 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  American  poetry,  mostly  first 
editions,  uncut.  His  English  belles-lettres  comprise  the  best  and 
earliest  editions  of  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Dobson,  Lang,  Locker, 
Gosse,  Stevenson,  and  Meredith.  He  has  also  copies  of  the  best 
imprints  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  Defoe's 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

George  T.  Maxwell  has  gathered  in  his  bookcases  a  fine  array 
of  first  editions  from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Keats,  the  two  Brownings,  George  Mere- 
dith, and  George  Eliot  are  especially  well  represented.  Edwin  B. 
Holden  has  a  fine  library,  much  of  the  same  character.  He  collects 
belles-lettres,  particularly  first  editions  of  modern  American,  English, 
and  French  poetry,  in  choice  bindings  of  Bedford,  Hayday,  Riviere, 
and  Bradstreet,  many  of  his  volumes  being  enhanced  by  the  insertion 
of  original  water-colors  by  eminent  artists.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is 
the  possessor  of  a  superb  collection  of  English  belles-lettres,  Straw- 
berry Hill  imprints,  Virgils,  and  Horaces.  Edward  H.  Bierstadt  has 
many  of  the  first  and  best  editions  in  his  library  of  modern  English 
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and  French  literature.  He  has  a  fine  group  of  works  illustrating  and 
chronicling  the  history  of  printing,  and  an  unrivaled  collect  ion  of 
"  ex  libris  "  or  book-plates.  Judge  Charles  H.  Truux  also  has  some 
fine  examples  of  modern  belles-lettres.  He  has,  however,  many  early 
printed  books,  and  is  the  owner  of  the  gem  of  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  vellum  manuscripts  once  belonging  to  the  great  house  of 
Trivulzio  of  Milan,  and  a  number  of  which  were  sold  a  few  years  ago 
in  New-York.  This  is  the  magnificent  fifteen  I  h -century  missal  known 
as  the  "Trivulzio  Breviary,"  which  formerly  belonged  to  Francis  the 
First's  marshal,  "the  great  Trivulzio."  It  consists  of  eight  hundred 
pages  of  the  purest  and  thinnest  vellum,  covered  with  splendid  illu- 
minations in  metals  and  colors  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  Renaissance, 
whose  work  has  been  aptly  described  as  having  much  of  the  irides- 
cent effect  of  Venetian  glass. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  New- York  book-collectors  already 
mentioned,  a  small  group  of  wealthy  bibliophiles  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  gathering  of  the  rarest  and  most  recherche  French  litera- 
ture. The  foremost  of  those  who  make  this  a  special  object  is 
George  Beach  De  Forest,  who  has  a  wonderful  library.  Among  his 
book  treasures  are  volumes  emanating  from  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury vignettists  of  the  period  of  the  Regency  and  Louis  Quinze,  with 
etchings  by  Eisen,  Morean,  Gravelot,  Marillier,  and  Choffart,  mostly 
in  the  Watteau  or  Boucher  style,  and  of  which  the  most  famous  ex- 
ample is  the  La  Fontaine  of  the  farmers-general.  Mr.  De  Forest 
has  nearly  the  whole  of  this  school  of  literature  and  illustration,  in 
the  rarest  of  editions,  in  the  finest  of  fine  bindings;  as  well  as  later 
works  like  "Liaisons  1  hmgereuses,1'  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,"' 
"Madame  Bovary,"  "  Sahimmbo,"  and  "  Les  Filles  du  Feu,"  overflow- 
ing with  original  water-colors  by  celebrated  artists.  In  Elzeviriana, 
and  in  this  category,  he  has  the  rarest  and  most  famous  of  the  Elze- 
vir imprints,  with  types  designed  by  Van  Dyck,  and  including  the 
suppressed  "Ailnable  Mere  de  Jesus"  and  "  Le  Pastissier  Francois" 
of  ltiO-'j.  His  other  fancy,  having  French  books,  is  naturally  French 
bindings,  and  it  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  collec- 
tors of  that  class;  for,  like  Mr.  Hoe,  he  has  three  of  the  twenty-two 
mosaic  Trautz-Bauzonnets,  the  finest  example  of  which  is  his  copy 
of  "Les  Satyres"  of  Regnier,  the  Elzevir  edition  of  lli.VJ,  and  which 
furnishes  the  frontispiece  to  the  recently  published  volume,  'l  Font- 
Private  Libraries  of  NY w- York."  Valentine  A.  Blaeque  has  the  seventh 
mosaic  Trautz-Bauzonnet  in  New- York,  of  which  the  ten  other  ex- 
amples "are  beyond  the  reach  of  book-collectors,"  as  duly  recorded 
in  Duprat's  "Book-Lovers1  Almanac;'  There  is  yet  another  book- 
collection  which  should  be  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  and  that  belongs 
to  (_'.  Jolly-Bavoillot,  whose  penchant  is  the  modern  French  b'oinan- 
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ticist  school, — Hugo,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  G-autier,  Janin,  Karr, 
and  Musset, — and  which,  he  has  gratified  on  the  shelves  of  his  book- 
cases. Nearly  all  of  his  examples  are  first  editions,  uncut,  with  fine 
impressions  of  the  illustrations  of  Deveria,  Johannot,  and  the  other 
Romanticist  artists,  and  have  been  bound  by  Romanticist  relieurs 
with  their  original  covers,  along  with  many  inserted  manuscripts 
of  unpublished  poetry,  and  other  autographic  mementos  of  their 
authors  and  disciples. 

All  the  private  libraries  of  New-York  will  not  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  the  very  wealthy;  for  into  whatever  home  you  enter, 
there  will  generally  be  seen  a  small  library,  though  it  be  contained 
in  a  single  bookcase  of  a  hundred  volumes.  The  people  of  New- 
York  do  not,  as  too  frequently  urged,  entirely  seek  their  literature 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  for  the  world's  great  authors 
are  to  them  household  words,  and  are  utilized  by  them  as  mental 
recreation  and  spiritual  solace ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Washington 
Irving,  "When  all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around  us,  books 
only  retain  their  steady  value.  When  friends  grow  cold,  and  the 
converse  of  intimates  languishes  with  vapid  civility  and  common- 
place, these  only  continue  the  unaltered  countenance  of  better  days, 
and  cheer  us  with  that  true  friendship  which  never  deceived  hope  or 
deserted  sorrow." 


CHAPTER  rv 


NEWSPAPERS  AXU  MAGAZINES 


WEXTY-OXE  years  elapsed  from  the  establishment  of  a 

newspaper  in  Boston  before  William  Brat  If  on  1  began  the 
"New- York  (iazette  "  in  October,  17lT>.     It  was  the  fifth 
_  newspaper  then  in  existence  in  the  American  colonics, 

three  having  already  been  established  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Bradford  had  lied  from 
Philadelphia  to  New-York,  having,  it  would  appear,  given  great 
offense  to  the  (Quakers  of  the  former  city  by  printing  an  nddiv.-s 
written  by  (Jeorge  Keith.  Keith  had  liceii  condemned  at  a  city  meet- 
ing of  Friends  for  a  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  and  had  afterward 
appealed  to  a  general  meeting  of  that  persuasion,  publishing  at  the 
same  time  an  address  concerning  the  merits  of  tin-  controversy.  Tin; 
paper  was  denounced  as  seditious  in  the.  highest  degree,  and  Bradford 
was  arrested  anil  imprisoned  for  printing  it.  The  trial  of  Bradford  is 
a  curious  and  not  uninstruetive  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ami 
of  the  imperfect  notions  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  prevailed  at 
that  day.  Keith  was  adjudged  guilty,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  without  a  hearing;  and  one  of  the  judges — who  may 
well  be  termed  a  "colonial  Judge  Jeffries*'—  having  declared  that  the 
court  could  judge  of  the  matter  of  fact  without  testimony,  directed 
the  common  crier  to  "  proclaim,  in  the  market-place,  the  accused  to  lie 
a  seditious  person  and  an  enemy  to  the  King  and  (Queen's  govern- 
ment." Bradford  and  Macomb,  an  associate,  were  charged  with 
printing  and  circulating  the  offensive  pamphlet,  and  they  at  once 
demanded  a  speedy  trial  as  a  right  secured  them  liy  Magna  Charta. 
Being  Quakers,  they  appeared  in  court  covered.  Justice  Oooke,  be- 
fore whom  they  were  arraigned,  inquired:  "  What  bold,  impudent  and 
confident  men  are  these  to  stand  thus  confidently  before  the  court  ' " 
Bradford  replied  :  "  We  are  here  only  to  desire  that  which  is  the  right 
of  every  free-born  English  subject,  which  is  speedy  justice;  and  it  is 
strange  that  that  should  be  accounted  impudence."  Justice  ( 'ooke  an- 
swered: "If  thou  hadst  been  in  England,  thou  wouldst  have  had  thy 
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back  lashed  before  now."  The  prisoners,  however,  continued  to  press 
for  a  speedy  trial.  To  this  seemingly  reasonable  request  Justice 
Cooke  replied :  "A  trial  thou  shalt  have,  and  that  to  your  cost,  it  may 
be."  Finally,  when  the  trial  came  on,  Bradford  asked  that  he  might 
have  a  copy  of  the  presentment,  and  be  informed  under  what  law  he 
was  prosecuted;  but  this  request  was  denied.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, a  most  one-sided  and  insolent  charge  by  Justice  Cooke,  full  of 
personalities  against  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  the  jury,  after  remain- 
ing out  sixty  hours,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  court,  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.1 

On  his  arrival  in  New- York,  Bradford  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
government,  which  position  he  held  for  many  years ;  but,  as  "William 
H.  Seward  has  well  said,  "  such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that,  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  only  rival  press  in  the  colony  of  New-York 
had  assumed  an  attitude  unfriendly  to  the  local  government,  and  it 
was  sought  to  crush  it  by  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  he  was  found 
on  the  side  of  power  and  privilege,  and  against  the  enfranchisement 
of  speech,  for  which  he  had  previously  contended  in  Philadelphia." 
Bradford's  "Gazette"  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap,  with 
large  and  almost  worn-out  type.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  these 
papers  in  the  New- York  Society  Library,2  in  good  preservation,  and  a 
few  numbers  also  in  the  New- York  Historical  Society.  The  adver- 
tisements do  not  average  more  than  three  or  four  a  week,  and  are 
mostly  of  runaway  negroes.  The  ship  news  is  diminutive  enough — 
now  and  then  a  ship  and  some  half  a  dozen  sloops  arriving  and 
leaving  in  the  course*of  a  week.  Such  was  the  daily  paper  published 
in  the  metropolis  of  America  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  ago!3 

Eight  years  after  the  establishment  of  Bradford's  "  G-azette,"  the 
New- York  "Weekly  Journal"  was  begun  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and 
was  distinguished  for  the  raciness  of  its  advertisements.  One  of 
these  advertisements  is  as  follows:  "  Whereas,  the  wife  of  Peter  Smith 
has  left  his  bed  and  board,  the  public  are  cautioned  against  trusting 
her,  as  he  will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting.  N.  B. — The  best  of 
Garden  Seeds  sold  by  the  said  Peter  Smith,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Hammer."  This  newspaper  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  colonial  administration  of  Governor  Cosby,  under  the  patron- 
age, as  was  supposed,  of  Kip  Van  Dam,  who  had  previously  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  executive  office  as  president  of  the  council. 

The  first  great  libel  suit  tried  in  New- York  city  was  instituted  by 
the  government  against  Zenger  in  1734.    He  was  imprisoned  by 

1  The  sedition  of  the  publication  consisted  in  3  Bradford,  who  was  about  seventy  years  old 

the  inquiry  whether  the  Quakers,  in  sending  out  when  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  Gazette," 

armed  commissions  against  piracy,  did  not  act  established  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  Jersey, 

inconsistently  with  their  religious  professions.  and  the  first,  perhaps,  in  America.    A  Brad- 

-  The  fac-simile  in  Vol.  I,  page  598,  is  taken  ford  celebration  took  place  in  New-York  in  April, 

from  the  fide  in  the  New-York  Society  Library.  1893. 
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Ju/Ium  et  tenaeem  propofni  Vmm, 
j\~oii  civium Ardor  pravu  jitbentiwn, 
Kon  Vultut  inflantis  Tyrami, 
Menu  quatit  folida. 

Hor. 


HE  firft  elTential  Ingre- 
dient Neceffary  to 
form  a  Patriot,  is  Im- 


Ambition  and  Avarice  are  two  Vi- 
ces, which  are  direclly  oppoGte  to  the 
Character  of  a  Patriot,  for  tho*  an 
Incrcafe  of  Power,  or  of  Riches,  may 
be  the  proper  Reward  of  HonouiLaoci 
Merit,  and  the  molt  honeft  Statefman 
may,  with  Juftice  accept  of  either; 
yet  when  rhe  Mind  is  infe&ed  with  a 
Thirft  after  them,  all  Notions  of 
partiality-,  for  if  a  Truth,  Principle  and  Independency 
Perfon  (hall  think  are  Lofl  in  fuch  Minds,  and,  by 
himfejf  bound  by  growing  Slaves  to  their  own  Paffions, 
any  other  Rules  but  thofc  of  his  own  they  become  Naturally  fubfervient  to 
Reafon  and  Judgment,  or  obliged  to  thofc  who  can  indulge  and  gratify 
follow  the  "Dictates  of  others,   who  them. 

fhall  appear  the.  Heads  of  the'  Party  .In  public  Affairs  it  is  the  Duty  of 
he  is  ingaged  in,  be  finks  below  the  every  Man  to  be  free  from  perfonal 
Dignity  of  a  Humane  Creature,  ,  and  Prejudices;  neither  ought  we  to  op- 
vofuntarily  renins  thofeGuides  which    pofe  any  Step  that  is  taking  for  the 


Nature  has  given  him,  to  direct  him 
in  all  Spheres  of  Life. 

TheColdnefs,  and  fometimes  D'lf- 


Cood  of  our  Country,  purely  bceaufc 
thofe  that  are  the  Contrivers  and  Ad- 
vifers  of  it,   are  Obnoxious  to  us. 


dain,  which  a  Man  governed  thus  by  There  are  but  too  many  Precedents  of 
the  Principles  of  Honour  generally  this  Nature,  when  Men  have  cad  the 
meets  with  on  fuch  Occafions  from    moft  black  Colours  on  the  Wifeft^of 


the  Friends  he  has  ever  acled  in  Con- 
cert with,  for  the  former  Parr  of  his 
Life,  are  Co nfi derations  which  but 
too  often  fubdue  the  bed  inclined  Spi- 
rits, and  prevail  with  them  to  be 
paflive  and  ob:dient,  rather  than  ac- 
tive and  refolute  :  But  if  fuch  Per- 
fons  could  but  once  feel  the  Comfort 


Adminiftrations,  becaufe  thofe  that 
had  the  Direction  of  Affairs  were 
their  Enemies  in  private  Life;  and 
this  ill  Way  of  Judging  may  be  atten- 
ded with  dangerous  Confcqucnc.es  to 
the  common  Weal. 

Intrepidity  and  Firmnefs  are  Wo 
Virtues  which  every  Patriot  muft  be 


and  Pleafurc  of  having  done  their  Mafler  of,  or  elfe  all  the  other  Talent* 

Duty,  they  would  meet  with  a  fufn-  he  is  poffefs'd  of  arc  ufelefsand  barren, 
cicnt  Reward  within  themfelvcs,   to       Whoever,  therefore,  when  he  has 

over  ballancc  the  Lofsof  their  Friends,  formed  a  Judgment  on  any  Subject  rc- 
or  the  Malice  !of  their  Enemies.  latin^ 


lating  to  the  Government,  yet  dreads 
to  declare  it  by  his  Adions  in  that 
Station  of  Life,  which  he  is  naturaly 
called  upon  to  do  it,  becomes  by  his 
Inadivity  a  Party  to  the.  very_  Mea- 
fures,  hii  Reafpn  blamea,  and  his 
Confcience  condemns. 

It  is  incumbent  on  every  Perfon 
who  lives  in  a' common  Wealth,  to 
promote  the  Wellfare  of  it,  as  much 
as  his  Scituation  of  Life  will  permit 
himi  and  therefore,  thofe  who  ad  in 
a  little  Sphere  ought  to  exert  their 
Zeal  with  as  much  Sincerity,  as  thofe 
of  greater  Figure  or  Power,  Nuchas 
Can  have  no  other  Opportunities  of 
Publifhing  their  Thoughts  but  by 
Communicating  of  them  to  the  World 
in  Print  would  be  wanting,  in  their 
Duty,  mould  they  negled  that. Me- 
thod of  Informing  their  fellowSubjeds 
of  Matters  which  perhaps  otherwise 
might  efcape  their  Knowledge  tho' 
neceifary  for  them  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

The  Liberty  of  Speech  is  the  grea- 
left  Jewel  that  adorns  our  Govern- 
ment, and  frequently  has  put  a  Stop 
to  the  Defigns  of  bad  Men,  when 
they  were  attempting  the  Subversion 
of  the  Conffitution  :  It  lias  indeed 
frequently  been  dangerous,  and  often 
diftniftive,  to  Patriots'  who  have 
made  the  beft  Ufe  of  it^  but  yet  there 
Save  always  been,  and  I  hope  ever 
will  be,  Men  of  Honour  Honefty,  5c 
Intrepidity,  to  employ  the  Talents 
God  hads>*endowed  them  with,  in 
the  Service  of  their  Country ,  and 
whom  neither  Hopes  can  Tempt  or 
Fear  deter  from  purfuing  the  public 
Good. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Pfefs  is  ano- 
ther Bulwark  of  our  Liberty,  and 
there  needs  no  greater  Argument  W 
prove  it,  than  the  frequent  Attempts 
that  have  be^n  made  to  deftroy  it, 
under  the  Pretence  of  Reflrairirag  of 
it.  Wicked  Men  mutt  naturally  la- 
boar  to  have  their  Adions  conceal'd, 
or,  at  leaft,  fo  publifhed,  that  every 
Perfon  mould  credit  the  Gloffes  which 


they  themfelves  throw  upon  them  : 
But  the  judicious  Part  of  Mankind 
will  be  informed  of  every  Circum- 
ftance  before  they  preremptorily  give 
an  Opinion  on  any  Matter  whatfoever. 
In  civil  Cafes,  no  Man's  Word  Ought 
to  be  .-taken  in  his  own  Caufe;  nor 
when  he  attempts  to  juftify  an  Adion 
he  is  accufed  of  j  but  all  Parties  mud 
be  heard  before  the  Court  can  proceed 
to  give  Sentence  :  And  therefore  the 
"People  will,  in  public  Matters  exped 
the  fame  Ufages,  before  they  deter- 
mine to  blame  or  applaud  any  Adion 
whatfoever  in  which  they  are  concer- 
ned. 

APetfonwho  writes  onPoliticalSub- 
jefls  ought  to  be  free  from  Partiallity, 
and  every  other  Vice  which  may  fway 
his  Sentiments  or  induce  him  to  re- 
prefent  Matters  in  a  falfe  Light ;  and 
I  hope  as  long  as  I  cuptinue  an  Author 
to  convince  the  World,  that  my  De- 
fign  is,  to  fay  Truth  open,  and  in 
fuch  Manner  as  becomes  one  who 
determines  to  live  and  dye  a  PA- 
TRIOT. 

Charljiown,.  (in  South  Carolina) 
November  a. 

Yeflerday  Morning  his  Excellency- 
being  acqainted  with  the  arrival  of  76 
of  the  lower  Cherokee  Indains,  near 
this  Town,  direded  Col.  P^rm,  pu- 
blick  Treasurer  of  this  Province,  to- 
meet  them,  who  accordingly  wenc 
about  a  Mile  out  of  the  Town,  and 
underftanding  that  they  were  corne 
down  to  fue  for  Peace,  theTrade  with 
them  having  been  ftopt  for  IbmeTiiiie, 
they  were  permitted  to  come  into 
this  Town. 

On  Wednefday  lafl  a  Warreht  was 
taken  out  ot  the  Office  of  the  Regifter. 
of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admrraiity  a-> 
gainft  Capt.  GorJan,  at  the  Suit -of 
Martha  Deane,  for  a  Debt  of  about 
which  being  obtained,  the  Mar- 
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virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  governor  and  council;  and  a  concurrence 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  prosecution  was  requeued. 
The  House,  however,  declined.  The  governor  and  council  then 
ordered  the  libelous  papers  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman 
or  "whipper  *'  near  the  pillory.  But  both  the  common  whipper  and 
the  common  hangman  were  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  the 
crown,  and  consequently  they  declined  officiating  at  the  illumination. 
The  papers  were  therefore  burned  by  the  sheriffs  deputy,  by  order  of 
the  governor.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  next  made  to  procure  an 
indictment  against  Zenger,  but  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  hud  a  bill. 
The  attorney-general  was  then  directed  to  file  no  information  against 
him  for  printing  the  libels,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  another 
term.  His  counsel  offered  exceptions  to  the  commissions  of  the  judges, 
which  the  latter  not  only  refused  to  hear,  but  excluded  his  counsel, 
Smith  and  Alexander,  from  the  bar.  Zenger  then  obtained  other 
counsel,  John  Chambers  and  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia.  The 
trial  at  length  came  on,  and  excited  great  interest.  The  truth,  under 
the  old  English  law  of  libel,  could  never  be  given  in  evidence,  and  was 
of  course  excluded  on  the  present  trial.  Ham- 
ilton, nevertheless,  argued  the  case  with  con- 
summate ability.  He  showed  the  jury  that 
they  were  the  judges  as  well  of  the  law  as  of  the  fact,  and  Zenger  was 
immediately  and  triumphantly  acquitted.  The  verdict  was  received 
with  cheers  by  the  delighted  audience,  and  the  corporation  voted  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  magnificent  gold  box,  to  Andrew  Hamilton 
"for  the  remarkable  service  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and 
colony  by  his  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press."  Thus  ever  has  power — emphasized  more  particularly  by  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole — been  arrayed  against  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and 
thus  ever  have  the  people  been  ready  to  sustain  it! 

So.m  after  the  relinquishment  of  his  paper  by  Bradford,  it  was  re- 
sumed by  James  Parker  under  the  double  title  of  the  -'New-York 
Gazette  and  Weekly  Post- Boy."  In  175:'.,  ten  years  af id-ward, 
Parker  took  a  partner,  by  the  name  of  William  Waynian  ;  but  neither 
of  the  partners,  nor  both  of  them  together,  possessed  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  John  Philip  Zenger.  Having  in  March,  IT-'.ii.  published  an 
article  reflecting  upon  the  people  of  I'lster  and  Grange  counties,  the 
Assembly,  entertaining  a  high  regard  for  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
took  offense  thereal,  and  both  the  editors  were  taken  into  custody  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  iiiMilt  upon  the 
Sovereign  people  of  those  counties  was,  does  not  appear;  but  the 
editors  behaved  in  the  most  craven  manner.  They  acknowledged 
their  fault;  begged  pardon  of  tin-  House;  paid  the  cost*  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  in  addition,  gave  up  the  name  of  the  author.  He 
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proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Rev.  Hezekiah  Watkins, 
a  missionary  to  the  county  of  Ulster,  residing  at  Newburgh.  The 
reverend  gentleman  was  accordingly  arrested,  brought  to  New-York, 
and  voted  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  the  House.  Of  what  persuasion  this  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins  was — al- 
though in  the  early  annals  of  the  town  he  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
prominence1 — is  not  stated.  But  neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  nor  Hugh 
Latimer  would  have  betrayed  the  right  of  free  discussion  as  he  did — 
by  begging  the  pardon  of  the  House ;  standing  to  receive  a  reprimand; 
paying  the  fees ;  and  promising  to  'be  more  circumspect  in  future — 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  discharge.  This  case,  in  fact,  affords 
the  most  singular  instance  on  record  of  the  exercise  of  the  doubtful 
power  of  punishing  for  what  are  called  contempts.  A  court  has  un- 
questionably a  right  to  protect  itself  from  indignity  while  in  session ; 
and  so  has  a  legislative  body,  although  the  power  of  punishing  for 
such  an  offense  without  trial  by  jury  is  now  gravely  questioned. 
But  for  a  legislative  body  to  extend  the  mantle  of  its  protection  over 
its  constituency  in  such  a  matter  is  an  exercise  of  power  of  which, 
even  in  the  annals  of  the  Star  Chamber  when  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Sure  it  is  that  a  people, 
then  or  now,  who  would  elect  such  members  to  the  legislature  de- 
serves nothing  else  than  contempt.  Prom  the  establishment,  however, 
of  the  independence  of  the  country  until  the  present  day,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  fetter  the  press  by  censors  or  by  law,  while  the 
old  English  law  of  libel,  which  prevailed  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  has*  been  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  truth  in  all 
cases  to  be  given  in  evidence.  For  the  attainment  of  this  great  end 
the  country  is  indebted,  more  than  to  all  other  men,  to  the  early  and 
bosom  friend  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  fourth  paper,  published  in  New- York,  was  called  the  "  Evening 
Post."  It  was  begun  by  Henry  De  Forest  in  1746 ;  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  stupidity,  looseness  of  grammar,  and  worse  orthography ; 
and  died  before  it  was  able  to  walk  alone.  In  1752  the  "New- York 
Mercury  "  was  begun  ;  and  in  1763  its  title  was  changed  to  the  "  New- 
York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury."  This  paper  was  established  by 
Hugh  G-aine,  at  the  sign  of  the  "Bible  and  Crown,"  Hanover  Square; 
was  conducted  with  taste  and  ability;  and  became  by  far  the  best 
newspaper  in  the  colonies.  In  1763  G-aine  was  arraigned  by  the 
New -York  Assembly  for  publishing  a  part  of  its  proceedings  with- 
out permission,  and,  withal,  incorrectly.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
kind  spirit,  and  never  had  the  power  to  withhold  an  apology  when 
it  was  asked ;  he  accordingly  apologized,  was  reprimanded  and  dis- 
charged.  As  the  storm  of  war  approached  in  1775,  the  "Mercury" 

l  See  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  Vol.  V. 
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contained  a  series  of  patriotic  papers,  under  the  signature  <ii'  Watch- 
Tower";  but  as  the  British  drew  near  to  New -York,  the  patriotism 
of  Gaine  began  to  coo] ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  his  "Mercury'1  afforded  very  accurate  indications  of  the 
state  of  the  contest.  When  with  the  Whigs,  Hugh  Gaine  was  a  Whig; 
when  with  the  Koyalists,  he  was  loyal ;  when  the  contest  was  doubtful, 
equally  doubtful  were  the  politics  of  Hugh  Gaine.  In  short,  he  was  the 
most  perfect  pattern  of  the  genuine  "non-committal,"  and  would  at  the 
present  day  have  made  a  most  excellent  custom-house  official.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  British  army  in  New-York,  he  removed  to  Newark, 
N.  J.,  but  soon  returned  to  the  city,  and  published  u  paper  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  crown.1  liis  zigzag  course  was  a  fruitful  theme 
for  the  wags  of  the  day  ;  and  at  the  peace,  a  poetical  petition  from 
Gaine  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  setting  forth  his  life  and  conduct, 
was  written  with  a  good  deal  of  hunmr.  His  paper  closed  with  the 
war.  Another  paper,  called  the  "New-York  Gazette,''  was  begun 
by  Wayman,  the  former  associate  of  Parker.  In  17ti(i  Wayman  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  i  contempt  of  the  Assembly,  upon  no 
other  charge  than  that  of  two  typographical  errors  in  printing  the 
speech  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  colony. 
One  of  these  errors  consisted  in  printing  the  word  um-im  for  rnr,  by 
reason  of  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  was  reversed.  The 
Assembly  was  more  rigid  in  this  case,  from  the  suspicion  entertained 
that  this  error  was  intentional;  but  such  was  clearly  not  the  case. 

A  paper  called  the  "New -York  Chronicle"  was  published  during 
the  years  1751-2,  and  then  died.  The  "New-York  Packet  and 
American  Advertiser"  was  next  established,  in  17ii:i,  and  published 
by  Samuel  Loudon.  Soon  after  its  publication  it  was  changed  from 
a  weekly  to  a  daily,  and  was  continued  for  several  years.  How 
long  it  lived  is  not  precisely  known,  although  it  was  in  existence  as 
late  as  170;!,  under  the  name  of  "The  Diary,  or  Loudon's  Register." 
Another  paper,  called  the  "New- York  ( iazetteer,"  published  and  edited 
by  Shepard  Kollock,  was  also  started  just  previous  to  the  devolution, 
lived  until  17S4,  and  then  died.  In  17GG  Holt  established  the  "New- 
York  Journal,  or  General  Advertiser,"  which  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  was  united  with  "  Parker's  Gazette,'  the  ''Journal"  being 
printed  as  a  separate  paper.  John  Holt  edited  the  first  Whig  news- 
paper published  in  New- York  city;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  Hugh  ( iaine, 
did  his  patriotism  come  and  go  as  danger  approached  or  receded 
fmni  the  city.  In  1774  Holt  discarded  tin-  king's  arms  from  the  title 
of  his  paper,  substituting  in  place  of  it  a  serpent  cut  in  pieces,  with 
the  expressive  motto  "  Unite  or  die."  In  .January,  177."),  tin'  snake 
was  united,  and  coiled  with  the  tail  in  its  mouth,  forming  i  double 

1  S.-i;  Vol.  II.  pp.  T,Til.  .Tilt.  !\.r  fur  -.ii.iili-  ..f  th.-  ■■  Ww-Y.-rk  (in/. 'it. -. 
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ring.  On  the  body  of  the  snake,  beginning  at  the  head,  were  the 
following  lines : 

United  now,  alive  and  free- 
Firm  on  this  basis  Liberty  shall  stand : 
And  thus  supported,  ever  "bless  our  land, 
Till  Time  becomes  Eternity. 

The  designs  both  of  1774  and  1775  were  excellent — the  first  by  a 
visible  illustration  showing  the  disjointed  state  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  second  presenting  an  emblem  of  their  strength  when  united.  Holt 
maintained  his  integrity  to  the  last.  When  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  New- York,  he  removed  to  Esopus  (now  Kingston,  N.  T.) 
and  revived  his  newspaper.  On  the  burning  of  that  village,  in  1777, 
by  General  John  Vaughan,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he 
removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  published  his  "Journal"  there  until 
the  Peace  of  1783,  when  he  returned  to  New- York  and  resumed  his 
paper  under  the  title  of  the  "  Independent  Gazette,  or  the  New- York 
Journal  Eevived."  Holt  was  an  unflinching  patriot,  but  he  did  not 
long  survive  the  achievement  of  his  country's  freedom — a  result  for 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  unselfishly  labored.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever  in  1784.  The  paper  was  continued  by  his  widow, 
Elizabeth  Holt,  for  a  short  time.  Soon  after  his  death  she  printed  a 
memorial  of  him  on  cards,  for  distribution  among  her  personal 
friends.    It  read  as  follows : 

A  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Holt,  printer  to  this  State  j  »  native  of 
Virginia ;  who  patiently  obeyed  Death's  awful  summons,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1784, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  To  say  that  his  family  lament  him,  is  needless ;  that  his 
friends  bewail  him,  useless;  that  all  regret  him,  unnecessary,  for  that  he  merited  every 
esteem  is  certain.  The  tongue  of  slander  cannot  say  less,  though  Justice  might  say 
more.  In  token  of  sincere  affection,  his  disconsolate  widow  hath  caused  this  memorial 
to  be  erected. 

Mrs.  Holt  continued  her  husband's  paper  until  1785,  publishing  it, 
however,  only  once  a  week.  Eleazar  Oswald,  her  kinsman,  who  had 
been  a  colonel  in  the  American  army,  took  charge  of  the  paper  for 
her  from  1785  to  1786,  after  which  he  printed  it  in  his  own  name — 
Mrs.  Holt  receiving  a  proportion  of  the  profits.  In  January,  1787, 
Mrs.  Holt  and  Oswald  sold  the  paper,  together  with  their  printing- 
office,  to  Thomas  Greenleaf,  who  soon  after  this  change  of  proprietor- 
ship established  two  papers.  The  one  intended  for  city  circulation 
was  called  "  The  New-York  Journal  and  Daily  Patriotic  Register " ; 
the  other,  with  the  same  title,  was  published  weekly,  on  Thursday, 
for  the  country.  The  titles  of  these  papers  were  afterward  changed — 
the  daily  being  called  the  "Argus,"  or  "  Greenleaf s  New  Daily 
Advertiser";  and  "  Greenleaf  s  New-York  Journal  and  Patriotic 
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Register,"  which  was  published  twice  a  week.  "  When,"  says  Hudson, 
in  his  "Journalism  in  the  United  States,*"  "tin1  two  great  political 
parties  wore  forming,  the  measures  of  Washington's  administration 
were  attacked  with  virulence  in  (ireenloafs  paper."  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  Democratic  organ  in  the  country. 

}Irs.  Greeuleaf  after  her  husl mud's  death  j»ul  dishod  both  the  daily  and 
semi-weekly  papers  for  sonic  lime,  but  finally  disposed  of  them  and  of 
her  entire  printing  establishment  to  that  celebrated  political  gladiator 
James  ( 'hertlnun,  an  Englishman,  who  at  once  altered  the  titles  of  both 
papers — the  daily  to  the  "American  Citizen,"  and  the  semi-weekly  to 
the  "American  "Watchman."  These  papers  flourished  from  lfiOl  to 
1M(I.  They  were  edited  with  marked  ability  by  Cheetham,  who  acted 
with  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  of  which  Ceorge  Clin- 
ton, De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer  were  leaders,  in 
opposition  to  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  Cheetham1  was  not  a  professional 
printer,  but  he  was  an  able  editor,  and  acquired  great  distinction  as  a 
writer.  Occasionally  the  vigor  and  pungency  of  his  style  caused  his 
productions  to  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Junius.  But  Junius 
was  not  alone  his  model.  Dr.  Francis,  who  was  with  him  when  he 
died,  thus  described  ins  death-bed  scene: 

He  had  removed  with  his  family  to  a  country  resilience,  some  three  miles  from  the 
city,  in  the  summer  of  ISOit.  Within  a  few  days  after  he  exposed  himself  to  malaria, 
by  walking  uncovered  through  the  fields  under  a  burning  September  sun.  lie  was 
struck  with  a  complication  of  ills:  fever  and  congestion  of  the  brain.  The  nndignancv 
of  his  ca>e  soon  foretold  to  his  physician  the  impossibility  of  his  recovery.  Beinsr  at 
tliiit  time  a  student  of  medicine,  I  was  requested  to  watch  liini.  .  .  .  On  the  night  of  the 
third  day  raving  mania  set  in.  Incoherently  he  called  his  family  around  him,  addressed 
his  sons  as  to  their  peculiar  avocations  for  life  —  giving  advice  to  one  ever  to  be  tem- 
perate in  all  things  ;  upon  another  urging  the  importance  of  knowledge.  At  midnight, 
with  herculean  strength  he  raised  himself  from  hU  pillow,  with  eye.-  "f  nn ■tem-ic  lieicc- 
ness  he  grasped  his  bed-covering,  and  in  a  most  vehement  but  rapid  articulation 
exclaimed  to  his  sons:  "  Boys,  study  Boliugbroke  for  style,  and  Locke  for  M'litimcnt." 
He  spoke  no  more.    In  a  moment  life  had  departed. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Cheetham  was  tall  and  athletic.  He  was 
often  involved  in  political  disputes,  one  of  these  leading  him  in  lsi>4 
tu  challenge  William  Coleman,  then  editor  of  the  "  Evening  Po-t." 

James  Kivington  began  his  newspaper  in  17:!:!,  under  the  rather 
formidable  title  of  "  KivingtoiiV  New-York  Uazctte,  or  the  Connec- 


I  -  Violent  quarrels  took  place  between  Matthew 
L,  Davis  iitiiL.nli.-r  friends  ol'  ('..loncl  Burr  on  one 
side,  and  Cln-ethani.  Hicliard  Hiker  lafu-rwnrd  Id- 
•■..r.l.-r  of  New-York).  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  and  .Indite 

On  one  occasion  Davis  sallied  forth  in  Wall  Ltivt 
with  pistol  in  hnuil,  expecting  to  shoot.  Cln  ethaui 
at  sight.  The  hitter,  however,  kept  mit  of  the 
way,  and  the  uffuir  ended  without  Uond-hed. 
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tieut,  New  Jersey,  Hudson's  River  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser." 
The  imprint  read  as  follows:  "Printed  at  his  ever  open  and  unin- 
fluenced press,  fronting  Hanover  Square."  It  is  well  known  that 
Rivington  was  the  royal  printer  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolution- 
ary "War ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  trace  the  degrees  by  which  his  Toryism 
manifested  itself  as  the  storm-clouds  of  war  gathered  over  the  country. 
The  title  of  the  paper  originally  contained  the  cut  of  a  large  ship  under 
full  sail.  In  1774  the  ship  sailed  out  of  sight,  and  the  king's  arms  ap- 
peared in  its  place;  and  in  1775  the  words  "ever  open  and  unin- 
fluenced" were  withdrawn  from  the  imprint.  These  symptoms  were 
greatly  disliked  by  the  patriots  of  the  country;  and  in  November, 
1775,  a  party  of  armed  men  from  Connecticut  entered  the  city  on 
horseback,  attacked  his  dwelling,  broke  into  his  printing-office,  de- 
stroyed his  presses,  and,  carrying  away  his  type,  melted  and  cast  it 
into  bullets.  Rivington's  paper  was  thus  effectually  stopped,  and  its 
publication  was  discontinued  until  the  British  army  took  possession 
of  the  city.  Rivington  himself,  meantime,  had  been  to  England, 
where  he  procured  a  new  printing  outfit,  and,  returning,  established 
the  "New -York  Royal  Gazette,"  "published  by  James  Rivington, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty."  During  the  remaining 
five  years  of  the  war,  Rivington's  paper  was  the  most  distinguished 
for  its  lies  and  its  disloyalty  of  all  the  journals  in  the  colonies.  It 
was  published  twice  a  week,  and  four  other  newspapers  were  also 
published  in  the  city  at  the  same  time  (under  the  sanction  of  the 
British  officers)  —  one  arranged  for  each  day,  thus  affording  the 
advantage  of  a  daily  me  wspaper.  It  has  been  said  and  believed  that 
Rivington,  after  all,  was  a  secret  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  in  fact  the 
secret  spy  for  General  "Washington.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may:  as  the 
war  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  prospect  of  the  king's  arms  began  to 
darken,  Rivington's  loyalty  began  to  cool  down ;  and  by  1787  the  king's 
arms  had  disappeared,  the  ship  again  sailed  into  sight,  and  the  title  of 
the  paper  was  simply  "  Rivington's  New-York  Gazette  and  Universal 
Advertiser."  But  although  he  labored  to  play  the  Republican,  he  was 
distrusted  by  the  people ;  and  his  paper,  no  longer  supported  by  the 
merchants  and  individual  subscribers,  was  relinquished  in  the  course 
of  that  year.  Rivington  previous  to  his  coming  to  America  had 
been  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  London,  where  he  made  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  lost  in  over-generous  living,  and  he  came  to  New- 
York  with  the  hope  of  making  up  his  losses.  Major  Andre  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Rivington's  journal,  and  some  of  his  poetry  was  printed 
in  it  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture.  The  wit  of  "Rivington's 
Gazette"  was  very  offensive  to  some  of  the  Americans,  and  they  were 
often  free  with  threats  of  what  they  would  do  with  its  editor  when- 
ever an  opportunity  was  afforded.  Rivington  tells  most  graphically  a 
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story  of  an  interview  he  once  had  with  General  Ethan  Allen,  the  hem 
of  Ticouderoga,  who  paid  him  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
a    licking."    He  says : 

I  was  sitting:  alone  after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  before  nie,  when 
I  heard  a  11  unusual  noise  in  the  street  ami  a  huzza  from  the  hoys.  1  was  in  tin*  second 
story,  and,  stopping  to  the  window,  I  saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a 
large  cooked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword,  t'ullowe.l  by  a  crowd  "I  buys,  who 
occasionally  cheered  him  with  huzzas  of  which  lie  seemed  insensible.  He  ramc  up  to 
my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  sec  no  more  :  my  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan  Allen  ! 
I  shut  my  window  and  retired  behind  my  table  and  my  buttle.  I  was  certain  that  the 
hour  of  reckoning:  had  come.  There  w  ;is  no  retreat.  Mr.  Staples,  niv  clerk,  came  in 
paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said:  "Master,  he  has  come."  "  1  know  it." 
*•  He  entered  the  store  and  asked  if  .lames  Hivington  lived  there.  I  answered,  ■  Yes,  sir.' 
'  Is  he  at  home  f '  '  I  will  go  and  see,  sir.'  I  said  ;  and  now,  Master,  what  is  to  lie  dime  f 
There  he  is  at  this  very  moment  iu  the  store,  and  the  boys  are  peeping  at  him  from  the 
street."  I  had  made  tip  my  mind.  T  looked  at  the  Madeira  —  possibly  took  a  glass. 
'■Show  him  up,"  said  I,  "and  if  such  Madeira  cannot  mollify  him,  he  must  be  harder 
than  adamant."'  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs, 
his  long  sword  clanking  at  every  step.  Tu  he  stalked.  "Is  your  name  .lames  Kiv- 
ington?" "  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  can  be  more  happy  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen." 

"Sir,  I  have  come  "  "Not  another  word,  Colonel,  until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and 

a  glass  of  old  Madeira."  "  But,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  proper  *'  "  Not  another  word, 

Colonel ;  tiiste  this  wine  :  I  have  had  it  iu  glass  ten  years.  Old  wine,  you  know,  unless 
it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age."    lie  look  the  glass,  swallowed  the 

wine,  smacked  his  lips  and  shook  his  head  approvingly.    "Sir.  1  come  "  "  Not 

another  word,  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear  colonel,  we  will 
talk  of  the  old  affairs ;  and  I  have  some  queer  events  to  detail."  In  short,  says  Kiv- 
ington, we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  parted  as  good  friends  as  if  we  never 
had  cause  to  be  otherwise. 

The  last  paper  to  start  just  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  "War, 
was  the  "New -York  Independent  Journal,  or  the  <  leneral  Advertiser." 
This  paper,  which  had  bitterly  opposed  the  administration  of  President 
Washington,  changed  its  title  in  17SS  to  the  "  New- York  ( iazette."  It 
was  first  published  by  McLean  and  Webster,  but  was  afterward  bought 
out  by  John  Lang,  Turner  <Jc  Co.  It  lived  as  late  us  ls40,  having  been 
edited  in  turn  by  John  Lang  and  subsequently  by  his  son,  John  Lang, 
Jr.  In  1S40  its  subscription  list  was  purchased  by  the  "New -York 
Journal  of  Commerce,"  in  which  year  the  "(la/.ette"'  ceased  to  exist. 
John  Lang,  Jr.,  however,  had  died  in  March,  ls:;ii,  in  New-York  city. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  to  be  established  in  New- York  city  ufler 
the  Revolution,  and  which  still  maintains  a  vigorous  life,  though 
under  a  different  name,  was  the  "Minerva,1'  first  issued  on  Decem- 
ber !»,  17!):!.  Its  founder  was  Noah  Webster,  afterward  the  eminent 
lexicographer,  who,  in  entering  upon  his  career  as  a  journalist, 
annoiuieed  that  his  paper  was  to  be  "the  friend  of  ( lovernment, 
of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  species  of  improvement."  A  weekly 
edition  of  the  paper,  published  for  circulation  in  the  country,  was 
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called  the  "Herald."  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  names 
"Minerva"  and  "Herald"  were  changed  to  those  of  the  "  Commer- 
cial Advertiser"  and  "New- York  Spectator,"  which  names  they  still 
bear.  The  publishers  were  George  Bunce  &  Co.  until  May,  1796,  when 
they  gave  place  to  Hopkins,  Webster  &  Co.  On  July  1,  1799,  Webster 
separated  from  Hopkins  &  Co.,  and  published  the  paper  in  the  name  of 


and  the  Hartford  "  Mirror."  Associated  with  Colonel  Stone  for  many 
years  as  his  assistant  editor  was  John  Inman,  the  brother  of  the  artist, 
the  first  president  of  4he  Academy  of  Design.  During  tho  earlier  years 
of  Colonel  Stone's  connection  with  the  "  Commercial,"  that  paper  was 
enriched  with  many  poetical  gems  from  the  pens  of  those  talented 
sisters  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Davidson,  and  of  Percival  and  Sands, 
the  latter  being  for  some  years  a  regular  contributor  to  the  paper, 
though  not,  as  Hudson  has  asserted,  holding  the  position  of  associate 
editor.  Indeed,  the  last  finished  composition  of  the  lamented  Sands 
was  a  poem  in  the  "  Commercial,"  entitled  "  The  Dead  of  1832,"  which 
appeared  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  "By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence," says  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  in  his  elegantly  written  sketch  of 
the  poet,  "  he  chose  for  his  theme  the  triumphs  of  death  and  time  over 
the  illustrious  men  who  had  died  in  the  year  just  closing  —  Goethe, 
Cuvier,  Spurzheim,  Bentham,  and  Walter  Scott;  Champollion,  who 
read  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Pharaohs ;  Crabbe,  the  poet  of  poverty ; 
Adam  Clarke,  the  learned  Methodist  —  a  goodly  company,  whom  he 
himself  wras  destined  to  join  before  the  year  had  passed  away." 

The  "Commercial  Advertiser,"  which  under  Webster  and  Lewis 
had  always  been  a  prominent  organ  of  the  Federalists,  became  under 
Stone's  management  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  principles  of  the 


his  nephew,  Ebenezer  Belden, 
until  1803,  when  he  sold  out  to 
Zaehariah  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis 
continued  to  be  the  chief  editor 
until  April,  1820,  when  he  sold 
out  the  paper  to  Colonel  William 
L.  Stone  and  Francis  Hall  —  the 
former  assuming  the  editorship, 
and  the  latter  becoming  the  pub- 
lisher. Colonel  Stone  at  this  time 
was  an  associate  editor  of  the 


"  New- York  Evening  Post,"  hav- 
ing previously  been  successively 
the  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
"Herkimer  American,"  the  "Nor- 
thern Whig,"  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
the  Albany  <£  Daily  Advertiser," 
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Clintonians  in  advocating  the  building  of  the  Erin  ("'anal.  With  the 
completion  of  that  project  —  a  stupendous  undertaking  for  that  day 
—  the  chief  element  of  cohesion  winch  had  held  the  Clintonians 
together  was  dissolved,  and  the  party,  as  a  strong  political  organiza- 
tion, ceased  to  exist,  most  of  its  members,  including  the  editor  of  the 
"Commercial,"  becoming  the  warm  supporters  of  .Mr.  Adams  in  his 
contest  with  <  'eneral  Jackson  for  the  presidency  in  lS'JM.  The  latter, 
as  is  well  known,  was  elected;  but  this  result  did  not  diminish  the 
"Commercial's"  opposition,  nor  blunt  the  keenness  of  the  shafts  that 
it  aimed  unsparingly  at  the  administration  till  its  close.  It  was  just 
at  this  period  that  the  Morgan  tragedy,  enacted  on  the  northwestern 
bonier  of  Xew-York  State,  tore  asunder  the  threads  of  domestic 
society  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  political  party,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  old  followers  of  l)e  AVitt  Clinton  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Bucktails.  At  this  point  the  editor  of  the  "Commercial,"  who 
was  a  "high  mason,1'  stepped  forth  as  a  mediator,  and  addressed 
through  his  paper  a  scries  of  letters  on  "  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry  " 
to  John  Quiney  Adams,  who,  in  his  retirement  at  (^uincy,  Mass., 
had  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  anti-masonic  movement,  carrv- 
ing,  indeed,  his  antipathy  to  secret  societies  so  far  as  actually  to  exert 
himself  to  procure  the  abolition  of  certain  passwords  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Upon  the 
removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank  by  President  Jackson,  in  1S:!4,  tin;  Adams  party,  which  had 
taken  the  name  of  National  Republicans,  became  Whigs,  and  hence- 
forth until  the  death  of  its  editor  the  "Commercial  Advertiser'1  gave 
an  unqualified  and  a  consistent  support  to  the  measures  of  that  party. 
It  took  an  especially  active  part  in  the  great  presidential  campaign 
of  1840,  a  fact  which  was  not  unappreciated  by  the  successful  candi- 
date, who,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  office,  tendered  its  editor, 
as  a  mark  both  of  his  political  and  personal  friendship,  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  The  Hague.  While  the  matter  was  in  abeyance. 
President  Harrison  died,  and  Tyler  succeeding,  Hie  offer,  of  course,  was 
never  repeated.  Indeed,  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  was  always 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  political  barometer,  and  its  signs  were  eagerly 
looked  for  alike  by  friend  and  foe.1  While  under  Stone's  editorship 
it  was  brought  into  particular  prominence  by  the  fact  that  —  together 
with  the  "Tribune,"  "  The  American,*'  edited  by  Dr.  King,  and  "  The 
Albany  Evening  Journal,"  controlled  by  Thurlow  Weed —  it  was  made 
the  defendant  in  the  celebrated  libel  suits  brought  by  Fenimore 
Cooper.    The  particular  grievance  against  the     Commercial  "  <>n  the 

'  "I  am  Kufferiiip."  writes  Dunk-i  Welister  to     ihe  '  Ciniirncrcial  '    1  am.  it-  \  ..n  kim-.v.  j.  ^i.i-l 

Colonel  Stone,  in  one  of  the  pliiyfnl  letters  that      di-iil  jrivi'ii  ti>  mjiihIithiu'  a)  t,  Inn  :ilw;iys  |„.p<- 

frequently  passed  lirtiveen   tli.ni.  -'for  want  "f     tin-  •  Cniiiniiri'inr  will  hit  )m  ilyinj:." 
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part  of  that  distinguished  novelist  was  a  review  of  the  latter's  "  Home 
as  Found"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States."  The 
review  iu  question  was  not  written  by  Colonel  Stone,  but  by  another 
better  versed  in  naval  affairs  than  himself;  but  as  he  believed  that 
a  great  and  cruel  injustice  had  been  done  the  gallant  Commodore 
Perry,  he  allowed  the  article  to  be  published,  and  of  course  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  its  publication.  As  this  case  involved  the  then 
unsettled  question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  reviewer  might  lawfully 
go  in  literary  criticism,  and  as  it  was  a  case  of  the  "first  impression" 
in  the  courts,  it  excited  a  public  interest.  The  case  was  tried  in  1840, 
at  Utica,  by  Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  Charles  P.  Kirklaud,  and  Judge 
William  W.  Campbell  of  Cherry  Valley,  for  Colonel  Stone ;  and  for  Mr. 
Cooper,  by  himself  and  his  nephew.'  The  court  gave  judgment  for 
Mr.  Cooper — a  decision  which  occasioned  much  animadversion,  on  the 
ground  of  its  alleged  interference  with  the  just  liberty  of  the  press  in 
the  matter  of  reviewing  and  criticizing  literary  works.  It  was  then 
taken  up  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 
(which  at  that  time  was  the  State  Senate) ;  and  in  1845,  a  year  after 
Colonel  Stone's  decease,  that  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Chancellor  Walworth  and  other  eminent  jurists  pro- 
nouncing opinions  very  broadly  in  favor  of  a  reversal,  and  the  court 
deciding  four  to  one.    Thus  ended  this  famous  libel  suit. 

Colonel  Stone,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bryant  of  the  "New- York  Evening 
Post,"  was  always  very  particular  in  the  use  of  words — so  much  so 
as  to  cause  him  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
United  States  as  ffte»authority  in  this  regard.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
brother  editors  were  wont  to  say  that  he  was  hypercritical.1  In  the 
autumn  of  1843  Colonel  Stone  began  to  experience  symptoms  which 
indicated  the  necessity  of  repose.  The  long  and  painful  illness  that 
followed  was  caused  by  excessive  devotion  to  the  toils  of  the  study, 
and  to  unremitted  labor  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1844,  he  left  the  "  Commercial "  in  charge  of  Inman,  who 
had  been  his  assistant  for  several  years,  and,  in  expectation  of  relief 
from  its  waters,  repaired  to  Saratoga  Springs,  where  he  died,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  Francis  Wayland. 

On  the  death  of  Colonel  <  Stone,  his  half  interest  was  purchased 

1  The  following  anecdote,  therefore,  deserves  steamer  for  England,  apologized  for  the  paucity 
relating,  as  showing  that  occasionally  the  editor  of  its  news  by  saying  that  '  the  storm  had  been  so 
of  the  "Commercial"  was  "caught  napping."  heavy  as  to  knock  all  the  mails  into  a  cocked  hat.' 
It  was  related  by  John  R.  Eartlett,  in  a  paper  Upon  this  the  London  'Spectator'  remarked 
on  "American  Provincialisms,"  read  before  the  that  the  news  from  America,  by  that  arrival,  was 
New-York  Historical  Society,  in  1844,  shortly  very  light,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  New- 
after  Colonel  Stone's  death.  On  this  occasion  York  '  Commercial  Advertiser '  in  a  very  strange 
Mr.  Bartlett,  in  speaking  of  tke  term  "coeked  way.  That  paper  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
hat,"  said:  "  About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  heavy  storm  there,  and  that  all  the  mails  were 
severe  storm  iu  this  section  of  country ;  the  mails  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  a  singular  position  of 
were  all  stopped ;  and  the  New-York  '  Commercial  things,  which  it  was  impossible  to  define." 
Advertiser,'  on  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the 
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by  John  B.Hall,  the  son  of  his  old  partner;  and  John  Inman,  and 
afterward  a  Mr.  West,  an  Englishman,  wort-  successively  employed 
by  the  Halls  to  edit  the  paper,  until  it  passed  out  of  the  hitter's 
hands.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  in  Isrifi,  the  "Com- 
mercial" became  u  Republican  organ  —  a  position  which  it  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  assume,  if  it  would  be  consistent  with  its  former 
principles, —  its  editor  haying  always  advocated  the  abolition  of 
shivery  by  congressional  action  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  having  at 
the  great  antislayery  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  ls-J.\  originated  and 
drawn  up  the  able  plan  of  slave  emancipation  at  that  time  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  adoption.1  Colonel  Stone  advocated  at  this 
time  the  nomination  of  Mr.  ('lay;  and  although  two  other  candidates 
were  unexpectedly  nominated,  thus  defeating  the  election  of  Clay  by 
Jackson,  yet  the  editor  of  the  "Commercial"  was  saved  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative  either  of  supporting  a  proslavery  candidate,  or 
giving  his  vote  to  one  whose  political  principles  he  detested. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Halls,  father  and  son,  on  January  1, 
the  "Commercial"  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Henry 
Hurlbert,  who  for  a  short  period  was  iis  editor.  That  veteran  poli- 
tician and  journalist,  Thurlow  Weed,  next  became  its  ow  ner  and 
editor;  but  going  soon  after  to  Europe  for  his  health,  he  left  the  paper 
ia  charge  of  Hugh  Hastings,  a  former  editor  of  the  "Albany  Knicker- 
bocker,'1 who  had  purchased  a  part  interest  in  the  concern.  After 
many  changes  of  proprietorship  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on 
September  1SSI1,  it  is  at  present  carried  on  by  Colonel  .John 
Cuckerill,  formerly  the  managing  editor  of  the  New- York  "World." 
A  morning  edition  of  the  paper  is  issued  under  the  name  of  "The 
Morning  Advertiser.1'  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  metropolis  of  America." 

The  next  New- York  daily  newspaper  to  come  into  existence  was 
the  "New- York  Evening  Post,"  which  was  started  as  an  organ  of  the 
Federalists,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Jay,  and  their  political  associates.  The  fu>t  number  of  the 
paper  was  issued  on  November  Ki,  ISOl,  with  William  Coleman  as  its 
editor.  Coleman  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  practised 
law  in  Greenfield  in  that  State.    He  had  written  occasionally  for  the 

'  .IihIkc  Story,  writing  to  ( 
dale  of  April  n,  1830,  say? 
Van  it, 

ton]  Itml   Mr.  Cull  n  nii'jiii 

Van  Bun-n  and  the  Pre-0, 
Buren  14  iiitioriuit  Hi  out  < 
Ptvtirt.-nt  Jackson  too,  |.rov 
any  chance  of  his  i>«n  sure 
ArinniH  ako  shared  in  (his  fat 
"The  ; 

Vol.  r\\— 10. 
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"Gazette"  in  that  town,  and  carae  into  local  prominence  during 
Shays's  rebellion,  haviug  been  one  of  the  leaders  against  the  insur- 
gents. He  also  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
that  place.  About  1794  he  removed  to  New-York,  and  for  a  little 
while  was  a  law  partner  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time 
reporter  of  the  New- York  Superior  Court,  but  lost  that  position  on 


casm,  and  verbal  contentions  with  printers  and  editors,"  and  with 
the  desire  of  "  inculcating  just  principles  in  religion  and  politics 
as  well  as  in  morals."  That  he  was  sincere  in  this  statement  is 
evident  from  his  letters  and  other  expressions  to  friends  given  in  the 
privacy  of  social  intercourse.  The  maelstrom  of  politics,  however, 
soon  drew  him  into  its  vortex,  and  he  was  forced  into  becoming  one 
of  the  most  pungent,  caustic,  and  bitterly  partizan  writers  of  the  day 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Federalists.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  became  involved  in  an  exceedingly  acrimonious  political 
and  personal  dispute  with  two  Republican  editors,  viz.,  Cheetham  of 
the  "American  Citizen,"  and  Duane  of  the  "Aurora."  Forgetting 
his  public  announcement  of  his  determination  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  "  personal  virulence  and  low  sarcasm,"  he  printed  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  his  paper  the  following : 


Shortly  after  he  was  challenged  by  Cheetham ;  but  the  encounter  was 
prevented  by  Judge  Brockbolst  Livingston,  who,  at  the  request  of 


the  defeat  of  the  Federalists  in 
1800,  his  personal  loyalty  to 
llamilton  making  him  a  con- 
spicuous mark  for  the  shafts  of 
the  opposition.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  after  his  removal  be- 
fore Hamilton,  moved  by  pri- 
vate friendship  and  perhaps  by 
a  pardonable  desire  to  have  a 
personal  organ,  established,  with 
the  help  of  some  friends,  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  and  installed 
Coleman  as  its  editor.  Coleman 
began  with,  the  intention  —  as 
he  says  in  his  first  editorial, 
upon  assuming  the  editorship — 
of  keeping  the  "Post"  clear  of 
"  personal  virulence,  low  sar- 


Lie  on,  DiuiiiH,  lie  on  for  pay, 
And  Cheetham,  he  thou  too: 

More  against  truth  yon  cannot  say 
Than  truth  can  say  'gainst  you. 
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common  friends,  arrested  tlie  principals  tun]  bound  them  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Tin.'  after  consequences,  however,  of  this  affair  were  more 
serious;  for,  upon  its  becoming  known,  Captain  Thompson,  :tl  thai 
time  harbor-master  of  the  port  of  NYw-York,  declared  publicly  thai 
Coleman  lacked  personal  courage.  A  challenge  from  Coleman  in 
Thompson  thereupon  followed.  The  parlies  met  in  the  summer  of 
]su:i  at  the  Potter's  Field  (now  Washington  Parade-ground,  or  more 
recently  Washington  Square),  and  Thompson  fell  mortally  wounded 
at  the  second  tire.    The  affair  al  the  time  was  involved  in  mystery. 


NEW- YORK  EVENING  POST. 


- :  v 

and  neither  the  surviving  principal  nor  Thompson's  second,  *  'heetham, 
was  ever  arrested.  Coleman  (says  Hudson)  attended  In  his  business 
as  usual,  and  thus  ended  this  extraordinary  affair.  The  year  follow- 
ing this  duel  (1HII4)  Coleman  associated  with  himself  as  a  partner 
Michael  Burnham,  who  became  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  though  not 
one  of  its  proprietors.  Burnham  was  possessed  of  fine  business  ability, 
and  under  his  management  the  paper  became  a  sueeess.  A  weekly 
edition  was  also  issued  under  the  title  of  the  "New- York  Herald." 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  there  was  no  lark  of  intel- 
lectual aetivity  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  editors  of  even  political  and  parti/an 
newspapers  determined  just  what  stand  to  lake  on  Hie  all-absorbing 
questions  of  the  day.    This,  too,  was  the  more  remarkable  since,  with 
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the  long-continued  and  bitter  discussions  attending  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  people  of  the  United  States  sepa- 
rated quickly  into  groups  upon  political  issues,  and  the  public 
mind  soon  became  engrossed  in  heated  controversies,  "  which  every- 
where demanded  methods  of  expression  and  intercommunication." 
The  newspaper  was  the  most  natural  channel  through  which  such 
intercommunication  could  be  realized;  and  to  this  cause  is  to  he 
ascribed  almost  solely  the  wonderful  multiplication  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  immediately  subsequent  to  the  American 
Revolution.1  The  "Evening  Post"  was  among  the  chief  supporters 
of  De  "Witt  Clinton  in  1812 ;  and,  together  with  the  "  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  was  friendly  to  him  politically  during  the  last  years  of 
that  illustrious  man's  career.  Coleman  also  advocated  the  election  of 
"William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  as  against  John  Quincy  Adams, 
whose  candidacy  he  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  while  the  "  Post M 
was  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Coleman  that  the  celebrated 
satirical  odes  from  the  pens  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Gxeene 
Halleck  appeared  in  that  paper.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1819,  and 
their  publication  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  paper. 
Coleman  remained  the  editor  of  the  "Post"  until  the  summer  of  1829, 
in  which  year  he  was  carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
always  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Federalists, 
continuing,  indeed,  their  warm  defender  even  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  political  party.  "  He  was  able,  honest,  and 
fearless,  and  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  time."2  The  death  of  Coleman  left 
"William  Cullen  Bryant  the  sole  editor  (the  latter,  a  year  previous  to 
the  former's  decease,  having  become  its  editor-in-chief).  Associated 
with  Mr.  Bryant  as  assistant  editor  was  "William  Leggett,  an  ex-offi- 
cer of  the  navy  and  a  poet,  who  had  come  into  some  literary  prom- 
inence from  having  written  "  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea "  while  yet  a 
midshipman.  The  latter  retired  from  the  "  Post "  in  1836,  establishing 
the  same  year  a  weekly  political  sheet,  called  the  "  Plaindealer."  It 
was  while  Mr.  Leggett  was  associated  with  Mr.  Bryant  that  the  latter's 
memorable  and  unfortunate  collision  with  Colonel  Stone,  of  the 


i"In  the  'New- York  Evening  Post,'  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  there  was 
much  less  discussion  of  public  questions  by  the 
editors  than  is  now  common  in  aO  classes  of  news- 
papers. The  editorial  articles  were  mostly  brief, 
with  "but  occasional  exceptions ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  regarded,  as  it  now  is,  necessary  for 
a  daily  paper  to  pronounce  a  prompt  judgment  on 
every  question  of  a  public  nature  the  moment  it 
arises.  The  annual  message  sent  by  Mr.  JefFarson 
to  Congress  in  1801  was  published  in  the  '  Even- 
ing Post 1  of  December  12,  without  a  word  of  re- 
mark. On  the  17th  a  writer,  who  takes  the  name 
of  Lucius  Cassius,  begins  to  examine  it.  The 


examination  is  continued  throughout  the  whole 
winter,  and  finally,  after  having  extended  to 
eighteen  numbers,  is  concluded  on  April  8.  The 
resolutions  of  General  Smith  for  the  abrogation 
of  all  discriminating  duties,  laid  before  Congress 
in  the  same  winter,  was  published  without  com- 
ment ;  but  a  few  days  afterward  they  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  carefully  written  animadversion, 
continued  through  several  numbers  of  the  paper." 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Half  Century  of  the 
'New-York  Evening  Post,'"  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  New-York,  1851. 
2  Appletons'  "  Cycloptedia  of  American  Biog- 
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"  Commercial,"  occurred.  For  this  encounter  Mr.  Leggett  was  sulcly 
responsible.  The  facts  in  the  ease  were  these:  An  article  having 
appeared  in  the  "Commercial,"  which  referred  t<>  Mr.  Bryant  hy  name 
as  the  holder  of  certain  Democratic  principles  to  which  the  editor  of 
the  "Commercial"  was  opposed,  the  former  took  umbrage  at  it.  Air. 
Bryant  would  most  probably  have  overlooked  the  matter,  had  he  not 
tieen  encouraged  by  Air.  Leggett.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bryant,  in  ciuii- 
pany  with  the  latter,  met  Colonel  Stone  on  Broadway,  opposite 
Si.  Paul's,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  "  Post'*  to  use  a  horsewhip. 
The  editor  of  the  "  Commercial,"  who  was 
a  stalwart  man,  resisted  the  attack,  and 
snatching  the  whip  from  his  assailant's  hand,  became  in  turn  the 
attacker.  Bystanders  separated  the  two  combatants.1  Leggett  the 
following  day  challenged  Stone  to  a  duel,  on  the  ground  of  sonic 
offense  which  he  held  against  that  editor  growing  out  of  this  affair. 
On  this  occasion  Robert  C.  Sands  was  Stone's  friend,  and  Prosper  M. 
Wetmoro  acted  for  Leggett.  But  after  i  correspondence  carried  on 
between  the  seconds  regarding  their  respective  principals  for  some 
two  weeks,  the  affair  was  by  mutual  consent  dropped. 

Under  the  able  editorship  of  Bryant,  the  "Evening  Post  "  became 
a  great  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  chief  and 
distinctive  principle  at  that  time  was  free  trade.  This  principle  Jlr. 
Bryant  advocated  with  consummate  ability.  Nor  while  making  the 
advocacy  of  Democratic  policy  distinctive  feature  of  his  paper  did 
he  neglect  its  poetical,  literary,  and  esthetic  characteristics.  Belles- 
lettres  were  given  a  prominent  space  in  its  columns,  and  while  Bryant 
lived  his  paper  was  enriched  by  contributions  from  the  pens  of  ( 'ooper, 
Irving,  Halleck,  Verplanck,  Paulding,  and  Willis,  all  of  whom  were 
warm  personal  friends  of  the  distinguished  editor.  Although  a  strong 
and  (having  stern  convictions  of  duty)  perhaps  a  bitter  Democrat, 
Mr.  Bryant's  patriotism  at  the  time  of  the  secession  heresy  rose  nobly 
far  above  party ;  and  throughout  the  Civil  War  the  "  Post was  an  able 

■  A  few  years  since,  shortly  before  Mr.  Bryant's 
death,  the  writer  discovered  among  his  father's 
(Colonel  Stomal  papers  the  true  circumstances 
under  whirh  the  objectionable  article  which  led 
to  the  encounter  wus  written.  Not  wishing  that 
I  'iileriel  Si i me  —  though  lonii  dead —  should  be  un- 
justly blnmcd  for  what  ho  did  not  write,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bryant  the  true  state  of  the  c;i-e.  sliowiug 
that  his  (Brvant's)  friend  Sands  iv;i,  1h.<  author 
of  (he  article  in  question,  at  the  same  lime  sub 
mitting  his  proof,.  To  tlii*  letter  .Mr  Bryant  re- 
plied in  »  very  kind  and  generous  manner,  closing 
his  letter  a, 'follows:  "  Although  the  lenu'th  of 
time  that  ha-  elapsed  since  the  o.rurrence  of 
which  you  speak  had  led  me  to  suppose  I  had  for- 
BOtten  it,  yet  the  gratilleation  I  have  received  in 
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and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  was  a  favorite  and  highly  influential  paper 
with  the  old  merchants  of  New-York,  and  was  enabled  to  render  most 
valiant  service  to  the  United  States  Government  by  persuading  many 
of  the  most  conservative  of  the  wealthy  classes  to  take  its  bonds,  and 
thus  aid  in  sustaining  its  credit.  Mr.  Bryant's  literary  labors  were  by 
no  means  confined  exclusively  to  his  paper.  Besides  his  numerous 
works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  an  admirable  speaker, — perhaps 
it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  orator, —  and  his  addresses  on 
the  several  occasions  of  the  dedication  of  the  statues  of  Morse,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  and  Halleck,  in  Central  Park,  were  models  of  justice,  of 
appreciation,  and  of  felicity  of  expression.  His  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Mazzini  in  the  Central  Park,  May 
29,  1878.  It  was  an  unusually  hot  day ;  and  after  delivering  his 
oration,  he  accompanied  General  James  Grant  Wilson  to  his  resi- 
dence. General  Wilson  reached  his  door  with  Mi-.  Bryant  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  while  his  back  was  for  a  moment  turned  to  use  his 
pass-key,  the  poet  fell  back,  his  head  striking  on  the  platform  step. 
He  lingered  until  the  morning  of  June  12,  when  he  died.  "  The 
last  thirty  years  of  Mr.  Bryant's  life,"  writes  General  Wilson,  his 
warm  personal  friend  and  admirer,  "were  devoid  of  incident.  He 
devoted  himself  to  journalism  as  conscientiously  as  if  he  still  had 
his  spurs  to  win,  discussing  all  public  questions  with  independence 
and  fearlessness;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  spirit  moved  him, 
he  added  to  our  treasures  of  song,  contributing  to  the  popular 
magazines  of  the  period,  and  occasionally  issuing  these  contribu- 
tions in  separate  volumes."  After  Bryant's  death  the  "  Post "  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Parke  Godwin,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  paper.  Edwin  L.  Godkin  is  now  its  part 
owner  and  editor,  conducting  it  in  connection  with  the  literary 
weekly  called  the  "Nation." 

At  about  this  period  there  came  upon  the  stage  of  New- York  jour- 
nalism two  persons,  whom  to  omit  would  render  incomplete  a  correct 
history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  New- York  city.  These  were  Charles 
King  and  Mordecai  M.  Noah.  The  former  was  an  accompHshed  man 
in  every  respect,  one  who  compelled  the  admiration  even  of  those  who 
were  his  political  enemies,  by  his  sterling  integrity  and  ingenuous 
honesty.  He  started  the  "New-York  American"  as  a  conservative 
paper.  He  edited  it  with  great  ability  from  1827  to  1845,  when  he 
associated  himself  with  General  James  Watson  Webb  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  New- York  "  Courier  and  Enquirer."  This  place  he  held 
until  1849,  in  which  year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College. 
Under  his  management  the  "  American  "  was  not  so  much  a  contro- 
versial newspaper  as  a  literary  one,  although  on  several  occasions — 
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notably  when  it  was  drawn  into  becoming  ;i  Tammany  or  Buektai] 
organ,  and  acted  with  Van  Enron  against  I)e  Witt  Clinton— Dr.  King 

became  for  the  nonce  an  active  political  partisan.    <  >n  another  <  n- 

sion,  also,  he  took  sides  with  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  "  Connnercial," 
against  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the 
city,  thus  making  for  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  ultra-Protestant 
party.  Mordecai  M.  Noah  was  also  a 
man  of  mark.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1785,  and  from  his  boyhood 
showed  a  great  predilection  for  news- 
paper work;  and  when  his  paper,  the 
"New- York  Enquirer,"  which  he  had 
taken  great  pride  in  establishing,  was 
merged  into  the  "  Morning  Courier 
and  New-York  Enquirer,"  he  became 
associated  with  General  Webb  in  its 
management  until  1832.  He  after- 
ward founded  "Xoah's  Sunday  Times 
and  Weekly  Messenger,"  which  he 
edited  with  much  literary  ability  until 

his  death  in  1851.  This  paper  of  Major  Xoah's.  together  with  the 
"Albion,"  edited  by  "William  Young  (who  published  in  18.10  "Two 
Hundred  Lyrical  Poems  of  Beranger,  done  into  English  Verse,"  and 
several  other  works),  the  "Mirror,"  edited  by  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and 
Morris,  and  the  "World,"  by  Park  Benjamin,  were  the  first  attempts 
to  establish  purely  literary  newspapers  in  Xew-York  city.  All 
these  ] tapers,  however,  met  with  little  financial  support,  and  after  i 
more  or  less  lingering  existence,  eventually  died.  Noah  in  1S34 
established  the  New-York  "Evening  Star."  It  supported  William 
Henry  Harrison  during  his  campaign  for  tin1  presidency  in  1S40; 
but  languishing  for  lack  of  support,  it  was  finally  merged  in  the 
"Commercial  Advertiser"  in  1841. 

The  next  daily  morning  paper  of  any  permanence  to  be  established 
in  New-York  was  the  New- York  "Journal  of  Commerce,'1  and  the  date 
of  its  first  issue  was  September  1,  1827.  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  Arthur  Tappan,  its  first  editor  was  William  Maxwell  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  who  had  been  brought  to  New -York  by  Mr.  Tappan.  The  latter, 
with  his  brother  Lewis,  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  dry-goods  on  a  very  extensive  scale  at  their  store  in  Pearl  street. 
It  is  said  that  Arthur  Tappan  was  so  sure  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
that  he  invested  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  paper— a  very  hand- 
some sum  in  those  days.  Both  of  the  brothers  were  strong  aboli- 
tionists; and  the  paper  was  designed  in  a  measure  to  favor  the  cause 
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of  the  slave.1  Arthur  Tappan  eventually  sold  his  interest  to  his 
brother  Lewis,  David  Hale,  and  Horace  Bushnell,  the  last  of  whom 
in  later  years  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  on  theology. 
At  length,  in  1828,  David  Hale  and  Gerard  Hallock,  citizens  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  became  the  proprietors  —  the  former  assuming  the  duties  of 
publisher,  and  the  latter  of  editor.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  "  Journal  of  Commerce,"  from  a  strong  abolitionist  paper,  began 
to  veer  over  to  the  opposite  side,  becoming  at  first  conservative  and 
finally  a  proslavery  organ.  The  "Journal  of  Commerce"  is  deserving 
of  great  credit  and  of  more  than  upual  mention  from  the  fact  that  it 
.^Bts^saa  was  the  first  to  employ  the  famous  news- 

jJ'jff^L-  ■  schooners  in  1829-30.3  In  fact,  this  idea  of 

obtaining  the  earliest  news  by  such  means 
is  really  the  origin  of  the  Associated  Press, 
.  ^  ^f?  though  the  latter  finally  employed  elec- 

;1         "  -^MK^  tricity.    Previous  to  this  time,  only  row- 

%.    -j     -Jlirafo  boats  had  been  used  by  any  of  the  Kew- 

x  '  '  J!^^^  York  papers,  and,  of  course,  none  were 
capable  of  going  out  to  sea  for  news.  The 
enterprise  of  the  "Journal,"  in  sending  a 
schooner  into  the  broad  Atlantic  to  inter- 
cept vessels  for  news,  was  ridiculed  by  its 
contemporaries  as  in  the  highest  degree 
chimerical.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
first  venture  proved  the  sagacity  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  "Journal,"  who  had, 
against  the  greatest  satirical  opposition, 
successfully  established  the  new  system ; 
and,  accordingly,  as  a  next  step,  another  schooner  of  ninety  tons 
was  procured,  both  of  which  were  constantly  cruising  about  either  in 
the  harbor  or  out  at  sea  for  news  from  the  first  vessel  sighted.  At 
length  the  other  New -York  papers  were  forced  to  combine  and  secure 
a  small  vessel  to  compete  with  their  more  enterprising  rival.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  method  used  by  the  "Journal  of  Commerce"  to  out- 
strip its  neighbors.3  In  1833  the  same  paper  established  a  "horse 
express"  from  Philadelphia  to  New-York,  with  eight  relays,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  publish  the  Southern  news  and  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  one  day  in  advance  of  the  other  papers,  which  were  com- 

i  In  view  of  the  st.su nl  subsequently  taken  by  on  returning  home  on  one  occasion  he  passed  a 

tlm  "Journal  of  Commerce,''  its  origin  is  quite  ship  just  arrived.    Hailing  her,  he  obtained  her 

remarkable.  name  and  where  she  was  from,  and  these  tacts 

a  It  must,  in  justice,  however,  he  said  that  the  appeared  in  the  nest  morning's  "  Gazette."  Tra- 

credit  of  originating  rhe  collection  of  shipping  diiion  gives  this  as  the  origin  of  the  news-boat 

news  by  boats  in  New- York  harbor  is  generally  service. 

given  to  the  elder  Lang  of  the  "  New-York  Ga-  3  The  late  Thurlow  Weed  once  told  the  writer 

zette."    He  was  fond,  it  is  said,  of  boating,  imd  that  in  order  to  have  the  President's 
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pelled  to  establish  an  opposition  express.  The  ".lorn-mil  of  Com- 
merce" then  extended  its  relays  to  Washington,  and  always  hud  tlie 
news  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  ,>f  even  the  government  express. 
This"  Journal  Express"  employed  twenty-four  horses,  and  frequently 
made  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  between  AYashingtoii 
ami  New-York  in  twenty  hours. 

The  "Journal  of  Commerce  "  was  always  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the 
"Courier  and  Enquirer."  Gerard  Hallock  punctured  that  paper  with 
his  incisive  sarcasm;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  " Courier1'  de- 
nounced the  *'  Journal  "as  the  "principal  organ  of  fanaticism  and  hy- 
pocrisy," and  "the  advocate  of  every  measure  calculated  directly  or 
indirectly  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  our  country  and  its 
people," — all  of  which  now  seems  quite  amusing.  The  "Courier"  was 
a  Whig  paper,  and  the  "  Journal"  Democratic;  and  they  belabored 
each  other  with  literary  cudgels  incessantly  with  all  the  vituperation 
of  the  journalism  of  old  times,  when,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  "a 
Spade  was  invariably  pronounced  <i  spade."  The  excitement  of  the 
slavery  question  at  this  time  (1(^)12)  ran  high.  A  reward,  even,  of 
$50,000  was  offered  in  New  Orleans  for  the  body  of  Arthur  Tappan, 
the  abolitionist  and  former  owner  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce1"; 
while  another  reward,  also,  was  offered  at  the  same  time  for  the 
body  of  his  brother,  Lewis  Tappan,  "formerly  one  of  the  'Journal's' 
proprietors."  As  an  outcome  of  this,  the  hitter's  house  in  Xew-York 
was,  in  1S;>4,  sacked  by  a  mob.  David  Hale,  who  died  in  1M4!>,  was  in 
person  tall  and  slim,  in  character  honest,  and  in  manner  brusque. 
Gerard  Hallock  was  the  chief  editor  until  September  1.  l^iil,  when  he 
retired  to  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  January,  lsii:'..  He  estab- 
lished the  Boston  "Telegraph"  in  1SJ4.  and  was  at  one  time  a  part 
proprietor  of  the  Xew-York  "Observer."  In  the  early  days  of  the 
"Journal,"  although  its  editorial  head,  he  reported  fires  for  its  news 
columns.  Running  through  a  dark,  narrow  street  one  night  to  report 
a  fire,  he  almost  fell  into  a  cellar.  He  might  have  lost,  his  lite.  He 
clambered  out,  however,  and  sat  down  on  the  curbstone  to  rub  him- 
self a  little;  and  then  seeing  the  light  of  the  lire  illuminating  the  mid- 
night sky,  he  sped  on  his  reportorial  errand,  and  had  .i  full  report  in 
the  "Journal  "  the  next  morning. 

When  Mr.  Hallock  retired  in  lsf.1,  it  was  arranged  that  the  paper 
should  be  published  by  David  il.  Stone,  who  hail  for  twelve  years  pre- 
viously been  its  business  manager,  beginning  in  as  its  commercial 
editor.    In  that  year  (1861),  in  conjunction  with  William  C.  Prime. 

(Van  Buren's,  I  think  it  was)  conveyed  t.i  hi-  printid  at  omv  <m  thi-  arrival  ..f  the  >><>iii  «t  M 

paper,  the  Albany  '•  Evening  .lournid."  in  time,  lie  liiiny.    A-  telegraphs  wen-nt  Hint  imu-  unknown. 

procured,  a  case  of  type  utids  <■  compositors,  and  the  enterprise  nf  tlmt  v<  nr.ni  editnr  mid  (he  pre- 

while  the  steamboat  wan  <m  it*  way  m  Allium",  t i jr.-  which  ihi-  I.  ar  lmv.-  him  will  I'1'  »l 
the  whole  of  the  mesraiiri'  was  set  up,  ready  to  n  iil . 
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lie  purchased  the  interest  of  the  paper,  succeeding  the  latter  in  1866 
as  editor-in-chief— an  office  he  still  (1893)  retains.  Mr.  Stone,  for 
twenty-five  years  president  of  the  New-York  Associated  Press,  has 

been  identified  with 
the  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce "  for  over  forty 
years.  An  interest- 
ing event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  paper 
was  its  suppression 
by  the  government 
in  1864  for  publish- 
ing the  bogus  proc- 
lamation purporting 
to  have  been  is- 
sued by  President 
Lincoln.1  It  appeared 
in  the  "Journal  of 
Commerce"  May  18, 
1864.  The  "Tribune," 
by  an  accident,  did 
not  receive  a  copy. 
The  "  Times "  re- 
ceived it,  but  on  in- 
quiring at  the  office 
of  the  Associated 
Press,  found  it  to  be  a  forgery.  The  "Iterald"  printed  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  without  discovering  the  fraud,  but  finding  at  four 
in  the  morning  that  neither  the  "  Times"  nor  the  "  Tribune"  had  pub- 
lished it,  struck  it  out  from  subsequent  editions.  "What,  however, 
perhaps,  gives  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  its  high  character,  is  the  fact  that  its  "money  article"  has  the 
reputation — and  deservedly  so — of  being,  perhaps,  the  only  one  into 
the  composition  of  which  selfish  and  pecuniary  interests  do  not  enter. 
The  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  in  fine,  was  founded  by  men  who  had  a 
high  moral  purpose  in  view,  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  controlled 
by  men  who  feared  God  and  kept  his  commandments,  particularly 
that  one  which  enjoins  rest  from  labor  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  office 
is  closed  late  on  Saturday,  and  is  not  opened  until  Sunday  is  over. 
David  M.  Stone  is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability,  and  of  varied, 
profound,  and  useful  knowledge.  His  department  of  "Questions 
and  Answers "  requires  much  labor  and  research,  but  he  gives  so 
much  attention  to  it  that  it  has  become,  among  all  merchants  of 

l  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  507. 
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Xew-York  city  and  the  United  Stales,  an  acknowledged  authority. 
Through  it  many  lawsuits  have  been  avoided,  disputes  settled,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  information  gratuitously  given. 

The  first  newspaper  t<i  be  sold  in  New- York  at  the  price  of  one 
cent  was  the  "New-Yorker,"  which  was  established  in  Is;;;;  by 
Horatio  David  Shepherd,  with  Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V. 
Stonoy  as  partners,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers. This  was  the  pioneer  newspaper 
of  the  penny  press.  It  lasted,  however, 
but  a  mouth.  The  "  Sun ''  was  next  es- 
tablished, on  the  :id  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  by  Benjamin  II.  Day,  who, 
in  his  prospectus,  promised  to  publish 
all  the  news  of  the  day  at  the  price  of 
one  penny  per  copy,  or  three  dollars  a 
year — a  promise  which  was  most  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  first  number  was 
a  folio  of  twelve  columns,  with  about  ten 
inches  to  the  column, —  its  contents  be- 
ing largely  confined  to  brief  accounts  of 
local  events.  The  success  of  the  "Sun," 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
day,  though  under  a  change  of  pro- 
prietors, and  at  an  increase  of  price  to  two  cents,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  other  penny  newspapers,  so  that  by  lS.'i5  the 
dailiesof  New- York  city  "consisted,"  says  North,  who  has  made  i 
special  study  of  this  subject,  "of  seven  sixpenny  evening  papers,  and 
five  penny  morning  papers,  twelve  in  all." 

The  first  number  of  the  "New-York  Morning  Herald,"  which  for 
many  years  was  a  rival  of  the  "  Sun  "  for  the  support  of  the  masses, 
was  issued  May  6,  lSo.3.  It  was  originally  started  as  a  penny  sheet, 
by  its  editor  and  projector,  James  Gordon  Bennett.  It  was  at 
first  a  four-page  paper,  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches,  and  therefore 
not  much  larger  than  the  newspapers  issued  before  the  devolution. 
It  contained  four  columns  to  the  page,  four  of  its  sixteen  columns 
being  devoted  to  advertisements,  a!  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  per 
year  per  square  of  sixteen  lines,  or  fifty  cents  for  one  insertion  per 
square.  In  the  editorial  of  the  first  number,  in  which  was  d« ■fined 
the  future  policy  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Bennett  announced  his  intention  of 
printing  an  independent  paper  for  the  masses,  quoting  at  the  same 
time  the'  following  passage  from  Ophelia,  in  "Hamlet"  (Act  IV), 
"  We  know  what  we  are,  but  knownol  what  we  may  be."  lie  dosed 
by  saying  that  "there  are  in  this  city  at  least  1f)0,00()  persons  who 
glance  over  one  or  more  newspapers  every  day:  only  -ti'.nun  daily 
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sheets  are  issued  to  supply  them.  We  have  plenty  of  room,  therefore, 
without  jostling  neighbors,  rivals,  or  friends,  to  pick  up  at  least  30,000 
or  40,000  for  the  'Herald,'  and  leave  something  for  others  who  come 
after  us.  By  furnishing  a  daily  paper  for  tho  low  price  of  three 
dollars  per  year,  which  may  be  taken  for  any  shorter  period  for  the 
same  rate,  and  making  it  at  the  same  time  equal  to  any  of  the  high- 
priced  papers  for  intelligence,  good  taste,  sagacity,  and  industry, 
we  expect  to  reach  this  end."  A  notice  of  a  directory  just  published 
at  that  time  says  that  "  the  best  large  morning  daily  is  the  '  Courier 
and  Enquirer,' and  the  best  small  one,  the  'Herald,'  to  say  nothing 
of  the  good  old  wine  of  the  '  Star."  "  The  first  number  of  this  diminu- 
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tive  "  Herald "  contained,  also,  a  column,  of  European  news  from  the 
steamer  St.  Andrew,  just  arrived  the  evening  previous  from  Cork, 
and  which  "  brought  dates  to  April  8,  nearly  a  month  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  1  Herald ' " —  a  most  wonderful  feat  for 
that  day !  There  were,  also,  two  or  three  columns  of  city  intelligence-; 
and  the  first  and  last  pages  were  embellished  with  sketches,  three 
poems,  and  other  miscellaneous  reading-matter.  The  "Herald"  is 
still  enjoying  an  apparently  unabated  prosperity,  and  is  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  son  of  its  founder. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  New-York  Express "  —  afterward  the 
"  New- York  Evening  Express  "  —  appeared  on  June  20,  1836,  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Whig  party;  and  on  December  1  of  the 
same  year  it  absorbed  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  long  an  organ  of  the 
Federalists  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Hart- 
ford Convention.  It  was  founded  and  edited  by  two  brothers,  James 
and  Erastus  Brooks,  at  that  time  young  men,  who  had  wandered  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  New- York  to  better  their  fortunes, — James,  however, 
having  had  previously  some  experience  as  editor  of  the  "Portland 

I  The  "  Star  "  was  afterward  incorporated  with  tlie  New- York  "  Commercial  Advertiser." 
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Advertiser."  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  "Know-nothing"  orga 
zation,  the  "  Express  "  became  a  strong  advocate  of  the  principles 
that  party;  and  it  was  upon  that  issue  that  Erastus  tlio  voim 
brother,  was  elected  to  the  New- 
York  State  Senate.  I'pon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Know-nothings,  the 
"  Express "  became  a  Democratic 
organ,  and  James  Brooks,  its  senior 
editor,  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  from  one  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  New-York  city. 
Subsequently,  the  brothers  Brooks 
having  died,  the  good-will  of  the 
"  Express"  was  purchased  by  Col- 
onel Elliott  F.  Shepard,  who  merged 
it  into  his  paper,  the  "  Evening 
Mail,"  the  latter  paper  changing  at 
the  same  time  its  name  to  the  New- 
York  "  Evening  Mail  and  Express," 
under  which  title  it  is  still  carried  on.  .tames  paktok.i 

The  "New-York  Daily  Tribune"  was  established  on  April  in, 
1841,  by  Horace  Greeley.  It  was  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  11  Log 
Cabin,"  a  weekly  "Whig  organ  with  abolition  tendencies,  which  had 
been  started  by  Greeley  in  1840,  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  General  Harrison.  At  first  it  was  uphill  work 
for  the  young  Vermont  apprentice.  The  total  cost  of  its  production 
during  the  first  week  of  the  "Tribune's"  publication  was  but  $.">2o, 
and  even  the  raising  of  that  comparatively  small  sum  required  the 
most  herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor.  Through  his 
persistent  energy,  however,  it  was  not  long  before  the  paper  was  on 
a  paying  basis ;  so  much  so,  that  although  in  1S71  its  average  cost 
was  $20,000  per  week,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  meeting  that 
sum;  and  when  the  "Tribune"  was  finally  turned  into  a  stock  com- 
pany and  its  shares  placed  at  $1000  each,  the  latter  a  few  days  after 
their  issue  commanded  $3500  apiece.  In  other  words,  the  "Tribune" 
had  invested  from  its  earnings $382,000  in  real  estate,  and  bad  divided 
among  its  owners  a  sum  equal  to  an  annual  average  of  $."iO,0(IO.  in 
fact,  at  present,  notwithstanding  a  large  outlay  for  its  line  building, 
its  shares,  like  those  of  the  "Times,'-  organized  on  a  similar  basis, arc 
not  for  sale  in  the  market  at  any  price.  The  amazing  strides  which 
the  11  Tribune,"  since  its  organization  as  an  aide  but  obscure  print, 
has  made  toward  its  present  high  and  influential  position  are  of  too 

i  Jaraps  Partem  (1S22-91)  a  writer  on  the  New-York  pn-is.  whs  tin-  mutinr  "I'  1111  ii-lmiralil.' 
lift,  of  Horw  Urifkr-  Entnm. 
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recent  date  to  need  a  special  recounting.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  of  the  "New-York  Times,"  established  in  1851  by- 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  an  attache  of  the  "  Tribune " ;  and  also  of  the 
New-York  "World,"  each  of  which  has  experienced  a  phenomenal 
success.  In  addition  to  these  great  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
of  New-York  city,  now  in  the  full  career  of  prosperous  operation, 
many  others  have  been  started,  only,  however,  like  the  "  Evening 
Republic "  (1869)  and  the  "Standard"  (1870),  to  survive  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  die.  Enough,  however,  has  perhaps  been  written 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  amazing  resources  of  New-York  city 
to  sustain  on  a  paying  basis  such  a  newspaper  press. 

The  New-York  "Gazetteer"  for  1860  contains  the  names  of  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-one  newspapers  and  journals,  of  all  classes  and 
periods  of  issue,  which  up  to  that  year  had  been  established  subse- 
quent to  the  Revolution1  and  had  disappeared  in  the  city  of  New -York. 
There  were  in  1880five  hundred  and  eighty-two  printed.  The  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  "  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  morning  newspapers  in 
existence  at  that  time  ;  while  the  New-York  "Commercial  Advertiser" 
and  the  "New- York  Evening  Post"  are  the  only  remaining  evening 
newspapers  which  have  a  date  of  establishment  equally  remote.  The 
religious  press  of  New-York  deserves  a  passing  mention.  It  dates 
from  1820,  when  the  New -York  "Observer"  was  founded  by  Sidney 
E.  Morse,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Richard  C,  sons  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  geographer.  Few  journals  of  this  character, 
however,  proved  successful  before  1840.  The  "  Christian  Intelligencer," 
the  organ  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was  established  in  1830,  and 
has  ever  since  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  religious  publications 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  "New-York  Evangelist,"  founded  in 
1833,  "  to  promote  revivals,  missions,  temperance  and  other  reforms," 
and  ably  conducted  by  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  subsequently  of  the 
"Independent,"  began  as  an  organ  of  the  Congregationalists.  The 
"  Christian  Union"  has  also  attained  a  front  rank  among  that  body. 
From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  newspapers  from  their 
first  introduction  into  New-York  city  previous  to  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  present  day,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  germ  of  the 
newspaper  press,  which  is  now,  and  justly,  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  United  States.  The  public  press  of  no  other  country  equals  that 
of  New- York  city  or  of  the  United  States,  either  on  the  score  of  its 
moral  or  its  intellectual  power,  or  for  the  exertion  of  that  manly  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action  which  should  ever  characterize  the 
press  of  a  free  people. 

What  a  prophet  would  the  great  wizard-novelist  of  Scotland  have 

J  For  this  list  of  papers,  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  North's  "  History  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  of  the  United  States." 
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been,  had  the  prediction  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  'bdootti 
Martivalle,  the  astrologer  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  the  romance  of 
"Quentin  Durward,"  been  written  at  the  period  of  its  dale!  Louis, 
who  had  justly  been  held  as  the  Tiberius  of  France,  is  represented  as 
paying  a  visit  to  the  mystic  workshop  of  the  astrologer,  whom  his 
Majesty  discovered  to  be  engaged  in  the  then  newly  invented  art  of 
multiplying  manuscripts  by  the  intervention  of  machinery  —  in  other 
words,  the  apparatus  of  printing. 

"  Can  things  "f  such  mechanical  and  terrestrial  import,"  inquire*!  the  king, interest 
the  thoughts  of  one  before  whom  heaven  lias  unrolled  her  ..wo  celestial  volume-  .' " 

••  My  brother,"  replied  the  astrologer,  believe  me  thai,  in  i-. n !■  i  i n ■_'  the  conse- 
quences of  this  invention,  I  read  with  a  certain  augury,  as  by  any  combinalion  of  ihe 
heavenly  bodies,  the  most  awful  and  portentous  chinmvs.  When  I  reflect  witli  what 
slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto  descended  to  u- ;  how 
dilhcult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its  search  ;  how  certain  to  lie  neirleclcd 
by  all  who  love  their  ease;  how  liable  to  be  diverted  or  altogether  dried  up  l.v  the  in- 
vasions of  barbarism. —  can  [look  forward  without  wonder  ;nnl  astonishment  i<>  i lit- 
lot  of  a  succeeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge  will  descend  like  ihe  first  and 
second  rain, —  uninterrupted,  unahnteil,  tinhoutulert ;  fertilizing  some  grounds  and  over- 
flowing others  ;  changing  the  whole  form  of  social  life;  eslabli-hing  ami  overthrow  ing 
religions :  erecting  and  destroying  kingdoms  " 

''  Hold,  hold,  (ialeotti !"  cried  the  king;  "  shall  these  changes  come  in  our  time  .' " 

"No,  my  royal  brother,"  replied  Marlivalle ;  "  this  in  vein  ion  may  be  likened  to  a 
young  tree  which  is  now  newly  planted,  but  shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear 
fruit  as  fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  ihe  (Jarden  of  I-Men. —  the  knowledge,  namely, 
of  good  and  of  evil." 

It  is  a  fact  that  before  the  mother  country  had  any  magazines  or 
periodicals  worthy  of  mention,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
" ( ientlcman's  Magazine '' and  the '"Annual  Register,"'  there  were  i 
number  of  such  publications  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  all  of 
which  received  a  generous  and  hearty  support.  "Franklin's  Maga- 
zine'1 and  the  old  "Portfolio"  (Philadelphia)  and  the  "  "Weekly 
Museum"  (Boston)  will  be  by  many  of  even  this  late  day  recalled. 
In  17.VJ  the  elder  Aaron  Burr  and  Governor  Livingston  began  the 
publication,  in  New- York  city,  of  the  u  Independent  Kellector.''  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  these  illustrious  editors,  the  magazine  was 
short-lived.  In  1st.")  the  old  "  North  American  KVview  "  sprang  into 
existence.  This  periodical  was  intended  to  be  i  rival  of  the  tl  Edin- 
burgh," which  had  been  established  thirteen  years  previously,  and  of 
the  ''(Quarterly,"  founded  six  years  before,  and  was  intensely  virile 
from  tin.1  start.  In  it  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  most  able  and  well- 
digested  papers  and  reviews  from  the  litterateurs  and  statesmen  of  the 
day— Caleb  Cashing,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Aaron  Burr,  John 

1  The"  Spectator"  ami  "  Tatl.-V  "  of  A.l.li-im  and  Str.-K  a«  wll  ir,  111.-  "  Hhii.U-t  "  l.y  Dr.  ,l..hii*..ii.  .!<> 
nut  properly  colliu  under  the  head  of  iiiafiailiiief-  :.-  « .  of  Hi--  pr.-.-nt  day  un.l.  rMund  tin-  l.-rm. 
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C.  Calhoun,  Justice  Story,  Fenimore  Cooper,  "William  C.  Bryant,  and 
many  other  writers  of  prominence  and  ability,  contributing  regu- 
larly to  its  pages.  In  the  quality  of  its  reviews  it  was  particularly 
excellent ;  and  in  this  feature  it  was  not  only  considered  as  the  author- 
ity on  all  literary  questions,  but  in  its  own  special  field  it  was  without 
a  rival  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Great  Britain.  The  zenith  of 
its  popularity  was  from  1832  to  1840,  after  which  period  its  reputation 
began  to  wane — a  decadence  which,  however,  within  the  last  few  years, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  the  late  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  has  been 
fully  recovered  from,  until  now  it  has  attained  its  old-time  prestige. 
The  elder  Richard  Henry  Dana  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  North 
American  Review  " ;  and  it  was  he  who  had  the  discernment  to  accept 
Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis"  as  a  contribution  to  its  pages.  With  Dana 
were  associated,  as  assistant  editors,  Tudor  and  Channing,  men  who 
are  now  almost  forgotten ;  but  the  memory  of  Everett  and  Sparks, 
who  successively  followed  Dana  in  the  editorship  of  the  "Quar- 
terly," although  now  both  dead,  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  And  yet  the  "  North  American,"  though  at  that  day 
coming  under  the  head  of  a  magazine,  differed  most  widely  from  what 
is  now  so  known.  As  has  been  well  and  justly  said  by  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  When  the  modern  magazine  came  at  last,  it  was  of  a  type 
utterly  distinct  from  its  stilted  and  decorous  predecessors,  which,  in 
their  most  hilarious  moments,  never  forgot  the  canons  which  bound 
their  writers  to  imitations  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  made  it  trea- 
son for  them  to  write  according  to  their  own  unregenerate  instincts, 
naturally,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  time."1 

In  1820  the  "  Lady's  Weekly  Miscellany  "  was  begun,  but  it  lived 
only  a  year ;  the  "  Literary  Scientific  Repository "  flourished  from 
1821  to  1823.  In  the  latter  year  the  "New-York  Mirror  and  Ladies' 
Literary  Gazette  "  was  begun  as  a  weekly,  and,  under  the  management 
of  its  founder,  George  P.  Morris,  maintained  for  many  years  the  first 
rank  among  similar  periodicals.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  late  years  for  very  jejune  writers  to  sneer  at  the  literary  essays 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  appeared  in  its  columns. 
Measured,  however,  by  the  literary  standards  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
taste  of  the  reading  public  of  the  time,  such  criticism  is  most  unfair ; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  taste  had  not  then  been  edu- 
cated to  such  a  high  degree  of  analysis  of  character  and  motives  as 
is  seen  in  the  writings  of  George  Eliot,  Howells,  and  James,  an  analy- 
sis so  subtle  that  many  persons  of  culture  even  at  the  present  day  are  to- 
tally unable  either  to  follow  or  to  appreciate  it.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any  one 
of  true  literary  taste  think  otherwise, when  it  is  remembered  that,  among 
many  others,  such  exquisite  poetical  gems  as  "Woodman,  Spare  that 

1  E.  L.  Burlingame,  in  "Appletons'  Journal,"  November,  1877. 
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Tree"  and  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  first  saw  the  light  in  the  columns 
of  the  "New- York  Mirror."  Afterward,  Morris  associated  with  him- 
self, as  partners,  Theodore  S.  Fay  and  Nathaniel  P.  "Willis.  Willis  sub- 
sequently going  to  Europe,  the  columns  of  the"  Mirror  "  were  enriched 
by  his  letters  from  abroad,  entitled, Pencilling*  by  the  Wav  "  (after- 
ward published  in  book  form) ;  and  the  paper  or  magazine  continued 
valuable  to  all  lovers  of  American  literature  by  contributions  from 
the  pens  of  Halleck,  Bryant,  Poe,  Fanny  Kenible,  and  Kennedy. 

Between  the  years  iSi'o  and  1S;!J  a  number  of  magazines  appeared, 
only,  however,  to  live  for  a  short  time  and  then  die.  Among  them  were 
Sands'*  "Atlantic  Magazine";  the  -  New- York  Review";  the  "New- 
York  Review  and  Athemeum  Magazine,"  begun  by  Mr.  Ihyant ;  the 
"United  Stales  Review  and  Literary  Gazette"';  and  three  or  four 
quarterlies — whose  names  even  are  forgotten,  save  in  some  cata- 
logue of  book-sales  —  of  which  one,  the  "American  Quarterly"'  sur- 
vived twelve  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until  ]s:;:i  that  the  real 
magazine  —  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  —  came  into  exis- 
tence. This  was  the  "Knickerbocker,"  whose  blue  cover,  represent  iny 
ail  old  Knickerbocker  (supposed  to  be  Peter  Schuyler)  smoking  a  lotii; 
clay  pipe,  was  for  many  years  so  familiar  to  all  old  (iothamites.  It 
was  founded  and  edited  by  Charles  Fen  no  Hoffman,  and  was  in  fact  flu- 
magazine  of  that  day,  and  the  one  which,  in  great  part,  furnished  the 
model  to  main-  of  its  successors.  For  years  it  easily  held  the  held 
against  its  more  pretentious  rivals.  The  prospectus,  or  rather  the 
introductory  address,  of  its  first  number  purported  to  report  an  inter- 
view with  the  rubicund  ghost  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  which 
appears  to  the  editor  as  he  sits  meditating  in  his  study  over  the  plan 
of  the  new  magazine.  The  two  hold  wise  converse  on  the  tendencies 
of  the  day;  on  the  wants  and  shortcomings  of  Americans  as  writers, 
and  the  need  of  a  new  stimulus,  and  on  the  follies  of  the  current 
fashions  and  beliefs  of  the  day. 


-  Sir,"  pronounces  the  editor,  with  sound  good  sense  (as  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self, by  a  course  of  reading  in  some  utterly  forgotten  books),  "in  literature,  young, 
fresh,  and  unhackneyed  ;is  we  are,  we  are  already,  by  some  strange  fatuity,  urn  vously 
given  to  twaddle.  .  .  .  <  >ur  writings  ami  our  approval  of  writings  are  hold  second-hand. 
We  imitate  the  most  flimsy  productions  which  appeal'  abroad,  and  then  approve  ul  these 
imitations  as  '  American' ;  while  critic-,  afraid  l<>  he  accused  nt';i  want  ot  patrioti-m, 
sanction  where  they  de-pise,  and  approve  where  they  niiL'ht  to  condemn.  .  .  .  X"» .  -ir. 
dangerous  as  the  attempt  may  lie.  and  difficult  a  -  its  execution  ncces-arily  i-,  .1, -iirn 
in  this  publication  to  assume  and  sustain  a  system  of  rigid  and  miomproim-imr  criti- 
cism, unbiased  by  any  feeling  of  national  prejudice,  any  consideration  ot  personal 
popularity,  by  the  partiality  of  private  circles,  or  the  favor  of  ireiiera]  society,  ft  -hall 
also  be  our  aim  when  recommending  works  of  merit,  to  exercise  a-  much  dii»cn nu- 
lla t  ion  as  possible,  in  so  relatively  estimating  and  clas-imr  them  that  injustice  ma\ 
be  done  to  those  of  rare  merit  by  sharing  the  praise  which  is  only  their  due  with 
Vol.  IV.— 11. 
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writings  that  have  a  feebler  claim  to  favor ;  —  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  economical 
custom  of  having  but  one  standard  of  praise  among  us,  and  dubbing  every  clever  writer 
'  a  Bryant '  or  '  an  Irving.'  " 

Hoffman  occupied  the  editorial  chair  for  only  a  few  months,  being 
forced  to  resign  through  ill  health,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  the  twin  brother  of  the  distinguished  poet, 
Willis  Gaylord.  The  writer,  who  knew  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  well, 
distinctly  remembers  the  sketch  which  that  gentleman  gave  him  of 
the  great  undertaking  it  was  to  establish  the  magazine  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  of  the  hard  struggles  he-experienced  before  that  was  finally 
accomplished.  "Your  father,"  said  he,  "greatly  aided  me  in  this; 
and  his  story  entitled  '  The  Spectre  Fire-Ship,'  a  tale  founded  on  old 
Puritan  and  New  England  traditions,  did  much  toward  placing  the 
'Knickerbocker'  on  a  popular  basis."  Under  Clark's  management 
the  "  Knickerbocker,"  which  prior  to  his  advent  had  been  by  no 
means  a  financial  success,  made  great  headway.  On  assuming  the 
editorship,  he  at  once  secured  as  contributors  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Halleck,  Irving,  Tuckerman,  and  Paulding ;  and  during  his  connection 
with  it  until  his  death  in  November,  1873,  the  magazine  was  a  most 
welcome  guest  in  nearly  all  of  the  cultivated  families  of  our  land  — 
so  much  so,  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  many  an  old  library 
containing  a  complete  set  of  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine." 

Clark  was  an  editor  siti  generis.  In  fact,  the  old  saying  that  "poets 
are  born,  not  made,"  applies  with  equal — if,  indeed,not  more — force  to 
an  editor.  Anticipating  by  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  "Editor's 
Chair"  in  "  Harper's  JVlagazine,"  he  wrote  every  month  the  "Editor's 
Table "  and  the  "  Gossip,"  both  of  which  were  not  only  a  source  of 
perpetual  delight  to  his  readers,  but  to  which  he  never  failed  to  briDg 
freshness,  purpose,  and  vivacity,  thus  indicating  his  possession  of  what 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  call  the  rarest  ability  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  Clark  was  the  first  American  editor  to  have  an  "  Editor's  Table  " 
of  any  permanence,  and  it  was  excellently  done.  "  Readers  of  the 
old  monthly,"  writes  the  author  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  "  will 
remember  well  what  a  feature  of  the  magazine  it  used  to  be ;  how 
bright,  and  pertinent,  and  unwearying;  and  how  Clark  seemed  to 
have  a  talent  for  saying  what  one  had  been  thinking  of.  It  is  not  as 
a  brilliant  writer  that  he  calls  for  some  remembrance, — many  people, 
indeed,  will  tell  you  that  his  twin  brother  Willis  more  deserved  the 
adjective, —  but  as  an  unflagging  and  always  entertaining  master  of 
the  art  of  conversation  with  the  public."  Lewis  was  also  greatly 
aided  by  his  twin  brother,  Willis,  who  contributed  a  series  of  papers 
over  the  signature  of  "  Ollapod  ";  these  were  afterward  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "Ollopodiana."  The  last  numbers  of  the 
magazine  contained  articles  by  Howells  and  Aldrich. 
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Nearly  simultaneously  with  the  issuing  of  the  "Knickerbocker," 
William  Henry  Herbert  founded  the  "American  Monthly  Magazine," 
which,  although  it  contained  many  articles  of  interest,  especially  to 
sportsmen,  yet  never  became  popular  with  the  community,  and  after 
several  years'  existence  its  publication  ceased  upon  the  suicide  of  its 
editor  in  1S.">S.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  "  Knickerbocker1'  held 
the  field  entirely  to  itself,  and  without  a  successful  rival;  but  it  was 
not  long,  comparatively,  before  Harper  &  Brothers,  seeing  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  that  monthly,  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
magazine  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in  1S47,  that  firm  established  the 
monthly  publication  now  so  universally  known  as  "Harper's  Maga- 
zine." At  the  start  the  magazine  was  not  confined  to  original  articles 
— in  fact,  it  had  none;  and  its  first  numbers  are  chiefly  made  up  of 
reprints  from  foreign  publications.  At  first  it  was  exceedingly  prob- 
lematical whether  it  would  succeed;  and  the  writer  vividly  recalls 
an  indigent  friend  who  came  to  him  and  asked  if  it  would  pay  for 
him  to  undertake  the  canvassing  of  that  monthly  throughout  New- 
York  State.  Taking  affirmative  advice,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
canvasser,  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts,  in  no  slight  degree,  that  the 
magazine  was  finally  placed  on  a  paying  basis.1  Finally,  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  no  longer  relying  entirely  on  foreign  authors  to  fill  its 
pages,  began  to  walk  alone,  and  continually  growing  stronger  and 
more  stalwart,  it  has  attained  its  present  prominence,  which  it  shares 
with  several  monthlies  of  equal  reputation. 

"  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine,"  after  considerable  preparation, 
appeared  in  January,  1853,  under  the  charge  of  Charles  P.  Briggs 
and  his  associates,  George  William  Curtis  and  Parke  Godwin,  and 
it  seemed  from  the  first  as  if  the  undertaking  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  success.  The  editors  were  men  of  high  culture  and  literary 
ability,  and  of  great  experience  in  the  editorial  field.  The  publisher, 
also,  Mr.  Putnam,  was  a  man  of  recognized  power  in  the  publishing 
world,  the  close  personal  friend  of  Cooper  and  Irving,  and  the  known 
patron  for  many  years  of  all  deserving  young  authors.  The  "  Knicker- 
bocker," moreover,  the  only  real  rival,  having  passed  its  zenith,  was 
on  the  wane.  In  fact,  all  the  signs  indicated  a  career  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  and  as  it  was  afterward  said,  "  For  a  few  years  it  sr^nird 
as  though  the  rising  monthly  was  the  permanent  magazine  at  laM. 
based  on  a  solid  and  continuous  support,  such  as  had  hardly  existed 
when  its  predecessors  taught  for  the  first  time  the  possibilities  of  an 
American  periodical."  In  "Putnam's."  Ion,  appeared  for  the  first  tinio 
such  remarkable  stories  as  "  TheGlmsl,"  by  William  ( >'<  'minor ;  "  The 
Bell-Tower," by  Herman  Melville;  uMy  Three  ( 'onversations  with  Miss 

I  This  gentleman  is  m.w  n  distinguished  niemU-r  of  tin-  NYw-Ymk  Bur.  an.l  tli-  ul».vr  f:u-t  i-  or.k  :<«  i, 
tinned  to  show  from  what  humble  beginnings  ''if  [in-nnit  *■  Hiir|n-r'*  Miiim/ini'    Imd  T"1-1"- 
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Chester,"  by  Frederic  B.  Perkins ;  and  those  wonderful  weird  tales 
by  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  viz.,  "  The  Diamond  Lens  "  and  "  The  Hand 
and  the  Ear."  In  this  magazine,  also,  originally  appeared  Rev.  John 
H.  Hanson's  famous  paper  under  the  startling  heading,  "  Have  We 
a  Bourbon  Among  Us  ?  "  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  was  the  original 
ill-fated  Louis  XVII.  of  France.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
these  apparent  elements  of  success,  which  augured  so  favorably  for 
the  continuance  of  the  magazine,  it  did  not  succeed.  The  firm 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  1857,  aad  the  magazine  ceased  publication 
in  the  midst,  as  it  seemed,  of  its  best  days.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  wind- 
ing up  of  its  affairs,  assumed  a  debt  which  had  been  incurred  without 
his  agency  or  knowledge ;  and  though  he  might  have  repudiated 
it,  yet,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  under  similar  circumstances,  he  nobly 
shouldered  the  entire  load,  and  like  him  labored  steadfastly  at  literary 
work  until  he  had  canceled  the  whole  debt.  Scott  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Curtis  in  America,  thus  each  stand  out  prominently  as  the 
soul  of  honor,  and  should  ever  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  lovers 
of  rectitude  of  character. 

In  1867  the  old  monthly  was  revived  again  in  Mr.  Putnam's  hands, 
but  the  history  of  its  brief  three  years  of  existence  tdl  it  was  merged 
in  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  is  too  recent  for  a  detailed  statement.  Un- 
deterred, however,  by  the  unfortunate  career  of  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine," numerous  monthlies  shortly  afterward  sprang  up  in  the  me- 
tropolis, as  it  were  in  a  night,  some  of  which,  like  the  "  Continental 
Magazine," —  borne  along  for  a  little  while  by  Edmund  Kirke's  serial, 
"  Among  the  Pines,"  —  had  an  existence  of  a  few  years,  but  all  sooner 
or  later  succumbed.  The  exceptions,  however,  to  these  are  the 
"Forum"  and  the  "  Cosmopolitan,"  both  of  which  appear  to  be  in  a 
highly  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition. 

Upon  the  ruins  of  "  Putnam's,  " — as  mentioned  previously — arose, 
phcenix-like,  "  Scribner's,"  afterward  sold  and  consolidated  with 
-"The  Century  Magazine,"  but  which  has  again  been  revived.  Of  the 
reasons  for  the  successful  careers  of  these  last  two  magazines,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire.  They,  as  well  as  "Harper's,"  and  other  popular 
monthlies,  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader ;  and  their  success  would 
seem  to  be  too  well  assured  to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
No  pains  or  expense  are  spared  to  make  them  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible,  and  worthy  of  the  support  of  their  tens  of  thousands  of 
readers ;  and  they  all  greatly  contribute  to  the  credit  of  the  literary 
reputation  of  New- York  city. 


CHAPTER  V 


NEARLY    TWO    CENTUIUES    OF  MfSIC 


HERE  are  no  records  of  tko  children  of  Jul  ml  in  tin-  cradle- 
days  of  the  rnetropi  dis,  for  the  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam 
wore  too  closely  trammeled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  sur- 
roundings to  give  ear  to  Euterpe  or  to  Erato;  but  one  can 
easily  imagine  them  raising  their  voices  in  tuneful  worship  in  the  lirst 
church  in  the  fort,  even  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  the  minsters  of 
Holland.  The  style  of  sacred  music  was  little  changed,  probably,  with 
the  English  occupation,  though  secular  music  may  have  undergone 
some  transformation  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  new  masters; 
for  the  partizans  of  the  Duke  of  York  undoubtedly  brought  in  with 
them  the  madrigals,  glees,  and  ballads  which  had  been  familiar  at  home. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  other  musical  instruments  may  have  supple- 
mented the  horn  of  Anthony  Van  Corlaer  and  ihc  martial  drums  and 
fifes  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant  ;  but  as  such  conclusions  can  be  little  more 
than  matter  of  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  proof,  it  is  better  to  treat 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  blank  in  our  musical  history,  and  to 
begin  with  the  opening  ol'  the  eighteenth,  where,  at  least,  we  are  sure 
of  solid  ground. 

We  have  evidence  that  at  that  time  spinets  and  virginals  were  in  use 
in  New-York,  and  that  persons  capable  of  constructing  musical  in- 
struments were  resident  in  the  colony.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  held  in  1704,  it  was  voted  "to  confer  and  discourse 
Mr.  Henry  Xeering,  organ-maker,  about  making  and  erecting  an  or^m 
in  Trinity  Church,  and  if  they  shall  think  meet,  agree  with  him.  on  as 
easy  terms  as  possible."  The  conference  bore  no  fruit,  as  in  a  letter 
dated  170!»  we  read  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  "set  of  organs,"  and 
"what  we  cannot  afford  ourselves,  we  shall  leave  to  (iod  Almighty's 
good  Providence."  Necessity  evidently  forced  them  to  the  latter 
alternative,  for  it  was  not  until  17:!!)  that  contributions  were  actually 
made  and  "Mr.  John  Cleium,  of  Philadelphia,  organ-maker, "  was  en- 
gaged by  the  vestry  to  erect  an  organ  ;  and  it  was  "the  opinion  of  the 
vestry  that  the  pipes  be  gilded  with  gold  leaf."    This  John  Clemm 
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was  Johann  Gottlob  Klemm,  a  native  of  Dresden,  who  had  studied 
organ-building  under  Silbermann,  and  who  came  to  America  in  1736. 
The  organ  was  finished  in  1741,  at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of  £520.  Trin- 
ity's second  organ,  built  by  SnetzLer,  maker  of  many  excellent  organs 
in  English  churches,  was  brought  from  England  in  1764,  and  cost 
£850.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1776.  The  third  organ,  made 
by  Henry  Holland  of  London,  was  placed  in  the  reerected  church  in 
1791,  and  was  used  until  superseded  by  the  present  one,  built  in  1846 
by  Henry  Erben.1 

Long  before  Holland's  organ  was  erected,  spinet  and  virginal  had 
given  place  to  the  harpsichord,  of  which  many  of  London  make  were 
to  be  found  in  wealthy  New-York  families  previous  to  the  "War  of  the 
Eevolntion.  As  early  as  1759,  a  home-made  harpsichord  was  played 
at  the  John  Street  Theater,  the  product  of  the  skill  of  one  Tremaine, 
who  combined  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  with  the  musical  and  his- 
trionic professions,  for  he  appeared  soon  'after  as  a  musical  director — 
probably  the  first  in  the  city  —  and  later  as  an  actor,  holding  a  good 
position  on  the  stage  until  after  the  war.  In  1773,  David  Walhaupter, 
"  at  the  upper  end  of  Fair  Street,"  advertised  in  the  "  New-York  Journal" 
his  readiness  to  "  make  and  repair  harpsichords,  guitars  and  all  sorts 
of  musical  instruments."  In  the  same  year  Herman  Zedwitz,  "violin 
teacher  just  from  Europe,"  gave  a  concert  at  "  Hull's- Assembly  Rooms, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Spade,"  at  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hulett  on  the  "  pianoforte."  This  is  the  earliest  record  I  have 
found  of  the  harpsichord's  successor — the  hammer-harpsichord.  It 
was  not  until  more  (than  a  decade  afterward  that  the  modern  instru- 
ment entirely  superseded  the  older  one ;  indeed,  as  late  as  1786  appear 
advertisements  of  makers  and  repairers  of  both  harpsichords  and 
pianofortes.  In  the  year  following  his  arrival  in  New- York,  Zedwitz 
advertised  to  take  contracts  by  the  year  or  quarter  for  chimney- 
sweeping  ;  and  as  no  more  is  heard  of  him  as  a  musician,  the  inference 
is  justifiable  that  he  had  changed  his  profession.  We  are  unfortu- 
nately left  in  doubt  whether  this  action  was  due  to  his  mediocrity  as  a 
violinist  or  to  the  want  of  culture  and  appreciation  in  our  forefathers ; 
but  from  other  evidences  of  the  city's  advancement,  even  at  that  early 
day,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  his  personal  shortcomings. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  some  names  since  noted  in  other  con- 
nections are  found  associated  with  music.  In  1773,  Peter  Goelet  ad- 
vertises as  an  importer  of  guitars,  fiddles,  flutes,  and  other  musical 
instruments;  and  in  1789  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  81  Queen  street,  im- 
ported and  sold  pianofortes  made  by  his  brother  in  London.  When 
Astor  found  furs  more  profitable  than  music,  he  turned  over  his 

i  I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  relating  to  Trinity's  organs  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Walter  Bond  Gilbert, 
organist  of  Trinity  Chapel,  who  copied  them  from  the  records  of  Trinity  parish. 
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pianofortes  to  Michael  and  John  Wit}',  who  succeeded  liim  in  lSlli!  in 
that  branch  of  his  business.  The  first  store  devoted  wholly  to  music 
and  musical  instruments  wns  opened  about  17S<>  by  Charles  Gilfert, 
who  also  was  the  first  to  establish  in  this  country  a  musical  periodical  — 
the  ''American  Musical  Magazine."  This  journal,  first  published  in 
178(1,  price  one  shilling,  was  succeeded  by  "Gilfert's  Musical  Magazine," 
the  standard  authority  in  musical  matters  for  many  years.  In  17!*.") 
the  firm  became  Gilfert  &  Aspinwall,  207  Pearl  street,  consignees  of 
"patent  pianofortes  from  London.1' 

After  the  Revolution,  when  the  political  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  had  become  in  a  mea- 
sure settled,  musicians  and  musical-instrument  makers  began  to  look 
westward  for  a  market,  and  many  established  themselves  in  New- York. 
Among  these  were  Joseph  Adam  Fleming,  George  Clshoefer,  Hugh 
Reinagle,  Charles  Taws,  Duplessis  and  Mechtler,  Thomas  Dodds  (who 
in  179:2  associated  himself  with  Clements  Clans  uf  Stuttgart  as  Dodds 
&  Clans,  and  made  many  improvements  in  pianofortes),  and  Morgan 
Davis  who,  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Gibson,  manufactured  musical 
instruments  down  to  the  third  decade  of  the  present  century.  Later 
came  from  London  the  Geibs,  John  and  Adam,  who  were  both  teach- 
ers and  pianoforte-makers;  John  Montgomery,  from  Dublin  ;  the  K  car- 
sings,  father  and  sons,  from  London  ;  and  <  Jeorge  ( 'hart res  and  Joseph 
AYaites,  also  from  London,  to  the  former  of  whom  was  given,  in  1S1-"), 
the  first  patent  ever  granted  to  a  New-Yorker  for  an  improvement  in 
pianofortes.  John  Geib  was  also  an  organ-builder;  he  erected,  in  ISO'J, 
an  organ  in  St.  George's  Church  in  Beekman  street,  and  in  ItflU  an- 
other in  Grace  Church,  then  in  lower  Broadway. 

All  these  and  other  names  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
music  in  New-York  about  the  close  of  the  last  eentmy,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  society  of  considerable  musical  culture.  We  have  additional 
evidence  in  the  records  of  musical  associations  and  of  concerts  in  the 
city,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  popularity 
of  the  ballad-opera,  corresponding  to  the  French  vaudeville,  intro- 
duced about  the  same  time.  The  most  successful  of  these  operettas, 
Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  set  by  Pepuseh,  was  the  precursor  of  many 
similar  works  which  held  our  stage  for  three  fourths  of  a  century,  un- 
til Italian  opera  came  to  contest  their  place  in  the  popular  favor. 
Those  which  seem  to  have  best  pleased  our  forefathers,  next  after  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera,"  were  Arne's  "  Love  in  a  Village";  Arnold's  "Maid 
of  the  Mill,"  "Inkle  and  Yarico,*'  -  Children  of  the  Wo... I."  and  "The 
Mountaineer";  Shield's  "Farmer,"  "Poor  Soldier,*' and  "Robin  Hood"; 
Stora.-e's  "No  Song,  no  Supper,"  "Haunted  Tower,"  "The  Three 
and  the  Deuce,"  and  "Siege  of  Belgrade";  Dibdin's  "Lionel  and 
Clarissa,"  "Wedding  King,"  and  "The  Waterman";   Reeve's  "The 
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Purse"  and  "Paul  and  Virginia";  and  Kelly's  "Blue  Beard"  and 
"Hunter  of  the  Alps."  The  favorite  singers  of  the  day  were  Miss 
Storer,  Miss  Brett,  Miss  Broadhurst,  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  Mrs.  Hilson,  and 
Mrs.  Holman,  all  from  the  London  theaters.  James  Hewitt  was  the 
chief  orchestral  leader,  if  the  few  violins  and  flutes  that  furnished  the 
accompaniment  may  be  called  an  orchestra.  He  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable musical  ability,  and  was  a  composer  as  well  as  conductor. 
He  wrote  the  music  for  Dunlap's  opera  produced  in  1800.  This  was 
Dunlap's  second  libretto,  his  first,  "  The  Vintage,"  given  in  1799,  hav- 
ing been  set  by  Pelissier,  a  French  music-teacher,  then  living  in  New- 
York.  This  was  probably  the  first  opera  written  and  composed  in 
New-York,  though  Benjamin  Carr,  an  Englishman,  resident  in  the 
city,  and  well  known  afterward  in  Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
had  arranged  music  for  "Macbeth"  in  the  season  of  1794-95. 

The  earliest  musical  entertainments  were  given  in  the  so-called  as- 
sembly-rooms, generally  halls  connected  with  hotels,  and  used  for 
balls,  concerts,  banquets,  and  other  social  functions.  ,  Among  the  most 
noted  of  these  was  Burns's  New  Assembly  Rooms,  where  concerts  were 
given  during  the  Revolution  by  the  Royal  American  Band.  Ballad- 
operas  were  first  given,  probably,  in  the  theater  in  Rip  Van  Dam's 
building  in  Nassau  street.  Thence  the  Muses  traveled  to  the  theater 
on  Cruger's  wharf,  near  the  present  Wall  street  ferry,  which  was 
opened  in  1758.  The  next  move  was  to  the  Chapel  Street  Theater,  built 
in  1761  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street,  just  below  Nassau  street.  The 
John  Street  Theater,  built  in  1767  a  little  east  of  Broadway,  called 
during  the  British  occupation  the  Royal,  and  after  the  war  the  Na- 
tional, Theater,  was  the  chief  home  of  the  Muses  and  the  scene  of  most 
of  the  English  operas  given  in  New-York  during  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence.  It  was  abandoned  in  1798,  on  the  opening  of  the  New  or 
Park  Theater,  which  succeeded  it  as  the  music  center,  and  became  in 
1825  the  birthplace  of  Italian  opera  in  New-York.  The  so-called  gar- 
dens, where  tea  and  sometimes  stronger  beverages  were  served  to  the 
sound  of  music,  became  fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
though  concerts  were  given  at  the  Ranelagh  Gardens  before  the  Revo- 
lution.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Chatham  Garden,  on  the 
north  side  of  Chatham  street,  between  Duane  and  Pearl,  long  the  resort 
of  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  city.  In  imitation  soon  rose  up  the  Co- 
lumbian, the  Richmond  Hill,  and  the  still  more  famous  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, and  later  Niblo's  Garden,  known  even  to  the  present  generation. 
In  some  of  these  the  music-platforms  grew  into  summer  theaters, 
where  plays  interspersed  with  songs  and  other  music,  and  sometimes 
light  operas,  were  given.  The  Chatham  Garden  Theater,  opened  in 
1824,  was  long  popular,  and  the  Richmond  Hill  Theater  was  in  1832 
for  a  time  the  home  of  Italian  opera. 
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New-York  possessed  musical  associations  at  an  early  period 
so  little  of  their  history  has  been  preserved  that  it  is  difficult  to 
in  some  cases,  more  than  their  names.    One  of  the  first  menti 
is  the  Apollo  Society,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as- 
middle  of  the  last  century.    Belonging  also  to  tin 
the  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Euterpean  societies,  organized  respective 
17!H  and  179!).  The 
first-named  seems 
not    to    have  sur- 
vived   the  decade, 
hut  the  Euterpean 
lasted      until  the 
middle  of   the  pre- 
sent   century.  It 
was  a.  social  organi- 
zation as  well  as  an 
amateur  orchestra, 
and  had  no  incon- 
siderable influence 
in  shaping  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  the  time. 
Its  rehearsals  were 
held  at  the  Shake- 
speare   Tavern,  on 
the  corner  of  Nassau 
and  Fulton  streets, 
long   the   resort   of        park  thkater 
literary  men,  musicians,  and  artists ;  and  its  public  com-e 
at  the  City  Hotel,  Broadway,  on  the  site  of  the  present  1 
ing.  These  concerts,  the  musical  events  of  the  day,  wcr 
the  society  leaders,  and  were  followed  by  a  ball  and  supper, 
ciation  lost  its  social  prestige  somewhat  in  its  latter  years 
the  invasion  of  the  foreign  element.    The  Philharmonic 
whose  first  concert  was  given  in  December.  1S"J4,  was  a  sim 
ciation,  but  its  musical  standard  was  higher  than  its  social 
was  largely  composed  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  city,  am 
practice  of  engaging  for  its  concerts  artists  who  chanced  t 
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It  existed  until  about  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Musical 

Fund  Society,  Another  association,  the  O  mcordia,  composed  chiefly  of 
'iermans,  was  originally  a  choral  organization,  bul  soon  made  orches- 
tral music  a  feature  of  its  concerts.  Other  associations  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century  were  the  New- York  I  'horal  Society  and  the  Sacred 
Music  Society,  both  founded  in  lHi>;!.  The  hitter  had  a  large  mem- 
bership of  both  sexes,  and  gave  oratorios  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
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under  the  leadership  of  IT.  C.  Hill,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  near 
Leonard  street,  long  a  musical  center.  In  1842  was  organized  the  sec- 
ond Philharmonic  Society,  in  1843-44  the  Vocal  Society,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  American  Musical  Institute.  The  last-named,  under 
Henry  Meiggs  and  George  Loder,  gave  oratorios  at  the  Tabernacle  on 
a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  New-York.  In  1850  several  of  these 
associations  were  united  under  Theodore  Eisfeld  to  form  the  New- 
York  Harmonic  Society,  which  also  presented  oratorios  with  great 
success.  Its  rendition  of  the  "  Messiah "  in  1850,  when  Jenny  Lind 
sang  the  soprano  solos,  was  an  event  long  to  be  remembered  in  our 
musical  history. 

But,  important  as  were  these  amateur  associations  in  the  formation 
of  musical  taste  and  the  education  of  appreciative  audiences,  the  real 
beginning  of  New-York's  musical  development  must  be  conceded  to 
the  coming  among  us  of  Italian  opera.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  when  the  Garcia  troupe  arrived,  the 
city  had  scarcely  known  the  meaning  of  opera.  With  the  exception 
of  "  Der  Freiscbiitz,"  which  had  been  presented  in  1823  in  an  English 
dress  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  a  few  adaptations  from  the  French, 
our  stage  had  seen  none  but  English  ballad-operas.  Our  musical 
culture,  such  as  it  was,  was  formed  almost  entirely  on  English  models, 
the  taste  of  our  audiences  was  English,  and  the  musical  dramas  and 
the  singers  who  presented  them  were  derived  from  London ;  indeed, 
the  theaters  and  concert-rooms  of  New- York  at  the  time  were  little 
more  than  a  reflection  of  those  of  London.  The  coming  of  an  Italian 
opera  troupe  into  such  a  community  was  an  important  event;  the 
appearance  of  so  perfect  a  combination  as  Garcia  presented,  uniting 
so  many  excellencies,  was  a  revelation  with  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

Signor  Manuel  del-Popolo-Vicente  Garcia,  father  of  Maria  Felicita 
Malibran  and  of  Pauline  Viardot,  who  is  worthy  of  the  title  of  New- 
York's  musical  Columbus,  was  a  Spanish  tenor  singer,  conductor,  and 
composer,  author  of  more  than  thirty  operas  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French.  He  had  sung  and  won  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  had  just  seen  his  daughter  Maria 
make  her  debut  on  the  London  stage,  when  he  set  about  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  project  he  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  —  to 
establish  opera  in  New-York.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  inspired  him  to  leave  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  to 
brave  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  an  Atlantic  voyage  in  a  sailing 
vessel  to  present  this  sublimated  product  of  civilization  to  a  semi- 
civilized  people,  as  we  must  have  seemed  to  Europe  at  the  time. 
Br.  Francis  says  that  he  came  over  at  the  persuasion  of  Dominick 
Lynch,  "  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  fashionable  and  festive  board, 
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a  gentleman  of  the  ton,  and  a  melodist  of  great  powers  and  of  ex- 
quisite taste,'*  combined  witli  the  liberality  of  Stephen  I 'rice,  manager 
of  the  Park  Theater.  ( >thers  have  ascribed  his  coming  to  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  author  of  the  libretti  of  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni"  and  "  Le 
Xozze  di  Figaro,"  wno  then  resident  in  New- York;  but  Da  Ponte 
probably  knew  nothing  of  it  until  Gaivia's  landing,  and  Manager 
Price's  dollars  are  more  likely  to  have  been  his  incentive  than  the  per- 
suasions of  the  fashionable  Lynch. 

The  Garcia  troupe  was  a  notable  one:  he  himself  and  the  younger 
Crivelli  represented  the  tenors  ;  ins  son  Manuel  Garcia  and  Angrisani, 
bassi  cantanti;  Rosich,  buffo  earicaturo;  Mmc.  Barbieri  and  Mine.  Gar- 
cia, soprani;  and  Maria  Garcia  (Malibran),  contralto.  Thev  made  their 
first  appearance  in  "  11  Barbieredi  Siviglia,"  November  20,  1H2~>,1  at  the 
Park  Theater,  then  the  best  in  town,  which  had  been  built  in  1  Si!  1  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Park  Theater,  burned  the  year  before.  Though 
scarcely  up  to  the  modern  standard  of  comfort,  it  had  a  well-equipped 
stage  for  its  time,  and  its  auditorium  was  filled  with  a  fashionable  au- 
dience that  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  it  lacked  in  critical  judgment. 
Never  before  nor  since,  probably,  has  Rossini's  great  work  been  better 
set.  Garcia,  the  original  Alma  viva  in  Rome  in  ISpi  and  in  Paris  in 
1810,  again  represented  the  Count,  while  his  son.  sang  Figaro,  and  Maria 
Garcia  Kosina.  The  "Signorina,''  as  the  last  was  called  by  the  critics 
of  the  day,  won  all  hearts  with  her  beautiful  face,  charming  manners, 
and  wonderful  voice,  and  Italian  opera  became  a  success  from  its  first 
representation.  Between  the  first  and  the  last  performance,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1826,  seventy-nine  representations  were  given,  including,  be- 
sides "  II  Barbiere,"  Rossini's  "  Tancredi,"  "  ( Hello,"  and  "  II  Turco  in 
Italia1';  Garcia's  "  Semiramide,"  "La  Ceneivntola,"  and  "L'Amantn 
Astuto'':  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  and  Zingarelli's  "Romeo  e  Giu- 
lietta."    None  of  these  works  had  been  ever  before  heard  in  America. 

Signorina  Garcia,  then  but  seventeen  years  old,  married  within  a 
year  of  her  arrival  M.  Eugene  Malibran,  a  French  merchant  resident 
in  New -York  and  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  but  who  soon  turned  out 
to  be  a  bankrupt.  He  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  Mine.  Malibran, 
thrown  on  her  own  resources, —  her  father  having  gone  to  Mexico. — 
returned  to  music  for  her  support.  She  sang  in  the  choir  of  Grace 
Church,  then  in  Broadway  below  Rector  street,  and  as  Signorina  Gar- 
cia filled  several  engagements  at  the  New-York  Theater,  afterward 
called  the  Bowery, — a  handsome  house  opened  in  1s2ii.  in  the  then 
upper  and  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  She  appeared  first,  January 
15,  1S-J7,  as  Count  Belino  in  Bishop's  "The  Devil's  Kridge,"  and  later 
as  Kosina  in  "Love  in  a  Village,"  in  which  she  was  supported  by  Mr. 

i  Tljt>  !-".<liti>r  has  hi-anl  x)iU  p.Tformaiiei-  .li-o-iln-il  wiili  fiitliusia-m  liy  rln-  pi»-i  Unlock. 
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Keene  as  young  Meadows.  She  sang  also  Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni," 
aided  by  Mrs.  Blake  and  Messrs.  Barrett,  Roberts,  and  Keene,  and 
appeared  in  scenes  from  "  Taneredi,"  "Die  Zauberfldte,"  and  "II 


troduced  songs,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  She  returned  to  Paris  and 
became  famous,  but  to  New- York  belongs  the  credit  of  her  discovery, 
and  the  honor  of  awarding  her  earliest  laurels. 

For  several  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Garcias,  New-York  knew 
Italian  opera  only  through  occasional  airs  sung  at  concerts  or  between 
the  acts  of  plays  at  the  theaters.  English  opera  again  took  possession 
of  the  Park  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Austin,  an  English  mezzo- 
soprano,  in  the  principal  roles.  She  gave  Arne's  "Artaxerxes,"  Weber's 
"Oberon,"  "Der  Freischiitz,"  and  several  of  Rossini's  operas,  including 
"Cinderella,"  "Taneredi," and  "Dido,"  adapted  by  Charles  Edward  Horn, 
an  English  musician  long  prominent  in  the  city.  In  1828  Mme.  Feron, 
a  soprano  of  some  repute  in  Europe,  appeared  at  the  Park  and  later  at 
the  Bowery  Theater,  with  Brichta,  contralto;  Charles  E.  Horn,  tenor; 
and  Angrisani,  the  basso  of  the  Garcia  troupe,  who  had  remained  in 
New -York  after  the  return  from  Mexico.  This  troupe  sang  "II  Trionfo 
della  Musica,"  and  other  operas  in  English,  and  for  a  time  were  the 
rivals  of  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  supporters  in  the  public  favor.  In  1830 
a  French  company  gave  several  of  Boieldieu's  and  Auber's  operas  in 
the  original  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  in  a  measure  paved  the  way  for 
the  second  Italian  troupe,  which  came  two  years  later.  This  troupe — 
the  Montresor  company,  the  history  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  in  his  "  History  of  the  Italian  Opera  Company  im- 
ported to  America  by  Giacomo  Montresor  in  August,  1832" — made  its 
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Barbiere,"  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  Rosieh 
as  Dr.  Bartolo.  On 
February  28,  1827,  she 
sang  Handel's  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair"  at 
a  concert  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  on 
October  29  of  the  same 
year,  a  few  days  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  she 
appeared  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Bowery  in 
Bishop's  "John  of  Paris  " 
(adapted  from  Boiel- 
dieu),  in  which  she  in- 
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first  appearance  in  the  Richmond  Hill  Theater,  corner  of  Varick  and 
Charlton  streets,  October  <i,  lS.'.-J.  This  was  a  small  theater  in  tin- 
Richmond  Hill  Gardens,  formerly  the  country-seat  of  Aaron  [Sun- 
opened  several  years  before  as  a  suburban  resort,  like  its  prototype, 
the  Chatham  Gardens,  but  never,  like  it,  a  fashionable  rendezvous 
until  Montresor  and  his  Italians  drew  thither  the  best  of  New- York's 
society.  Montresor  himself  was  first  tenor  and  manager  of  Ins  com- 
pany. He  was  assisted  by  Signorina  Albina  Stella,  soprano;  Signorina 
Adelaide  Yarese  Pedrotti,  mezzo-soprano;  and  Signor  Fornasari,  basso, 
all  good  singers,  especially  the  last  two,  who  iu  addition  were  possessed 
of  attractive  persons  and  excellent  dramatic  style.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Rapctti,  pupil  of  Rolla  on  the  violin,  was  the  best  New- 
York  had  yet  seen,  Montresor  gave  a  season  of  thirty-rive  represen- 
tations, including,  besides  "La  Oenerentola,"  with  which  he  opened, 
"L'ltaliani  in  Algieri,"  Bellini's  "II  Pirata,"  and  Mercadante's  " Elisa 
e  ( laudio,"  in  which  Pedrotti  was  very  successful  as  Elisa.  But,  good 
as  his  following  was,  Moutresor's  venture  ended  in  failure,  and  his 
company  was  dispersed. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wood  began  a  season  of  English 
opera  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  so  won  the  popular  favor  that  they 
continued  their  representations  through  several  years.  Mrs.  AYood, 
better  known  in  London  as  Miss  Paton  and  later  as  Lady  Lenox,  had 
married  in  second  nuptials  the  pugilist  Joseph  Wood,  who  forthwith 
laid  aside  the  gloves  and  developed  a  tenor  voice.  The  AYoods  sang 
English  versions  of  the  then  popular  Italian  operas,  among  others 
"Cinderella,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville."'  and 
"  Sonnambula,"  the  last  of  which  was  especially  successful.  .Mean- 
while the  lovers  of  Italian  opera,  undismayed  by  Montresor's  failure, 
had  not  been  idle.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  had  come  from  Italy 
with  a  considerable  literary  reputation,  became  greatly  interested  in 
promoting  musical  culture,  and  determined  to  give  Italian  opera  a 
permanent  home  in  New-York.  He  was  successful  in  attracting 
wealthy  men,  and  an  opera-house,  far  superior  to  any  theater  the 
city  had  yet  seen,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard 
streets.  The  building  was  decorated  by  Italian  artists  brought  over 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  upholstery,  scenery,  and  other  stage  appoint- 
ments were  all  of  the  best.  The  company,  under  the  management  of 
the  Cavaliere  di  Rivafinoli  and  Da  Ponte,  was  selected  with  great  care, 
including  Signoras  Clementina  and  Rosina  Fanti,  sopranos,  and  Si- 
gnora  Louisa  Bordogni,  mezzo-soprano;  Mine.  Schneider- .Maroncelli, 
contralto;  Signors  Fabi  and  Ravaglia,  tenors;  and  Signors  Di  liosa 
and  Porto,  basses.  The  orrhotra,  led  by  llabna,  was  excellent,  com- 
prising, among  many  other  good  players,  Boucher,  violoncellist ;  <  bmi- 
bati,  cornet-a-pistons ;  and  Cioffi,  1  rombone  :  all  admirable  performers. 
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Keene  as  young  Meadows.  She  sang  also  Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni," 
aided  by  Mrs.  Blake  and  Messrs.  Barrett,  Roberts,  and  Keene,  and 
appeared  in  scenes  from  "  Tancredi,"  "  Die  Zauberfiote,"  and  "  II 


traduced  songs,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  She  returned  to  Paris  and 
became  famous,  but  to  New- York  belongs  the  credit  of  her  discovery, 
and  the  honor  of  awarding  her  earliest  laurels. 

For  several  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Garcias,  New-York  knew 
Italian  opera  only  through  occasional  airs  sung  at  concerts  or  between 
the  acts  of  plays  at  the  theaters.  English  opera  again  took  possession 
of  the  Park  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austin,  an  English  mezzo- 
soprano,  in  the  principal  roles.  She  gave  Arne's  "Artaxerxes,"  Weber's 
"Oberon,"  "Der  Freischiitz,"  and  several  of  Rossini's  operas,  including 
"Cinderella,"  "Tancredi,"  and  "Dido,"  adapted  by  Charles  Edward  Horn, 
an  English  musician  long  prominent  in  the  city.  In  1828  Mme.  Feron, 
a  soprano  of  some  repute  in  Europe,  appeared  at  the  Park  and  later  at 
the  Bowery  Theater,  with  Brichta,  contralto;  Charles  E.  Horn,  tenor; 
and  Angrisani,  the  basso  of  the  Garcia  troupe,  who  had  remained  in 
New-York  after  the  return  from  Mexico.  This  troupe  sang  "  II  Trionfo 
della  Musica,"  and  other  operas  in  English,  and  for  a  time  were  the 
rivals  of  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  supporters  in  the  public  favor.  In  1830 
a  French  company  gave  several  of  Boieldieu's  and  Auber's  operas  in 
the  original  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  in  a  measure  paved  the  way  for 
the  second  Italian  troupe,  which  came  two  years  later.  This  troupe — 
the  Moutresor  company,  the  history  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  in  his  "History  of  the  Italian  Opera  Company  im- 
ported to  America  by  Giacomo  Moutresor  in  August,  1832"— made  its 
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Barbiere,"  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  Rosich 
as  Dr.  Bartolo.  On 
February  28,  1827,  she 
sang  Handel's  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair  "  at 
a  concert  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  on 
October  29  of  the  same 
year,  a  few  days  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  she 
appeared  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Bowery  in 
Bishop's  "John  of  Paris  " 
(adapted  from  Boiel- 
dieu),  in  which  she  in- 
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first  appearance  iu  tin*  Richmond  1 1  ill  Theater,  corner  of  Yariek  ;nid 
Charlton  streets,  October  (i,  \K\±  This  was  small  theater  in  the 
Richmond  Hill  (lardens,  formerly  the  counti'v-seat  of  Aaron  Hnrr 
opened  several  years  before  as  a.  suburban  report,  like  its  prototype] 
the  Chatham  Hardens,  hut  never,  like  it,  a  fashionable  rendezvous 
until  Montresor  and  his  Italians  drew  thither  i ] n ■  best  of  New- York's 
society.  Montresor  himself  was  first  tenor  and  manager  of  his  com- 
panv.  He  was  assisted  by  Nignorimi  Albina  Stella,  soprano;  Si-norina 
Adelaide  Varese  Pedrotti,  mezzo-soprano;  and  Signoi-  Fornasari,  basso, 
all  good  singers,  especially  the  last  two,  who  in  addition  were  possessed 
of  attractive  persons  and  excellent  dramatic  style.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Rupetti,  pupil  of  Rolla  on  the  violin,  was  the  hot  New- 
York  had  yet  seen.  Montresor  gave  a  season  of  thirty-five  represen- 
tations, including,  besides  "La  Cenerentola,"  with  which  he  opened, 
"  Lltaliani  in  Algieri,"  Bellini's  "  II  Pirata,"  and  Meivadantc's  u  Klisii 
e  Claudio,"  in  which  Pedrotti  was  very  successful  as  Llisa.  lint,  good 
as  his  following  was,  Montrosor's  venture  ended  in  failure,  and  his 
company  was  dispersed. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  began  a  season  of  Kn^lish 
opera  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  so  won  the  popular  favor  that  tliev 
continued  their  representations  through  several  years.  Mrs.  Wood, 
better  known  in  London  as  Miss  Pat  on  and  later  as  Lady  Lenox,  had 
married  in  second  nuptials  the  pugilist  Joseph  Wood,  who  forthwith 
laid  aside  the  gloves  and  developed  a  tenor  voiee.  The  AYoods  sang 
English  versions  of  the  then  popular  Italian  operas,  among  others 
" Cinderella,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and 
"  Konnambula,"  the  last  of  whieh  was  especially  sueeessful.  Mean- 
while the  lovers  of  Italian  opera,  undismayed  by  Montresor's  failure, 
had  not  been  idle.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  had  come  from  Italy 
with  a  considerable  literary  reputat  ion,  became  greatly  interested  in 
promoting  musical  culture,  and  determined  to  give  Italian  opera  a 
permanent  home  in  New-York.  He  was  successful  in  attracting 
wealthy  men,  and  an  opera-house,  far  superior  to  any  theater  the 
city  had  yet  seen,  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard 
streets.  The  building  was  decorated  by  Italian  artists  brought  over 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  upholstery,  scenery,  and  other  stage  appoint- 
ments were  all  of  the  Lest.  The  company,  under  the  management  of 
the  Cavaliere  di  Kivafinoli  and  Da  Ponte,  was  selected  with  great  care, 
including  Signoras  Clementina  and  Rosina  Fauti,  sopranos,  and  Si- 
gnora  Louisa  Boi'do^ni,  mezzo-soprano;  .Mine.  Schneider-Mamm-elli, 
contralto;  Siguors  Fabi  and  Ravaglia,  tenors;  and  Seniors  Di  h'osa 
and  Porto,  basses.  The  orchestra,  led  by  Halina,  was  excellent,  com- 
prising, among  many  other  good  players,  Boucher,  violoncellist ;  ( Jani- 
bati,  cornet-a-pistons  :  and  Cioffi,  trombone :  all  admirable  performers. 
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Keene  as  young  Meadows.  She  sang  also  Zerlinain  "Don  Giovanni," 
aided  by  Mrs.  Blake  and  Messrs.  Barrett,  Roberts,  and  Keene,  and 
appeared  in  scenes  from  "  Tancredi,"  "Die  Zauberflote,'7  and  "II 


troduced  songs,  aecording  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.  She  returned  to  Paris  and 
became  famous,  but  to  New- York  belongs  the  credit  of  her  discovery, 
and  the  honor  of  awarding  her  earliest  laurels. 

For  several  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Garcias,  New -York  knew 
Italian  opera  only  through  occasional  airs  sung  at  concerts  or  between 
the  acts  of  plays  at  the  theaters.  English  opera  again  took  possession 
of  the  Park  Theater,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Austin,  an  English  mezzo- 
soprano,  in  the  principal  roles.  She  gave  Arne's  "Artaxerxes,"  Weber's 
"Oberon,"  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  several  of  Rossini's  operas,  including 
"Cinderella,"  "Tancredi," and  "Dido,"  adapted  by  Charles  Edward  Horn, 
an  English  musician  long  prominent  in  the  city.  In  1828  Mme.  Feron, 
a  soprano  of  some  repute  in  Europe,  appeared  at  the  Park  and  later  at 
the  Bowery  Theater,  with  Brichta,  contralto;  Charles  E.  Horn,  tenor; 
and  Angrisani,  the  basso  of  the  Garcia  troupe,  who  had  remained  in 
New-York  after  the  return  from  Mexico.  This  troupe  sang  "II  Trionfo 
della  Musica,"  and  other  operas  in  English,  and  for  a  time  were  the 
rivals  of  Mrs.  Austin  and  her  supporters  in  the  public  favor.  In  1830 
a  French  company  gave  several  of  Boieldieu's  and  Auber's  operas  in 
the  original  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  in  a  measure  paved  the  way  for 
the  second  Italian  troupe,  which  came  two  years  later.  This  troupe — 
the  Moutresor  company,  the  history  of  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  in  his  "  History  of  the  Italian  Opera  Company  im- 
ported to  America  by  Giacomo  Montresor  in  August,  1832" — made  its 
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Barbiere,"  in  which  she 
was  assisted  by  Posich 
as  Dr.  Bartolo.  On 
February  28,  1827,  she 
sang  Handel's  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair  "  at 
a  concert  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  on 
October  29  of  the  same 
year,  a  few  days  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  she 
appeared  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Bowery  in 
Bishop's  "John  of  Paris  " 
(adapted  from  Boiel- 
dieu),  in  which  she  in- 
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first  appearance  in  the  Richmond  1 1  ill  Theater,  corner  of  Varii-k  and 
Charlton  streets.  October  (i,  1s:,2.  This  was  small  theater  in  the 
Richmond  Hill  Hardens,  formerly  the  country-scat  of  Aaron  Hun- 
opened  several  years  before  as  a  suburban  resort,  like  ils  prototype, 
the  Chatham  Gardens,  but  never,  like  it,  a  fashionable  rendezvous 
until  Montresor  and  his  Italians  drew  thither  llie  best  of  New- York's 
soeiety.  Montresor  himself  was  first  tenor  and  manager  of  his  com- 
pany, lie  was  assisted  by  Signorina  Albina  Stella,  soprano;  Nignor'ma 
Adelaide  Varese  Pedrotti,  mezzo-soprano;  and  Signor  Foruasari,  basso 
all  good  singers,  espeeially  the  last  two,  who  in  addition  were  possessed 
of  attractive  persons  and  excellent  dramatic  style.  The  orchestra, 
conducted  by  Rapetti,  pupil  of  Rolla  on  the  violin,  was  the  best  New- 
York  had  yet  seen.  Montresor  gave  a  season  of  thirty-five  represen- 
tations, including,  besides  "La  Cenerentola,"  with  which  he  opened, 
"  Lltaliani  in  Algieri,"  Bellini's  '■  II  Pirata,"  and  M-rcadante's  u  Elisa 
e  Claudio,"  in  which  lVdrotti  was  very  .successful  as  Elisa.  lint,  good 
as  his  following  was,  Montresor's  venture  ended  in  failure,  and  his 
company  was  dispersed. 

In  the  following  year,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  began  a  season  of  English 
opera  at  the  Park  Theater,  and  so  won  the  popular  favor  that  tlicv 
continued  their  representations  through  several  years.  Mrs.  Wood, 
better  known  in  London  as  Miss  Pat  on  and  later  as  Lady  Lenox,  had 
married  in  second  nuptials  the  pugilist  Joseph  Wood,  who  forthwith 
laid  aside  tho  gloves  and  developed  a  tenor  voice.  The  Woods  sang 
English  versions  of  the  then  popular  Italian  operas,  among  others 
"Cinderella,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and 
"  Sonnambula,"  the  last  of  which  was  especially  successful.  Mean- 
while the  lovers  of  Italian  opera,  undismayed  by  Montresor's  failure, 
had  not  been  idle.  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  who  had  conn-  from  Italy 
with  a  considerable  literary  reputation,  became  greatly  interested  in 
promoting  musical  culture,  and  determined  to  give  Italian  opera  a 
permanent  home  in  New-York.  He  was  successful  in  attracting 
wealthy  men,  and  an  opera-house,  far  superior  to  any  theater  the 
city  had  yet  seen,  was  ereeted  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Leonard 
streets.  Tho  building  was  decorated  by  Italian  artists  brought  over 
for  the  pur] lose,  and  the  upholstery,  scenery,  and  other  stage  appoint- 
ments were  all  of  the  best.  The  company,  under  the  management  of 
the  Cavaliere  di  Rivafinoli  and  Da  Ponte,  was  selected  with  great  care, 
including  Signoras  Clementina  and  Rosina  Fauti,  sopranos,  and  Si- 
gnora  Louisa  Bordogni,  mezzo-soprano;  Mme.  Nchucider-Maroiicelli, 
contralto;  Signors  Fabi  and  Ravaglia,  tenors;  and  Signors  Di  Kosa 
and  Porto,  basses.  The  orchestra,  led  by  llalma,  was  excellent,  com- 
prising, among  many  other  good  players.  Boucher,  violoncellist ;  <  lain- 
bati,  cornet-a-pistons  ;  and  Ciofti,  trombone :  ail  admirable  performers. 
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During  the  season  of  sis  months  were  produced  "La  Gazza  Ladra," 
"  II  Barbiere,"  "  La  Donna  del  Lago,"  "  II  Tureo  in  Italia,"  "  La  Cene- 
rentoJa,"  "Matilda  di  Ciabrano,"  "  Gli  Arabi  nelli  Gallie,"  "  II  Matri- 
monio  Segreto,"  and  "  La  Casa  da  Vendere";  bnt  notwithstanding  the 
combined  excellencies  of  house,  appointments,  and  company,  the 
enterprise  proved  a  failure.  In  1834,  the  company,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Porto  and  Sacchi,  gave  a  few  representations,  and  again 
in  1835 ;  but  New  -York  was  not  yet  sufficiently  metropolitan  to  support 
so  costly  a  plaything,  and  in  1836  Da  Ponte's  beautiful  opera-house 
became  the  National  Theater.  In  4839  the  building  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  but  it  was  speedily  rebuilt  and  reopened  October  12, 1840, 
with  an  original  opera  entitled  "Ahmed  al  Kamel,  the  Pilgrim  of 
Love,'7  music  by  Charles  E.  Horn,  libretto  by  Henry  J.  Finn,  founded 
on  a  story  in  Irving's  "Tales  of  the  Alhambra,"  which  ran  seven 
nights.1  Horn,  a  Londoner  of  German  parentage,  resident  in  New- 
York  from  1833,  was  a  musician  of  considerable  ability,  pupil  of 
Kauzzini,  and  author  of  many  operas  and  adaptations,  of  two  orato- 
rios, and  of  numerous  songs,  ballads,  glees,  etc.  He  appeared  with  suc- 
cess in  several  operas,  especially  as  Caspar  in  "  Der  Freischiitz,7'  and 
in  1840  kept  a  music-store  at  367  Broadway,  but  returned  in  1843  to 
London  and  became  musical  director  of  the  Princess's  Theatre.  He 
came  back  in  1847,  and  conducted  in  1847-48  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1849.  New-York  is  greatly  indebted 
to  him  both  for  amusement  and  for  musical  instruction. 

The  National  Theater  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  May  29,  1841, 
and  Italian  opera  lajt  dormant  until  the  opening  of  Palmo's  Opera 
House  in  1843.  But  the  city  was  not  without  musical  entertainment ; 
for  with  the  departure  of  the  Italians,  English  opera  came  to  the 
front  again.  In  1837  Mme.  Caradori- Allan,  an  excellent  soprano,  who 
had  won  fame  in  Europe  as  Caradori  before  her  marriage,  gave  i 
series  of  operas  in  English  at  the  Park  Theater,  her  repertory  in- 
cluding, among  others,  the  "Barber  of  Seville,"  Balfe's  "Siege  of 
Rochelle,"  and  "  The  Elixir  of  Love."  She  sang  also  successfully  in 
concerts  at  the  City  Hotel.  She  was  succeeded  in  popular  favor  by 
the  Seguin  Company,  an  English  troupe,  which  appeared  at  the 
National  Theater,  where  Da  Ponte  had  failed,  in  Rooke's  "Amilie,  or 
the  Love  Test."  Miss  Jane  Shirreff,  the  original  Amilie  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1836,  though  of  little  repute  as  a  singer,  was  young,  fresh, 
and  of  captivating  manners,  and  was  the  most  admired  of  any  Eng- 
lish prima  donna  on  our  stage  between  the  days  of  Mrs.  Wood  and 
Louisa  Pyne.  She  sang  also  the  parts  of  Susanna,  Zerlina,  and 
Amina,  and  of  Madeline  in  the  "  Postillion  of  Lonjumeau."  Edward 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  "Mirror,"  Horn  says:  "A  new  grand  opera  has  never  been  tried  in  this  country, 
with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  one  by  Micah  Hawkins,  called  the  '  Saw  Mill."1 
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Seguin,  the  bass,  and  Joint  Wilson,  the  tenor  of  the  troupe,  were  pos- 
sessed of  good  voices  and  ii  stylo  t liat  conduced  to  the  popularity  of 
the  company,  which  kept  the  stage  several  years.  Mrs.  Anne  Seguin, 
long  known  in  New- York  as  a  music-teacher,  appeared  first  at  the 
Park  Theater  in  1841  as  Camilla  in  "  Zampa  "  ;  and  in  1M44  was  very 
successful  at  the  same  theater  as  Arline  in  the  "  Bohemian  Girl." 

In  ls:>!i  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio "  was  given  at  the  Park  Theater  For 
the  first  time  in  New-York,  by  an  English  company,  of  which  Miss 
Inverarity  (Mrs.  Martin)  was  the  soprano,  Miss  Poole  the  contralto 
Mr.  .Manvers  t  he 
tenor,  Mr.  Giubilei 
the  barytone,  and 
.Mr.  Martin  the  bass. 
"  Fidelio "  was  not 
sung  in  the  original 
until  the  season  of 
lHSo-8f  i,  when  it  was 
given  at  the  Metro- 
politan OperaHouse. 
In  1840  John  Bra- 
ham,  the  once  fa- 
mous English  tenor, 
then  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  appeared  at  the  Tabernacle  in  the  "Messiah."  lie 
afterward  sang  in  concerts  at  XihloV  Garden,  and  at  the  Park 
Theater  in  the  "  Siege  of  Belgrade";  but  his  worn  voice  and  florid 
manner  did  not  appeal  to  a  New-York  audience,  and  Ins  failure  was 
complete.  In  the  same  year  Giuseppe  de  Begnis,  the  best  buffo  of 
his  day,  husband  of  the  soprano  Ronzi,  who  had  deserted  him,  sang 
in  concerts,  and  later  appeared  in  opera  in  ''11  Barbiere'1  and  in 
"II  Fanatico  per  la  America."  In  1840,  too,  came  a  French  troupe 
from  New  Orleans  with  Mile.  Calve  as  prima  donna,  which  gave  nt 
Niblo's  Garden  works  of  the  French  school,  including  u  Le  Domino 
Xoir,"  "La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  and  "  Les  Diamants  do  la  <  'ouronnc" 
The  next  one  to  court  failure  by  the  presentation  of  Italian  opera 
was  Ferdinand  Palmo,  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  des  Milles  Cotoimes, 
a  popular  restaurant  on  Broadway  near  Duane  street,  lie  opened, 
February  .3,  1844,  Pahno's  Opera  House  in  Chambers  street,  between 
Broadway  and  (Vn1  re  st reel,  in  a  building  which  had  previ< »usly  been 
Stoppaui's  Arcade  Baths.  Ji  was  lined  up  in  the  most  primitive  way 
with  bare,  undecoratcd  walls  and  board  benches;  bid,  though  comfort- 
less, it  was  for  several  years  the  chief  home  of  music  in  New-York, 
and  the  precursor  of  the  beautiful  As  tor  Place  ( >per:i  House,  I'm!  mo 
opened  with  "I  Puritaui,"  given  for  the  firs!  time  in  New-York,  with 
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Signora  Euphrasia  Borghese  as  Elvira  and  Signora  Albertazzi  as 
Henrietta.  Lord  Walter  "Walton,  Lord  Arthur  Talbot,  and  Sir  George 
were  represented  by  Signors  Mayer,  Perozzi,  and  Valtellina,  and  Sir 
Eichard  by  Signora  Majocchi.  Palmo's  conductor  was  E-apetti,  leader 
of  Montresor's  orchestra  at  the  Richmond  Hill  Theater  in  1832,  who 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  New- York's  musical  culture 
through  many  years.  "Puritani"  was  followed  by  "  Belisario,"  first 
time  in  New- York,  and  by  "  Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  in  which  Antognini 
made  his  first  appearance  here  as  Orombello.  In  April  "  II  Barbiere  " 
was  produced,  under  the  management  of  De  Begnis,  in  which  San- 
quirico,  a  capital  buffo  and  long  popular,  made  his  first  appearance. 
In  May  were  given  "La  Sonnambula"  and  "L'Elisire  d'Amore,"  both 
for  the  first  time  in  Italian  in  New- York.  In  July  Mme.  Cinti-Damo- 
reau,  who  had  made  her  debut  at  the  Park  Theater  the  preceding 
autumn  in  a  grand  concert  with  the  violinist  Artot  and  an  orchestra, 
appeared  as  Isabella  in  "  Italiani  in  Algieri."  She  sang  several  times 
also  the  part  of  Eosina  in  "  II  Barbiere,"  a  role  in  which  she  was  very 
successful.  She  was  followed  by  Signora  Eosina  Pico,  who  person- 
ated Ohiara  in  Luigi  Ricci's  "  Ohiara  di  Eosemburg."  Pico  was  an 
excellent  contralto,  and  was  for  several  years  a  favorite  in  New-York. 

In  1847  a  new  company,  under  the  management  of  Sanquirico, 
Patti,  and  Pogliani,  opened  Palmo's  with  Donizetti's  "  Linda  di 
Chamounix,"  given  for  the  first  time  in  America.  Linda  was  sung 
by  Clotilda  Barili,  half-sister  to  Adelina  Patti.  She  was  young  and 
pretty,  with  a  sweet  though  thin  soprano  voice,  and  became  quite 
popular,  but  retired  from  the  stage  on  her  marriage  the  following 
year.  Sesto  Benedetti,  who  appeared  at  the  same  time  with  her  as  the 
Vicomte  de  Serval,  was  a  most  excellent  tenor,  unrivaled  before  the 
coming  of  Salvi.  But,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  attractions, 
the  season  was  a  comparative  failure,  and  Palmo's  doors  were  closed 
to  opera,  the  building  being  rechristened  in  1848  as  Burton's  Theater. 

Palmo's  collapse  was  partly  due,  probably,  to  the  rivalry  of  the 
Havana  Italian  Opera  Company,  under  the  musical  directorship  of 
Luigi  Arditi,  which  opened  April  15,  1847,  at  the  Park  Theater. 
This  company,  with  Fortuuata  Tedesco  and  Caranti  Vita  as  prima 
donnas,  gave  acceptable  representations  of  "  Ernani,"  "  I  Due  Fos- 
cari,"  "Norma,"  "Sonnambula,"  "Mos6  in  Egitto,"  and  Pacini's 
"Saffo."  Frederico  Badiali,  barytone,  and  Giovanni  Bottesini,  contra- 
hassist,  who  won  a  European  reputation  in  later  years,  received  their 
first  recognition  as  members  of  this  troupe.  The  Havana  company 
continued  its  spring  visits  several  years,  and  introduced  to  New- York 
audiences,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  soprano  Steffanone, 
the  contralto  Yietti,  the  tenors  Salvi,  Bettini,  and  Lorini,  the  bassos 
Marini  and  Coletti,  and  other  noted  singers.   Angiolina  Bosio,  who 
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won  fame  in  New- York  and  afterward  in  Europe,  came  also  with  the 
Havana  company  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  Park  Theater  hav- 
ing been  burned  in  1S4S,  the  later  representations  of  this  company 
were  given  at  Niblo's  Garden,  the  Astor  Plaee  Opera  House,  and  at 
Castle  (larden. 

The  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Clinton 
Hall  in  Astor  Place,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  interest  aroused  by 
PalmoV  revival  of  Italian  opera.  It  was  built  by  subscription,  by  an 
association  of  music-lovers,  and  was  in  its  appointments  a  credit  to 
the  eity  and  to  art.  Max  Maretzek,  who  came  to  New-York  in  is-ls, 
and  was  afterward  its  lessee,  says  in  his  "Crotchets  and  Quavers*' 
that  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  line  a  building,  in  which 
"everybody  could  see  and  lie  seen."  It  was  opened  November  '2'2, 
1S47,  under  the  management  of  Nanquirico  ami  Patti,  with  "  Ernani'': 
Elvira,  Signorina  Teresa  Truffi;  Ernani,  Signor  Adelindo  Vietti; 
Carlo  V.,  Signor  Antonio  Avignone;  Silva,  Signor  Rossi.  "Ernani" 
was  followed  by  "Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  with  Clotilda  Barili  as  Beatrice 
and  Amalia  Patti  (afterward  Mine.  Patti-Strakosch)  as  A^nese;  1  »v 
"Lucrezia  Borgia1';  by  "  Romeo  e  Giulietta,''  witli  Clotilda  Barili  as 
Giulietta  and  Caterina  Barili-en-Patti  (mother  of  Clotilda  Barili,  of 
Adelina  Patti,  and  the  other  artists  who  bear  her  name)  as  Romeo; 
and  by  Mercadante's  "La  Giuramcnto"  and  Verdi's  "Xabuco,"  both 
for  the  first  time  in  New-York.  Dissensions  in  the  company  brought 
the  season  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1S4S,  and  after  another  short 
season  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  1S4!>,  under 
Edward  P.  Fry,  the  opera-house  was  let  as  a  theater.  In  lS4i»,  after 
the  famous  Astor  Place  riot,  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Maretzek,  who  gathered  about  him  a  troupe  including 
Mile.  Apollonia  Bertucca  (afterward  Mine.  Maretzek),  Ni^noras  Truth 
and  Borghese,  and  Signovs  Forti,  Guidi,  Beneventano,  and  Xovelli, 
and  gave  "sixty  consecutive  performances  without  a  postponement.*' 
"With  the  exception  of  the  French  troupe  in  New  Orleans,  this  was 
then  the  only  opera  company  in  the  United  States,  though  in 
Germany  and  Italy  at  the  time  nearly  every  town  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  had  its  opera-house  and  troupe.  Maretzek  de- 
scribes opera  in  New- York  as  "an  establishment  whose  failure  had 
flourished  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,*1  and  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  He  certainly  exhibited  more 
ability  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  attending  its  production  than 
any  who  had  preceded  him.  When  Marty  visited  Xew-York  with  the 
Havana  company  in  1S.">(),  Maretzek  succeeded  in  securing  all  his  h.M 
singers,  with  the  exception  of  Tedesco;  and  when,  in  the  same  year, 
the  coming  of  Jenny  Eind  reduced  his  audiences,  he  brought  over 
Teresa  Parodi,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Pasta,  to  rival  her,  and  drew  full 
Vol,  IV.— 12. 
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houses  with  increased  prices.  Parodi  made  her  debut  at  the  Astor 
Place  Opera  House,  November  4,  1850,  in  "Norma."  Maretzek  gave, 
in  the  same  season,  Donizetti's  "Parisina,"  "  Lucia,"  in  which  Bettini 
made  his  first  appearance  as  Edgardo,  and  Strakosch's  "  Giovanni  di 
Napoli."  In  1852  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  closed  its  doors  to 
music  and  became  the  New-York  Theater. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  the  Havana  Opera  Company  gave  a  series 
of  operas  at  Castle  Garden,  with  one  of  the  strongest  troupes  ever 
brought  to  New-York,  including  Steffanone,  Tedesco,  Bosio,  Caroline 
Vietti,  and  Eliza  Costini,  and  Marini,  Salvi,  Lorini,  Vietti,  C.  and  F. 
Badiali,  Luigi  Vita,  and  Coletti,  under  the  leadership  of  Arditi  and 
Bottesmi.    The  garden  had  a  fairly  comfortable  auditorium,  where 

the    summer  heat 


was  tempered  by  the 
sea  breeze,  but  its 
stage  was  small,  and 
the  acoustic  proper- 
ties were  poor;  yet 
for  several  seasons 
it  attracted  fashion- 
able audiences,  and 
some  of  the  best 
music  ever  heard  in 
New-York  was  pro- 
duced within  its 
walls.  In  1850,  Sep- 
tember 11,  Jenny 
Lind    made  there 


interior  of  castle  gardem.  her  first  memorable 

appearance  before 

an  American  audience;  there  Parodi,  Sontag,  and  Mario  and  Grisi 
sang,  and  there  Jullien  drew  immense  audiences  to  hear  his  famous 
orchestra.  But  its  glory  did  not  last  long,  for  with  tho  opening  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  Fourteenth  street  in  1854,  music  deserted 
it  and  moved  with  fashion  northward.  About  this  time  Niblo's  Gar- 
den also  was  a  musical  center.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  Anna  Thillon 
made  her  first  appearance  in  America  there  in  an  English  version  of 
"  Crown  Diamonds,"  which  was  originally  written  for  her  by  Scribe 
and  Auber.  She  was  an  Englishwomau  married  to  a  French  musician, 
and  had  made  her  debut  in  French  opera  in  Paris,  where  she  had  ac- 
quired the  French  accent  and  style  to  such  perfection  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  believe  her  not  "to  the  manner  born."  She  sang  afterward 
in  the  "Black  Domino,"  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  and  other 
operas  with  great  success.   At  Niblo's  also,  January  10, 1853,  appeared 
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first  in  opera,  in  "La  Figlia  del  Regginiento,"  Henrietta  Son  tap;,  who 
had  made  her  debut  in  concert,  September  27,  1  s.Il*,  at  Metropolitan 
(Tripler)  Hall.  She  sang  there  also  the  parts  of  Lucrezia,  Norma, 
Amina,  Lucia,  Linda,  and  Maria  di  Kohan.  On  Match  2N,  is.'):;, 
Marietta  Alboni,  who  also  had  made  her  New- York  debut  in  concert 
at  Metropolitan  Hall,  appeared  at  Xi  bio's  as  Norma  in  "Don  Pas- 
quale,"  assisted  by  Marini,  Benevenlano,  and  Salvi.  Alboni  sang 
also  Maria  ("  Figlia  del  Regginiento ''),  Komiui,  Leonora  ("  Favnrita  "), 
Amina,  Zerlina,  Xinetta  ("La  Gazza  Ladra'"),  and  Maft'eo  Orsini  to 
the  Lucrezia  of  Mine.  De  Yries. 

Metropolitan  Hall,  a  fine  concert-room  on  Broadway  opposite  Bond 
street,  grand  in  proportions  and  chaste  in  decoration,  where  Sun- 
tag  and  Alboni  and  Jenny  Lind  sang,  was  burned  in  1S.34.  Soon 
afterward  the  Academy  of  Music  was  opened,  October  2,  1S.")4,  with 
(rrisi  and  Mario  in  "  Norma."  They  sang  also,  during  a  short  sea- 
son, "Lucrezia,"  "Puritani,"  "  Sonnambula,"  and  "  Semiramide."  In 
iH.u  Ole  Bull  leased  the  Academy  and  gave  a  short  season  of  opera, 
ending  in  failure.  He  was  succeeded  by  Phalon,  Coir,  and  Payne, 
who  produced  "  Uuglielmo  Tell"  (April  9,  lSoo)  and  "II  Trovatore" 
(May  2),  both  for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  Steffanone,  Ve^tvali, 
Brignoli,  and  Amodio.  In  quick  succession  came  rilntan's  company, 
with  Anna  de  Lagrange  (Baroness  de  Stankovitch)  as  prima  donna; 
Mile.  Nan,  who  gave  Auber's  "Syren"  for  the  first  time;  a  (lernian 
opera  company;  and  the  Pyne-IIarrison  troupe,  who  sang  the 
"Daughter  of  "the  Regiment"  and  Balfe's  "Daughter  of  St.  Mark." 
On  September  24-,  lH,">(i,  "  L'Etoile  du  Xord was  given  by  the  La- 
grange company,  and  on  December  M  "La  Traviata,1'  both  for  the 
first  time  in  Xew-Yurk.  In  18;") 7  Parodi  sang  there  in  "Lucrezia," 
Thalberg  played,  and  Ermiuie  Frezzolini  made  her  debut  as  Amina, 
Elena  d'Angri  as  Arsace,  and  Anna  Caradori  as  Fidelio.  In  March, 
1S.")S,  Fry's  "  Leonora,"  which  had  previously  been  produced  in  Phila- 
delphia with  some  success,  was  given  at  the  Academy.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  Marietta  Piccolomini  made  her  first,  appearance 
before  a  New- York  audience  as  Yioletta  in  "Traviata,*'  which  Verdi 
wrote  for  her.  She  sang  also  Maria  ("Figlia"),  Leonora,  Zerlina. 
Susanna,  Lucrezia,  Lucia,  and  Paulina.  In  ls."i<t  (June  '.))  Adelaide 
Cnrtesi  made  her  first  appearance  in  Pacini1-  "Saffo."  "I  Yespri 
Siciliaui"  and  "Die  Zauberflote  "  (in  Italian)  were  also  heard  for  the 
first  time.    In  the  latter  Pamina  was  sung  by  (lazzaniga. 

In  lS,">:i  also  (November  24),  Adelina  Patti  made  her  debut  in  opera 
at  the  Academy,  in  "Lucia,"  aided  by  Krignoli  as  Ivlgardo,  with  un- 
qualified success.  She  had  sung  previously  in  concerts,  having  lirst 
appeared  in  public  when  eight  years  old.  She  added  rapidly  opera 
after  opera  to  her  repertory,  until,  after  a  professional  career  of  barely 
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three  months,  and  when  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  sang  seven 
leading  works — " Lucia,"  " Sonnambula,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  " Puritani," 
"II  Barbiere,"  "Martha,"  and  "Robert  le  Diable."  The  next  year  she 
went  to  London,  and  continued  there  and  in  Paris  the  triumphs  she 
had  first  won  in  New -York.  On  her  return  in  the  autumn,  she  sang 
also  in  "Traviata"  and  in  "Linda."  Anna  Bishop  made  her  d6but 
before  a  New -York  audience  too,  at  the  Academy,  in  1859,  first  in 
concert  and  afterward  in  opera.  In  1860  appeared  Adelaide  Cortesi, 
Pauline  Colson,  and  Inez  Fabbri,  the  last  with  Carl  Formes  and  Stigelli. 
In  1861  (January  23),  Isabella  Hinktey  made  her  debut  at  the  Academy 
in  "Lucia,"  and  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  (February  27)  in  "Rigoletto." 
About  the  same  time  English  opera  was  given  at  Niblo's,  where  Anna 
Bishop  sang  in  "Fra  Diavolo"  and  the  "Bohemian  Girl";  but  the  po- 
litical excitement  incident  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  "War  had  already 
begun  to  tell  on  the  audiences.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  many  singers 
left  the  country  to  "fulfil  engagements  they  have  found  it  advisable 
to  accept  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Union."  During  the 
two  years  following,  opera  was  given  in  only  a  desultory  manner  and 
in  short  seasons,  with  Mme.  Strakosch,  Carlotta  Patti, Kellogg,  Hinkley, 
Brignoli,  Amodio,  and  Susini  as  the  chief  singers.  In  1862,  Gottschalk 
gave  his  first  concert  at  the  Academy,  and  Genevra  Guerrabella  made 
her  debut  in  America  in  "  Traviata."  In  1863,  Maretzek  gave  a  suc- 
cessful season  at  the  Academy,  with  Medori,  Sulzer,  Mazzoleni,  Bellini, 
Biachi,  and  Minetti,  presenting,  besides  the  stock  operas,  Petrella's 
"lone,"  Donizetti's  "Roberto  Devereux,"  and  Peri's  "Gmditta."  Ma- 
retzek  was  succeeded*by  Carl  Anschutz,  who  gave  a  season  of  German 
opera  with  Mme.  Johannsen,  Himmer,  Weinlich,  Habelmann,  and 
Graff,  presenting,  among  other  works,  "Fidelio,"  "Stradella,"  and 
"  Tannhauser,"  which  last  had  been  first  given  in  New -York  in  1859 
at  the  Stadt-Theater. 

In  1864  appeared  at  Niblo's  Saloon,  for  the  first  time  in  New- York, 
the  Harrison  English  Opera  Troupe,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Thomas.  About  the  same  time,  Maretzek  and  his  troupe,  with  Medori, 
Sulzer,  and  Kellogg  as  prima  donnas,  held  the  Academy  with  the 
stock  operas;  and  a  second  English  company,  called  the  Richings 
troupe,  with  Caroline  Richings  as  prima  donna,  assisted  by  Edward 
Seguin,  gave  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  "  The  Enchantress,"  and  other 
works  at  Niblo's  Garden.  In  February  a  French  company,  consisting 
of  Mmes.  De  Lussan,  Maillet,  and  Hamburg,  and  Messrs.  Donatien 
and  Maillet,  gave  at  Niblo's  Saloon  Offenbach's  operetta,  "  Le  Mariage 
aux  Lanternes."  This  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  soon  followed 
by  "Le  Violoneux,"  "Tromb-al-Cazar,"  and  " Ba-ta-clan,"  all  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  opera-bouffe  began  its  reign  in  New -York. 
The  next  season,  1865,  saw  the  debut  in  New -York  of  Camilla  Urso 
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and  of  Euphrosyne  Parepa,  the  latter  at  Irving  Hall,  assisted  liy  Carl 
Rosa  (whom  she  afterward  married)  and  Edward  Laninvuther,  and 
an  orchestra  led  by  Thomas.  Parepa  sang  later  in  Italian  opera  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  The  season  of  lS(i5-li(S,  tlm  first  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  was  a  favorable  one  for  mnsie:  Maivt/ek,  with  a  troupe 
numbering  among  the  women,  besides  Parepa,  Adelaide  Phillips, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Ortolani,  and  Zuei-hi,  and  among  the  principal 
men  Bellini,  Mazzolini,  Massimiliani,  Antonueei,  and  Murra,  gave  fifty- 
six:  representations  at  the  Academy,  including  nineteen  operas.  Among 
tliese  were  several  novelties,  like  L'Africaine  "  and  "C'respino  e  la 
Comare,"  both  of  which  had  been  produced  in  Paris  only  the  preceding 
April,  and  (louuod's  "Faust,"  then  but  a  few  years  old.  In  lSfiti  the 
Academy  was  burned,  but  Maretzek  gave  a  season  of  opera,  with 
Kellogg  and  Ronconi,  first  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  where 
Mi>s  A.  M.  Hauck,  afterward  called  Minnie  Ilauk,  made  her  debut  in 
"Sonnambula,"  and  then  at  the  "Winter  ( iardeu  Theater,  where  lie  alter- 
nated with  Edwin  Booth.  He  reopened  the  rebuilt  Academy  again  in 
lsti"  with  "Don  <  iiovanni,"  his  troupe  including  Parepn,  Minnie  Ilauk, 
Angela  Peratti,  Bellini,  Woneoni,  ami  Baragli.  Oounod's  "Romeo  .. 
Giulietta"  was  lirst  produced  in  New  York  in  this  season.  In  lSli,">  too 
appeared  first  in  New- York  Levy,  performer  on  the  cornet-a-pistons, 
since  so  well  known  to  our  audiences,  ami  Blind  Tom,  the  negro 
musical  phenomenon. 

In  ISfjG  began  at  Xiblo's  ( rardeti  the  musical  melange,  the  "Black 
Crook,"  familiar  even  to  the  present  generation.  A  short  season  of 
Italian  opera  at  the  French  Theater,  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  was  followed  (October  S>)  by  Halcvy's  "Lcs  Mousqm- 
taiivs  de  la  Peine,"  and  later  by  works  of  Masse,  Auber,  Boieldieu,  and 
other  French  composers.  About  the  same  time  a  so-railed  American 
opera  season  began  at  the  New-York  Theater  with  Julius  EichbcrgV 
"Doctor  of  Alcantara,"  given  under  the  composer's  "\vti  direction. 
On  October  81  of  this  year  was  opened  Ntejnway  Hall,  in  Fourteenth 
street,  then  the  musical  center  of  New- York,  with  Bateman's  concert 
troupe,  including  Parepa,  Brignoli,  Ferranti,  Fort  una,  S.  B.  MilK  *  'arl 
Rosa,  and  J.  L.  Hatton,  the  orchestra  being  conducted  by  Thomas. 

The  success  of  the  light  French  operas,  in  ISfU  and  lniu\  led  legiti- 
mately to  opera-bouft'e.  On  September  24,  1SI>7,  took  place,  under 
the  direction  of  H.  L.  Bateman,  the  first  representation  in  thi^  coun- 
try of  Offenbach's  "La  Oraude  Duchcsse  de  flerolstein,"  with  Lucille 
Tostce  in  the  title  role.  This  proved  so  acceptable  to  New-York  audi- 
ences, and  became  so  popular,  that  it  bid  fair  for  a  season  to  drive 
Italian  opera  from  the  field,  Maretzek  having  been  succeeded  at  the 
Academy  by  the  R idlings  English  Opera  Troupe.  The  next  year, 
Jacob  (Iran,  inspired,  doubtless,  by  Bateman's  success,  revived  "La 
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Grande  Duchesse"  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  with  Kose  Bell  in  the  title 
role,  following  it,  on  October  22,  with  Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de 
Brabant,"  which  was  received  with  even  greater  applause.  Mean- 
while, on  January  6,  1868,  had  been  opened,  on  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  Pike's  Opera  House,  which  became  a 
year  later  the  Grand  Opera  House.  After  a  brief  season  of  Italian 
opera  by  the  Lagrange  and  Brignoli  troupe,  under  the  direction  of 
Max  Strakosch,  Bateman  returned  here  from  Boston  with  the  Tostee 
troupe,  and  gave  in  succession  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  "  Barbe  Bleu,"  "  Les  Bavards,"  "  Chanson  de  Fortunio,"  and 
"  La  Perichole,"  the  last  of  which  was  represented  first  on  January  4, 
1869.  About  the  same  time  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  which  ran 
twelve  weeks  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  was  followed  by  Herve^s 
"  L'QSil  Creve  "  and  Leeocq's  "  Fleur  de  The."  But  Offenbach  proved 
the  prime  favorite,  and  his  music  held  its  own  against  all  rivals  until 
1876,  when  the  opera-bouffe  craze  culminated  in  the  master's  visit  to 
New -York  under  the  auspices  of  Patrick  Gilmore.  Besides  Tostee 
and  Eose  Bell,  who  were  among  the  earliest  to  present  opera-bouffe  to 
us,  New-York  has  listened  to  Irma,  Aimee,  Paola  Marie,  Theo,  Angele, 
Judic,  and  other  foreigners,  and  among  native  or  English  singers  to 
Lillian  Eussell,  Pauline  Hall,  Marie  Tempest,  and  Marie  Jansen. 

In  September,  1870,  came  Christine  Nilsson,  under  the  direction  of 
Max  Strakosch,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  with  the 
aid  of  Cary,  Brignoli,  Verger,  and  Vieuxtemps.  She  sang  in  concerts 
only  through  the  winter,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1871  appeared  in  opera, 
one  of  her  chief  roles  being  the  heroine  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  "  Mi- 
gnon."  She  sang  also  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  II  Flauto  Magico,"  "  Tra- 
viata,"  "Faust,"  and  in  Thomas's  "Hamlet."  After  a  visit  to  London, 
Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  achieved  great  success,  she  re- 
turned to  New-York  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  and  in  the  following 
winter  appeared  in  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin,"  then  admiringly  heard 
here  for  the  first  time. 

After  the  Civil  War  musical  taste,  which  had  previously  run  largely 
in  Italian  and  French  channels,  came  gradually  more  and  more  under 
German  influences,  developing  a  love  for  classical  music  instead  of 
the  dance-tunes,  ballads,  and  operatic  potpourris  which  had  once  sat- 
isfied our  audiences.  The  beginnings  of  this  improved  taste  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  1842,  to  the  founding  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, which  still  exists  as  one  of  New-York's  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. Its  organization  was  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Ureli  Corelli 
Hill,  a  New-Englander  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Spohr  at  Cassel.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  Henry  C.  Timm,  a  German ;  George  Loder,  an 
Englishman ;  and  Alfred  Boucher,  a  Frenchman,  all  of  whose  names 
appear  as  conductors  of  the  Philharmonic's  earlier  concerts.   In  1849 
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Theodore  Eisfeld  took  the  baton,  and  held  it  almost  continuously 
until  185."),  when  Curl  Herrmann  appeared  as  conductor  for  the  first 
time.  Other  prominent  musicians  who  have  conducted  its  concerts 
at  different  times  are  Leopold  Damrosch,  Adolph  Neuendorff,  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  and  Anton  Scidl.  To  the  influence  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  must  be  added  that  of  the  German  traveling  orchestral  com- 
panies that  visited  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War,  many  of 
whose  members  ultimately  made  their  home  with  us.  Among  these 
was  Carl  Bergmann,  of  the  famous  Germania  Orchestra,  to  whom 
music-loving  New -York  owes  much.  Ho  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
more  than  ten  years,  and  was  long  active,  in  association  with  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  in  giving  classical  chamber-music  concerts,  which  aided 
much  in  developing  appreciative  audiences  among  us.  To  Theodore 
Thomas  New-York  owes  even  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  first 
gave  us  an  orchestral  band  comparable  with  the  best  European  organ- 
izations, and  able  to  interpret  properly  the  highest  class  of  music. 
The  series  of  symphony  soirees  begun  by  him,  in  connection  with 
"William  Mason  and  others,  in  1S<!4  at  Irving  Hall,  and  continued 
after  l.S(i(i  at  Steinway  Hall,  in  rivalry  with  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
spurred  the  latter  to  increased  efficiency,  and  greatly  conduced  to  our 
musical  progress.  In  lSu'ti  he  began  his  garden  concerts,  so  long  a 
feature  at  Terrace  Garden,  on  Third  Avenue,  and  later  at  Central 
Park  Garden,  on  Seventh  Avenue.  This  enabled  him  to  make  his 
orchestra,  then  the  best  New- York  had  known,  almost  a  permanent 
one;  but  public  interest  in  the  concerts  failed  after  the  novelty  wore 
off,  and  in  1H7S  Thomas  left  New- York  to  become  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Cincinnati, 

Meanwhile  rivals  had  been  growing  up  in  a  field  which  he  had 
practically  controlled  for  a  decade.  In  1871  Leopold  Damrosch  came 
from  Germany  to  conduct  the  Mannergesangverein  Arion,  a  German 
male  chorus  society  formed  in  lSf>4  by  a  secession  from  the  Deutsche 
Liederkranz,  a  similar  association  established  in  1S47.  In  1S7:»  he 
founded  the  Oratorio  Society,  and  in  1S7S  the  Symphony  Society, 
both  of  which  organizations,  since  so  important  in  New- York's  musi- 
cal history,  he  conducted  until  his  death  in  1SS."»,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  \\" alter  Damrosch.  In  1SS1,  with  the  cooperation 
of  these  two  societies,  Dr.  Damrosch  organized  a  musical  festival  in 
the  armory  of  tin*  Seventh  Regiment,  with  an  orchestra  of  2.*>i)  and  a 
chorus  of  1200,  with  additional  choruses  and  1  trass  bands,  in  Rcrlio/s 
"Requiem"  and  other  pieces,  and  with  distinguished  solo  singers,  in- 
cluding <  ierster,  Cary,  ami  ( 'ainpanini.  Among  the  com  posit  ions  given 
were  selections  from  "Die  Meistersingcr,"  the  "Ninth  Symphony/' 
the  Dettingen  "  TV  Deum."  and  Rubinstein's  "Tower  of  Babel."  In 
Theodore  Thomas,  who  had  returned  to  New-York  again  to  lead 
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the  Philharmonic  Society,  organized  a  musical  festival  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory  on  a  still  grander  scale  than  that  of  Dr.  Damrosch. 
With  the  Philharmonic  as  a  nucleus,  he  drilled  an  orchestra  of  300 
and  a  chorus  of  3200,  the  latter  made  up  of  the  New-York  Choral 
Society  and  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Chorus,  each  of  which  con- 
tributed 600  singers ;  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  550;  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Society,  450;  the  Cecilian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  350;  the  Reading  Choral  Society,  100;  and  the  Balti- 
more Oratorio  Association,  550.  Among  the  solo  singers  were  the  so- 
pranos Amalia  Friedrich-Materna,  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna,  and 
Etelka  Gerster;  the  contraltos  Anna  Louise  Cary  and  Emily  Winant ; 
the  tenors  Campanini  and  William  Candidus;  and  the  basses  Antonio 
Galassi,  Franz  Remmertz,  and  Myron  W.  Whitney.  Dudley  Buck 
presided  at  the  organ,  and  Hermann  Brandt  was  the  chief  violinist. 
This  great  festival,  the  culmination  of  Thomas's  ambition,  was  the 
grandest  series  of  concerts  ever  heard  in  America,  and,  together  with 
Dr.  Damrosch's  festival,  contributed  more  to  the  elevation  of  the 
popular  taste  to  the  appreciation  of  good  music  than  all  that  had 
been  done  before.  Mr.  Thomas  also  conducted  the  Wagner  Festival 
Concerts  in  New- York  in  1885,  and  the  American  (afterward  Na- 
tional) Opera  Company  from  1885  to  1887,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1889  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  grand  testimonial  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  in  appreciation  of  his  labors  for  so  long  a 
period  in  behalf  of  music  in  New- York. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  so  prolific  of  musical  enterprise 
that  limitations  of  space  will  permit  but  a  brief  summary  of  events. 
During  the  decade  of  1870-80  Italian  opera  dragged  on  in  a  desultory 
way,  sometimes  under  one  maestro  and  sometimes  under  another 
alternating  now  with  English  and  now  with  German  opera  in  an 
English  or  an  Italian  dress.  Among  the  prominent  names  connected 
with  opera  during  this  period  are  Christine  Nilsson,  Pauline  Lucca, 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Anna  Louise  Cary,  Minnie  Hauk,  Mme.  Pappen- 
heim,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Teresa  Tietjens,  Marie  Roze,  Mile.  Marimon, 
Etelka  Gerster,  Campanini,  Brignoli,  Ronconi,  and  Wachtel.  Worthy 
of  note  was  the  production  of  "A'ida"  in  1873,  of  "Lohengrin"  (in 
Italian)  in  1874,  and  of  "  Die  Walkiire  "  in  1877,  all  before  they  had 
been  presented  in  London  or  Paris.  In  1875,  too,  was  given  by 
Patrick  Gilmore  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  a  grand  concert, 
with  a  band  of  a  hundred  pieces  and  a  large  auxiliary  chorus,  in 
aid  of  the  completion  of  the  Centennial  buildings  at  Philadelphia. 
Among  other  musicians  who  visited  us  during  the  decade  were  Anton 
Rubinstein  (1872-73),  Arabella  Goddard  (1875),  Hans  von  Billow 
(1875-76),  Ole  Bull  (1877),  Wilhelmj  and  Remenyi  (1878-79),  and 
Franz  Rummel  and  Joseffy  (1879). 


NEARLY    TWO    CENTURIES    OF    HUSK'  IS.") 

In  1879  a  new  rival  to  Italian  opera  and  a  formidable  competitor  to 
opera-bouffe  arose  in  the  English  comic  operettas  of  <iilbert  and  Sul- 
livan. The  first  and  most  popular  of  these,  entitled  "  H.  II.  S.  Pina- 
fore," which  had  won  an  unqualified  success  in  London  Ihe  previous 
season,  was  produced, 
January  !),  at  the  Stan- 
dard Theater,  and  took 
such  possession  of  the 
popular  fancy  that  the 
authors  wen-  induced 
to  come  over  the  fol- 
lowing December  and 
superintend  its  per- 
formance at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater  with 
their  own  company  from 
the  Savoy.  At  one  time 
"  Pinafore  "  was  play- 
in*?  hi  four  different 
theaters,  and  companies 
were  organized  to  pro- 
duce it  all  over  the 
country,  even  church  choirs  and  children  taking  part  in  the  musical 
demoralization.  The  composer  and  his  collaborator,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  popular  tide,  produced  their  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  the 
following  season  in  Xew-York  before  presenting  h  in  London,  and  it 
was  rapidly  followed  by  "  Patience"  Ossl ),  "  lohiuthe"  (lss:>),  ••  Prin- 
cess Ida"  (1884),  "The  Mikado"  (lSS.',),  "Ruddygmv    (1887),  "The 

Yeomen  of  the  (luard"  (1888),  and  "The  ii  loliers"  (18S!t),  mosl 

of  which  were  received  with  favor,  though  none  of  them  won  the 
universal  popularity  of  the  original  "Pinafore." 

The  decade  of  1880-00  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  our  musical 
history.  The  Academy  of  Music  had  become  inadequate  for  the  wants 
uf  society,  which  had  moved  northward,  and  in  188]  was  formed  tin- 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  which  built,  the  following  year, 
a  new  opera-house  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Portieth  street. 
This  building,  grander  than  any  thai  preceded  ii,  had  the  largest 
auditorium  in  the  world,  with  a  seating  capacity  greater  even  than 
that  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples  and  La  Scala  at  .Milan,  and  a  stage  ex- 
ceeded only  by  those  of  the  opera-houses  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 
In  1884  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Damrosch,  concluded  to  give  a  season  of  Oerinan  opera,  whirh  re- 
sulted in  the  supplanting  of  Italian  opera  and  the  production  of  all 
of  Wagner's  music-dramas  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unexcelled  even 
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in  Germany.  In  the  first  season  (1884)  were  given  "  Tannhauser," 
"Lohengrin,"  and  "Die  Walkiire";  in  1885  "  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg";  in  1886  "Rienzi"and  "Parsifal"  (Oratorio  Society);  in 
1887  "  Dot  Fliegende  Hollander,"  "  Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  "  Sieg- 
fried"; in  1888  "Die  Gotterdammerung " ;  and  in  1889  "Das  Rhein- 
gold."  Only  the  first  three  of  these  were  given  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Damrosch,  who  died  in  1885;  the  remainder  were  presented  by 
Anton  Seidl,  his  successor,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  production  of 
many  other  novelties,  including  Goldman's  "  Die  Konigin  von  Saba" 
(1885)  and  "  Merlin  "  (1887),  Nessler'a  "  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen" 
(1887),  Massenet's  "  Le  Oid,"  Lalo's  "  LeRoi  d'Ys,"  and  Spontini's  "  Fer- 
nand  Oortez  "  (1888).  Among  those  who  have  been  prominent  on  our 
operatic  stage  since  1880  have  been  Patti,  Nilsson,  Albani,  Bellocca, 
Valleria,  Scalchi,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Moran-Olden,  Marianne  Brandt, 
Kramer- Wiedl,  Seidl-Krauss,  Bettaque,  Campanini,  Tamagno,  Albert 
Niemann,  Anton  Schott,  Max  Alvary,  Emil  Fischer,  Adolf  Robinson, 
and  many  other  celebrities  who  have  visited  us  in  pursuit  of  gold  and 
fame.  We  have  listened  also  to  concerts  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas,  Damrosch,  Seidl,  Gericke,  Nikisch,  Van  der  Stucken,  Pratt, 
Eduard  Strauss  (who  came  in  1890  with  a  small  but  select  band) ;  to 
numerous  orchestral  and  choral  societies ;  and  to  the  legion  of  violin- 
ists, pianists,  organists,  and  harpists,  who  either  make  their  home  with 
us  or  visit  us  frequently.  Among  the  most  noted  musicians  whom 
we  have  welcomed  lately  are  Eugen  d'Albert  and  Sarasate  (1889), 
Moritz  Rosenthal,  Von  Biilow,  Vladimir  Pachmann,  and  Philip  and 
Xaver  Seharwenka  (1890),  Tschaikowski,  Paderewski,  and  the  brothers 
Griinfeld  (1891),  Antonin  Dvorak  (1892),  and  Paderewski  again  (1893). 
The  coming  of  Dvorak  to  become  the  head  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  is  an  event  in  our  history  from  which  the  most 
important  results  may  be  expected. 

Our  musical  record  will  scarcely  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  lighter  music  of  the  decade,  represented  by  opera-bouffe,  vaude- 
ville, and  comic  opera,  of  which  the  Casino  has  been  the  principal 
house,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Works  and  adaptations  of 
many  French  and  German  composers,  especially  Audran,  Lecocq, 
Masse,  Strauss,  Chassaigne,  and  Jakobowski  (whose  "Erminie"  had 
more  than  twelve  hundred  representations),  drew  large  audiences, 
and  amused  if  they  did  not  instruct.  At  the  Academy  of  Music,  too, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  Mapleson's  Italian  opera  troupe  gave 
stock  operas  interspersed  with  occasional  novelties ;  but  Italian  opera 
finally  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of  German  opera  as  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  for  a  time  deserted  our  stage,  not 
to  reappear  until  the  season  of  1890.  Its  reign  was  then  of  short 
duration,  for  in  1892  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  had  given 
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Italian  operas  the  preceding  season  with  Adelina  Patli  as  its  chief 
star,  was  burned.  In  1SD1  music,  which  had  been  moving  northward 
by  successive  stages  for  more  than  a  century,  found  what  is  appar- 
ently a  permanent  home  in  Fifty-seventh  street.  The  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best-ap- 
pointed buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  permanent  orchestra, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Walter  Damrosch,  who  is  also  the  con- 
ductor of  the  two  societies,  is  unexcelled,  and  has  already  become  an 
institution  to  which  New- York  may  point  with  pride.  The  musical 
festival  at  the  dedication  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  Muses,  in 
May,  1S!)1,  in  which  Tschaikowski  took  a  prominent  part,  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  fitting  culmination  of  our  musical  culture. 
With  this  hall  as  the  home  of  music  dissociated  from  the  drama,  out- 
several  greater  and  lesser  opera-houses,  including  the  new  Manhattan 
Opera  House  (at  present — 1803 — devoted  to  French  grand  opera),  our 
many  smaller  music-halls,  our  numerous  orchestral  and  choral  asso- 
ciations, our  educational  conservatories,  and  our  trained  audiences, 
New- York  is  now,  in  this  closing  decade  of  the  century,  a  musical 
Mecca  to  which  every  professor  of  the  art  in  search  of  fame  and 
fortune  finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  Next  beyond  the 
age  of  appreciation  lies  that  of  production.  Perhaps  another  decade 
will  usher  in  that. 
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HE  establishment  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  province  oi 
New- York  in  the  year  1697  was  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  events,  maritime,  political,  and  social,  which  began 
with  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  the  Cabots  on 
St.  John's  Day,  1497.  The  English  always  had  in  view  the  founding 
of  a  colony  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  the  year  1583  Sir  Humphre} 
Gilbert  was  preparing  to  sail  for  latitude  40°  north  for  that  purpose 
In  1606  the  region  was  granted  to  the  Virginia  Company  by  roya 
patent,  and  in  1609  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  arrived  and  ex- 
plored the  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  That  river  had  beei 
known  to  navigators  long  before  his  time,  and  it  was  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Captain  John  Smith  that  Hudson  made  his  voyage  to  tht 
place.1  In  the  year  1610  the  Dutch  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Thej 
seem  to  have  contemplated  originally  nothing  more  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  depot  in  connection  with  their  operations  againsi 
the  Spanish  "West  Indies ;  their  plans  did  not  include  the  founding  oi 
a  church  and  state,  the  only  government  being  such  as  would  natu 
rally  emanate  from  the  counting-room  under  the  rules  of  a  greal 
commercial  company.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Dutch  that  thej 
depended  largely  upon  mercenaries;  the  hardy  people  of  the  righl 
stamp  disliked  to  leave  the  comfortable  and  prosperous  homes  foi 
which  they  had  fought  so  bravely  and  so  long;  and  in  consequence 
their  enterprise  languished,  and  came,  finally,  to  depend  in  large  mea- 
sure on  English  support. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan 
Island,  and  their  operations  there,  were  observed  by  the  English  witi 
suspicion.  In  1613  Captain  Samuel  Argall  of  Virginia  is  credited 
with  having  gained  the  submission  of  the  Dutch,  and  in  1619  thej 
made  an  apology  to  Captain  Dermer,  the  agent  of  Sir  Ferdiuandc 
Gorges,  for  their  presence  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  year  1623,  however 
they  became  more  active,  and  sent  out  a  considerable  company,  chiefl} 

l  See  Vol.  II,  Chap.  I,  of  this  work. 
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of  Walloons  or  Huguenots,  who  were  tn  serve  under  contract.  In  ldjs 
a  Dutch  minister  was  also  sent  over  from  Holland,  ami  later  we  lind 
tbem  firmly  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  even  pushing  into  Con- 
neeticut.  These  advances  were  made  under  the  constant  protest  of  the 
English.  Governor  Bradford  disputed  their  right  to  settle  mi  the 
river;  a  ship,  the  Bonnie  Bess,  was  ordered  to  proeeed  to  the  Hudson 
Kiver  and  break  up  whatever  beginnings  of  a  colony  might  be  found 
there;  and  their  demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Connecticut  were 
forcibly  resisted  by  the  English.  It  appears  that  the  Dutch  were 
divided  among  themselves  on  the  English  question;  part  of  them 
felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  that  people;  and  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  arrival  of  English  settlers,  particularly  as  the  company  failed 
signally  in  keeping  up  a  due  supply  of  colonists  from  Holland.  It 
cannot  be  determined  precisely  when  the  English  began  to  join  the 
Dutch  and  French  in  New  Amsterdam,  but  in  English  are  men- 
tioned:  George  Holmes  and  his  hired  man,  Thomas  Hall,  arrived  as 
prisoners  from  the  Delaware,  and  quietly  settled  down  as  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  iu  company  with  others  who  hud  defied  the  authority  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  South  Kiver.  In  IfioS,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dutch 
records,  Thomas  Sanders  had  a  house  and  land  by  patent  from  Gov- 
ernor Kiet't;  and  later  on  we  find  one  Edward  "Wilson  held  to  answer 
for  robbing  peoples'  gardens  and  breaking  jail.  Fur  some  years 
thereafter,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Englishmen  as  dealers  in  real 
estate  and  purchasers  of  houses  and  lands;  and  in  lfi.'!!l  there  is  a 
record  of  "a  form  of  oath  taken  by  all  Englishmen  residing  at  or 
about  Manhattan."  It  is  further  stated  by  a  "report  and  advice"  of 
1644,  that  in  Kill!)  English  had  arrived  in  considerable  numbers  from 
both  New  England  and  Virginia,  "  so  that  in  the  place  of  seven  bouw- 
cries  full  thirty  were  planted."  Thus  did  the  English  steadily  ad- 
vance and  grow  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence  iu  the  place  which 
they  had  always  regarded  as  their  own  possession. 

The  Dutch  records  continue  to  reveal  the  growing  importance  of 
the  English  in  the  colony.  They  appear  as  parties  to  important 
contracts;  they  are  authorized  to  maintain  worship  by  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  State  religion;  and  efforts  are.  made  to  induce  them 
to  enlist  in  the  Dutch  service,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2">,0(>il  guilders 
being  authorized  in  favor  of  New  England  for  lo<)  soldiers,  New 
Netherland  being  mortgaged  for  security.  The  condition  of  affairs 
made  the  English  overbearing  and  disorderly,  though  in  this  respect 
they  were  countenanced  by  the  Dutch  opposeis  of  Kieft.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  the  subject  down  to  the  date  of  the  surrender  of 
New  Amsterdam  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  under  Ni.-olK;  bul  it 
may  be  noted  that  during  the  etnire  period  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
attempt  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  no  demonstration 
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on  the  part  of  persons — of  whom  there  must  have  been  some — who 
were  favorable  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  at 
home.  The  German  Lutherans  were  active  meanwhile,  and  so  were 
the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers;  but  the  worship  of  those  bodies  was 
prohibited  and  suppressed  with  a  strong  hand,  religious  liberty  being 
interdicted  by  the  charter.  The  complete  ascendancy  of  the  English 
in  Manhattan,  in  any  case  a  mere  question  of  time,  was  secured  on 
the  occupation  of  New  Netherland  in  1664.  Governor  Nicolls  was  a 
steadfast  upholder  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  divine  service 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  at  once 
instituted  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort  by  the  garrison  chaplain.  After  a 
brief  interruption  of  a  few  years,  caused  by  the  reoccupation  of  the 
town  by  the  Dutch,  with  Captain  Anthony  Colve  as  governor,  the 
order  was  resumed  early  in  1674,  and  continued  without  interruption, 
the  English  and  Dutch  using  the  chapel  at  different  hours,  in  that 
amicable  spirit  which  has  always  marked  the  two  people  in  then- 
ecclesiastical  relations  to  each  other. 

"With  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English,  religious 
liberty  was  established,  and  the  Dutch  enjoyed  privileges  that  had 
long  been  denied  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  were  not  allowed,  as 
in  Holland,  to  assemble  in  private  houses,1  or  follow  the  particular 
form  of  religion  which  they  might  prefer.  The  instructions  of  King 
Charles  to  his  commissioners  declared  it  scandalous  that  any  man 
should  be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  province  of  New- York  always  proceeded  on  this 
belief ;  yet  in  1673,  when  the  Dutch  were  temporarily  in  power,  their 
governor,  Colve,  decreed  that  no  Englishman  could  hold  office  unless 
a  communicant  of  the  Dutch  Church.  The  Duke  of  York,  however, 
though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  consequently  disabled 
by  the  Test  Act,  was  exceedingly  kind  to  dissenters  like  himself,  and 
decreed  religious  liberty  not  simply  for  "all  Christians,"  but  "all 
persons."  Governor  Dongan,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  came  over  in 
1683,  administered  the  law  impartially,  showing  himself  wise,  high- 
minded,  and  disinterested.  The  instructions  of  Dongan  were  express,2 
and  he  faithfully  carried  them  out  so  far  as  he  was  able,  never 
allowing  personal  views  to  interfere  with  official  duty.  The  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  was  indeed  remarkable, — the  Roman 
Catholic  governor  being  strictly  commanded  by  a  Roman  Catholic 

1  The  liberty  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  was  yor  government:  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  liberty  of  worshiping  in  a  private  house.  as  it  is  now  establisht,  read  each  Sunday  and  Holy 
Public  worship  was  illegal  apart  from  the  es-  day,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  administered 
tablished  church.  The  Presbyterians  and  some  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
otters,  however,  were  denied  a  charter,  which  You  shall  bee  careful  that  the  Churches  already 
has  been  represented  as  the  suppression  and  built  there  shall  bee  well  and  orderly  kept,  and. 
death  of  religious  liberty.  more  built,  as  y  Colony  shall,  by  God's  blessing, 

2  "  You  shall  take  especial  care  that  God  Al-  bee  improved."  (New-York  Colonial  Documents, 
mighty  bee  devoutly  and  duly  served  throughout  Vol.  Ill,  p.  372.) 
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king  to  support,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority,  an  ecclesiastical 
system  opposed  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Koine' 

The  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  of  whom  we  have 
any  account  was  the  Kev.  Charles  Wolley,  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  whom  the  Duke  of  York  sent  out  with  Andros,  1C74. 
AVolIey,  however,  did  not  achieve  much  success,  and  eventuallv  re- 
turned to  England.  Prior  to  If  is; ;  there  appears  to  have  been  i 
vacancy  in  the  chaplaincy  of  about  two  years;  but,  August  :T>,  K;s:i, 
Dongau  came  out  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Cordon,  though  for  his  own 
private  service  he  had  Harvey,  a  Jesuit  priest.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  service  of  Common  Prayer  obtained  a  footing  through 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Eburne,  at  Setauket,  Long  Island.  In  liiSfi  i  new 
set  of  instructions  gave  particular  directions  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  recognizing  the  church  in  the  province  of  New- York  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  investing  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  with  jurisdiction,  dis- 
placing the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  supervision  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  lfochester,  and  Loudon  in 
turn.  At  this  time  Dongan  wrote:  "New-York  has,  first,  a  chaplain, 
belonging  to  the  fort,  of  the  Church  of  England;  secondly  a  Dutch 
Calvinist;  thirdly  a  French  Calvinist ;  fourthly  a  Dutch  Lutheran  — 
there  bee  not  many  of  the  Church  of  England — ranting  Quakers; 
preachers  men  and  women  especially ;  singing  Quakers ;  Anti- 
Sabbatarians ;  some  Anabaptists,  some  Independents,  some  Jews;  in 
short,  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most  part  of 
none  at  all.1'  lie  also  says  that  the  "Creat  Church"  served  both 
Dutch  and  English,  but  it  was  so  inconveniently  situated  within  the 
fort,  that  he  desired  an  order  might  be  given  for  building  another,  for 
which  ground  had  already  been  set  apart.  In  the  chaplaincy  .losias 
Clarke  followed  John  Cordon,  being  appointed  March  7,  >1.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  population  of  lfi(>4,  which  included 
fifteen  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  now  risen  to  about 
fifteen  thousand,  yet  the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  small.  Pew  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  families  had  come 
over,  though  the  French  had  arrived  in  force  from  St.  Christopher's 
and  from  England,  while  Dongan  said  that  many  were  expected,  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  having  sent  thousands  out  of  Franc. 

The  liev.  Alexander  Innis  succeeded  Chaplain  Clarke,  April  JO,  UMi. 
He  is  described  by  one  authority  as  at  heart  "a  meerc  Papist,"  a  state- 
ment which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  question 
was  entering  into  the  public  mind;  while  the  instructions  given  to  the 
new  governor,  Sloughter,  in  KWI,  denied  liberty  of  public  worship 

1  The  spirit  of  tul.-nitii.n  favorc.l  l.y  r.ivi.l     ncain-t  .Ti-niil-*  iiikI  nil  H..iimn  Cm)i..lir   l—i- 

nwndate  was  marred.  hnw.viT.  in  the  yi-ur  17<>l  :i--tie-.  Thi~  ui'limi,  hm.rwr.  v.  in  m>r  ;q>[.r.>i  .-d 
by  the  action  of  ilie  AsMinhly.  which  [>;^sedu  I'ill     I'V  'town. 
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to  "papists,"  thus  taking  a  step  backward  in  respect  to  religious 
liberty.  This  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Leisler  movement,  which 
was  anti-Roman. 

In  1691  the  New- York  Assembly  passed  an  act  maintaining  the 
Test  Act,  and  denying  liberty  to  "  persons  of  the  Romish  religion." 
In  the  same  year  Governor  Slougbter  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  for  "settling  a  Ministry"  in  the  province.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  election,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  city  of  New-York, 
of  a  body  to  consist  of  two  wardens  and  ten  vestrymen,  who  should 
have  the  power  to  nominate  a  suitable  person  to  serve  as  minister  of 
the  city.  This  body  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  church  vestry 
afterward  provided  for  upon  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Church;  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  parish.,  and  its  functions  and 
modes  of  procedure  were  entirely  different.  Governor  Fletcher,  who 
was  appointed  March  1,  1692,  took  up  the  matter  with  vigor,  and,  be- 
ginning with  a  declaration  that  the  law  of  Magna  Charta  provided  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  the  realm,  succeeded,  as  he  informed  his  gov- 
ernment at  home,  "  in  getting  them  [the  Assembly]  to  settle  a  fund 
for  a  ministry  in  the  city  of  New -York  and  three  more  counties." 
The  vestry  having  been  duly  elected  by  the  freeholders  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  voted  to  raise  one  hundred  pounds  by  taxation 
for  the  support  of  a  minister,  but  followed  this  up  by  decreeing  "  that 
a  Dissenting  Minister  be  called  to  have  the  Cure  of  Souls  in  this 
Citty."  This  action  was  taken  against  the  wisb  of  a  minority,  who 
regarded  the  bill  as  intended  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  governor's  wishes. 
No  result  followed,  as  Governor  Fletcher  declined  to  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  dissenter ;  and  so  matters  stood  till  the  following 
year,  when  a  new  vestry  was  elected.  In  this  body  the  minority  was 
largely  increased,  though  the  majority  still  opposed  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  governor's  desire,  till,  a  threat  being  made  to  pros- 
ecute the  recalcitrant  members,  they  at  last  consented  to  proceed, 
and  accordingly  voted,  nem.  con.,  to  call  "Mr.  William  Vesey"  as 
minister  of  New-York.  It  appears  that  about  five  members  were 
opposed  to  his  election ;  they  did  not  care,  however,  to  vote  against 
him,  and  remained  sullenly  silent.  No  immediate  result  followed  from 
this  action :  it  was  understood  that  it  had  been  taken  by  the  vestry 
under  a  fear  of  prosecution  for  contumacy,  and  that  the  dissenting 
influence  was  still  in  the  majority. 

About  this  time  an  important  step  was  taken  by  the  friends  and 
members  of  the  church,  who,  tired  of  the  contest  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  amorphous  and  ill-assorted  city  vestry,  organized  under 
the  name  of  "Managers  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
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the  City  of  New-York,"  and  began  an  active  campaign  in  the  cause  of 
the  church.  The  result  of  this  wise  movement  soon  appeared,  Tor  ;it 
the  next  election,  January  U,  lGIMi,  a  majority  was  secured  favorable 
to  the  governor  and  the  Church  of  England,  a  strong  representation 
of  the  "Managers"  being  chosen  as  members  of  the  vestry,  i!  was  at 
once  voted  that  the  call  to  Mr.  Yesey  be  renewed,  and  he  accepted  the 
position,  and  proceeded  to  England  for  ordination.  Governor  Fletcher 
acquiesced,  though  his  preference  was  for  a  clergyman  who  had  served 
for  a  time  at  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  and  whom  he  wished  to  have 
for  his  private  chaplain.1  It  has  been  the  custom  of  most  writers  on 
this  subject  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ye<ey  as  a  dissenter;  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statement;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  full 
and  clear  to  the  point  that  he  came  of  a  Church  of  England  family  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  and  that  he  was  carefully  trained  in  the  church's 
ways,  his  father  being  an  ardent  Jacobite.  Graduated  from  Harvard 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  exercise 
his  gifts  as  opportunity  offered;  and  it  being  impossible  to  obtain 
holy  orders  in  this  country,  he  appears  to  have  served  as  what  we 
should  call  a  "  lay  reader"  in  various  parts  of  tin;  country,  but  always 
in  the  interests  of  his  own  church,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  take  orders  at  as  early  a  date  as  might  be  convenient.  Papers 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Propagation  Society,  and  recently 
discovered,  clear  up  the  subject  and  enable  us  to  contradict  the  long 
series  of  misrepresentations  resulting  from  want  of  full  information. 
It  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Yesey  officiated  at  Sag  on  Long  Island  be- 
fore he  went  to  Hempstead,  and  that  he  came  to  New-York  not  as  i 
dissenting  minister  from  Long  Island,  but  as  a  duly  appointed  officiant 
at  King's  Chapel  in  Boston;  and  that  throughout  his  lay  ministry  he 
had  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  represented  the  church. 
The  charge  that  he  was  originally  a  dissenter,  and  turned  his  coat  to 
secure  the  place  in  New-York,  was  a  malicious  invention  of  bis  ene- 
mies, originating  long  after  his  ordination,  and  accepted  thoughtlessly 
by  church  writers;  we  have  its  flat  contradiction  in  documentary 
evidence  and  iu  a  letter  written  by  himself  in  denial  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Yesey  went  out  to  England  for  ordination,  as  has  already  been 
observed.  He  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  attention.  The 
degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred,  on  him  by  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
July  S,  Ifi!)7.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  same  month,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  priest  on  the  _d  of  August  fol- 
lowing; and  in  December  be  returned  to  New-York.  During  his 
absence  the  "Managers  of  the  Church  of  England"  bad  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  in  conformity  with  the  M  in  if try 
Act  of  KJSIfl,  the  exclusive  benefit  of  which  they  desired  to  have  ap- 

'  Arrives  :f  the  I'ropn>iiiti<.ii  S..ri.-tv.  Vol.  IX.  N»-  ]'.»,  nml  "  Clmivli  Pr.'-v"  _M:ir.-li  .'7, 
Vi.L.  IV.—  13. 
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plied  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Trinity 
Church ;  and  upon  his  return,  Mr.  Vesey  found  the  new  parish  in  ex- 
istence with  a  charter  of  its  own,  and  lacking  nothing  but  a  rector. 
The  honor  of  the  final  proceedings  belongs  to  the  city  vestiy,  by  whom, 
at  a  meeting  held  February  24,  he  was  elected  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
parish,  the  Bishop  of  London  being,  under  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter, the  titular  rector.  The  induction  took  place  on  Christmas  Day, 
1697,  in  the  New  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  street,  there  being  as  yet 
no  church  edifice  in  the  parish.  Grovernor  Fletcher  acted  as  inducting 
officer,  and  two  of  the  Dutch  clergy  were  present  as  witnesses ;  Dom- 
ine  Selyns  testifying  that  the  Dutch  and  English  lived  together  in  all 
friendship.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  objection  whatever  was 
made  by  the  Dutch  to  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Trinity  Church,  as 
they  had  previously  obtained  an  excellent  one  of  their  own.  Trinity 
Church  was  opened  for  divine  service,  March  13, 1698,  when  the  rector 
read  the  declaration  of  the  Bishop  of  London  attesting  his  conformity, 
and  fully  entered  upon  his  work.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
pass  his  life  in  tranquillity ;  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  his  rector- 
ship of  fifty  years,  he  was  subjected  to  attack,  sometimes  by  the  dis- 
senters, whose  hostility  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  province  was  intense;  anon  by  the  royal  governors,  of 
whom  several  were  but  indifferent  churchmen ;  and  again  by  ma- 
rauders on  the  church  estate  and  property.  Being  of  the  anti-Leis- 
lerian  party,  he  came  into  conflict  with  Bellomont,  who  succeeded 
Fletcher ;  and  under  Bellomont's  successor  he  fared  no  better ;  while' 
during  the  administration  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan  the  situa- 
tion became  serious.  The  infamous  Chief  Justice  Atwood,  who  had 
condemned  Bayard  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  threatened  the  rector 
personally,  and  insinuated  that  he  had  fled  from  the  city  to  escape 
prosecution :  a  charge  as  false  as  it  was  injurious.  On  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Cornbury,  the  Leisler  faction  was  finally  ejected,  and  Atwood 
escaped  to  England,  gratifying  his  spleen  by  writing  a  book  in  which 
he  maligned  Mr.  Vesey. 

Notwithstanding  the  political  agitation  of  the  period,  the  parish 
remained  internally  in  perfect  peace,  and  rapidly  grew  in  favor  and 
prosperity.  The  records  contain  much  that  is  curious  and  instructive, 
as  well  as  of  general  interest  apart  from  mere  ecclesiastical  annals. 
The  parish  church  was- adorned  and  perfected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
regarded  as  very  attractive  and  imposing;  and  the  rector  was  assisted 
in  his  constantly  growing  duties  by  the  garrison  chaplains.  In  1703 
the  church  came  into  possession  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land,  subse- 
quently known  as  "  King's  Farm,"  which  has  proved  the  source  of 
immense  services  rendered  to  religion,  education,  and  science  during 
nearly  two  hundred  years ;  many  parishes  and  churches  in  this  city 
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and  elsewhere  owe  their  existence  to  that  endowment,  and  to  Ihis  was 
also  due  the  foundation  of  Kind's  ( 'ollege,  u< »w  expanding  intot 'olumbia 
University.  Work  among  the  negn.es  was  vigorously  earned  on  by  tin- 
aid  of  Elias  Neau,  formerly  an  elder  in  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
but  subsequently  a  member  of  Trinity  Parish;  and  from  this  has 
sprung,  after  many  years,  the  modern  Church  of  St.  Philip  in  this  city. 
According  to  u  letter  by  Lewis  Morris,  the  church  made  little  pro- 
gress under  t'ornbury's  administration,  the  governor  being  the  grand 
obstacle  to  growth.  By  his  quarrel  with  Mackamie,  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  he  embarrassed  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  falsely 
charged  that  the  church  was  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  Presby- 
terians, which  could  not  possibly  have  been  farther  from  tins  case.' 
Air.  Vesey  managed  to  keep  the  peace  with  Corubury,  who,  when  dis- 
missed, was  thrown  into  jail  by  his  New- York  creditors.  His  suc- 
cessor, Lovelace,  wras  cordially  received  by  the  parish;  and  on  his 
death,  Mr.  Vesey  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed, 
and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  his  ambitious  style  in  depicting  "  the  perfeet 
man."  Governor  Ingoldesby  followed  with  an  administration  of  eleven 
months,  while  Mr.  Vesey  supplemented  his  parish  duties  by  serving 
as  chaplain  to  the  ships  of  war,  at  a  time  when,  as  he  says,  ''my  an- 
nual income  sometimes  leaves  me  in  debt  in  this  publick  and  expen- 
sive place."  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  inaugurate 
the  services  of  the  church  in  Harlem,  but  after  a  trial  the  effort  was 
abandoned  as  premature. 

Governor  Hunter's  administration  was  a  trying  one  for  the  reel  or 
and  the  parish.  Arriving  June  Hi,  1710,  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
church  authorities  with  the  usual  address.  His  manners  were  plau- 
sible, but  Mr.  Vesey  mistrusted  him,  and  not  without  reason;  i  h..t 
controversy  sprang  up,  in  the  course  of  which  the  governor,  aban- 
doning the  parish  church  and  worshiping  in  the  chapel  in  the  fort, 
was  represented  as  being  unfavorable  to  the  establishment.  In  1714, 
the  finances  of  the  parish  having  become  involved,  Mr.  Vesey  went 
to  England  with  a  double  object, —  to  obtain  assistance  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  to  secure  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  official  relations  to  his  adversaries  at  home.  Talbot, 
the  church  missionary  at  Burlington,  New  .Jersey,  wrote:  "  Pro.  \  cm>v, 
.V  Rector  of  Trinity,  is  fled  before  the  Philistines,"  a  remark  which 
tiovernur  Hunter  quoted  with  great  relish.  During  Mr.  \  esey's 
absence,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Talbot  and  Poyer  of  Jamaica  were  secured 
as  pulpit  supplies.  The  result  of  Mr.  VescyV  visit  b>  Knglaud 
was  a  substantial  victory  over  his  enemies ;  he  returned  with  ihe  ap- 
pointment of  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Hunter  eom- 

1  See  "Centennial  Ilii-tury  of  the  Diocese  of  NYw-Ynrk,"  |i.  Mil,  anil  Hriirc*'-  "  Hi-fury  <>1' 
Frvsliytrri«iii-iii."  \:  r.L* 
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plained  that  he  entered  New-York  "in  triumph."  During  his  absence, 
the  city  vestry  (not  the  vestry  of  Trinity)  had  withheld  his  stipend, 
but  the  home  government  took  up  the  matter  and  forced  them  to  pay 
what  was  due.  After  all  this  a  settlement  was  effected,  the  governor 
gave  up  his  attendance  on  the  services  in  the  chapel  in  the  fort,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Vesey  spent  the  rest  of  their  time  in  amity  and  peace. 
In  1720  the  congregation  was  growing  so  fast  that  it  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  church.  Soon  after  (April  20,  1720),  Hunter's  administra- 
tion ended,  and  Burnet,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  com- 
missioned in  his  place.  His  relations  with  the  parish  were  amicable. 
Montgomerie  followed  Burnet  in  1727.  Commissary  Vesey,  however, 
did  not  enjoy  uninterrupted  peace,  as  he  was  obliged  to  maintain 
discipline  among  the  clergy.  The  records  of  the  times  contain  dis- 
agreeable cases,  though  they  show  that  he  was  determined  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard ;  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  his  administration,  he  found  that  he  had  erred,  he 
generously  acknowledged  the  error  and  made  amends.  Whitfield  was 
in  New- York  in  April,  1739,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  church,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  preach,  as  the  rector  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
his  revival  methods. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  dwell  upon  details  further,  and 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  superintending  the  work  of  the  parish,  look- 
ing carefully  after  the  interests  of  the  colored  population,  the  music 
of  the  church,  and  the  parish  school,  he  held  an  even  course,  constantly 
overcoming  criticism  and  rising  in  the  esteem  of  all  within  and  with- 
out the  church,  untir  July  11,  1746,  when  his  long  career  came  to  an 
end,  in  the  seventy-second  yean  Public  and  private  testimony  unite 
in  attesting  his  worth,  and  in  describing  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to 
the  people  of  New- York ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  one  of  the 
pillars  of  church  and  state  fell  when  William  Vesey  was  no  more.1 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Vesey,  the  Eev.  Henry  Barclay  was  called 
to  the  rectorship.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Barclay,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  Indian  missionary  work  on  the  upper  Hudson. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1714,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1734;  he  was  a  man  of  culture  and  attainments,  and  was  able  to  preach 
in  the  Dutch  language.  Mr.  Barclay  was  inducted  into  his  office  on 
Sunday,  October  23,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  read  his  declaration  of  conformity. 
The  parish  now  became  more  than  ever  active  in  good  works ;  several 
clergymen,  including  the  Eev.  Mr.  Charlton  and  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  were  laboring  in  it  as  assistant  ministers,  and  the  need  of 
enlarged  accommodation  for  the  people  led  to  the  erection  of  a  "chapel 

1  His  will  and  that  of  hia  wife  are  interesting  and  Important  documents,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of 
Wills,  Liber  XX,  p.  573,  and  Liher  XXIV,  pp.  240,  242. 
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of  ease."  Measures  were  also  taken  to  provide  i  suitable  house  for 
the  charity  school,  which  had  been  taught  by  Mr.  llildreth  in  tlie  liel- 
fry  of  the  church.  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  first  of  the  numerous 
chapels  of  the  parish,  was  opened  July  1,  1752,  with  considerable 
parade  and  ceremony,  the  occasion  marking  an  important  point  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  It  is  described  as  a  very  neat  building,  plan- 
ned by  Hubert  Crommelin,  a  member  of  the  vestry;  it  had  a  lofty, 
irregular  tower  and  spire,  172  feet  in  height.  It  was  under  the  general 
charge  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Auehmuty.  On  the  2: id  of  February,  1  ".")(.>,  the 
new  charity-school  house  was  destroyed  by  a  tiro  which  rilled  the  com- 
munity with  alarm  and  endangered  the  church.  Notwithstanding  this 
untoward  event  and  the  consequent  loss,  the  parish  continued  to  grow 
in  favor  and  popularity,  and  money  flowed  in  from  interested  friends. 

On  January  31,  173;!,  the  parish  took  important  action  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  music  by  the  appointment  of  "William  Tuckey, 
who  was  to  teach  singing,  serving  also  as  clerk  with  Mr.  llildreth, 
teacher  to  "fifty  poor  children1'  in  the  parish  school.  There  being 
now  two  congregations  and  a.  rapidly  increasing  work,  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Samuel  .Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  invited,  December  20, 17.i:i,  to 
liecume  an  assistant  minister;  and  on  April  lo  following  he  left  the 
place  where  lie  had  labored  for  thirty-two  years  to  commence  work 
as  "lecturer,11  having  also  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
Trinity  soon  after  made  ;i  grant  of  land  for  the  institution,  so  that 
Columbia.  College  is  substantially  the  creation  of  the  parish.  This  the 
dissenters  recognized  by  their  vigorous  opposition  to  the  institution, 
which  was  chartered  in  spite  of  their  hostility.  The  Mogardus  heirs 
were  now  active  in  asserting  their  claim  to  parish  lands,  lait  the 
"New-York  Mercury1'  of  October  27,  17(H),  gave  the  result  of  a  re- 
markable trial,  which  settled  the  question  for  all  time,  however 
ignorance  may  lie  played  upon  t«>  keep  an  unfounded  belief  alive: 
"LastAVeek  a  remarkable  Tryal,  which  has  been  in  the  Law  near 
20  years,  came  on  in  the  Supreme  Court  here,  between  the  Hector 
and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New- York  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  and  the  family  of  the  lirowers,  who  sued  for  '12 
acres  of  the  King's  Farm,  when  the  Jury,  after  being  out  nlmiit  20 
Minutes,  gave  their  Verdict  in  favor  of  the  Defendants.™  This  was 
really  the  end  of  the  Rogardus  or  Brower  claim,  which  has  been 
agitated  by  the  "heirs  of  Anneke  Jans,"  who  was  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Everardus  "Bogardus.  All  following  assaults  upon  the  rights  of 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  have  proved  idle,  not  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  legal  mind.  On  April  .\  17(i3,  the  idea  of  church 
extension  was  again  agitated;  the  movement  was  encouraged  liy  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Dutch  congregation,  where  the  Dutch  la ntrua te- 
lnet with,  a  growing  unpopularity.    Besides,  intermarriages  woven- 
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couraged,  and  the  young  people  improved  every  opportunity  for  fre- 
quenting Trinity  Church.  The  feeling  had  now  set  in  which  finally 
has  forced  the  Dutch  communion  at  large  to  strike  their  flag,  and  drop 
the  word  "  Dutch "  from  their  titles.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  introduce  English  preaching,  yet  with  this 
concession  the  exodus  could  not  be  stayed. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  erect  a  second  chapel.  The  "foundation," 
according  to  the  "Mercury,"  was  laid  May  14,  1761.  The  rector, 
however,  was  not  to  see  the  end  of  the  work,  for  we  suddenly  learn 
that  on  August  20,  1761,  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  D.  D.,  passed  away, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  took  place  from  Trinity 
Church,  and  Mr.  Auchmuty  preached  from  Rev.  xiv.  13  "  to  a  pro- 
digious large  audience."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty  succeeded  to 
the  rectorship  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Barclay,  and  was  inducted  on 
the  mandate  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  September  1,  having 
previously  taken  the  prescribed  oaths  in  Fort  George.  The  new  rec- 
tor was  of  Scotch  descent,  born  at  Boston,  grad-    #  j>     ^  , 


uated  from  Harvard  College  in  1742,  and  ad-  J Ug^^ 
mitted  to  holy  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Upon  his  recommen- 
dation, the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie  and  subsequently  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis 
were  elected  assistant  ministers.  With  the  Dutch  Church,  Trinity 
was  during  this  period,  as  always,  at  peace,  holding  the  most  cordial 
relations ;  but  Mr.  Auchmuty  complained  that  the  Presbyterians  kept 
up  a  restless  opposition,  both  as  regarded  religion  and  education. 
The  church  prospered,  however.  From  about  1758  the  custom  came 
in  of  holding  conventions  to  consider  and  promote  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  England  in  America.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury 
served  as  secretary,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  then  living  at  Stratford  and 
compelled  by  age  to  forego  active  work  in  the  ministry,  rendered 
valuable  aid  as  president. 

The  new  chapel,  known  as  St.  Paul's,  was  opened  October  30,  1766, 
with  services  that  marked  the  growing  religious  feeling  and  ecclesias- 
tical taste  of  the  people  of  New- York.  The  building  was  recognized  as 
"  one  of  the  most  elegant  edifices  on  this  continent."  Dr.  Auchmuty 
preached  the  sermon,  and  a  full  band  supplemented  the  vocal  music, 
Mr.  Tuckey  being  awarded  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  additional  for 
his  success  as  conductor  on  this  memorable  occasion.  All  the 
authorities  of  the  State  on  this  occasion  recognized  Trinity  as  the 
legal  establishment. 

An  important  action  marked  December  23, 1766,  as  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Provoost,  who  was  destined  to  exert  so  important  an  influence  on  the 
parish,  was  elected  at  that  time  as  assistant  minister,  while  soon 
after  a  residence  was  built  for  the  rector.  "While  the  church  was  thus 
increasing  in  prosperity,  a  movement  was  undertaken  which  finally 
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ended  in  disestablishment.  It  is  mi  in t crest ing  fact  that  the  first  step* 
toward  this  end  were  taken  l.y  men  devoted  to  the  church,  under  the 
lead  of  Lewis  Morris,  long  an  earnest  member  of  the  <  'hurdi  ..)' 
England.  On  April  (i,  17(i!»,  Sir.  Morris  began  a  movement  fur  the 
relief  of  non-Episcopalians  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  Epis- 
copal worship,  which,  however,  was  not  accomplished  until  the  liritish 
Constitution  had  been  set  aside  in  this  country.  Hills  were  passed  in 
reference  to  the  desired  relief,  but  were  rejected  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  disestablishment  was  delayed  until  1777. 

The  political  and  social  disturbances  which  preceded  the  [(evolution 
were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  parish.  Early  in  17(iSi  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  strict  economy  in  administration,  though  all  obli- 
gations were  honorably  met.  The  Bogardus  heirs,  having  no  standing 
in  law,  resorted  from  time  to  time  to  violent  and  disorderly  actions  in 
asserting  their  false  claim  to  the  property  of  the  church,  and  it  berame 
necessary  on  one  or  more  occasions  to  resist  them  by  force.  Jn  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  August  11,  17fi!i,  the  church  lost  n  power- 
ful friend ;  and  Dr.  Auehmuty  warned  the  liishop  of  London  on  the 
danger  of  appointing  a  new  governor  opposed  to  the  church  and  the 
college.  Under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  and  <!nv- 
ernor  Tryon  the  financial  dilhYulties  in<  reased,  and  the  liev.  Mr,  I'ro- 
voost  withdrew,  the  vest  ry  finding  it  no  longer  possible  to  pay  his 
salary.  During  the  year  1 77l2  the  parish  maintained  a  sort  of  war  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  assaults  of  the  Bogardus  heirs,  and  were 
compelled  to  resort  for  that  purpose  to  legal  process,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  invaders.  Upon  the  departure  "f  Governor  Tryon  for 
England,  April  7,  1774,  the  great  seal  of  the  province  was  left  with 
Lieutenant-Go vernor  Golden.  In  May  the  convent  ion  of  tin-  clergy  of 
the  province  was  held  in  Trinity  Church.  In  the  midst  of  the  distur- 
bances of  this  time  occurred  the  death  of  the  liev.  -Mm  < tgilvie ;  the 
liev.  John  Bowden  and  the  liev.  Benjamin  Moore  were  now  brought 
into  the  parish  as  assistants.  "When  Tryon  returned  and  undertook 
the  hopeless  task  of  maintaining  order,  the  public  excitement  increased 
and  the  clergy  were  drawn  into  it.  Mr.  Inglis  fought  lustily  for  church 
and  king,  and  used  his  pen  and  voice  with  vigor.  Dr.  Mylcs  Cuoper, 
president  of  King's  College,  was  also  in  the  arena,  and  Dr.  Thomas  1!. 
Chandler  of  Elizabeth,  X.  d.,  also  appeared  in  the  fray.  Dr.  Aueh- 
muty's  health  was  feeble  ;  he  retired  to  New  .1  ersey,  leaving  Mr.  Inglis 
in  charge.  Except  in  the  city  of  New -York,  the  English  churches  were 
clo>ed.  Inglis  was  finally  obliged  to  take  the  same  eour>e,  ;md  on 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Revolutionary  forces,  he  withdrew 
to  Flushing,  locking  up  the  churches  and  carrying  the  keys  with  him. 
Up»u  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and 
the  reoccupation  of  NYw-York  by  the  British,  Mr.  Inglis  returned  and 
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resumed  his  work.  Then  followed  the  great  fire,  in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  Trinity  Church  was  destroyed,  while  the  two  chapels,  St. 
George's  and  St.  Paul's,  narrowly  escaped.  Dr.  Auchmuty  succeeded, 
after  great  trouble  and  exposure,  in  getting  through  the  lines,  and  re- 
turned to  New -York  in  November,  a  sick  and  broken  man,  and  nigh 
unto  death.  He  passed  away  March  4,  1777,  very  suddenly,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  officiated  at  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding the  day  before.  He  was  a  faithful  priest,  an  able  man,  and  a 
gentle  and  lovely  character,  adorning  his  profession  in  all  ways.  Dr. 
Charles  Inglis  succeeded  to  the  rectorship.  The  induction  took  place 
in  Trinity  churchyard,  under  the  supervision  of  Governor  Tryon,  the 
new  rector  laying  his  hand  upon  the  charred  ruins  of  the  parish  church 
in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  conformity.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  approving  the  election,  said,  "I  know  Mr.  Inglis  to  be  a 
person  of  most  eminent  abilities,  of  great  judgment,  integrity  and 
piety."  Mr.  Bowden,  the  assistant,  had  gone  to  Jamaica,  and  decided 
not  to  return  to  New  -York,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  impaired  health. 

By  the  action  of  the  vestry,  October  29, 1779,  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  Church  from  nine  to  eleven,  Sun- 
day mornings,  in  recognition  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  ever  shown 
by  that  corporation  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Dutch  Church  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  courtesy,  April  8,  1780,  saying :  "  The  Christlike 
behaviour  and  kind  attention  shown  us  in  our  distress  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  antient  Reformed  Dutch  Congregation,  who  have  always  consid- 
ered the  interests  of  the  two  churches  inseparable."  The  brief  rectorship 
of  Mr.  Inglis  was  confined  to  the  period  between  the  death  of  Mr. 
Auchmuty  and  the  evacuation  of  New- York  by  the  British  forces,  No- 
vember 25, 1783.  During  that  period  he  bore  himself  with  great  dignity, 
and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  Upon  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  he  found  his  occupation  gone,  his  name  being  on  the 
bill  of  attainder  and  his  property  being  confiscated ;  and  he  accordingly 
resigned  and  withdrew.  In  other  colonies  amnesty  was  liberally 
granted  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  Revolutionary  "War,  and 
with  the  good  result  of  retaining  in  the  country  men  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  ability,  who  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  inevitable  and  do 
their  best  as  honest  citizens  under  the  change  of  government.  Not  so 
in  the  province  of  New- York,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  no  re- 
action of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  loyalists,  and  no  disposition  to  adopt 
a  magnanimous  policy  toward  individuals  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  during  the  civil  strife.  Considering  his  position,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  rector  to  do  but  to  resign  his 
charge  and  leave  the  country.  Subsequently  to  his  removal  to  Nova 
Scotia,  his  merits  were  acknowledged  by  an  appointment  to  the 
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Episcopal  office,  and  lie  closed  his  carver  with  tin-  honors  and  respon- 
sihilities  of  the  first  colonial  bishop  in  North  America.  I)r.  Iii^liss 
farewell  sermon  was  preached  I  >e1oher  1 7s:;.  His  assisiani.  the  Key. 
Benjamin  Moore, — afterward  Bishop  of  New- York, —  was  eleeted  to 
fill  his  place,  and  accepted  the  call;  but  it  was  seventeen  wars  before  he 
entered  upon  the  office.  Upon  the  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  parish  accepted  the  situation  cheerfully,  ami  proceeded  with  its 
work.  On  the  17th  of  April,  17S4,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  which  brought  the  charter  of  Trinity  Church  into  conformity 

with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New- York;  and  when  this  was  a<  ni- 

plished,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  of  the  election  of  the  Wev. 
.Mr.  Moore  the  previous  year,  and  thus  his  entrance  into  the  rednr- 
ship  was  delayed.  The  new  vestry  proceeded  to  elect  the  KVv. 
Samuel  I'rovoost,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  "  Whig  Episcopalians,'' 
and  highly  in  favor  on  account  of  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  against  the  crown.  Ten  years  previous  to  that  time 
he  had  I  >een  an  assistant  minister  of  the  parish,  but  had  withdrawn 
to  retirement  and  the  enjoyment  of  a.  country  life,  being  an  adherent 
to  the  American  cause,  and  not  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  his 
coreligionists.1 

Now  followed  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church,  for  which  the 
plans  were  drawn  by  J.  Robinson.'-  The  "Advertiser'''  of  June  is 
invited  proposals  for  taking  down  the  walls  of  tin'  ruined  church 
uas  low  as  the  sills  of  the  windows  all  around,"  leveling  the  chancel 
walls  to  the  ground,  and  cleaning  the  stones ;  anil  on  July  S  proposals 
were  invited  for  laying  i  "new  foundation."  August  '2'.)  they  laid 
'■  the  foundation  stone  to  the  honor  of  almighty  (Jod  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.''  The  building  was  10-1  by  72  feet; 
the  si  .ire  is  set  down  at  2l  MJ  feet.  The  "New- York  Magazine,"  Janu- 
ary, 171H),  speaks  of  the  church  as  "not  yet  complete."  March  lT>, 
l7S'),was  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice,  in  which  a  pew 


1  Mr.  Frovoost.  who  had  come  to  town  February 
2.  17*4.  was  formally  called  to  the  rectorship .111  the 
Jil  of  April.  The  work  of  the  parish  now  pro- 
ceeded without  interni  jit  ion.  It  iva*  represented 
at  a  meeting  of  clerical  ami  lay  deputies  from  the 
church  in  several  of  the  States,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. June  A  convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  was  held  in  New-York.  May  :i.  17Mi,  at  which 
-Mr.  I'roviMi-t  was  recommended  for  i-oum ■.■ration  to 
the  epii-enpate  :  and  soon  after  the  I'niver-ity  of 
Pennsylvania  cave  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  ennserration  took  place  in  the  e Imp- 
el of  Lambeth  Palace.  London,  rVbnmvv  4.  17*7. 
Heachinfr  New- York  on  Easter  Dav  of  hie  >aim- 
year  (April  ISi.  he  resumed  his  dmie.  us  rector, 
beinc  now  also  bishop  of  the  diocese  nf  \ew-Y- >rk. 
and  serving-  also  as  one  uf  the  tru-tees  of  Culnm- 


bin  Collets.    Hi-hop  I'rovoost  wa-  al-n  Chaplain 

Of  the  United  State*  Sellille. 

Over  tin  eastern  door,  under  Ihe  porch,  w.i-  Ihe 
inscription  : 

n.  O.  M 
TRINITY  Cin'Kl  lI 
was  first  founded  in  the  year  lli%.  enlarged  uud 
beautified  in  17:i7,  and  entirely  de-ip.ved  in  ihe 
llm.t  Confbi>rr;UioTL  of  the  City,  .September  Jl, 
177ti. 

THIS  HUlLDINO  WAN 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  f.-niier 
CIUKI'II 

Himir  Rr.v.  S  "h  i  t.  Vkmvum.t.  1>.  11  .  K>  .-t-r. 
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with  a  canopy  was  set  apart  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
while  another  was  assigned  to  the  governor  and  members  of  Congress. 

Bishop  Provoost  resigned  the  rectorship,  December  22, 1800,  in  con- 
sequence of  failing  health.  The  same  day  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Moore 
was  elected  and  inducted  to  the  rectorship.  Mr.  Moore  was  unani- 
mously elected  Bishop  of  New-York,  September  5, 1801,  and  conse- 
crated in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  September  following. 
The  Rev.  John  Bisset  was  elected  assistant  minister,  and  about  this 
time  a  new  organ  was  imported  from  England.  The  policy  was  now 
instituted  of  making  grants  of  land. to  new  parishes  and  other  institu- 
tions. To  a  certain  extent  this  had  been  previously  done.  January 
16,  1786,  the  vestry  had  voted  that  a  good  lot  of  ground  should  be 
granted  to  each  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  city,  for  the 
use  of  their  session  pastors  for  the  time  being;  for  which  the  "First 
Presbyterian  Congregation "  returned  thanks,  as  also  the  "  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,"  an  act  that  carried  special  significance,  as 
showing  that  the  parish  was  in  no  way  embarrassed  by  the  action 
of  that  denomination.  Gifts  and  grants  were  now  made  freely,  and 
to  such  an  amount  that  it  is  computed  that  during  the  period  through 
which  this  policy  was  pursued  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  estate 
of  the  corporation  was  given  away.  Thirteen  lots  of  land,  together 
with  a  bell  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  was  given  to  St.  Mark's 
Church,  the  number  of  lots  being  afterward  increased  to  thirty, 
valued  in  1847  at  $131,500,  and  now  very  much  more  valuable.  Later 
similar  and  separate  donations  were  made  to  Grace  Church,  together 
with  an  organ  for  ^hich  Trinity  paid.  In  fact,  Trinity  was  the 
nursing  mother  of  the  church  throughout  the  city  and  State. 

On  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost,  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Moore, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  elected  rector  of  the  parish  seventeen 
years  before,  was  now  again  chosen,  and  entered  upon  his  office.  The 
Eev.  Cave  Jones  was  chosen  as  assistant  minister.  In  1803  the  vestry 
began  to  build  a  new  chapel  on  a  part  of  the  island  then  considered 
very  remote.  It  was  finished  in  1807,  and  still  occupies  its  old  site 
on  Varick  street,  above  Beach,  having  been  consecrated  as  St.  John's 
Chapel.  The  district  became  in  time  the  center  of  fashion,  elegance, 
and  wealth,  and  next  to  St.  John's,  on  the  north,  was  built  a  residence 
for  the  rector,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning 
was  instituted  August  16,  1802,  and  handsomely  endowed  by  Trinity 
Church.  It  is  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  corporation,  and  does  good 
work  in  the  cause  of  theological  education.  Grace  Church  was  founded 
in  1805,  and  endowed  by  Trinity  Church  with  twenty-five  city  lots  and 
large  donations  in  cash,  the  foundation  of  its  present  prosperity.  In  the 
year  1811  Bishop  Moore  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  and  Dr.  Abraham 
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Beach,  the*  assistant  root  or,  administered  the  parish  Cor  nearly  two  years. 
The  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  then  assistant  minister,  was  n'n  the 
nomination  of  Bishop  .Moore  elected  and  consecrated  assistant  bishop; 
iie  was  also  assistant  rector,  having  received  that  appointment  upon 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Beach.  <  m  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore  in  ISlo' 
Hobart  became  bishop  of  the  dio.-e.-e,  and  March  11,  LSHi,  rector 
of  Trinity.  The  name  of  Bishop  Ho- 
bart is  one  of  the  mosi  notable  in  the 
annals  uf  the  diocese  and  tlie  parish. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber U,  177.\  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1793.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
diaconate  by  Bishop  White,  June  3, 
170S,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  Provoost,  April,  1S01.  lb- 
was  a  delegate  to  (Icneral  Convention 
in  1SD1  and  1S04,  and  also  secretary  uf 
the  diocese  of  Xew-York  and  of  the 
House  of  Bishops.  His  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  was  received  from  I'nion 
College  in  1800'.  May  LhJ,  1H11,  he  was 
consecrated  as  assistant  bishop,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  jurisdiction  nn  thedeath 
of  Bishop  Moore,  lie  died  at  Auburn, 
September  10,  1S30,  and  was  buried  under  the  chancel  of  Trinity 
Church.  A  conspicuous  monument  of  the  style  of  the  period  com- 
memorates him;  but  no  monument  was  needed  to  keep  hi  the 
recollection  of  posterity  the  fame  and  acts  of  that  great  champion 
of  the  church  and  devoted  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Hobart,  the  Ho  v.  "William  Berrian  was 
elected  to  the  rectorship,  October  11,  1830.  During  his  long  incum- 
bency of  thirty-two  years,  the  parish  continued  to  grow  and  thrive, 
though  not  without  adverse  circumstances,  and  occasional  assault 
from  enemies.'-    Among  the  most  important  events  of  the  period 
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1  Dr.  .lumps  Milnor  was  born  June  20,  177:!,  in  Iivcn.il  on  (he 
Philadelphia  Hi;  studied  law.  was  admitted  to 
the  liar,  and  in  1H)5  entered  political  life.  Hu 
served  for  two  years  as  member  of  Congress,  and 
upon  Lis  return  homo  became  :l  candidate,  for 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  In 
1-14  lie  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  GenrRc's 
Church  in  X.jw-Vork  citv,  where,  lie  remained 
until  l.is  death  in  1*44.    Dr.  Milnor  ptiblMie.l  :i 

"ThauksKivinic  Day  Sermon."'  "  A  Plea  lor  the  ,1...  how  Dr.  IWr 
Am-riean  ('..Ionization  Society."  "  A  Sermnn  on  duration  «f  vltll^  I 
the  Death  of  Governor  DeWitt  I  linton."  and  "  A  while  the  ininil.er 
Charitable  Judnment  of  the  Opinions  and  i  on-  reading  of  his  sin 
duct  of  Others  Itecoiiiincnded."  vvhii-h  wa«  '-:in\  i-  H. 
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was  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church.  In  the  year  1839  repairs 
were  commenced  upon  the  edifice,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  rebuild;  and 
accordingly  the  present  church  was  erected  after  the  plans  of  Richard 
Upjohn,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  American  architects.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  June  3, 1841,  and  the  new  church  was  consecrated 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  21,  1846.  The  present  church  still  stands 
without  a  rival  among  our  city  churches ;  it  has  been  somewhat  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  and  the  interior  has  been  magnificently 
adorned  and  decorated,  but  substantially  it  remains  as  when  erected, 
the  pride  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  public  build- 
ings. The  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
McCoskry,  Bishop  of  Michigan,  in  presence  of  an  unusually  large 
assemblage  of  clergy  and  laity.  It  has  since  been  the  witness  of 
many  remarkable  services.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was 
the  celebration,  in  1885,  of  the  Centennial  of  the  formation  of  the 
diocese  of  New -York. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  attacks  on  the  church  be- 
fore the  Revolution  by  certain  persons  pretending  to  a  right  to  her 
property  by  virtue  of  descent  from  Anneke  Jans;  and  it  has  been 
noted  that  these  attempts  at  spoliation,  often  disorderly  and  riotous 
in  their  character,  invariably  failed.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  continue  after  the  change  of  government,  and  such  was  the 
case.  The  history  of  the  various  assaults  upon  the  title  of  the  church 
to  its  property  would  be  a  very  interesting  one,  but  there  is  no  space 
lor  more  than  a  very,,  concise  summary.  In  1830  John  Bogardus,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  brought  an  action  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  Trinity  Church,  claiming  as  one  of  her 
heirs  to  be  entitled  to  an  interest  in  the  property,  and  to  an  account- 
ing with  respect  to  his  share  of  the  rents  received  by  the  church. 
The  corporation  pleaded  its  ownership  under  a  grant  from  Queen 
Anne  of  the  23d  of  November,  1705,  and  denied  that  it  was  ever  a 
tenant  in  common  with  the  complainant  or  any  of  his  ancestors. 
Objection  being  made  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  defenses  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  made,  they  were  sustained  as  to  form  by  the 
chancellor  on  August  6,  1833,  and  on  an  appeal  to  the  Court  for  the 
Correction  of  Errors  they  were  sustained  by  that  court  in  December, 
1835.  After  this  decision,  proofs  as  to  all  the  facts  affecting  the  title 
were  taken  on  both  sides,  consisting  of  documentary  evidence,  oral 
testimony  of  old  witnesses,  the  records  of  trials  which  had  taken 
place  a  hundred  years  before,  etc.  The  hearing  occupied  thirteen 
days.  On  December  23,  1847,  a  decision  was  made  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sanford  sustaining  the  title  of  Trinity  Church  in  all  particulars. 
The  report  of  this  case,  covering  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  con- 
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tains  everything  in  the  way  of  docunienlary  and  other  proof  that 
could  at  that  period  ho  produced,  and  the  case  was  argued  hy  eminent 
counsel.    The  conclusion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

And  now  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  the  case  carefully  and  with  due 
reflection,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  a  plainer  ease  has  never  been  presented  to  me  as 
judge.  Were  it  not  (or  the  uncommon  magnitude  of  the  claim,  the  apparent  sincerity 
and  zeal  of  the  counsel  who  supported  it,  and  the  tact  (of  which  I  have  been  often- 
times admonished  by  personal  applications  on  their  behalf)  that  the  descendants  of 
Anneke  Jans  at  this  day  are  hundreds  if  not  thousands  in  number,  I  should  not  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  deliver  a  written  judgment  on  deciding  the  cause.  A  hearty 
dislike  to  clothing  any  eleemosynary  institution  with  either  great  power  or  extensive 
patronage,  and  a  settled  conviction  that  the  possession  by  a  single  religious  eorporalion 
of  such  overgrown  estates  as  the  one  in  controversy  and  the  analogous  instance  of 
the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  is  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  have  disposed 
me  to  give  an  earnest  scrutiny  to  the  defense  in  this  case.  But  the  law  on  these 
claims  is  well  settled,  and  it  must  be  sustained  in  favor  of  religious  corporations  as  well 
as  private  individuals.  Indeed  it  would  be  monstrous  if,  after  a  possession  such  as 
has  been  proved  in  this  ease,  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  open,  noto- 
rious, and  within  sight  of  the  temple  of  justice,  the  successive  claimants,  save  one, 
being  men  of  full  age,  and  the  courts  open  to  them  all  the  time  (except  for  seven  years 
of  war  and  revolution),  the  title  to  lands  were  to  be  litigated  successfully  upon  a  claim 
which  has  been  suspended  for  five  generations.  Few  titles  in  this  country  would  be 
secure  under  such  an  administration  of  the  law  ;  and  its  adoption  would  lead  to  scenes 
of  fraud,  corruption,  foul  injustice,  and  legal  rapine,  far  worse  in  their  consequences 
upon  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness  of  society  than  external  war  or  domestic 
insurrection.    The  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


While  this  litigation  was  proceeding,  another  action  was  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  June,  ls:;4,  on  behalf  of  other  heirs  of  An- 
neke Jans  (Humbert  vs.  Trinity  Church),  which  was  defeated  upon  the 
ground  that  upon  the  plaintiffs' own  showing  then!  was  no  right  of  re- 
covery. This  case  was  heard  first  before  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
first  circuit,  then  on  appeal  by  the  chancellor,  and  afterward  in  the 
Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  where  the  chancellor's  deereo  was 
affirmed  without  dissent  in  December,  1S40,— Justice  Cuw.-u  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  court.    (*J2  Wendell's  Heports.) 

These  are  the  latest  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  a  hearing 
based  upon  claims  of  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans;  and  the  title  of  the 
church,  which  was  so  clearly  and  conclusively  established  by  the  de- 
cision of  Vic-Chancellor  Saiiford  in  1*47,  has  been  further  strength- 
ened by  a  continuous  and  undisturbed  occupation  by  the  corporation 
for  nearly  fifty  years  since  that  time.  In  lKTHi,  however,  an  action  was 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  recover  on  behalf  of  the  Stale  a 
portion  of  the  property  owned  by  the  church,  upon  the  ground  ihat 
its  title,  as  derived  from  the  British  government  before  the  Involu- 
tion, under  Qne.-n  Anne's  grant  of  17U-'.,  was  not  valid,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  State,  having  succeeded  to  the  rights  •(  the  lint  i*h  crown, 
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were  in  a  position  to  claim  the  property.  In  this  case  the  suit  was  dis- 
missed upon  the  trial  in  1859,  and  the  decision  was  affirmed  by  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  same  case  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1860 — Judge  Comstock  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court- 
gave  a  final  decision  against  the  claim  and  in  favor  of  Trinity  Church. 
Although  it  is  from  time  to  time  stated  in  the  public  press  that  claims 
are  being  made  on  behalf  of  alleged  heirs  of  Anneke  Jans,  and  suits  are 
occasionally  commenced  ostensibly  in  their  interest,  no  case  against 
the  church  has  over  been  brought 
to  trial  since  this  last  decision  in 
1860.  All  suits  commenced  since 
that  date  have  been  dismissed,  none 
have  been  commenced  for  some 
years  past,  none  are  now  pending. 

Dr.  Berrian  died  November  7, 1862, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same 
month  the  Rev.  Morgan  Drx,  assist- 
ant rector,  was  elected  his  successor. 
The  new  rector  was  installed  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  presence  of 
divers  witnesses,  according  to  ah 
ancient  form  of  induction  coming 
down  from  the  pre-Revolutionary 
era,  and  only  observed  in  Trinity 
parish.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  the  month  he  was  instituted,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  congregation.  During  the 
incumboncy  oC  the  present  rector,  the  parish  has  grown  by  the  ad- 
dition of  five  chapels,  with  many  other  buildings  needed  in  the  work. 
St.  Chrysostom's,  St.  Augustine's,  and  St.  Agnes's  have  been  built,  and 
St.  Cornelius's  and  St.  Luke's  (formerly  St.  Luke's  Church  on  Hudson 
street)  have  been  taken  in.  Of  the  buildings  referred  to,  the  more 
important  are:  a  school-house,  on  the  corner  of  Trinity  Place  and 
Thames  street,  for  the  schools  of  Trinity  Church,  including  a  chapel 
used  by  the  German  congregation,  and  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the 
sexton  and  his  family ;  a  parish  building  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  extending  from  Fulton  to  Vesey  street,  giving  rooms  for 
the  schools  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  offices  for  the  rector  and  corporation 
of  Trinity  and  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul's,  and  residence  for  four  or  five 
priests  connected  with  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's ;  a  parish  building  for 
St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  107  East  Houston  street,  containing  everything 
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needed  in  the  work  ;  a  similar  building  for  St.  ( 'hrysnstoniV,  Seventh 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street ;  a  school  and  parish  house,  and  a  resi- 
dence for  the  clergyman  in  charge  of  Si.  Agnes's,  on  Ninety-first  street 

aniM  'olumbus  Avenue.    The  old  i  tory,  ">0  A'arick  st »  t,  has  been 

converted  into  a  parish  hospital,  and  greatly  enlarged  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  a  complete  system  of  parochial  schools  has  licen  established,  in- 
cluding day  and  night  schools,  kindergartens,  manual-t  raining  srl  Is, 

cooking  ami  house  schools.  Full  particulars  of  t  lie  work  of  the  parish, 
now  extending  from  the  Battery  (south)  In  Xiuety-rirsl  street  (north), 
are  given  in  the  year-books,  which  have  been  annually  published 
since  the  year  1S74.  To  these  the  reader  must  lie  referred  who  desires 
additional  information  as  to  the  present   condition  of  the  parish. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE    STATUES   AND    MONUMENTS    OF   NEW- YORK 


HE  oldest  public  monument  in  the  city  of  New- York  is 
that  to  the  memory  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  It  is  a  mural  monument, 
placed  under  the  large  portico  of  the  eastern  end  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  where  it  can  be  seen  readily  from  Broadway.  Mont- 
gomery was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadier-generals  commissioned  by 
Congress  in  1775,  and  in  that  year  was  second  in  command  to  General 
Schuyler  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Forming  a  junction  with  the 
forces  under  Benedict  Arnold  on  December  3,  he  determined  to  carry 
Quebec  by  storm ;  and  the  attack  was  begun  early  in  the  morning  of 
December  31,  the  principal  assaults  being  made  by  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  in  person.  The  night  was  excessively  dark,  and  Montgomery, 
who  commanded  the  New- York  troops,  and  who  was  closely  attended 
by  the  youthful  Aargn  Burr, — then  an  aide-de-camp, — led  them,  In- 
dian file,  through  a  fearful  storm  of  snow,  hail,  and  wind  to  "Wolfe's 
Cove,  from  whence  they  advanced  to  the  attack  at  early  dawn.  The 
first  line  of  defenses  was  successfully  passed,  and  they  were  about  to 
assault  the  second,  when  Montgomery,  seeing  the  soldiers  wavering 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  cannon,  exclaimed:  "Men  of  New- York, 
you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where  your  general  leads !  Push  on,  brave 
boys;  Quebec  is  ours  ! "  and  immediately  thereafter  fell.  The  monu- 
ment bears  this  inscription :  "  This  monument  is  erected  by  order  of 
Congress  25th  Jan'ry  1776  to  transmit  to  Posterity  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  patriotism,  conduct,  enterprize  &  perseverance  of  Major 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  "Who  after  a  series  of  successes  amidst 
the  most  discouraging  Difficulties,  Fell  in  the  attack  on  Quebec  31st 
Dec'br  1775.  Aged  37  Years."  And  a  tablet  on  the  base  reads :  "  The 
State  of  New-York  Caused  the  Remains  of  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Mont- 
gomery to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec  and  Deposited  beneath  this 
Monument  the  8th  day  of  July  1818."  The  transfer  of  his  remains 
occasioned  great  interest  with  the  public,  for  although  Montgomery 
was  of  Irish  parentage,  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Chancellor 
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Livingston  connected  him  with  many  of  the  loading  families  of  tin- 
city.  Just  south  of  the  church  is  n  marble  shaft  at  the  grave  of  the 
noted  Irish  orator,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who  died  November  14, 
1  Si»7,  a  brother  of  Robert  Emmet,  who,  during  the  revolt  of  the  Irish 
people  against  the  British  govern inent  in  17!ts,  forfeited  his  life  on  the 
scaffold.  Ill  a  corresponding  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  chmvh 
is  a  high  monument  of  Ohio  stone,  in  honor  of  another  brillianl  and 
patriotic  Irishman,  Dr.  William  James  MaeNYven,  an  old  and  devoted 
friend  of  Emmet's,  who  died  July  12,  1*41.  A  handsome  and  lol'tv 
monument  of  brown  freestone  stands  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Trin- 
ity churchyard,  close  to  Broadway,  where  it  was  erected  in  lsr>2  bv 
order  of  the  vestry  of  the  church,  in  consonance  with  a  general  de- 
sire of  the  citizens,  to  commemorate  the  American  patriots  who  died 
in  British  prisons  in  New- York  city  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  inscription  reads:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  hmve  and 
good  men  who  died  whilst  imprisoned  in  the  city  for  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  American  independence." 

It  is  well  known  that  monuments  are  almost  always  slowly  raised 
in  this  country,  ami  the  Bunker  Hill  memorial  column  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance.  The  corner-stone  was  had  in  lsi1."),  on  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  the  ceremonies  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Lafayette,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  France  after  a  warm 
and  Mattering  reception  in  the  United  States,  and  also  by  the  delivery 
of  the  most  noted  of  Webster's  orations.  From  that  day,  however, 
public  interest  in  the  undertaking  flagged  (the  monument  not  being 
completed  until  eighteen  years  afterward),  and  many  schemes  were 
proposed  and  carried  out  for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to  perfect 
the  work,  which  still  remained  unfinished.  "  lint,'1  to  quote  a  grace- 
ful writer,  "when  Fanny  Elssler  came  and  danced  away  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  amiable  hai/ailar  took 
pity  upon  the  struggling  monument,  and  —  as  was  neTrily  said  in 
those  light-hearted  days,  when  enthusiastic  youth  removed  the  horses 
from  the  dancer's  carriage,  and  drew  her  triumphantly  home  from  t  he 
theater — Fanny  Elssler  turned  a  pirouette  and  lifted  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  to  completion  upon  her  divine  toe!" 

Comparatively  little  was  either  attempted  or  accomplished  in  erect- 
ing statues  in  New- York  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
ami  it  was  not  until  1S.1C  that  any  appreciable  progress  was  made. 
That  year  witnessed  the  erection,  on  July  4,  of  what  has  long  been  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  has  also  proved  i  valuable  landmark  for 
the  guidance  of  rural  visitors  —  the  bronze  ei  pi.^i  rian  statue  of  the 
''Father  of  his  Country,*'  in  Union  Square.  It  stands  upon  historic 
ground,  since  it  occupies  nearly  if  not  the  identical  spot  where 
Washington  was  received  on  November  '2~>,  17*:!,  by  the  citizens  ot 
Vol.  IV.— 14. 
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New-York,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British.  The  total  height  of  the 
monument  is  twenty-nine  feet,  half  of  which  distance  is  devoted  to  the 
immense  granite  pedestal,  weighing  one  hundred  tons,  while  the  figures 
of  the  horse  and  rider  weigh  four  tons ;  and  the  whole  cost  was  over 
$31,000.'  On  the  morning  of  the  unveiling,  the  First  Division  of  the 
New- York  State  Militia,  under  General  Sand- 
ford,  having  marched  to  Fourteenth  street, 
formed  a  hollow  square  around  the  monument 
and  the  platform  for  the  speakers,  this  last 
being  erected  whcro  the  Lafayette  statue  now 
stands.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  it  was 
decided  to  remove  the  coverings  from  the 
bronze  before  beginning  the  purposed  ceremo- 
nies. And  here  a  ludicrous  incident  occurred. 
The  policemen  detailed  for  the  purpose  were 
unable,  after  much  amusing  but  futile  scramb- 
ling up  the  legs  of  the  horse,  aided  by  en- 
couraging though  irrelevant  advice  from  the 
spectators,  to  unfasten  the  heavy  tarpaulins 
used,  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  a  hook-and-ladder  company  from 
the  Fire  Department  before  the  grand  memorial  could  be  exposed  to 
view.  The  statue  was  executed  by  Henry  K.  Brown,  who  was  en- 
gaged upon  it  for  four  years,  and  the  features  are  copied  from 
Houdon's  bust,  which  was  taken  from  life.  It  represents  "Washington 
seated  on  horseback,  with  his  right  arm  outstretched,  as  if  restrain- 
ing the  ardor  of  his  troops,  while  he  calmly  curbs  his  noble  steed, 
which  is  apparently  at  a  quick  trot.  The  uniform  is  a  copy  of  that 
which  was  worn  by  Washington,  and  which  is  still  preserved  at  the 
Capitol.  When  the  cheering  with  which  the  magnificent  work  was 
received  had  subsided,  Colonel  Lee  requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
W.  Bethune  to  speak;  and,  Senator  Hamilton  Fish  having  introduced 
him,  the  reverend  gentleman  delivered  a  discourse,  closing  with  the 
following  words : 

And  now,  fellow -citizens—  not  of  this  State  — exult  as  we  may  at  other  times,  and 
exult  more  we  who  were  born  on  its  imperial  soil,  in  that  designation,  it  is  not  equal  to 
this  occasion  —  citizens  of  the  Union,  hear  me  and  bear  witness  that  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  those  who  have  erected  this  statue,  I  give  it,  before  God  and  our 
country,  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.     From  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio 

'This  sum  was  collected  among  the  wealthy  affluent  gentleman.  "Washington  needs  no  statue; 

residents  of  Union  Square,  and  Colonel  James  Lee  he  lives  in  the.  hearts  of  his  conn  try  men  ;  that-  is 

acted  as  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions.  his  statue. "    "Ah,  indeed!"  replied  the  colonel; 

Toward  the  close  of  his  labors  he  called  upon  the  "  does  he  live  in  yours  '■'  "    "  Truly,  he  does,"  said 

rich  hut  penurious  Mr  X.T  who  resided  in  a-  hand-  Mr.  X.     "Then,"  rejoined  the  colonel,  "lam 

some  mansion  on  the  lower  side  of  the  square.  very,  very  sorry;  for  ho  is  in  an  exceedingly 

"There  is  no  need  of  the  statue!"  exclaimed  the  tight  place!" 
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I  Irantlo,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slmre>.  il  is  (heiiv. !    Ami  you,  „f  X,.«-- 

York,  individually  aud  coHei-livcly,  anil  not  l>y  any  lii'lrjjat inn  ul  tin/  IrnM,  lint  as  a 
democracy,  shall  lit' its  iriianlian-:.    (ion  Savk  the  lir.i  i  lu.ir  ! 

The  ocromonies  over,  the  troops,  led  l.y  the  Washington  (iiv>>. 
marched  around  the  statue,  the  regimenls  cheering  and  each  soldier 
removing  his  cap  as  ho  passed. 

(Tenenil  "William  .1.  Worth,  who  had  served  on  the  stalf  of  ( Jeneral 
"Wintield  Seott  in  1814  at  the  battles  of  Niagara,  and  Chippewa,  in 
the  Florida  war  in  1840-4:2,  and  who  afterward  distinguished  hini-elf 
during  the  Mexican  war  in  1S4H-4S,  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
184f.  His  remains  were  temporarily  placed  in  Creenwood  cemetery, 
and  on  November  'Jo,  18.17 —  the  day  selected  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  for  the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  his  memory — w  ere 
conveyed  from  the  ( -i+y  Hall,  where  they  had  been  taken  two  days 
before,  by  a  large  military  escort,  and  deposited  in  their  permanent 
resting-] 'lace  in  the  small  triangular  plot  of  ground  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square.  The  monument  is  of  granite,  and 
is  fifty-one  feet  high,  its  smooth  surface  ornamented  at  intervals  bv 
raised  bands  inscribed  with  the  names  of  tins  battles  in  which  <  ieueral 
Worth  participated;  and  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  are  repre- 
sentations of  military  trophies  in  relief.  The  familiar  features  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  accorded  a  place  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Union  Square,  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  Washington 
monument  on  the  eastern  side.  Shortly  after  his  assassination  in 
18H.1,  a  popular  subscription  under  1  !n ■  auspices  of  the  Union  League 
Club  realized  sul'licient  funds  for  the  raising  of  a  suitable  memorial  to 
his  memory.  The  order  was  intrusted  to  Henry  K.  Brown  and  the 
statue  was  placed  in  position,  without  formal  ceremonies,  on  Sep- 
tember If),  1870.  It  is  of  bronze,  eleven  feet  high,  weighing  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  mounted  on  a  granite  pedestal  fourteen  feet 
high.  Lincoln  is  represented  in  citizen's  clothes,  with  a  liomaii  tn^a 
carelessly  thrown  about  his  shoulders,  and  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation in  his  left  hand,  the  natural  expression  of  his  face  being  repro- 
duced with  remarkable  fidelity.  A  heavy  granite  coping,  on  which  is 
cut  the  memorablo  sentence,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charily 
for  all,"  surmounted  by  a  low  bronze  railing,  incloses  1 1n*  statue. 

<  'oiispicupus  in  Printing-house  Square,  oppi  >-it«'  I  he  City  I  la  I!  I 'ark, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  "  Tribune and  *'  Tiirie< "  oilier,  is  ihe 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  presented  b>  the  printers  mid 
press  of  Now- York  on  January  17,  1  s7l\  by  i  'aptain  Albert  He  Crool, 
a  retired  steamboat  commander,  who,  taken  into  -ervice  a-  ,,  boy 
under  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  (hen  a  prosperous  Meanihoal 
captain,  builder,  and  owner,  soon  rose  from  the  deck  to  ,i  command. 
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He  became  master  of  several  steamboats,  amongst  others  the  Niagara 
and  Keindeer,  the  swiftest  boats  on  the  Hudson  in  their  day.  The 
statue,  which  is  of  bronze,  and  twelve  feet  high,  mounted  on  a  mas- 
sive granite  pedestal,  was  designed  by  Ernest  Plassman,  and  depicts 
Franklin  as  he  appeared  at  Versailles,  majestic  in  his  republican  in- 
dependence, as  ambassador  of  the  United  States.  The  attitude  is 
easy  and  natural,  one  hand  extended,  as  if  in  speaking,  while  the 
other  holds  a  copy  of  his  first  paper,  "  The  Pennsylvania!!."  The  pose 
of  the  head  is  perfect,  and  the  likeness,  taken  from  the  best  French 
portraits,  very  accurate.  The  philosopher's  dress  is  that  which  he 
wore  when  abroad — long-waisted  coat,  with  long  vest,  knee-breeches, 
ruffled  shirt  and  cuffs,  and  buckled  shoes.  On  the  day  of  the  un- 
veiling a  large  platform  held  the  members  of  the  statue  committee, 
the  invited  guests,  and  the  New- York  Typographical  Society ;  while 
a  smaller  one  was  reserved  for  Captain  De  Groot,  Professor  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Charles  C.  Savage.  After  a  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Deems,  Professor  Morse,  being  introduced, 
spoke  briefly,  and  then  drew  the  drapery  from  the  figure,  the  band 
meanwhile  playing  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  firing  a  salute  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  The  presentation 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Greeley,  the  reply  by  Mr.  Savage,  president 
of  the  New-York  Typographical  Society,  who  said  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  accepting  the  gift : 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  statue  should  be  erected  in  this  center  of  our  trade,  in 
the  very  midst  of  our  craft- work,  instead  of  in  Central  Park ;  for  Franklin's  life  was 
devoted  to  practical  hardwwork  rather  than  to  ornamental  and  recreative.  Could 
Franklin  step  into  the  mammoth  printing  and  newspaper  offices  which  surround,  this 
monument,  could  he  look  into  yonder  post-office,  what  thoughts  and  contrasts  would 
they  suggest  I  "When  he  first  visited  New- York  in  1723,  not  a  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  and  only  one  small  printing-office  existed.  And  when,  a  few  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  Philadelphia,  the  whole  mail  of  the  country 
would  not  equal  that  which  now  passes  through  our  city  post-office  in  an  hour. 

On  the  southern  point  of  Union  Square,  only  a  few  yards  from,  and 
facing,  the  Washington  monument,  and  commanding  a  view  directly 
down  Broadway,  may  be  seen  the  bronze  statue  of  one  of  France's 
most  distinguished  sons  and  of  America's  warmest  friends — the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette.  Designed  by  Frederic  A.  Bartholdi,  and  presented 
by  the  French  government  to  New- York  city  in  recognition  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  its  citizens  to  the  people  of  Paris  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870-71,  it  was  unveiled  in  the  centennial  year 
of  American  independence,  1876.  It  represents  Lafayette  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  boat  beneath 
which  the  waves  are  curling,  and  as  if  about  to  step  from  its  deck, 
while  he  offers  "his  virgin  sword  to  the  nation  which  has  just  declared 
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its  existence,  and  the  fate  of  which  is  still  utn-i'i-tiii n."  The  granite 
pedestal  was  the  offering  of  the  French  citizens  of  New-York,  ami 
is  appropriately  inscribed.  The  eerenionies  took  place  on  September 
fi,  when,  after  the  parade  in  honor  of  Lafayette.  I'niou  Square  and 
the  adjoining  streets  were  crowded  with  people  eager  In  see  the 
statue.  Several  militia  regiments  were  present, 
as  well  as  military  veteran  societies,  companies 
of  firemen,  city  officials,  French  musical  societies, 
commanderies  of  Knights  Templar,  and  other 
masonic  bodies,  and  delegations  from  French  so- 
cieties m  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Albany.  The 
French  consul-general,  Edmond  Breuil,  presented 
the  statue  to  the  city,  and  as  Bartholdi  drew 
aside  the  flag  which  veiled  the  figure,  a  salute  of 
eighteen  guns  was  fired.  Frederic  R.  Foudert, 
the  orator  of  the  day,  said  in  part: 

If  wo  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  spot  on  which  we 
should  erect  this  monument,  and  it  we  could  have  called 
upon  him  to  come  from  his  grave;  if  life  could  have  been 
restored  into  that  face  which  charmed  our  ancestors  so 
much;  if  we  could  say  to  Lafayette,  ''Where  do  yen  wish 
your  image  to  rest  for  aires,  in  order  that  our  descendants  may  look  upon  il  and 
love  you?''  would  he  not  have  chosen  just  the  spot  we  have,  and  have  said:  "1 
wish  to  he  near  the  man  who  called  me  son,  and  whom  1  loved  as  a  father".' 

The  first  statue  erected  in  this  city  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  is  that  of  William  II.  Seward,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place 
on  the  southwest  side  of  Madison  Square,  facing  the  open  space  at 
the  intersection  of  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Twenty-third  street. 
The  figure,  which  is  of  bronze,  and  moderately  colossal,  was  designed 
by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  represents  Seward  in  a  heavy  chair  "f  a 
Renaissance  character,  one  hand  holding  a  scroll,  and  the  other  hang- 
ing over  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  holding  a  pen.  The  pose  is  simple 
and  natural,  and  the  statue,  is  a  satisfactory  memorial  of  the  eminent 
statesman.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  the  city,  and 
was  unveiled  on  September  27,  1S7U,  the  strains  of  (iilmore's  hand  at- 
tracting a  large  concourse  of  people  to  Madison  Square,  where,  besides 
an  ample  stand  for  the  speakers,  seats  for  a  thousand  persons  were 
provided.  The  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  an  oration  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts,  who  said  in  the  course  of  his  eulogy  on  Seward: 

And  he  had  an  unflinching  faith  in  all  popular  institulions.  Xevcr.  Iroin  beginning 
to  end,  will  you  find  in  his  support  of  party  in  any  rnea-nre  ol  his  administration  our 
single  departure  from  that  faith,  and  from  the  purpose  to  make  that  faith  fell  and 
respected  in  the  world.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  consent  of  citizens  that  made  the 
safety  and  the  greatness  of  a  state,  and  not  the  power  that  could  coerce  its  will.  He 
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had  unfailing  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  Union,  and  a  thorough  admira- 
tion for  the  Constitution.  Whatever  others  thought  of  him,  as  disobedient,  as  rash,  as 
dangerous  to  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  he  never  yielded  to  any  one,  in  his  own 
opinion,  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  his  faith  in  the  nation.  And  for  the 
rest,  what  is  there  to  be  said  of  him?  A  great  career — in  all  respects  a  great  career. 
Great  was  he  in  intellectual  ability,  great  in  moral  qualities,  great  in  the  opportuni- 
ties which  served  him,  great  in  the  perils  which  he  encountered,  great  in  the  triumph 
of  his  politics,  and  great  in  the  prosperity  of  his  statesmanship.  And  if  the  policy 
upon  which  he  acted  was  wise  and  conspicuous,  all  nations  could  behold  it,  all  nations 
could  judge  of  it ;  and  he  is  great  in  his  fame,  which  is  now  secured  alike  against 
discordant  opinions  in  his  life-time,  and  against  posthumous  detraction. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  Madison  Square,  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  "Worth  monument,  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  David  Glasgow 
Farragut,  the  first  admiral  of  the  United  States  navy.  It  is  by 
Augustus  St.  G-audens,  and  depicts  the  brave  old  sailor  standing  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship,  the  effect  heightened  by  the  shape  of  the 
pedestal,  which  is  of  stone,  and  semicircular — the  work  of  Stanford 
White.  The  unveiling  was  celebrated  May  26,  1881,  and  was  attended 
by  many  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  one  hundred 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  numbers  of  well- 
known  citizens;  the  hotels  and  private  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
displaying  a  profusion  of  flags.  The  marine  guard  from  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  together  with  detachments  of  sailors  and 
marines  from  the  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  stations,  formed  three 
sides  of  a  square,  of  which  the  speakers'  stand  and  the  statue  formed 
the  fourth.  After  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  William 
M.  Hunt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  introduced,  and  in  a  few 
words  presented  the  statue  to  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  Farragut 
Monument  Association.  Whereupon  John  H.  Knowles,  the  sailor 
who  lashed  Farragut  to  the  mast  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  assisted 
by  J.  B.  Millner,  who  was  also  on  the  flagship  Hartford,  drew  aside 
the  drapings  from  the  statue,  and  B.  S.  Osborne,  the  sailor  who 
hoisted  the  colors  of  the  flagship  just  as  she  was  entering  the  en- 
gagement, quickly  displayed  an  admiral's  flag  on  a  pole  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stand ;  the  band  played  a  national  air,  and  an  admiral's 
salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  whose  opening  words  were : 

The  fame  of  naval  heroes  has  always  captivated  and  charmed  the  imagination 
of  men.  The  romance  of  the  sea  that  hangs  about  them,  their  picturesque  and 
dramatic  achievements,  the  deadly  perils  that  surround  them,  their  loyalty  to  the  flag 
that  floats  over  them,  their  triumphs  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  and  deaths 
in  the  hour  of  victory,  inspire  a  warmer  enthusiasm  and  a  livelier  sympathy  than  are 
awarded  to  equal  deeds  on  land.  We  come  together  to-day  to  recall  the  memory  and 
to  crown  the  statue  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  these  idols  of  mankind— of  one  who  has 
done  more  for  us  than  all  of  them  combined— of  one  whose  name  will  ever  stir  like  a 
trumpet  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  countrymen. 
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At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Chamber  nf  Commerce  in  1SSH,  a  resolution  of. 
fered  by  Elliot  ('.  Cowdin,  was  adopted,  to  the  eft'ed  thai  a  statue  of 
Washington  he  placed  in  Wall  stive t  on  the  spof  where  In-  took  the 
oath  of  office  ;is  first  President  of  the  United  Slates,  April  17s;i. 
Accordingly,  on  March  _'7,  1SS0,  a  Mil  was  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
passed  December  of  tlie  same  year,  authorizing  the  erection  of  such 
a  statue,  wiih  the  proviso  that  the  work  should  at  all  times  In'  subjocl 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  tin-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Tlie 
statue,  which  cost  *:V>,000,  stands  on  tlie  steps  □(  t\w  Sul i-Tri 'asu ry 
building,  facing  Broad  street.  It  is  of  bronze,  thirteen  and  n  lialf 
feet  high,  upon  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  while  the 
base  for  the  latter  reaches  eight  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sidewalk.  The  statue  is  by  .1.  tti.  A. 
Ward,  and  represents  Washington  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  oath  of  offiee  as  President,  his  right 
hand  extended,  his  left  ivstiug  on  his  sword,  and 
his  left  foot  slightly  advanced.  He  is  in  the  Con- 
tinental uniform,  his  military  cloak,  thrown  back 
from  his  right  shoulder,  partially  conceals  a  Bible 
lying  upon  a  column  of  fasces.  Tlie  attitude  of 
the  body  is  commanding,  the  head  being  held 
erect,  and  the  features,  for  which  Mr.  Ward  used 
the  portraits  by  Elondoii  and  Stuart  as  a  study, 
are  indicative  of  strength,  dignity,  and  power. 
The  unveiling  took  place  on  Evacuation  Day, 
November  2(J,  lwSli,  during  v  pouring  rain,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  a  large  attendance.  The  Sub-Treasury  was  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  a  lavish  display  of  tlie 
national  colors.  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  received  the  statue  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  George  William  Curtis,  standing  on 
the  identical  stone  upon  which  Washington  had  stood  when  taking 
his  first  oath  of  office,  delivered  the  oration  of  the  day. 

A  subscription  list  circulated  among  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
of  New- York  city,  limiting  the  subscription  of  each  child  in  ten  cents, 
resulted  in  the  raising  of  a  trifle  over  three  thousand  dollars,  with 
which  sum  a  bronze  statue  of  Washington — a  copy  of  llondon's  ori- 
ginal marble  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  Ya. —  was  purchased,  h 
stands  on  a  granite  pedestal  in  Riverside  Park,  dose  to  the  driveway, 
opposite  the  block  between  Eighty-eighth  and  Eighty-ninth  streets, 
where  the  unveiling  was  celebrated  duly  4.  1SS4.  After  a  medley  of 
patriotic  airs  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  band,  and  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem  by  the  five  hundred  school-children  present,  William 
Wood,  ex-president  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  made  the  presentation 
address.    In  his  remarks  he  said  : 
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For  the  last  ten  years  the  statue  has  been  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Arsenal  in 
the  Central  Park,  waiting  for  a  pedestal — a  kind  of  epidemic  with  statues  intended  for 
New-York  and  vicinity.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  in  1784,  "  requiring 
an  image  of  Washington  to  be  made  in  the  purest  marble  by  the  most  eminent  sculptor 
in  Europe."  John  Anthony  Houdon  of  Marseilles  was  selected  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  to  execute  the  statue.  He  visited  Mount  Vernon  in  1785,  and 
made  a  plaster  cast  of  Washington,  which  he  took  back  to  France  with  him,  and  there 
executed  his  work.    The  east  was  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 

At  the  junction  of  Broadway,  Sixth  Avenue,  and  Thirty-fifth  street 
is  the  bronze  statue  of  William  E.  Qodge,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  which  was 
presented  to  the  city  by  numerous  gentlemen,  October  22,  1885.  The 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  armory  of  the  Seventy-first  Eegiment, 
close  at  hand,  and  were  presided  over  by  Samuel  D.  Babcock.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt  entertained  the  audience  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Dodge's  life, 
and  Dr.  Eoswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Senator  Colquitt  of  Georgia  deliv- 
ered addresses.  Dr.  Joseph  Wiener,  a  physician  of  repute  in  New- York, 
and  an  admirer  of  Washington  Irving's  writings,  gave  a  colossal  bust 
of  that  author  to  the  city  in  May,  1886.  It  was  executed  "by  Beer,  a 
European  sculptor  of  promise,  and  has  been  temporarily  placed  on  a 
pedestal  in  Bryant  Park,  on  the  southern  side,  facing  Fortieth  street. 

To  the  traveler  from  foreign  lands  who,  as  he  stands  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  enjoys  his  first  view  of  the  beauties  of  New- York 
harbor,  there  is  no  one  feature  that  appeals  to  his  admiration  and 
awakens  his  interest  more  quickly  than  the  majestic  statue  of  "Lib- 
erty Enlightening  the  World."  As  he  approaches  Governor's  Island, 
from  the  northwest  point  of  which  Castle  Williams  pushes  boldly 
out,  and  the  varied  structures  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  begin  to 
assume  distinct  and  individual  form,  he  finds  on  his  left  the  noble 
statue,  with  the  Hudson,  bordered  by  New  Jersey's  hills,  stretch- 
ing away  in  the  middle  distance ;  while  on  his  right,  far  above  build- 
ings and  ships,  looking  light  and  fragile  in  its  setting  of  blue  sky,  the 
great  bridge  in  one  long  span  crosses  the  East  River.  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  originated  in  a  suggestion,  made  shortly  after  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  republic  in  France,  to  the  effect  that  the  fraternal 
feeling  existing  between  that  country  and  the  United  States  should 
be  signalized  by  the  erection  of  some  appropriate  memorial.  The 
French-American  Union,  formed  in  1874,  and  embracing  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  France,  opened  a  popular  subscription,  from 
which  over  1,000,000  francs  were  realized.  The  plans  and  model  pre- 
pared by  the  artist  Frederic  A.  Bartholdi  were  accepted,  and  the 
statue  was  successfully  executed  by  him. 

On  February  22,  1877,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  that 
the  gift  be  received,  and  Bedlow's  Island  was  named  as  the  site  for 
its  erection.    Meanwhile  the  funds  for  the  building  of  the  pedestal— 
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an  undertaking  of  enormous  magnitude — were  provide)  in  this  coun- 
try by  means  of  popular  subscription,  exhibitions,  concerts,  and  fairs. 
The  necessary  amount — jp'O.OOO — was  far,  however,  from  hem-; 
raised  when  the  New-York  "  World"  took  the  subject  in  hand,  pub- 
lishing daily  the  contributions  to  the  fund ;  and  to  that  journal  is  due 
the  credit  of  securing  the  completion  of  tin*  work.  The  day  set  apart 
for  the  dedication  of  the  statue — October  L'S,  iSSli — proved  wet  and 
foggy,  aud  consequently  unpleasant  for  the  pari  id]  .ants  in  the  hmi; 
procession  of  military,  veterans  of  the  war,  old  firemen,  civic  societies 
etc,  which,  parading  through  the  streets  in  honor  of  the  event,  occu- 
pied two  hours  in  passing  any  given  point.  In  the  harbor  the  weather 
was  still  more  disagreeable,  the  dense  fog  interfering  with  the  naval 
display,  and  materially  lessening  the  effect  of  the  imposing  cere- 
monies. A  platform  was  built  against  one  side  of  the  pedestal  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  guests,  with  a  high  stand  above  for  the 
President  of  the  Tinted  States  and  those  accompanying  him,  dis- 
tinguished French  visitors,  and  the  speakers.  The  arrival  of  1  he  Presi- 
dent and  his  suiti'  and  the  prominent  representatives  of  France  was 
heralded  by  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  men-of-war  anchored  off 
the  island.  After  all  were  seated,  General  John  M.  Schofield  intro- 
duced Count  de  Lesseps,  who  spoke  briefly  in  I'reneh,  followed  by  an 
address  from  William  II.  Evarts.  The  slalue  was  then  unveiled  bv 
Kartholdi,  and  as  the  wet  and  clinging  drapery  disappeared  from  the 
immense  figure,  salutes  were  fired  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor  and 
the  "war-vessels,  and  the  innumerable  tugs  and  steamboats  added  (he 
shrieking  of  steam-whistles  and  the  ringing  of  bells  to  the  noises  which 
rent  the  air.  President  Cleveland  accepted  the  statue  in  hchalf  of 
the  American  people,  and  Albert  Lefaivre,  the  French  consul-general, 
said  a  few  words.  The  admirable  eommenioratory  address  was  by 
t  'hauncey  M.  Depew,  who,  in  beginning  his  oration,  said:  "  We  dedicate 
this  statue  to  the  friendship  of  nat  ions,  and  the  peace  of  the  world;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  embraces  all  races  in  common  brotherhood,  it  voices 
in  all  languages  the  same  needs  and  aspirations.''  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  the 
highest  iu  the  world,  the  top  of  the  torch  being  :.<).">  feet  11  inches 
above  low  water ;  the  figure  itself  is  b">l  feet  1  inch  high  —  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  next  largest  statue,  that  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo  on  the  shore  of  Lago  Magi^iore,  which  is  ahout  70  fe.-t. 
"The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  very  imposing.  It  is  lofty  enough  to  domi- 
nate the  bay,  and  it  has  the  true  grandeur  of  simplicity.'" 

On  June"  4,  1HSS,  the  Italian  residents  of  New-York  civ-id  , 
bronze  statue,  by  Uiovanni  Turini,  of  Giuseppe  Caribaldi,  in  Wash- 
ington Square,  directly  south  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Including  the  pedes- 
tal, it  is  a  trifle  over  'jl  feet  high;  and  depicts  ( iaril  laldi  in  uniform. 
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a  soldier's  short  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  with  one  foot  advanced, 
his  gaze  directed  eagerly  forward,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
sword.  The  eminent  mechanical  engineer  Alexander  L.  Holley  is  hon- 
ored by  a  heroic  bust,  in  bronze,  which  was  unveiled  in  Washington 
Square  on  October  3, 1890.  It  is  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  an  excellent 
likeness ;  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal  states  that  the  memorial  was 
erected  by  the  engineers  of  two  hemispheres.  Mr.  Ward  is  again  rep- 
resented in  Printing-house  Square,  and  by  a  most  satisfactory  piece  of 
work.  The  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley  executed  by  him, 
and  paid  for  largely  by  the  printers,  throughout  the  country,  was  dedi- 
cated September  20,  1890,  Mr.  Depew  delivering  the  oration.  Mr. 
Greeley  is  represented  as  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  in  his  characteristic 
stooping  attitude,  and  the  earnest,  sympathetic  expression  of  the  face 
is  wondrously  lifelike.  In  the  open  space  just  east  of  the  Clinton 
Hall  building,  at  Astor  Place,  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Samuel 
S.  Cox,  who,  when  in  Congress,  accomplished  some  legislation  favor- 
able to  the  letter-carriers,  and  they  gratefully  erected  to  him  this 
memorial  in  1891.   It  was  executed  by  Miss  Louisa  Lawson. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  imposing  of  the  monuments  in 
New- York  city  is  that  to  Christopher  Columbus,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  broad  plaza  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street.  It 
consists  of  a  base  and  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  and  is  mainly 
of  granite.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base  are  three  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  a  large  square  plinth,  on  two  sides  of  which  are  inscriptions, 
while  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  bronze  reliefs,  one  depicting  the 
first  sight  of  land  by  Columbus,  and  the  other  his  debarkation.  Above 
this  is  a  smaller  square  pedestal  j  against  its  south  side  is  a  statue,  exe- 
cuted in  Carrara  marble,  representing  the  "  Genius  of  Geography,"  a 
nude  winged  figure  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  terrestrial  globe.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  bronze  eagle,  with  the  shields  of  the  city  of  Genoa 
and  of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  pedestal  is  supported  the  high, 
l'ound,  granite  shaft  of  the  monument.  The  words  "A  Cristoforo 
Colombo"  are  inscribed  upon  it  in  bronze,  with  an  anchor  above 
and  below  them ;  and  from  the  east  and  west  sides  respectively  pro- 
ject three  bronze  prows  of  ships.  Resting  upon  the  capital  crowning 
the  column  is  a  small  round  pedestal,  upon  which  is  placed  the  statue 
of  Columbus  ;  this  is  also  done  in  Carrara  marble  —  the  whole  work, 
column  and  statue,  being  designed  and  executed  by  Gaetano  Eusso. 
It  was  the  gift  of  the  Italian  residents  of  New- York,  and  was  formally 
dedicated  on  October  12, 1892,  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished 
persons.  The  presentation  address  was  made  by  Carlo  Barsotti,  fol- 
lowed by  Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  minister,  and  the  monument  was 
received  on  behalf  of  the  city  by  General  James  Grant  Wilson.  The 
corner-stone  of  General  Grant's  monument  and  tomb  on  the  pictu- 
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resque  Riverside  Drive  was  hud  with  befitting  ceremonies  on  April  27, 
lSiV_\  Tlie  monument  itself,'  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  imposing  memorials  in  the  world.  Its  incomparable 
situation  on  the  bold  height  above  the  Hudson  Hirer's  banks,  at  a  point 
visible  for  several  miles  north  and  south,  alone  gives  it  an  appreciable 
advantage,  and,  aside  from  its  inherent  interest,  will  render  it  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  all  time. 

The  passage  by  the  legislature  of  the  ordinance  creating  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Central  Park  occurred  in  May,  iSoil.  Work  was  be- 
gun in  the  following  year ;  and  the  whole  district  included  between 
Fifty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  streets,  and  the  Fifth  and 
Eighth  avenues,  being  approximately  half  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles 
and  a  half  long,  and  embracing  S40  acres,  was  slowly  converted  from 
a  barren  waste  of  rock  and  swamp  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
hi  the  world,  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  .1  model  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  the  daily  resort,  almost  all  the  year  round,  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Well-kept  drives  and 
walks,  handsome  lawns  and  secluded  groves  abound,  affording  with 
the  various  attractive  lakes  and  rustic,  bridges  many  glimpses  of 
picturesque  scenery;  while  on  fine  afternoons  an  endless  stream  of 
equipages,  and  crowds  of  ramblers  of  all  ages,  give  life  and  animation 
to  the  scene.  With  the  gradual  transition  of  this  hitherto  rough  and 
unsightly  tract  of  laud  into  a  paradise  of  flowers  and  trees,  of  vines 
and  shrubs  and  placid  waters,  a.  desire  arose  to  enhance  the  beauties 
of  nature  with  iitting  memorials  of  some  of  the  world's  great  men; 
thus,  year  by  year,  statues  and  monuments  of  celebrated  statesmen 
and  poets,  musicians  and  scientists,  were  erected  by  private  presenta- 
tion or  public  subscription. 

Our  German  fellow-citizens  ean  elaim  the  honor  of  being  "first  in 
the  field"  with  a  bronze  bust  of  the  poet  Schiller,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  whose  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  three  days  festival  in 
New-York.  The  bust  is  placed  in  a  vine-embowered  corner  of  the 
Ramble,  north  of  the  Bow  Bridge,  and  opposite  Seventy-sixth  street, 
and  was  unveiled  quietly  on  November  !>,  ls:.!>,  the  first  .lay  of  the 
commemorative  festival.  it  was  the  writer's  fortune  one  autumn 
morning  to  be  looking  upon  this  work  of  the  sculptor  ( \  L.  Hichter, 
when  two  elderly  ladies,  evidently  from  some  rural  neighborhood,  also 
stopped  to  inspect  and  admire.  One,  covertly  nudging  her  compan- 
ion, said,  sutfo  rare:  ''Who  is  it  ?"  and  her  friend,  slowly  spelling  out 
the  name  which  alone  appears  on  the  pedestal,  replied:  S-c-h-i  — oh ! 
ves;  General  Schuvler ! "  The  works  of  art  destined  for  the  park- 
were  not  limited  to  statues  only.  Just  west  of  the  Mall,  and  on  the 
Center  Drive,  is  the  bronze  group  of  the  "  Kaglcs  and  Gnat,"  which 
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was  executed  by  Fratin,  and  represents  two  of  those  noble  birds  tear- 
ing to  pieces  a  goat  which  one  of  them  has  secured  and  borne  to  their 
eyrie.  It  was  the  gift  of  Gordon  W.  Burnham,  in  May,  1863,  and  is  a 
fine  piece  of  casting.  Another  notable  donation  by  a  private  citizen  is 
the  colossal  statue  of  "Commerce," 
by  Jules  Fesquet,  of  Paris,  presented 
in  August,  1865,  by  Stephen  B. 
Guion,  a  native  of  New-York,  who 
was  long  a  resident  of  Liverpool.  It 
w,  in  the  West  Drive,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  park,  not  far 
from  the  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street  entrance,  the  proposed 
site  of  the  Merchants'  Gate. 

In  October,  1867,  twelve  gentle- 
men residing  in  New- York  tendered 
the  park  the  group  of  the  "  Tigress  and  Young,1'  which  is  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  thousands  who  pass  the  rising  ground  just  wrest  of  the 
Terrace.  It  is  six  feet  high  and  seven  and  a  half  in  length,  mounted 
on  a  suitable  pedestal,  and  portrays  n  tigress  bringing  food  to  her 
hungry  cubs.  The  sculptor  is  Augustus  Caine,  and  it  is  cast  in  bronze 
by  Barbedienne,  whose  magnificent  models  were  without  a  rival  in 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  Near  the  southern  end  of  the  Mall  is 
another  famous  group,  "  The  Indian  Hunter,"  executed  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward.  The  young  redskin,  nude  save  for  a  strip  of  buffalo-robe 
about  his  loins,  is  bending  forward  eagerly  watching  the  game,  his  left 
hand  holding  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  right  restraining  his  res- 
tive dog  by  a  firm  grasp  of  his  throat.  This  group  is  also  in  bronze, 
on  a  granite  pedestal,  and  was  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  and  presented  through 
a  committee  of  prominent  gentlemen  in  De- 
cember, 1868.  A  colossal  bronze  bust  of 
William  Cnllen  Bryant,  executed  by  Launt 
Thompson,  was  given  to  the  park  in  1868  by 
Charles  Ludington,  It  stands  in  the  "  Poet's 
Corner"  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
and  it  will  probably  be  placed  eventually  in 
Bryant  Park.  A  somewhat  similar  fate  has 
attended  the  marble  statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus  presented  by  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
in  a  letter  dated  February  20,  1869,  to  Andrew  H.  Green,  as  comp- 
troller of  the  park.  It  has  been  stored  in  the  Arsenal  building  for 
many  years,  but  a  site  has  at  last  been  assigned  it  at  the  Mount  St. 
Vincent  cottage.    It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Emma  Stebbins. 
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The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  distinguished  sav- 
ant Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  celebrated  September  14,  isilll,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  enthusiasm  excited  in  Oermanv  bvthe 
event  extended  to  this  country,  and  its  outcome  was  the  dedication  ,„i 
that  day  of  the  bronze  bust  by  Oust  a  v  Blacser  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-ninth  street  entrance,  Oeorge  Bancroft  wrote  from  Merlin 
May  11,  lS(i!>,  to  Christian  E.  Detwold,  the  president  of  the  Humboldt 
Monument  Association:  "Blaeser  knew  Humboldt  well,  and  works 
from  memory,  from  Pauclfs  bust,  from  Sclira.ler's  best  picture, 
and  from  the   cast    taken   of   the   head   after  death! 

You  will  get  a  work  of  art,  an  excellent  likeness,  of  enduring 
value."  Orations  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  in  Oenuan^ 
and  by  Dr.  Ogden  Doremus  in  English,  and  the  German  choral  so- 
cieties sang  several  selections.  A  subscription  list  circulated  anions; 
the  members  of  the  telegraphic  craft  realized  the  sum  necessary  to 
erect  the  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  which  is 
placed  near  the  entrance  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  .Seventy-second  street. 
The  designer,  Byron  M.  Pickett,  has  represented  the  inventor  as  stand- 
ing with  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  h-l'i  rest- 
ing on  a  telegraphic  instrument;  his  costume  is  the  ordinary  attire 
of  a  citizen,  with  the  addition  of  a  furred  cloak.  The  unveiling  tnuk 
place  on  June  10,  1S71,  and  the  orator, "William  0.  Bryant,  said: 

It  may  be  said,  I  know,  that  the  civilized  world  is  already  full  of  mo  mo  na  Is  which 
speak  the  merit  of  our  friend,  and  the  grandeur  and  utility  of  his  invention.  Kmtv 
telegraphic  station  is  such  a  memorial ;  every  message  sent  from  one  of  these  siath.ii> 
to  another  may  be  counted  among  the  honors  paid  to  his  name;  every  telegraphic 
wire  strung  from  post  to  post,  as  it  hums  in  the  wind,  murmurs  his  eulogy  :  everv 
sheaf  of  wires  laid  down  in  the  deep  sea,  occupying  the  bottom  of  soundle.-s  abysses  lo 
which  human  sight  lias  never  penetrated,  and  carrying  the  electric  pulse,  charged  with 
the  burden  of  human  thought,  from  continent  to  continent,  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New,  is  a  testimonial  to  his  greatness.  Nor  are  these  wanting  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
land :  telegraphic  lines  erossing  the  breadth  of  our  continent,  i-liml  -iTi^r  hills,  di -wend- 
ing into  valleys,  threading  mountain  passes,  silently  proclaim  the  great  discovery  and 
its  author  to  the  uninhabited  deserts.  Thus  tin*  Latin  inscription  in  tin  Chim-h 

of  St.  Paul  in  London,  referring  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its  arch  it  eel  —  "  It'  yon  would 
behold  his  monument,  look  around  you."  may  be  applied  in  a  far  more  eomprehensive 
sense  to  our  friend,  since  the  great  globe  itself  has  become  his  momunent. 

Full  of  action  and  spirit  is  the  bronze  figure  of  heroic  size  ealled 
"The  Falconer,"  which  is  placed  on  the  high  bluff  south  of  the  Webster 
statue.  It  was  designed  in  Koine  by  Oeorge  Sinionds.  and  \va-  pre- 
sented February  2S,  is?!',  by  Oeorge  Kemp. 

It  must  not  lie  supposed  that  this  ever-increasing  number  .»f  p re- 
ductions of  the  senator's  chisel  was  accepted  by  the  people  as  ,. 
matter  of  course,  so  far  as  merit  was  concerned.  <Lhiite  the  reverse 
was  the  case,  and  until  within  a.  very  recent  period  the  city  has  been 
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subjected  to  occasional  ridicule,  more  or  less  good-natured,  in  re- 
gard to  the  effigies  in  its  public  parks  and  squares.  Its  own  news- 
papers have  at  times  launched  sarcastic  shafts  at  the  offending  bronzes 
or  marbles ;  its  own  citizens  have  often  voiced  their  unfavorable  criti- 
cism in  the  daily  journals.  In  the  editorial  notes  of  the  New-York 
"  Tribune  "  of  April  26,  1872,  we  read :  "  The  American  people  has  a 
great  passion  for  erecting  statues  of  brass,  of  marble,  of  freestone,  or 
of  granite ;  but  the  chief  national  peculiarity  is  that,  when  the  images 
are  set  upon  then-  pedestals,  or  pins,  so  to  speak,  there  rises  a  dread- 
ful clamor  of  adverse  criticism.  There  is  no  public  statue,  no  image 
of  anybody,  which  has  not  been  ferociously  found  fault  with."  That 
some  of  this  ridicule  or  fault-finding  was  deserved  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  responsibility  for  it  may  often  be  traced  to  the  defective  judgment 
of  the  committees  usually  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  designs. 
Nevertheless,  the  array  of  these  statues  has  increased  year  by  year,  a 
more  artistic  taste  has  been  evinced  in  their  conception  and  execution, 
and  their  numbers  almost  warrant  the  assertion  that  New- York  has 
become  a  city  of  statuary.  Distinguished  men  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
been  thus  honored,  and  among  them  representatives  of  nationalities 
other  than  American  sufficient  to  give  the  metropolis  a  cosmopolitan 
character.  For  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  hypercritical  in  regard 
to  our  statues,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  Buskin's  observation  in 
his  "True  and  Beautiful":  "The  sculptor  does  not  work  for  the 
anatomist,  but  for  the  common  observer  of  life  and  nature." 

Many  eminent  persons  were  to  be  seen  at  the  lower 

temUof  the  Mall  on  May  23,  1872,  in  the  temporary 
pavilion  which,  gaily  festooned  with  flags  and  dec- 
orated with  plants,  inclosed  a  large  space  around  the 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  then  about  to  be  unveiled. 
Seats  for  two  thousand  people  were  arranged  in  tiers 
in  a  semicircle,  with  the  speakers'  stand  in  front  of 
the  statue,  and  thousands  more  found  standing  room 
close  at  hand.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  begun 
with  orchestral  music,  and,  after  the  unveiling,  Judge 
Charles  P.  Daly  introduced  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
the  orator  of  the  day,  who  in  the  course  of  his  care- 
fully prepared  address  delivered  a  glowing  eulogy 
on  the  master  mind  of  Shakespeare.  Referring 
to  Shakespeare's  varied  store  of  learning,  Mr.  Bryant  spoke  of  his 
psychological  knowledge,  quoting  his  insight  into  the  most  subtle 
forms  of  mental  distemperature : 

An  insight  shown  in  bis  portraiture  of  the  madness  of  Hamlet,  that  of  Ophelia,  and 
that  of:  Kinii  Lear,  all  how  distinctly  drawn,  yet  eaeh  how  diverse  from  the  others! 
[Further  on  he  said:]    Moreover,  if  Shake speare  had  worn  the  clerical  gown,  what  a 
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preacher  of  righteousness  he  would  have  become,  and  how  admirably  and  impressivclv 
he  would  have  enforced  the  lemons  of  human  life  —  In-  who  put  into  the  month 
Cardinal  Wolscy  the  pathetic  words: 

"  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  kiiitr,  lie  would  m>t  in  mine  age 
Have  h  it  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. *' 

I  am  sure  that  if  those  who  deny  to  Shake^prare  the  eredit  of  writing  his  own  dramas 
had  thought  of  ascribing:  them  t.t  the  judicious  Hooker  or  the  pious  Bishop  Andrews 
instead  .1]' Lord  Bacon,  they  might  have  made  a  specious  show  of  pi-imL"  by  careful  I  \ 
culled  extract-  from  his  writings.  Nay,  if  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  prose  is  so  full  nf 
poetry,  had  not  been  born  a  generation  too  late,  1  would  ensure,  in  the  same  uav.  to 
put  a  plausible  face  on  the  theory  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  except,  perhaps,  some 
pa-sa^es  wickedly  interpolated,  were  composed  by  the  eloquent  and  devout  author  <>i 
"  Holy  Living  and  Dying."' 

The  statue,  which  is  very  fine,  is  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  masterpieces, 
and  meets  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  capable  critics.  Lord 
Ronald  (lower  says:  '•  England  has  no  statue  of  the  'myriad-minded' 
that  equals  it";  and  Kiehard  IT.  Stoddard  wrote:  "Ward's  Shake- 
speare is  n  noble  work,  the  noblest  o|'  the  kind  yet  produced  in  Amer- 
ica, and  by  far  the  noblest  of  which  Shakespeare  is  the  subject.  AVe 
except  none.  It  is  Shakespeare  as  we  wish  to  have  him,  and  verv 
much  as  he  was,  we  are  willing  to  believe  from  our  knowledge  of  his 
authentic  portraits  —  a  large,  capacious,  gracious  soul  in  a  beautiful, 
manly  body.  We  can  look  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  the  greatest 
of  J  ts  and  of  men.    All  honor  to  the  American  Shakespeare."' 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  Mall,  and  not  far  from  Ward's  Shake- 
speare, is  a  bronze  copy  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  modeled 
bv  Sir  John  Steele,  and  now  standing  in  the  Prince's  street  gardens, 
in  Edinburgh.  it  is  mounted  on  a  superb  pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  the  u AVizard  of  the  North" 
in  a  contemplative,  mood,  seated  on  one  of  his  native  rocks,  having 
apparently  just  finished  reading  the  closed  book  which  is  held  in  his 
left  hand  supported  on  his  knee,  while  his  right  hand  rests  lightly  on 
the  volume,  a  stag-hound  crouching  at  his  feet.  The  statu--  was  the 
gift  of  the  Scotch  residents  of  New- York,  and  the  presentation  cere- 
monies took  place  on  November  '1,  ]s7"_\  in  the  presence  of  twenty 
thonsand  people,  including  the  Seventy-ninth  hV-iment  of  Iliirh- 
landers.  William  (*.  Bryant,  who  delivered  the  oration,  dosed  with 
the  following  words: 

And  now  as  the  statue  of  Scott  is  set  up  in  this  beautiful  park,  which  a  few  \e.-r-. 
a<jo  possessed  no  human  association,  historical  or  poetic,  eorue  i-tcd  with  il-  shade*,  it- 
lawns,  its  roeks,  and  its  water-,  these  grounds  become  peopled  with  new  ineiuone.-. 
Henceforth  the  silent  earth  at  this  spot  will  be  eloquent  of  old  tradition-:  the  airs 
that  stir  the  branches  of  the  tree*  will  whisper  of  feats  of  chivalry  t..  the  M-it.-r.  All 
that  vast  crowd  of  ideal  personage-  created  by  the  imagination  of  S.-.-tt  will  enter  with 
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his  sculptured  effigy,  and  remain ;  Fergus  and  Flora  Mclvor,  Meg  Merrilies  and  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  the  Antiquary  and  his  sister,  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  Rob  Roy  and  Helen 
MacGregor,  and  Eaillie  Jarvie  and  Dandie  Dinmont,  and  Diana  Vernon  and  Old  Mor- 
tality,— but  the  night  -would  be  upon  us  before  I  could  go  through  the  muster-roll  of 
this  great  army.  They  -will  pass  in  endless  procession  around  the  statue  of  bim  in 
whose  probfic  brain  they  had  their  birth,  until  the  language  which  we  speak  shall 
perish,  and  the  spot  on  which  we  stand  shall  be  again  a  woodland  wilderness. 

The  first  military  procession  that  ever  had  access  to  the  park  was 
composed  of  the  famous  New-York  Seventh  Regiment,  and  its  Veteran 
Association,  led  by  Grafulla's  band  of  a  hundred  pieces  in  a  new  and 
showy  uniform ;  and  the  cause  of  fate  unusual  sight  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  monument  erected  by  the  regiment,  June  22,  1874,  in  honor 
of  its  members  who  died  in  defense  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  monument  is  of  bronze,  ten  feet  high,  mounted  on  a  hand- 
some granite  pedestal,  and  represents  private  soldier  of  the  regi- 
ment, wearing  the  overcoat  and  leaning  on  his  rifle.  It  was  designed 
by  J.  Q.  A.  "Ward,  and  is  excellently  done ;  and,  together  with  the 
pedestal,  which  is  by  Richard  M.  Hunt,  cost  $40,000.  The  site  of 
the  memorial  is  upon  rising  ground,  on  the  West  Drive,  near  Sixty- 
ninth  street,  and  facing  the  level  plain  below.  After  the  unveiling 
and  presentation  formalities,  General  John  A.  Dix,  who  was  "intro- 
duced, was  greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers,  supplemented  by  the 
noted  regimental  "  sky-rocket "  cheer.  Alluding  to  the  dedication  of 
the  statue  to  those  of  the  regiment  who  had  perished  in  the  war,  the 
general  said  that  it  also 

Symbolized  the  character  and  services  of  the  living  corps— the  performance  of  the 
past  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  For  many  years  before  the  regiment  went  to  the 
field,  I  was  familiar  with  the  energy,  zeal,  and  untiring  diligence  with  which  it  was 
devoted  to  military  exercises ;  and  the  result  was  a  success  rarely  equaled  and  still 
more  rarely  surpassed  by  any  corps  in  the  regular  service.  In  the  manual  of  the 
soldier,  the  company  drill,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  battalion,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  known  it  excelled.  For  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  maintained  this 
distinguished  military  character ;  and  by  showing  through  such  a  continuous  example 
what  a  volunteer  corps  is  capable  of  accomplishing,  it  did  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined  to  vindicate  the  usefulness  of  the  militia  system  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  prevalent  disposition  to  disparage  it,  and  to  rely  on  the  regular  army  to  repel 
invasion  from  abroad  and  preserve  the  public  order  at  home. 

In  March,  1876,  the  Goethe  Club  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  a  colossal  bust  of  Goethe,  designed  by  August  F. 
Fischer,  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Anthony  Ruppaner,  the  president  of  the  club, 
made  the  presentation  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  short  addresses 
were  delivered  by  William  C.  Bryant,  Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood;  and  Thomas  B.  Wakeman  read  an  original  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  poem  "  Zneignung "  (Dedication).  The  statue  of 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  West  Drive,  near  the  Seventy-second  street 
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entrance,  was  unveiled  November  25,  ls7(i.  It  was  a  gift 
Gordon  W.  Buruham,  and  was  executed  by  Thomas  Ball,  of  Florence  ;, 
former  resident  of  Boston  and  an  old  friend  of  Webster.  Its  height' is 
fourteen  feet;  it  is  in  bronze,  and  stands  on  a  granite  pedestal  twentv 
feet  high,  the  combined  weight  being  a  hundred  and  twenty-Jive  inns. 
The  great  statesman  is  represented  as  standing  ereet  in  tlio  ordinary 
costume  in  which  lie  appeared  on  public  occasions,  his  head  and 
shoulders  thrown  back,  his  right  hand  in  the  breast 
his  left  at  his  side,  as  if  he  had  just 
closed  some  powerful  passage  in  an 
oration.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  and 
William  M.  Evarts,  after  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  had  made  the  formal  presenta- 
tion of  the  statue. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mall,  in 
proximity  to  the  handsome  memorials 
to  Scott  and  Burns,  is  placed  that  of 
Fitz-GreencHalleck.  Obtained  through 
the  subscriptions  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen and  several  ladies,  it  was  un- 
veiled May  15,  1877,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  ami 
his  cabinet,  Generals  Sherman  and 
Hancock,  Admiral  Rowan,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  and  its  Veteran 
Corps,  each  accompanied  by  magnifi- 
cent bands,  acted  as  escorts  to  the  presidential  party,  and  the  vast 
crowds  attracted  to  the  locality  were  estimated  to  embrace  fifty 
thousand  people.  Seats  were  provided  for  two  thousand  specially 
invited  guests,  and,  after  some  music,  front  the  bands,  William  C. 
Bryant,  who  presided,  called  the  assembly  to  order  and  introduced 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  asked  to  present 
the  statue  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.  The  President  made  ■  brief 
speech,  and,  drawing  aside  the  flags  which  hid  the  figure,  revealed 
Halleck  represented  as  seated  in  a  draped  chair,  with  a  cloak  tin-own 
partially  over  his  left  shoulder,  holding  a 
writing-paper  in  his  left,  as  if  composing. 
Macdonald,  and  is  in  bronze  on  a  granite 
"Pitz-Greone  Halleck,"  written  for  the  oci 
was,  in  his  absence,  read  by  Halleck's  1 

i  The  above  portrait  of  the  poet  Halleel;.  wliieh  has  nevfr  before  hcen  enjrrnvcrt.      taken  from 
miniature  painted  in  1811.  by  Nathaniel  Rogers.  Eihtoh 
Vol.  IV.— 15. 


PITZ-QREESB  HALLECK.1 
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G-rant  Wilson,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  statue  was  secured; 
and  upon  its  conclusion,  "William  Allen  Butler,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  delivered  an  appropriate  address.  The  colossal  bronze  bust 
of  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  which  is  on  the  "West  Drive,  opposite  Sixty- 
seventh  street,  and  a  few  rods  from  the  Seventh  Regiment  Monu- 
ment, was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Italians  in  the  United  States, 
on  May  29,  1878.  It  is  from  the  original  model  of  Giovanni  Turini, 
and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  best  portraits  of  the  great 
liberator.  On  a  beautiful  slope  of  lawn,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pond,  and  but  a  moment's  walk -from  the  Scholars'  Gate,  is  the 
bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  designed  by  Dennis  B.  Sheahan,  which 
was  formally  presented  on  May  28,  1880,  by  the  committee  which 
raised  the  funds  for  its  erection. 

The  Mall  presented  an  animated  scene  on  October  2,  1880,  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  Scotchmen  assembled  to  participate 
in  the  dedication  of  Sir  John  Steele's  bronze  statue  of  Robert  Bums. 
Caledonian  clubs  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  as 
well  as  New-York,  resplendent  in  their  bonnets,  kilts,  tartans,  and 
plumes,  mingled  together,  and  the  Stuarts,  Campbells,  MacKenzies, 
and  other  clans  were  represented.  The  statue  was  presented  by  Scotch 
residents  of  the  city,  and  portrays  Burns  seated  upon  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  pen  in  hand,  as  if  composing  one  of  his  songs,  his  gaze  toward 
the  heavens,  seeking  inspiration.  It  is  mounted  on  an  Aberdeen 
granite  pedestal,  and  is  erected  immediately  opposite  the  statue  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  George  William 
Curtis,  who,  after  rehearsing  the  many  reasons  which  made  the  year 
1759  (in  which  Burns  was  born)  a  proud  one  for  Great  Britain,  paid 
this  beautiful  tribute  to  "  Auld  Scotia": 

You,  fellow-citizens,  were  mostly  born  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
country,  and  as  you  stand  here,  memory  and  imagination  recall  your  native  land. 
Misty  coasts  and  far-stretching  splendors  of  summer  sea ;  solemn  mountains,  and 
wind-swept  moors ;  singing  streams,  and  rocky  glens  and  waterfalls ;  lovely  vales  of 
Ayr  and  Yarrow,  of  Teviot  and  the  Tweed ;  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  days  —  abbey, 
and  castle,  and  tower ;  legends  of  romance  gilding  burn  and  brae  with  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land " ;  every  hill  with  its  heroic  tradition,  every  stream  with  its 
story,  every  valley  with  its  song ;  land  of  the  harebell  and  mountain  daisy,  land  of 
the  laverock  and  the  curlew,  land  of  braw  youths  and  sonsie  lassies,  of  a  deep,  strong 
melancholy  manhood,  of  a  deep,  true,  tender  womanhood — this  is  your  Scotland,  this 
is  your  native  land.  And  how  could  you  so  truly  transport  it  to  the  home  of  your 
adoption,  how  interpret  it  to  us  beyond  the  sea,  so  fully  and  so  fitly,  as  by  this 
memorial  of  the  poet  whose  song  is  Scotland?  No  wonder  that  you  proudly  bring  his 
statue  and  place  it  here  under  the  American  sun,  in  the  chief  American  city,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  other  great  Scotchman  whose  genius  and  fame,  like  the  air  and 
sunshine,  no  local  boundary  can  confine.  In  this  Walhalla  of  our  various  nationality 
it  will  be  long  before  two  fellow-countrymen  are  commemorated  whose  genius  is  at 
once  so  characteristically  national  and  so  broadly  universal,  who  speak  so  truly  for 
their  own  countrymen  and  for  all  mankind,  as  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns. 
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Iii  closing  his  admirable  address,  Mr.  ( 'urtis  said  : 

Here,  then,  among  trees  and  flowers  ami  waters ;  here  upon  the  greensward  and 
under  the  open  sky ;  here,  where  birds  carol  and  children  play,  and  lovers  whisper, 
and  the  various  stream  of  life  Hows  by— we  raise  the  statue  of  Robert  Burns.  Whiln 
the  human  heart  beats,  that  name  will  be  music  m  human  ears.  He  knew  belter  than 
we  the  pathos  of  human  life.  We  know  better  than  he  the  infinite  pathos  of  his  own. 
Ah !  Robert  Burns.  Robert  Burns,  whoever  lingers  hen-  as  he  passes,  ami  muses  upon 
your  statue,  will  see  in  imagination  a  solitary  mountain  in  your  own  beautiful  Scot- 
land, heaven-soaring,  wrapped  in  impenetrable  clouds.  Suddenly  the  mists  part,  and 
there  are  the  heather,  the  brier-rose,  and  the  gowan  fine;  there  are  the 

"Burnies  wimplin'  down  your  glens 
\\T  toddiin'  din, 
Or  foaming  Strang  wi'  hasty  steus 
Frac  lin'  to  I'm' "  ; 

the  cushat  is  moaning:  the  curlew  is  calling;  the  plover  is  singing ;  the  red  deer  is 
bounding: — and  look!  the  clouds  roll  utterly  away,  and  the  clear  summit  is  touched 
with  the  tender  glory  of  sunshine,  heaven'.-  own  benediction. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  honored  by  a 
statue  presented  by  his  son,  Colonel  John  ( '.  Ham- 
ilton, which  is  erected  on  a  knoll  near  tin-  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  Tin-  work  of  Charles 
Coiiradts,  it  is  in  line  white  Westerly  granite,  and, 
with  the  pedestal,  is  about  IS  feet  high,  repre- 
senting Hamilton  standing  erect,  his  right  hand 
in  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat,  and  his  left  clasp- 
ing a  roll  of  manuscript  lying  upon  a  plain  column. 
His  head  is  slightly  turned  to  the  right,  and  his 
hair,  drawn  back  and  tied  in  a  queue,  shows  the 
high,  intellectual  forehead.  lie  is  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  Revolutionary  lime,  with  ruffles 
and  buckled  shoes.  After  the  unveiling  it  became  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  the  coldness  of  the  day— November  22,  1SS0  —  to  adjourn  to 
the  main  hall  of  the  museum,  where  the  ceremonies  were  continued, 
rhauncey  M.  Depew  delivering  the  principal  oration.  An  object  of 
curiosity  to  every  one  visiting  the  park  is  the  Egyptian  <  tbelisk,  which 
was  given  to  the  rity  of  New- York  in  1s77  by  the  lab*  khedivo.  Ismail 
Pasha,  the  whole  expense  of  its  transportation  and  election  being  paid 
by  William  II.  Yauderbilt.  Specially  designed  machinery  was  con- 
structed in  Trenton,  X.  J.,  for  handling  this  immense  nionoliih  ;  Licn- 
teuanM 'ommaiider  Henry  H.  (iorriinre,  {',  S.  X.,  was  o-iven  charyy  nf 
the  arduous  work  of  removing  it  to  this  country,  and  il  was  finally 
raised  successfully  on  January  22.  1  ss  1 ,  on  a  sliixhl  eminence  near  t In ■ 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  ..ea- 
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son  of  the  year,  five  thousand  people  had  gathered  to  witness  the  un- 
usual scene,  and  a  long  line  of  carriages  and  sleighs  hired  the  adjoining 
driveway.  A  few  moments  before  noon  a  battalion  approached,  led  by 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  band  and  composed  of  170  marines  and  180 

sailors  from  the  United 
j|\  States  war-vessels  Pow- 

i.  hatan    and  Minnesota, 

\(\  who  took  their  places  on 

^Hi  j  two  sides  of  the  obelisk. 

^HiVl  The  secretaries  of  state 

^^mr\  and  of  the  navy,  "William 

_>  M.  Evarts  and  Nathan 

m  G-off,  Jr.,  soon  appeared, 

and  were  escorted  to  the 
speakers'  stand  by  Com- 
mander Gorringe.  The 
obelisk,  then  resting  hor- 
izontally, its  apex  toward 
the  Eighth  Avenue,  was 
held  in  place  by  ropes 
and  iron  cables,  and  at  a 
given  signal  it  was  slowly 
raised  to  a  perpendicular 
position,  its  lower  end  im- 
mediately over  the  per- 
manent base,  in  which 
situation  it  was  tempora- 
rily secured.  This  being 
done,  Commander  Gor- 
ringe raised  his  hat  to 
Mr.  Evarts, who  congratu- 
lated him  upon  the  happy 
accomplishment  of  his 
work ;  the  band  struck 
up  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and 
the  spectators  cheered. 
The  total  height  of  the 
obelisk  and  base  is  90  feet  11  inches,  of  which  the  shaft  itself  takes  69 
feet  2  inches.  It  is  7  feet  8f  inches  square  at  the  base,  and  5  feet  3 
inches  at  the  top,  and  weighs  219|  tons.  Of  the  whole  family  of 
Egyptian  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  forty-two  known,  this  one  ranks 
sixth  in  size.  Rome  possesses  12,  England  5,  Florence  2,  and  Paris, 
Aries,  and  Constantinople  1  each.  The  New- York  Obelisk,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III.,  fifteen  centuries 
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before  Christ,  and  its  numerous  hit*i"( »fcly]ilii<*  inscriptions  are  replete 
with  interest  to  lovers  of  ancient  lore. 

On  tlic  East  Drive,  opposite  Seventy-seventh  street,  is  I'Mward 
Kemeys'  broiiKt'  entitled  "Tin1  Still  lhuii,"  representing  n  panther 
crouching  and  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  The  gift  of  several 
gentlemen,  it  was  happily  i dared,  in  Iss:;,  on  rough  lodge  of  rocks, 
some  fifteen  feet  high,  rising  abruptly  on  the  uts|  side  of  the  drive- 
way. The  height  of  t  he  figure  is  less  than  three  feet,  and  as  one  comes 
upon  it  suddenly,  nestled  anions  the  shrubs  and  vines  wliieh  conceal 
the  surface  of  the  rocks,  the  illusion  is  very  perfect.  England  and 
Italy,  France  and  Germany,  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  all  been  com- 
plimented in  Now-Y<  >rk  by  memorials  to  some  of  their  representatives ; 
hut  it  was  noi  until  June  17.  ls.^4.  when  an  equestrian  statue  was 
raised  to  the  men  Lory  of  ( leneral  Simon  l'»  ilivar,  '*  t  he  liberator  of  five 
republics,""  thai  South  America  also  could  claim  the  same  distinction. 
A  gift  from  the  people  and  government  of  Venezuela,  it  was  unveiled 
amid  a  company  of  notable  persons,  high  officials  of  the  army  ami 
navy,  the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran  Corps,  four  batteries  from  the 
forts  in  the  harbor,  and  two  battalions  of  marines  from  the  four 
United  Slates  war-vessels  wliieh,  decked  with  Hags,  were  anchored  in 


the  North  Km 
statue,  wliieh  i 
Eighty-third  si 
depicts  liohvai 
hand  curbing  h 
leaning  forwa 


off  the 
situate 
eet,  wa; 


of  * 


ugh  bluff 


-lit  and  in 
n   the  We. 


lam  view. 


horseback,  his  left 
L-aneing steed,  while, 
and  facing  to  the 
right,  he  points  with  his  sword  in  his 
outstretched  hand  toward  the  enemy. 
An  oration  on  the  -  Life  and  Character 
of  General  Bolivar,'1  who  -lied  at  Santa 
Maria,  I).  mber  17,  iKill,  was  deliv- 
ered by  Frederic  K.  Condert.  A  few- 
weeks  later,  July  -2-2,  1SS4,  the  Beetho- 
ven .Maeunerchor  unveiled  a  beautiful 
colossal  bronze  bust,  by  Henry  Baerer, 
of  the  great  mar.stin  after  whom  the 
society  is  named.     It  is  mounted  on  ,i 

high,  having  in  fron!  a  bronze  female 
figure,  typifying  the  genius  of  music, 
and  lias  been  placed  advantageously  at 

the  upper  end  of  the  Mall,  opposite  the  music  pavilion.  In  the  "  I 'net's 
Corner  "'of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  .,  tasteful  memorial, 
erected  principally  by  the   theatrical   profession,  to   Edgar  A.  I'oe, 
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whose  parents  were  actors.  It  consists  of  a  slab  of  white  marble 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  upon  which  is  inlaid  a  life-size  profile  of 
the  poet  in  bronze.  Upon  the  pedestal,  which  is  suitably  inscribed, 
stands  a  marble  figure  of  Poesy  holding  a  wreath  of  flowers  around 

the  bronze  bust.  The  presen- 
tation occurred  May  4,  1885. 
The  last  statue  placed  in  the 
park  is  that  of  "  The  Pilgrim," 
by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward ;  it  stands  on 
a  slight  eminence  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  East  Drive  with 
the  roadway  from  the  Seventy- 
second  street  entrance,  and  was 
the  gift  of  the  New  England 
Society  on  June  6, 1885.  It  is 
in  bronze,  and  cost  $20,000;  is 
nine  feet  high,  on  a  granite 
pedestal  eight  feet  high,  de- 
signed by  Richard  M.  Ilunt ; 
and  portrays  a  Puritan  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  standing  erect, 
with  his  right  foot  advanced, 
and  his  right  hand  grasping 
the  muzzle  of  his  old  flint-lock 
musket,  the  butt  of  which  is 
resting  on  the  ground.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  doublet  and 
broad .  collar,  broad-rimmed 
hat,  heavy  boots,  and  wide  belt 
and  buckle,  and  the  expression 
on  his  handsome  face  is  stern 
and  undaunted.  "  It  is  indeed 
a  most  fortunate  work,"  writes 
u,  cultured  critic,  "  and  of  itself,  standing  amid  the  verdure  and  blos- 
soms of  the  park,  will  unconsciously  but  truthfully  refine  and  soften 
the  familiar  conception  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  and  the  great 
Puritan  body  to  which  he  belonged : 

"Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod : 
They  have  left  unstaintsd  what  there  they  found  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

It  is  expected  that  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  by  the  Spanish 
sculptor  Sunol,  will  be  added  to  the  art  attractions  of  the  Central 
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Park  about  the  time  of  the  great  Naval  Review  in  N't ■w-York  harbor, 
during  1S!>;>,  and  that  the  act  of  unveiling  the  statue  will  be  per- 
formed by  tho  Duke  of  Yeragua,  a  descendant  of  "the  world-seeking 
Cieliot'se,"  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Cliited  Slates  and 
many  other  distinguished  personages.  Tim  orator  of  the  occasion 
will  be  Chauncey  II.  Depew,  and  a  popular  poet,  whose  name  is  not 
yet — March  ] — announced,  has  been  invited  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements to  contribute  a  poem  for  the  interesting  occasion.  This 
statue  has  been  secured  through  the  exertions  of  tlie  president  of  the 
New- York  Oenealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  aided  by  several 
prominent  members  of  that  association,  including  <  'ornelius  Yander- 
1  tilt  and  Henry  Cr.  Manmaud.  The  features  of  Columbus  are  those 
which  appear  in  what  is  known  as  the  Jane/,  portrait,  the  generally 
accepted  counterfeit  presentment  in  Spain  of  the  discoverer,  and  the 
one  which  has  been  engraved  for  tin*  first  volume  of  this  work. 

Our  sister  city  of  Brooklyn  has  kept  abreast  with  New-York  in 
honoring  men  of  national  reputation  to  whom  the  country  is  more 
or  less  indebted.  Within  the  city's  bounds,  which  include  Creen- 
wood  Cemetery  and  Prospect  Park,  are  many  admirable  bronze  hu>ts 
and  statues,  including  those  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  Fulton,  Do  Witt  Clinton,  Washington  Irving. 
John  Ho  wart  I  Payne,  and  Brooklyn's  great  preacher,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  The  last  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  spectators  in  the  small  City  Hall  Park  in  June,  IS!)],  but  is 
soon  now,  it  is  expected,  to  be  removed  to  Prospect  Park,  u  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  admirable  statue. 
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HE  history  of  clubs,  from  the  days  of  Shakespeare  down, 
is  of  intense  interest.  In  the  earlier  days  of  club  life,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  kindred  spirits 
met  with  Shakespeare  at  "  The  Mermaid,"  in  Friday  street, 
or  at  "  The  Devil,"  near  Temple  Bar.  The  word  "  club  "  was  coined 
aud  defined  by  Aubrey,  in  1659,  in  this  way :  "  We  now  use  ye  word 
clubbe  for  a  sodality  in  a  taverne,"  and,  iu  writing  of  a  political  club 
that  met  at  "  The  Turk's  Head,"  Aubrey  continued :  "  Here  we  had  a 
balloting  box  aud  balloted  how  things  should  be  carried."  Then  came 
the  golden  days  of  club  life  in  London,  with  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
Dryden,  Pope,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Lords  Halifax,  Stanhope, 
and  Dorset.  "  Will's  "  coffee-house,  kept  by  William  Unwin,  was  such 
a  famous  meeting-place  that  it  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern 
clubs.  Indeed,  the  coffee-house,  or  the  tavern,  was  the  only  club-house 
of  those  days.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  describing  the  private  house  as  unfit 
for  social  gatherings,  had  this  to  say:  "There  is  nothing  which  has 
yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is  produced 
as  a  good  tavern  or  inn."  Thus  did  he  discourse  to  Boswell,  while  to 
Hawkins  he  asserted  that  "  a  tavern  chair  is  the  throne  of  human 
felicity."    Shenstone  also  wrote  : 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  wanderings  may  have  been, 
Will  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

The  first  of  the  more  modern  clubs  of  London  were  proprietary — that 
is,  the  owner  had  control  of  all  who  entered  his  doors.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  White's  and  Brooks's.  Afterward,  those  members  who 
wished  exclusive  privileges  paid  Brooks  a  fixed  sum  so  that  no  out- 
siders could  be  accommodated.  The  London  club  of  to-day  is  still 
conservative  ;  few  changes  are  made,  but  everything  is  carried  on  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members. 
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The  shift  ins:  of  dub  life  to  America,  and  particularly  to  the  city  of 
New-York,  was  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  The  colonists  followed  the. 
custom  of  the  mother  country  in  all  things,  including  their  limits  at  the 
taverns.  Nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  club  appeared  till,  just  before 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Friendly  Club  was  formed 
with  -lames  Kent,  "William  Dunlap,  Charles  Brockdeu  Brown,  and 
Anthony  Bleecker  as  the  leading  spirits.  Several  of  its  members  con- 
ducted the  first  medical  journal  in  America,  and  its  weekly  receptions 
-were  attended  by  the  intellect  and  wit  of  the  city,  <  ieorgv  Washington 
often  being  a  visitor.  But  the  club  finally  went  to  pieces  in  the 
clash  between  the  Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist  members,  some  of 
them  founding  the  Drone  <  'lub  in  17!)"J  as  a  successor  of  the  Moot  < 'lub 
of  ante-Revolutionary  days,  for  the  debate  of  purely  technical  ques- 
tions, chiefly  iu  the  law.  Tin*  Black  Friars  was  also  a  noted  club  of  die 
time.  The  Krout  Club,  organized  by  lineal  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  Manhattan,  and  the  Turtle  Club,  which  held  its  annual 
feast  and  revel  in  the  Elysian  Fields  at  Iloboken,  soon  became  very 
strong  rivals  of  the  Drone.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  popular  houses  in  New -York  was  Framices'  Tavern,  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  It  had  been  built  as  far  back  as  17:!0  by 
Stephen  or  Etienne  De  Lanccy,  on  land  conveyed  to  him  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt.  In  17ii:2  Samuel  Frauuces  bought 
the  house  and  opened  it  as  an  inn  under  the  sign  of  "Queen  Charlotte.' 
He  afterward  became  steward  of  the  household  of  the  first  President. 
It  was  ill  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  hostelry  that  <  ieiieral  Washington 
took  formal  leave  of  his  officers  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  The 
building  still  stands  on  the  old  site,  but  two  stories  have  been  added 
to  it  since  the  days  when  it  was  the  resort  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  It  has  survived  six  generations  of  tenanls.  There  lias 
been  some  idea  of  purchasing  the  old  tavern  and  preserving  it  as  a 
museum  for  Revolutionary  relics.  The  Soeiety  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  was  organized  in  consequence  of  the  celebration  in  Is^l, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could,  with  great  propriety,  undertake 
the  work  of  preserving  this  monument  of  Revolutionary  -  lays  from  the 
danger  of  being  torn  down,  which  will  menace  it  until  some  such 
arrangement  is  made. 

There  was  a  pause  in  club  life  for  almost  a  generation  till,  in  1S-J1. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Fitz-dreene  llalleck,  <  Julian  C  Yerplanrk, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Philip  Hone,  Dr.  .Iain-  E. 
De  Kay,  Professor  Rcnwiek,  and  Judge  Duer  originated  the  Bread 
and  (.'bees.' Club,  which  entertained  savants  of  all  countries,  diplomat*, 
members  of  Congress  and  other  distinguished  sojourners  in  the  eity. 
Among  frequent  guests  were  the  French  minister,  De  Xeiiville,  and 
Daniel  Webster.    Closely  following  the  Bread  and  Cheese  was  the 
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Sketch  Club,  founded  by  Verplanck,  Bryant,  and  Sands  in  1829  to 
combine  the  elements  of  art  and  literary  life.  "The  Talisman"  was 
annually  illustrated  by  Cole,  Inman,  and  Morse.  The  membership  was 
limited  to  twenty-five,  and  the  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  members 
were  pleasing  and  instructive.  The  club  was  dissolved  in  1830  to  drive 
out  an  objectionable  member;  but  it  reorganized  at  once  and  lived 
till  1846,  when  it  became  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Century 
Club.  The  Hone  Club  was  founded  in  1836  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  society 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.  It  was  named  after  the  mayor, 
Philip  Hone,  and  among  its  members  were  James  Watson  Webb, 
Simeon  Draper,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Paul  Spofford,  and  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton.  It  was  a  club  of  Whig  tendencies,  and  Daniel  Webster  and 
William  H.  Seward  were  always  welcome  guests. 

The  oldest  club  of  the  city  in  existence  to-day  is  the  Union,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  street.  When  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1836,  Bond  and  Bleecker  streets  were  fashionable 
thoroughfares.  The  West  Side,  above  Jay  street,  was  a  series  of 
straggling  settlements.  While  the  usual  meeting-places  for  men  were 
still  at  the  taverns,  there  were  societies  partly  for  benevolent  objects, 
like  the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  St.  George's.  There  were  also  literary 
and  scientific  associations,  the  Society  Library,  the  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Athenasum,  which  proposed,  at  one  time,  to  swallow  all  the 
other  associations.  It  was  in  the  Athenseum  rooms,  then  at  Chambers 
street  and  Broadway,  that  Chief  Justice  Jones  and  his  associates  met 
on  October  18,  1836,  to  authorize  the  committee  of  formation  to 
organize  the  Union  Chib.  In  1837  Commodore  John  C.  Stevens, 
William  K  Laight,  Chief  Justice  Jones,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  Charles  L. 
Livingston,  George  F.  Talman,  Jacob  R.  Le  Roy,  Robert  Ray,  De  Witt 
.  C.  Colden,  N.  G.  Harbright,  John  Van  Buren,  John  A.  King,  J.  L.  H. 
McOracken,  and  their  associates  started  a  subscription  list  for  mem- 
bers of  a  club  after  the  plan  of  the  London  clubs.  When  the  names 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  subscribers  had  been  recorded,  they 
rented  the  dwelling  of  Jacob  Le  Roy,  at  No.  343  Broadway,  near  White 
street,  converted  the  back  parlor  into  a  dining-room  and  the  front 
parlor  into  a  reading-room.  Billiard  and  card  rooms  were  arranged 
on  the  upper  floors.  Of  the  original  subscribers,  then  the  social  elite 
of  New -York,  not  one  survives.  The  Le  Roy  house  proving  too  small 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  members,  then  limited  to  four  hundred, 
the  club  emigrated  in  1841  to  the  Astor  residence,  No.  376  Broadway, 
originally  built  by  the  father  of  the  elder  Cuttings  of  the  present  day, 
whose  mother,  one  of  the  Livingstons  of  Livingston  Manor,  had  built 
herself  a  residence  at  the  corner  of  Astor  Place.'  This  was  subsequently 
bought  by  John  D.  Wolfe,  and  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  New- 
York  Club  before  it  took  possession  of  the  Haight  mansion,  corner  of 
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Fifteenth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Union  Club  had  its  palmy 
social  d;  iys  111  tilt?  .Vstoi-  residence;  but  it  was  left  so  far  down-town 
by  the  northward  movement  that  its  quarters  were  changed  to  the 
Kernoehan  dwelling,  No.  691  Broadway.  The  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  street  \v;is  bought  for  forty  thousand 
dollars,  on  which  the  elnb  erected  the  present  building,  at  a.  cost  of 
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"tie  lmndred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  i'or  construction  and  fur- 
niture, taking  possession  on  .May  1,  1KV>.  The  first  president  of  the 
club  was  Chief  Justice  Nannie!  .Jones.  lie  was  succeeded  by  .Jolin  A. 
King,  »t  whose  deatll  Moses  II.  (iriimell  took  the  presidency,  which 
lie  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  William  M.  Kvarts  was 
chosen  his  successor.    The  early  members  of  the  I'mon  Club  were 
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chiefly  men  of  assured  fortune  and  leisure.  They  played  whist,  chess, 
and  billiards ;  and,  at  one  time,  under  the  lead  of  Commodore  Stevens, 
they  made  such  a  specialty  of  yachting  that  the  club  became  the 
parent  of  the  yacht  clubs  in  the  city.  The  Union  still  adheres  closely 
to  the  English  idea  that  the  club  is  a  man's  private  retreat  from  the 
world,  where  none  but  those  as  privileged  as  himself  can  enter,  and 
that  as  long  as  a  man  discharges  all  of  his  indebtedness  and  behaves 
himself  like  an  "  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  he  is  in  a  mess-room  of 
his  own.  The  discipline  in  the  club  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  in  any  army 
headquarters.  The  club-house  is  of'brownstone,  three  stories  high, 
of  square  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  balcony  entrance  flanked  by 
columns.  On  the  first  floor  are  spacious  lounging-rooms,  small  re- 
ception-rooms, and  the  office.  A  reading  and  lounging  room  faces 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  windows,  from  which  they  look  out  not  only  on 
passing  fashion,  but  also  over  to  the  I^tusJ^lub  across  the  way,  are 
the  choice  resorts  of  the  members.  Extensive  improvements  were 
made  in  the  club-house  in  1874  and  in  1886.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  move  the  club  up-town,  but  thus  far  with- 
out success.  The  club,  whose  regular  membership  numbers  fifteen 
hundred,  is  still  noted  for  its  exclusiveness  and  for  its  high  play  at 
cards.  It  is  further  noted  for  its  restaurant,  which  foreigners  are  said 
to  appreciate  more  than  any  other  club  restaurant  in  the  country. 
Clarence  A.  Seward  is  now  president  of  the  club. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Union  is  the  New-Yo^j31ub,  although  in  a  sketch 
of  the  clubs  of  the  city  printed  some  years  ago  its  name  did  not 
appear.  This  was  because  it  had  been  voted  out  of  existence  and  had 
remained  so  for  a  short  period.  The  club  was  founded  at  the  "  Wood- 
cock," in  East  Houston  street,  in  1845.  The  first  president  was  Charles 
Brugiere.  The  New- York  has  had  more  homes  than  any  other  club, 
the  present  house,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  being  its 
eleventh  abiding-place.  The  other  ten  were  these :  Chambers  street, 
opposite  the  present  Court  House ;  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Walker 
street ;  No.  737  Broadway,  opposite  Astor  Place ;  No.  558  Broadway, 
below  Prince  street ;  No.  620  Broadway,  above  Houston  street  and 
opposite  the  old  St.  Thomas'  Church ;  the  Wolfe  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Astor  Place ;  the  Haight  house,  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  street ;  rooms  of  the  old  City  Club,  in 
Seventeenth  street,  Union  Square;  No.  309  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Thirtieth  street;  the  Worth  house,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty_-fifth 
street.  The  latter  home  was  a  sightly  one,  looking  out  on  Madison 
Square^aLthe.  Worth  monument ;  but  the  house  was  all  breadth  and 
no  depth ;  nor  did  it  have  the  conveniences  of  a  modern  club-house. 
The  attraction  of  the  New- York  in  those  days  was  the  large  number 
of  windows,  where  the  members  stood,  attired  in  hats  and  overcoats ; 
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while,  it  is  said,  the  more  conservative  men  of  the  Union  sat  singly  in 
their  windows,  the  Knickerbockers  sat  in  rows,  and  the  Lotus  men  not 
only  sat,  but  slumbered.  Those  conservative  days  have  passed,  younger 
blood  has  crept  in,  and  the  New- York  is  regaining  the  prominence  it 
had  when  the  Civil  War  began.  The  membership,  limited  to  four 
hundred,  is  always  full.  While  the  club  still  occupied  the  llaight 
house,  in  December, 
lS(i!i,  a  few  nt' the  dissat- 
isfied members  moved 
for  a  dissolution  on  11  ay 
1, 1S7U,  and  the  winding 
up  of  its  affairs.  The 
vote  for  this  action  was 
earned  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  after  liqui- 
dation a  surplus  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars  was 
divided  pro  rata  among 
theinembers,althoughit 
was  currently  reported 
that  the  club  was  in  a 
bankrupt  condition.  Im- 
mediately after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  club,  a 
meeting  of  a  few  of  the 
old  members  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  in  Fourteenth  street,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  reorganize  under  the  same  name.  Temporary  quarters 
were  at  once  secured  in  Seventeenth  street,  on  Union  Square;  in 
( tctober  of  the  same  year  the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  and  t  he 
reorganized  club  has  prospered.  The  present  club-house,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  with  the  entrance  on  AVest  Thirty-fifth  street,  was  enlarged 
and  first  occupied  in  1HSS.  The  Manhattan  is  on  the  corner  below. 
The  president  of  the  club  is  James  II.  Parker. 

Among  the  younger  of  the  prominent  clubs  is  the  St.  Nicholas, 
which  was  founded  in  June,  lS7-">,  with  rooms  at  No.  S  West  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  where  the  members  enjoyed  themselves  for  three  years. 
The  first  removal  was  to  No.12  Fast  Twenty-ninth  street  ;  the  second 
toNo.41.->  Fifth  Avenue;  and  the  third  to  No.  :ISC  Fifth  Avenue,  adjoin- 
ing the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  street,  where  if  now  resides.  The 
interior  is  decorated  and  furnished  in  the  old  New-York  Dutch  style. 
The  St.  Nicholas  is  in  fact  the  only  club  in  this  country  which  insists 
that  the  chief  condition  for  eligibility  is  that  tin*  proposal  member 
shall  be  a  descendant  of  a  person  who  was  a  native  or  resident  of  the 
city  or  State  of  New- York  prior  to  the  year  17s.").     Amongits  members 
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are  many  of  the  prominent  New-Yorkers  of  to-day  and  descendants 
of  New-Yorkers  of  former  days.  Here  will  be  found  the  names  of 
Beekman,  De  Peyster,  De  Lancey,  Irving,  Livingston,  Boosevelt, 
Morris,  Norwood,  Schell,  Vermilye, — in  fact  representatives  of  almost 
every  old  New-York  family.  Young  New-York  is  also  represented 
by  names  that  would  be  an  honor  to  any  club.  The  St.  Nicholas  is 
perhaps  too  exclusive  to  please  modern  democratic  ideas ;  but,  never- 
theless, its  membership  is  nearly  complete,  the  number  being  limited 
to  four  hundred.  The  object  of  the  club  is  "  to  collect  and  preserve 
information  respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  city 
and  the  State  of  New-York,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse,"  and  it 
has  long  been  its  custom  to  hold  an  annual  feast  on  Pinkster  Monday. 
Its  president  is  James  W.  Beekman.  Another  of  the  more  exclusive 
organizations  is  the  Knickerbocker,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
Union  in  1871.  It  had  a  life  directory,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  club  at  once  purchased  the  house  at  No.  319  Fifth  Avenue,  on 
the  corner  of  Thirty-second  street,  which  it  still  occupies.  A  large  bow- 
window,  similar  to  the  one  at  White's  in  London,  which  was  made 
famous  by  Thackeray,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  exterior.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Alonzo  C.  Monson  is  the 
president.  The  Calumet  Club,  of  No.  267  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner 
of  Twenty-ninth  street,  grew  out  of  the  'Knickerbocker  in  the  same 
way  that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  Union.  The  house  has  a  southern 
exposure,  ample  sunlight,  and  a  wealth  of  growing  vines.  Its  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  five  hundred.  The  name  of  the  "  Junior  Union  " 
has  been  given  to  this  chib  because  the  ages  of  its  members  average 
much  less  than  those  of  the  elder  Union.  The  club  is  famous  for  its 
bachelor  dinners  and  for  the  dinners  given  to  the  members '  of  ten 
years'  standing.  The  club  was  organized  iu  1879,  and  incorporated 
in  1890.  The  opening  was  in  1880  at  the  club's  rooms,  No.  21  East 
Seventeenth  street.  In  1881  the  club-house,  No.  70  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  was  occupied,  and  in  1885  another  house,  at  No.  3  West 
Thirtieth  street.  The  present  club-house  was  opened  in  1887.  Of 
the  social  clubs  that  put  on  a  warlike  aspect,  the  United  Service, 
of  No.  16  West  Thirty-first  street,  is  the  "most  prominent.  It  was 
incorporated  iu  1889  "  to  encourage  military  and  naval  science  and  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members  by  social  intercourse  with  those  who 
have  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
foreign  governments."  Once  a  month  during  the  winter  the  club 
holds  an  open  meeting  at  which  is  given  a  lecture  or  reading  of  a 
service  paper  by  some  distinguished  member  or  guest,  thus  affording 
both  an  instructive  and  a  social  evening.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers is  about  seven  hundred.  President,  General  Gilbert  H.  McKibbin, 
U.  S.  Volunteers.   The  club  was  the  successor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
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Club,  which  was  founded  in  1871  after  the  plan  of  the  United  Service 
Club  in  London.  The  development  of  the  [*nion  League  Chili  into 
a  semi-military  body,  and  the  organization  of  the  dated  Service  Club 
on  broader  lines,  led  To  the  end  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  Other 
military  clubs  that  do  ;in  im- 
portant work  are  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion and  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Veteran ;  the  hitter  having  a 
handsome  new  home  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Fifty-eighth  street, 
being  the  north  end  of  the 
beautiful  marble  block  built  by 
Mrs.  Mason  Jones.  The  Loyal 
Legion,  consisting  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  who  served 
in  the  late  war,  have  five  meet- 
ings annually  at  Delmonico's,  on 
which  occasions  an  address  is 
delivered  after  the  banquet  by 
members  of  the  New- York  or 
other  commanderies.  A  volume  of  these  valuable  addresses  was  ed- 
ited by  General  Wilson  and  Dr.  Coan  and  issued  by  the  Loyal  Legion 
during  tin1  year  1891.  Other  volumes  are  expected  to  follow.  Both 
anus  and  history  are  preserved  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rovolut  ion,  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1H1± 
The  Metropolitan  Club  was  formed  in  1891  as  a  kind  of  protest 
against  the  special  tendencies  into  which  many  of  the  clubs  have  been 
falling  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  strictly  social  organization 
without  a  charter  from  the  State,  and  almost  immediately  after  it 
was  founded  four  building-lots  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  four  on  Six- 
tieth street,  were  bought  of  (he  Hamersley  estate  for  jf4SO,0<)0. 
This  site,  which  was  the  last  available  in  the  vicinity,  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  city,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  the  entrance  to  Central 
Park  must  be  a  position  where  a  club  will  be  able  to  remain  for  i 
long  period  without  being  forced  to  move.  The  let  has  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  feet  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  two  hundred  feel  on  Sixtieth 
street.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  white  brick  and  marble  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  11  consists  of  a  main  four-story 
building,  with  a  ladies' annex,  two  stories  high,  in  the  rear,  forming 
one  of  the  novel  features  of  the  club.  This  makes  the  structure  twice 
the  si/e  of  the  Manhattan,  and  three  times  as  large  as  the  I  nam. 
An  imposing  gateway  of  while  marble  mi  Sixtieth  street  gives  access 
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for  carriages  and  persons  on  foot  into  a  large  court,  from  which 
visitors  enter  either  the  club  or  the  annex,  the  two  buildings  not  com- 
municating. Entrance  to  the  club  is  through  two  large  vestibules  to 
the  office,  lobby,  and  waiting-room,  on  the  Sixtieth  street  side.  A 
few  steps  further  on,  and  one  comes  to  the  great  hall,  fifty  feet  square 


club  has  provided,  with  easy  access  from  the  waiting-room,  strangers' 
dining-rooms,  where  a  member  may  entertain  his  friends  without 
trespassing  upon  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  members.  From 
the  maiu  hall  a  wide  stairway  and  an  elevator  lead  to  the  reading, 
card,  and  billiard  rooms,  which  occupy  all  of  the  second  floor,  sur- 
rounding the  hall.  On  the  third  story  are  the  dining-hall,  forty  by 
eighty-five  feet ;  a  large  breakfast-room,  a  smoking-room,  three  private 
dining-rooms,  and  a  large  library.  The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to 
bedrooms;  and  above  this,  in  a  mezzanine  story,  are  the  servants' 
quarters.  In  the  basement  are  the  bowling-alley,  the  kitchens  and 
store-rooms,  and  steam-heating  arrangements.  The  main  hall  and 
vestibules  are  in  Numidian  marble,  the  ceiling  in  white  and  gold,  the 
smoking-rooms  and  dining-hall  in  paneled  oak  and  white  and  gold, 
and  the  other  rooms  in  American  oak,  cherry,  and  mahogany.  The 
ladies'  annex,  fifty-five  by  forty  feet,  has  on  the  first  floor  dressing- 
rooms,  and  a  restaurant,  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet,  in  white  and  gold 
and  English  oak.  Above  are  two  large  private  dining-rooms  and 
lavatories.  The  most  striking  exterior  features  of  the  club-house 
are  the  heavy  white  marble  cornice  (ten  feet  high  and  projecting  six 
feet),  the  balconies,  and  the  handsome  first-story  windows.  Quite 
an  innovation  among  the  clubs  of  the  city  is  an  attractive  garden  on 
the  flat  roof  of  the  building.  It  is  filled  with  flowers  and  plants,  and 
is  protected  by  an  awning.  The  membership  is  now  (April,  1893) 
about  seven  hundred,  and  the  president  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
club-house  is  not  yet  completed. 
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and  forty-five  feet  high, 
all  in  marble,  with  awhite 
marble  staircase  of  mag- 
nificent proportions.  Be- 
yond this  is  the  main 
lounging-room,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  side,  and  flanked 
by  a  smaller  one  on  Sixti- 
eth street,  filling  the  space 
not  occupied  by  the  great 
hall.  To  the  right  on  en- 
tering are  the  hat,  serv- 
ice, and  wine  rooms.  The 
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Another  instance  of  the  movement  of  the  clubs  up-town  is  that  nf 
the  Colonial,  which  has  recently  taken  possession  of  its  new  building 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventy-second  street  ami  the  Boulevard. 
This  dnb  is  tlie  outgrowth  of  the  Occident  Club,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1HS1J.  By  order  of  the  court,  in  L8!H>,  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Colonial.  It  should  be  a  religiously  inclined  club,  because  the. 
steps  leading  to  its  reorganization  were  taken  within  the  walls  of  a 
church.  The  location  of  the  club  is  on  historic  ground.  Washington 
camped  upon  the  site,  and  near  by  can  be  seen  the  place  from  which 
he  saw  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island.    *  hie  of 


tlie  many  objects  of  the  club  is  to  preserve  the  relics  and  memories  of 
the  Colonial  times  ami  the  American  Revolution.  Therefore,  the  site 
of  the  house  is  eminently  appropriate.  The  cost  of  the  site,  forty-live 
feet  on  Seventy-second  street  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feel  on  the 
Boulevard,  was  eighty-five  thousand  dollars;  and  the  building  cost 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in 

cash  by  the  seven  hundred  members  ,,f  il  lull.    The  building  is  of 

limestone  up  to  the  second  floor,  and  above  thai  of  gray  brick  with 
terra-cotta  trimmings.  The  main  entrance,  on  tlie  Boulevard  side,  is 
through  i  broad  porch  supported  by  columns  with  carved  capitals. 
The  ladies'  entrance  is  through  u  shallow-  porch  a!  the  western  end  of 
Vol.  IV.— ]6. 
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the  Seventy-second  street  front.  This  porch  extends  along  the  whole 
of  the  Seventy-seeond  street  side,  and  the  eastern  end,  separated  from 
the  ladies'  entrance  by  a  railing,  forms  a  veranda  for  the  smoking- 
room.  At  the  dining-room  story  a  broad  stone  balcony,  with  wrought- 
iron  railings,  extends  along  both  fronts  of  the  building.  The  basement 
contains  four  bowling-alleys  seventy  feet  long,  and  it  has  a  separate 
stairway  for  ladies,  from  the  ladies'  hall  on  the  first  floor.  Over  the 
smoking-room,  and  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  is  the  library,  com- 
municating with  which  is  a  writing-room  twenty  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  wide.  In  the  rear  of  the  assembly-room  are  a  card-room,  a  serv- 
ing-room, and  the  lavatories.  The  dining-rooms  are  on  the  third  floor. 
They  consist  of  a  main  room  thirty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  four  private  rooms  at  the  ends,  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  the  main  room  when  required. 
The  ladies'  dining-room  is  above  the  library,  and  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  smoking-room.  A  feature  of  the  club  is  that  a  special  dining- 
room  and  parlors  are  always  open  to  the  wives,  daughters,  and  friends 
of  the  members  of  the  club.  The  Colonial  was  the  third  social  club  in 
the  city  to  admit  ladies  to  the  privileges  of  its  excellent  restaurant. 
The  president  is  Edward  W.  Scott. 

A  new  social  organization,  known  as  the  Columbus  Club,  has  been 
opened  at  1773  Broadway;  it  is  composed  of  young  men  who  wish 
to  find  evening  amusement  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  Whist  Club,  at 
No.  18  West  Thirtieth  street,  was  organized  in  1885;  it  not  only 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  game  of  whist,  but  also  of  dinners  that  are 
served  as  if  the  members  belonged  to  a  private  family.  Others  of  the 
smaller  clubs  are  the  Willow,  of  No.  123  East  Twenty-third  street ; 
the  Imperial,  of  No.  15  West  Thirty-second  street ;  the  Abingdon,  of 
No.  305  West  Twelfth  street;  the  Gilsey,  of  No.  24  West  Thirty-first 
street ;  and  the  Albemarle,  of  No.  6  West  Twenty-eighth  street.  The 
New  Club  has  a  home  in  Fifth  Avenue  near  Fifty-eighth  street.  The 
region  above  the  Harlem  River,  known  as  the  Annexed  District,  has 
recently  opened  a  club  at  Nos.  601  and  603  East  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  street.  This  is  known  as  the  Morris  Club  of  Northern 
New -York,  after  the  well-known  Morris  family  of  Morrisania.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  comprised  almost  wholly  of  substantial 
business  or  professional  mon.  The  Harlem  Club,  of  No.  34  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third,  street,  is  about  to  erect  a  new  building. 
The  extreme  up-town  movement  of  some  of  the  clubs  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  down-town  clubs.  One  of  the  earliest,  the  Merchants', 
of  No.  108  Leonard  street,  composed  mainly  of  dry-goods  men,  is  now 
about  to  retire.  The  Commercial,  formerly  at  Nos.  104  and  106 
Leonard  street,  is  extinct.  The  Fulton  Club,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton 
anil  Oold  streets,  was  chartered  in  1875.    It  has  two  hundred  mem- 
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hers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  dnu?  and  leather  trade.  The 
Down-town  Association,  of  No.  (ill  Pine  street,  has  one  thousand  mem- 
bers, ami  its  four-story  building  runs  through  to  Cedar  street.  All  of 
these  are  dinin.ii-eluhs  for  business  men.  At  No.  l.i;!  Ksse\  street  the 
Tee-to-tum  Cluh  «jives  a  home  to  workin^-nien  and  -women  after  the 
muniier  of  similar  chilis  in  Loudon.  The  commereial  traveh'rs  have 
an  up-town  house  at  Xo.  lo  West  Thirty-first  street,  ami  the  insurance 
men  have  a  club  at  No.  "t'2  Cedar  street.  The  passing  observer  must 
not  fail  to  note  several  of  the  social  clubs  that  have  passed  away. 
Kacli  of  them  assumed  to  have  a  special  mission,  but  the  mission 
proved  a  failure.  Anions  them  were  the  Blossom  Club,  the  former 
( 'ity  Club,  and  the  Amerieiis  Club,  which  owed  their  origin  to  William 
M.Tweed.  The  Blossom,  founded  in  1H>4,  had  rooms  in  Franklin 
street,  from  which  it  moved  to  Broadway,  and  finally  to  Xo.  \2U  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  the  campaign  for  the  possession  of  the  city  iiovermiient 
was  carried  on.  The  Americus  was  opened  in  lS4i)  as  it  summer  sea- 
shore club  with  convivial  instincts.  The  fall  of  Tweed  was  the  be- 
^iiiniiii;  of  the  end  with  all  three  of  the  clubs.  The  Carleton.  founded 
about  ISS.'i  as  a  proprietary  club,  had  but  a  brief  existence  because  it 
was  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Washington  rather  than  to  that  of 
Xew-York.  The  expected  patronage  did  not  come,  and  even  the 
names  of  many  members  of  national  reputation  could  not  save  it. 

The  first  departure  from  the  strictly  social  club  was  a  development 
alony;  the  lines  of  literature  and  art.  This  departure  came  about  ten 
years  after  the  Union  Club  had  been  formed.  The  tendency  of  club 
life  as  shown  in  the  Union,  the  New-York,  and  minor  clubs  that  were 
constantly  sprin^in^  up,  was  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vivial and  the  social  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  more  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  Sketch  Club.  Joined  with  them  were  the  members  of  the 
Column  Club,  a  circle  of  graduates  from  Columbia  College,  and  the 
whole  literary  and  artistic  clintfr/r  of  the  city  generally.  There  was 
thus  a  demand  for  a  club  combining  the  elements  of  "plain  living  and 
hi^h  thinking."  Acting  upon  this  demand,  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
forty-two  members  or  frequent  quests  of  the  Sketch  Club  was  held  in 
1*4'i.  The  more  prominent  of  this  number  were  lie\.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Thomas  Addis  Fmmet,  Daniel  Hunt- 
imrt"ii,  Thomas  P.  Rossiter,  Jonathan  Sturifis,  Henry  T.  Tuekermaii, 
Culian  C.  Yerplanck,  and  Ed.u'ar  S.  Van  Winkle.  These  cvntlemcn, 
with  others  of  a  like  mind,  formed  the  Century  Association,  which 
name  is  still  retained.     In  January,  1S47,  the  place  of  meeting  was 

the  art-gallery  in  the  City  Hall  Hark,  known  as  the  Kotunda.  Tl  ri- 

ffiiml  constitution  declared  of  the  association:  "  It  shall  be  composed 
"f  authors,  artists,  and  amateurs  of  letters  and  the  line  arts,  residents 
of  the  city  of  New-York  and  vicinity.     Its  objects  shall  be  the  ciilti- 
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ration  of  the  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts  and  social  enjoyment." 
Those  objects  have  never  been  departed  from;  for  "brains,  culture, 
and  achievement "  have  been  required  for  admission  into  the  Century 
from  that  day  to  this.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  purely  social  clubs, 
a  man's  estimate  of  himself  giving  place  to  the  estimate  of  him  by 
others.  The  more  specific  objects  of  the  club  were  shown  in  the 
charter  of  1857,  which  was  granted  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
advancement  of  art  and  literature,  by  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
library,  reading-room,  and  gallery  of  art,  and  by  such  other  means  as 
shall  be  expedient  and  proper  for  that  purpose."  The  Century  has 
had  a  smaller  number  of  presidents  than  any  club  of  its  years.  Mr. 
Verplanck  might  have  held  the  office  longer  than  from  1847  to  1864  if 
an  unfortunate  question  of  political  economy  had  not  arisen  in  the 
latter  year.  George  Bancroft  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  each  served 
as  president,  and  since  1878  Daniel  Huntington  has  filled  the  office. 
The  Century  occupied  rooms  successively  at  No.  495  Broadway,  No. 
435  Broome  street,  and  No.  375  Broadway.  From  1852  to  1857  it 
occupied  the  house  at  No.  24  Clinton  Place.  In  the  latter  year  it 
moved  to  the  house  at  No.  109  East  Fifteenth  street,  which  it  occupied 
till  1891,  when  it  moved  into  the  new  club-house  at  No.  7  "West 
Forty-third  street.  The  greatest  development  of  the  club  took  place 
when  it  was  in  the  old  house  in  Fifteenth  street.  Here  simplicity  of 
living  was  the  rule  almost  to  Bohemianism.  Monthly  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art  by  the  members  were  begun ;  the  foundation  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  laid,  and  the  collection  of  paintings 
and  statuary  excelled  that  of  any  club  in  the  city.  Originally  designed 
to  combine  all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  forces,  it  yet  welcomed  the 
beginning  of  such  special  clubs  as  the  Authors,  the  University,  and 
the  Architects'  from  among  its  own  members.  The  memorial  exercises 
on  the  death  of  its  noted  members  were  made  a  distinctive  feature, 
while  Twelfth-night  was  celebrated  in  a  style  wholly  its  own.  Of  the 
latter,  in  its  most  recent  stage,  the  board  of  managers  said :  "  The 
treasures  of  ceramic  and  sculptured  art,  the  wealth  of  gloomy  canvas 
portraying  in  serious  form  the  glories  of  nature,  historic  deeds,  and 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,  the  histrionic  display,  the, 
operatic  and  symphonic  harmonies  of  that  night  some  future  historian 
must  record,  and  he  will  find  there  a  theme  worthy  of  his  utmost 
powers,  as  it  was  of  the  traditions  of  the  Century."  Such  is  Twelfth- 
night  in  the  new  house,  designed  by  members  of  the  club.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  a  height  of  four  stories.  The  exterior 
is  of  buff  brick,  terra-cotta,  and  gray  marble.  The  spacious  hall,  lined 
with  marble  and  onyx,  and  a  half  flight  of  stairs  lead  to  the  great  art- 
gallery  at  the  rear.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  the  office  and  the 
reception-rooms.    Another  half  flight  above  the  art-gallery  leads  to 
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tlif  living-room,  the  smoking-room,  ami  the  reading-room.  The  living- 
room  is  fifty-one  by  thirty-five  feet.  The  third  floor  lias  grill-rooms, 
one  of  which  opens  into  a  loggia  over  the  main  entrance.  The  library, 
a  large  ami  lofty  room,  contains  over  seven  thousand  volumes.  The 
cost  of  the  house  ami  furnishings  was  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  library  and  works  of  art  are  worth  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more.  Originally  the  membership  was  limited  to 
one  hundred  —  hence  the  name  of  the  club.  This  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time,  till  it  now  reaches  fiver  eight  hundred.  Artists  and 
business  men  each  had  about  half  of  the  foundation  members;  but 
their  proportions,  are  smaller  now. 

While  partaking  somewhat  of  a  literary  and  artistic  atmosphere, 
like  the  Century,  the  Lotus  is  more  a  club  of  affairs.  Indeed,  the 
Lotus  was  founded  in  1S70  to  offset  the  more  conservative  wavs  of  the 
<  'entury.  The  club,  whose  membership  is  limited  to  five  hundred,  was 
intended  to  represent  in  New- York  the  element  which  in  London  finds 
its  home  partly  at  the  Junior  Carrick  and  partly  at  Hie  Savage.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  promote  social  intercourse  among  journalists, 
literary  men,  artists,  and  members  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  pro- 
fessions, and  at  least  one  half  of  the  members  and  one  half  of  the 
officers  of  the  club  are  to  be  connected  with  said  professions.  The 
originators  were  six  young  journalists.  For  several  years  the  club 
occupied  Xo.  2  Trving  Place,  next  to  the  Academy  of  .Music.  Early 
in  its  history  it  was  suggested  that  the  female  friends  of  the  members 
should  be  invited  to  attend  stated  receptions,  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
dubs  of  that  day.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  "Ladies'  Day'' 
soon  began  to  lie  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lotus.  Other  clubs 
have  followed  its  lead  in  this  respect.  While  in  Irving  Place  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  often  connected  with  the  club-house  for  balls 
and  large  receptions.  That  house  proving  too  small,  the  Bradish 
Johnson  house,  at  No.  141)  Fifth  -V venue,  corner  of  Tweutv-lirst  street, 
was  secured,  and  here  has  been  witnessed  the  more  recent  growth  of 
the  Lotus.  The  club,  unlike  the  Century,  gives  dinners  to  distinguished 
foreigners  and  American  citizens,  including  incoming  presidents  of 
the  L'nited  States  and  newly  elected  mayors  of  New- York  city.  The 
first  floor  has  three  parlors  ni  suite,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  valuable  paintings.  The  club  is  still  fatuous  for  its  art  exhibi- 
tions mid  for  its  Saturday-night  symposiums.  The  roster  of  eminent 
men  who  have  been  entertained  in  the  dining-rooms  above  would  fill 
a  "-mall  volume.  Everywhere  is  seen  the  emblem  of  the  Lottie  and 
the  visitor  feels  an  air  of  repose  like  that  of  the  wanderers  when 

In  the  afternoon  thov  oami'  unto  a  l;md 
In  which  it  summed  always  allrnmnn. 
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But  the  afternoons  at  the  Lotus  last  far  into  the  night.  Story,  travel, 
and  song  are  so  well  blended  that  the  visitor  departs  without  deciding 
whether  the  club  is  social,  artistic,  literary,  or  professional  in  its 
nature.  The  new  club-house,  soon  to  be  occupied,  at  Nos.  556  and  558 
Fifth  Avenue,  will  give  still  greater  opportunities  for  the  peculiar 
field  of  the  Lotus.  Frank  A.  Lawrence  is  the  president  of  the  club. 
The  Arcadian  Club  had  a  unique  history.  Originally  formed  in  1872 
out  of  a  quarrel  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lotus,  it  began  at  once  a  lively 
contest  for  the  supremacy.  It  drew  in  the  members  of  the  Euterpe 
Club,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  rising  lights  of  journalism  and  the 
arts.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Arcadian  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  .Lotus,  and  for  a  time  they  ran  on  parallel  lines.  A  house  was 
taken  at  No.  52  Union  Square.  Instead  of  the  Saturday  nights  at  the 
Lotus  there  were  the  Thursday  nights  at  the  Areadian.  After  five 
years  the  club  merged  with  the  Travelers,  and  moved  to  No.  146  Fifth 
Avenue,  near  Twentieth  street.  Again  merging  with  the  Palette  Club, 
the  Arcadian  moved  to  East  Twenty-third  street.  Fostered  within  the 
Century  and  the  Lotus,  the  Authors  Club  became  strong  enough  in 
1882  to  stand  alone.  The  original  charter  required  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  members  must  reside  in  or  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  city.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  have  written  a  book,  or 
have  a  recognized  position  in  other  kinds  of  literary  work.  At  first 
the  members,  most  of  whom  also  belonged  to  other  clubs,  met  at 
private  houses.  Then  the  club  moved  to  No.  19  West  Twenty-fourth 
street,  over  the  Fencing  Club,  where  its  rooms  were  plainly  furnished. 
The  Authors  is  an  association  for  discussion  and  improvement,  as 
its  fortnightly  reunions  will  prove  to  any  visitor;  and  modesty 
toward  the  outside  world  is  its  motto.  The  club,  now  settled  in  its 
new  home  at  No.  158  "West  Twenty-third  street,  has  recently  issued 
its  first  book,  "  Liber  Scriptorum,"  a  most  unique  work.  Each  article 
in  every  one  of  the  251  copies  is  signed  by  its  author  with  pen  and 
ink.  The  number  of  contributors  is  over  one  hundred,  and  the  sale 
of  the  book  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  copy  has  been  without  precedent. 
The  American  Society  of  Authors,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Authors,  are  very  recent  organizations  with  similar  aims — the  pro- 
tection of  authors'  rights  as  against  unscrupulous  publishers.  William 
Carleton  is  president  of  the  first  named,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  of  the' latter.  Literary  endeavor  finds  still  another 
expression  in  the  Drawing  Room,  organized  in  1884  "to  promote  the 
advancement  of  general  culture  and  refinement  in  all  classes."  It  is 
"  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  especially  of  authors,  artists,  and 
lovers  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,"  to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 
Stated  reunions  to  further  its  objects  are  held  at  its  temporary  quar- 
ters at  No.  224  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  pending  the  establishment  of 
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a  house  of  its  own.  The  Thursday  Evening  Club,  with  nearly  the 
siuiH'  aims,  has  n  more  social  cast,  mooting  al  the  residences  .it'  the 
members.  The  (roethe  Society  and  the  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters 
are  also  literary  societies  lliaf  have  no  permanent  club  liomes.  The 
Shakespeare  Club  meets  on  Saturday  eveuings  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Berkeley  School,  at  X<>.  liO  West  Forty-fourth  street,  to  make  a  eritieal 
study  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Fifteen  of  his  leading  dramas 
have  been  studied  since  the  club 
was  founded  in  lSSii.  Turning 
for  a  moment  from  the  literary 

to  the  mechanical  part  of  1  k- 

Tiiaking,  we  find  that  the  Aldiue 
Club  and  the  (rrolier  Club  are 
doing  an  important  work  in 
"the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts"— that  of  [printing.  The 
Aldine,  composed  of  authors, 
artists,  editors,  and  publishers, 
is  named  after  Aldus  Manutius, 
the  great  printer;  and  its  house 
at  Xo.  120  Lafayette  Plan-  is  a 
popular  resort  of  the  profes- 
sional and  business  men  of  the 
vicinity  for  their  midday  lunch. 
Among  its  prominent  members 
are  Bishop  Poller,  General  Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  Kainsford,  Theodore 
Koosevelt,  Richard  Watson  (Jilder,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Thomas  W. 
Wood,  and  William  W.  Apploton,  the  last  three  mentioned  having 

been  presidents  of  the  club.    Evening  receptions  and  dinners   -ur 

occasionally,  and  also  ladies'  days,  for  the  exhibition  of  rare  books 
and  pictures.  The  Grolier  Club,  of  Xo.  •_><>  East  Thirty-seeond  street, 
is  noted  for  its  collection  of  missals  and  original  Croliers,  whence 

tl  lub  takes  its  name.    The  chlb  was  incorporated  in  1SSS  for  "the 

literary  study  and  the  promotion  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  Ihe  produ- 
cing of  books.'1  The  mission  of  the  ( irolier  is  ; primarily  to  interest  and 
instruct  its  members  in  Ihe  material  [tart  of  hook-making,  with  special 
reference  to  artistic  bindings,  ancient  and  modern.  The  elub  from 
time  to  time  publishes  a  volume  of  some  standard  work,  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  represent  the  highest  style  ,,f  The  book-maker's  art.  It  also 
give*  exhibitions  of  bindings,  engravings,  etc.,  at  frequeiil  intervals 
during  the  season.  The  Xew-York  Library  *  'lull  was  founded  iii  l>*-t 
as  an  organization  of  persons  engaged  in  library  work  and  interested 
m  the  libraries  of  New- York  and  vicinity.  It  numbers  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members,  and  holds  live  meetings  annually.  Its 
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purposes  are  the  furtherance  of  library  interests  in  this  city,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  libraries  and  library  workers.  Originally  founded  at 
Columbia  College  Library,  the  meetings  were  held  there  for  some  years ; 
but  they  are  now  held  at  the  different  libraries,  the  annual  meeting 
only  being  held  at  Columbia  College. 

The  New-York  Press  Club  was  founded  in  1873,  beginning  under  the 
name  of  the  Journalistic  Fraternity,  a  combination  of  a  dozen  or  two 
reporters.  The  drowning  of  two  of  their  members  attracted  attention 
to  the  organization,  and  the  membership  was  doubled  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  gift  of  a  large  burial-plQt  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  made 
it  necessaiy  for  the  association  to  secure  a  corporate  name  and  stand- 
ing, so  the  Press  Club  was  then  organized,  larger  rooms  were  secured, 
and  over  one  hundred  names  were  added  to  the  roll.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  club  has  increased  its  membership  to 
nearly  six  hundred.  Its  object  is  to  provide  reading,  writing,  and 
billiard  rooms  for  working  journalists.  The  library  is  a  good  one,  and 
the  bound  newspaper  files,  extending  back  to  1840,  are  very  valuable. 
Every  European  and  American  journal,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
publication  is  kept  on  file.  The  Press  Club  is  the  cheapest  in 'the 
city  for  the  members ;  yet  it  is  out  of  debt,  and  possesses  a  charity 
fund  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  money  has  been 
derived  from  bequests  and  gifts  from  wealthy  citizens,  wholly  unso- 
licited, and  the  interest  only  is  used.  Whenever  special  cases  arise 
requiring  assistance,  the  members  subscribe  freely.  A  series  of 
widows'  trust  funds  has  recently  been  organized  in  order  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  club.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  erect 
a  large  building.  The  purchase-money  for  the  land  is  being  raised 
by  popular  subscription,  and  the  house  will  be  erected  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  By  this  means  the  club  expects  finally  to  own  its  building. 
The  club  room  is  now  at  No.  120  Nassau  street. 

The  literary  clubs  are  well  supplemented  by  the  college  societies 
and  clubs,  the  leader  among  them  being  the  University,  which  started 
as  the  Red  Room  Club  in  1862.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  in  1865,  "  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  art,  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  library,  reading-room,  and  gallery  of  art, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  shall  be  expedient  and  proper  for  such 
purposes."  It  opened  in  East  Tenth  street  with  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  members,  a  college  diploma  of  five  years'  standing  being 
required  for  admission.  A  greater  percentage  of  the  membership  came 
from  Yale  College,  and  this  led  to  an  avoidance  of  the  club  by  the 
graduates  of  other  colleges.  It  then  became  a  dining-club ;  but  in 
1878  it  was  reorganized  and  moved  to  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fifth  street  with  five  hundred  members.  In  1884  it  occupied 
its  present  home,  the  Jerome  House,  formerly  the  Union  League, 
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ou  Madison  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  street.  The 
small  theater  adjoining  was  turned  into  the  club  dining-ronm;  lodg- 
ing-rooms an1  furnished  to  tin*  members ;  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  tin*  whole  membership  of  sixteen  hundred  is  In  he  found  here  at  one 
time  than  in  any  other  club-house  in  tin*  city.  The  Students'  i  'lub,  at 
No.  Lexington  Avenue,  eorner  of  Twenty-sixth  street,  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  it 
affords  a  taste  of  club  life  to  a  number  of  young  men  who  might  not 
otherwise  lie  able  to  enjoy  it.  While  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  Hamilton, 
Yale,  Brown  University,  and  many  of  the  other  colleges  have  alumni 
associations,  they  meet  chiefly  at  annual  dinners.  Harvard  alone 
has  ;t  club-house,  at  Xo.  11  West  Twenl y-seeond  street,  near  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  club  was  founded  in  ]S<;r>,  incorporated  in  issT,  and  has 
a  membership  of  six  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  college  socie- 
ties and  especially  of  the  secret  orders,  is  large.  The  I  'si  Upsihm  lias 
a  ehnVhouse  at  Xo.  '■*■'>  West  Forty-second  st  j-eet,  and  a  membership  of 
two  hundred.  The  St.  Anthony  (.'lull,  at  Xo.  i>!»  Fast  Twenty-eighth 
street,  was  formerly  the  Delta  Phi  Society.  The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  has 
a  commodious  house  at  Xo.  lilili  Madison  Avenue,  and  a  membership 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  ami  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  has  a  beauti- 
ful home  at  Xo.  435  Fifth  Avenue.  The  other  leading  Greek-let  icr 
societies  arc  these:  Tan  Delta  Chi,  Xo.  11  Fast  Thirty-fifth  street; 
Zeta  Phi,  Xo.il  Fast  Twenty-seventh  street;  Delta  Upsilon,  Xo.  Uli 
West  Forty-eighth  street;  Delta  Psi,  Xo.  •»>  Fast  Twenty-eight  h  streei. 
<  hie  peculiarity  of  these  societies  is  that  the  number  of  resident  and 
non-resident  members  is  nearly  equal,  tin*  out-of-town  representation 
being  perhaps  the  greater.  Members  of  the  Greek-letter  societies 
throughout  the  country  join  the  chilis  in  the  metropolis  as  a  matter  of 
pride,  and  these  thus  become  the  national  headquarters  of  the  frater- 
nities.   The  local  chapters  often  meet  in  the  club-houses. 

Closely  allied  to  the  literary  clubs  are  the  ones  that  make  a  home  for 
artists  and  other  kindred  spirits.  Of  these  the  Palette  is  the  veteran, 
and  almost  the  sole  survivor.  It  was  organized  in  iSo'il  by  a  number 
of  artists,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  <  rermans.  Their  language  was  the 
only  one  spoken,  and  the  constitution  itself  was  in  German.  The 
first  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Allemnnia  Hall,  at  Xo.  IS  Fast 
Sixteenth  street,  and  the  second  in  the  Arion  Building,  in  St.  Mark's 
Place.  By  this  time  the  (dub  began  to  be  well  known,  and  its  avuwed 
object  was  the  advancement  of  art.  In  its  early  -lays,  in  ils  old  club- 
house on  Second  Avenue,  a  life  school  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members  was  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  But  the  club 
was  not  a  success  with  artisls  only  for  a  constituency,  and  a  yoiiuyer 
and  more  progressive  element  determined  to  change  its  character  by 
admitting  merchants,  lawyers,  literary  men,  and  men  of  leisure  to  its 
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privileges.  As  soon  as  this  was  carried  out,  the  Palette  took  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  removed  from  No.  17  Stuyvesant  street  to  No.  7  East 
Twenty-second  street,  where  it  remained  for  many  years.  This  house 
had  been  built  especially  for  the  club,  and,  although  small,  it  was 
perfect  in  detail  as  far  as  clubs  went  in  those  days.  Of  late  the 
Palette  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  other  clubs  having 
similar  objects;  but  it  shows  signs  of  a  revival,  and  as  it  has  an 
excellent  charter,  it  is  capable  of  doing  good  work.  The  Salmagundi 
Club,  the  only  social  club  of  artists  in  the  city,  has  been  in  existence 
over  twenty  years,  and  its  list  of  members  includes  many  well-known 
painters,  draughtsmen,  sculptors,  and  crayon-artists.  Exhibitions  of 
paintings  and  water-colors  are  often  given  at  the  home,  No.  40  West 
Twenty-second  street.  The  club  gives  smoking-coucerts  and  other 
kindred  entertainments  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  artist.  The  Kit  Kat 
Club,  founded  in  1882,  is  composed  wholly  of  working  artists,  who 
meet  at  No.  20  "West  Fifty-ninth  street.  The  Tile  Club,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Kit  Kat,  had  similar  objects;  but  the  Salmagundi  and  the 
Kit  Kat  absorbed  most  of  its  members,  and  it  went  out  of  existence 
in  1890.  The  same  date  marked  the  death  of  the  Renaissance  Club, 
and  from  the  same  causes.  The  Etching  Club  seems  to  have  no 
habitation,  but  it  often  gives  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  Water- 
Color  Society,  which  is  also  without  a  home.  The  efforts  of  artists 
in  this  line  find  more  expression  and  better  appreciation  by  the  public 
in  the  new  building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society. 

A  most  excellent  club  that  deserved  a  better  fate  was  the  Fellow- 
craft,  which  has  recently  sold  out  its  belongings.  The  membership 
partook  of  both  the  artistic  and  the  literary  elements,  being  com- 
posed of  journalists  and  magazine-writers  as  well  as  artists.  It  was 
famous  for  its  great  dinners  and  social  evenings;  but  other  clubs 
proved  more  attractive,  and  it  had  to  give  way.  The  Camera  Club, 
of  No.  314  Fifth  Avenue,  was  chartered  in  1888.  It  has  a  large  mem- 
bership from  both  sexes,  and  has  done  much  to  advance  the  art  of 
photography.  The  Music  Club,  at  No.  39  West  Thirty-first  street,  is 
the  home  of  many  of  the  leading  musicians;  while  the  Manuscript 
Society,  at  No.  1  East  Nineteenth  street,  has  been  formed  not  only  to 
advance  the  interests  of  American  musical  composition,  but  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  also.  The  building  of  the  American  Fine  Arts 
Society,  recently  finished,  in  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  near  Eighth 
Avenue,  is  occupied  by  the  American  Architectural  League,  the  Art 
Students'  League,  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  The  gallery 
only  may  be  rented  by  other  persons  when  not  in  use  by  the  two 
of  these  societies  that  alone  exhibit.  The  Architectural  League,  now 
about  twelve  years  old,  gives  special  exhibitions  of  the'best  buildings 
in  the  world,  completed  and  prospective.    Its  membership  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  includes  those  prominent  in  architecture  and 
the  kindred  arts.  A  feature  of  the  league  is  the  monthly  dinner 
with  postprandial  speaking,  which  often  turns  on  hits  of  travel  rather 
than  on  the  more  professional  topics  outlined  by  the  objects  of  the 
club.  The  dramatic  profession  has  several  clubs,  chief  among  which  is 
the  Players',  at  No.  16  Gramercy  Park,  the  gift  of  Edwin  Booth.  The 
club  was  chartered  in  1SSS,  and  has  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
Although  actors  and  playwrights  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
membership,  yet  complaint  is  made  that  the  non-professional  element 
is  too  strong.  The  Saturday  nights  and  the  annual  founder's  night 
are  the  special  attractions  of  the  club.  The  Mohican,  in  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Lambs',  of  Xo.  114  West 
Twenty-sixth  street,  are  more  strictly  actors'  club-;.  Both  of  them 
feel  the  influence  of  the  new  actors'  club  known  as  "  The  Five  A's." 
The  Vaudeville  Club  has  temporary  quarters  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  at  Thirty-ninth  street  and  Broadway,  but  contemplates 
building  a  club-house  for  the  next  season.  It  was  incorporated  in 
lS!>-2  with  the  object  of  giving  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons 
i  nightly  entertainment  consisting  of  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  and  specialty  performances  of  a  high  class.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  club  will  have  the  ordinary  club  facilities  for  social  intercourse 
among  the  members.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  its  rooms  during  enter- 
tainments, if  accompanied  by  a  memj>er.  The  entertainments  com- 
mence at  11  o'clock  p.  31.,  so  that  the  members  may  enjoy  them  after 
spending  the  evening  elsewhere.  The  more  quietly  inclined  lovers  of 
the  drama  belong  to  the  Goethe  Society  or  to  the  American  Dramatic 
Club,  neither  of  which  is  housed. 

With  the  development  of  literary  and  artistic  clubs  came  the  rise  of 
those  purely  political,  of  which  Tammany  Hall,  or  the  Columbian 
Order,  stands  preeminent  with  its  hundred  years  of  life.  But  The 
great  assembly-hall  in  East  Fourteenth  street  can  hardly  be  called  a 
club-house.  The  Union  League  was  really  the  pioneer  of  the  modern 
political  clubs.  Founded  in  1Kb:},  but  not  incorporated  till  two  years 
later,  the  club  at  once  leased  the  Parish  house  on  Broadway,  at  the 
corner  of  Seventeenth  street.  At  the  beginning  it  was  required  that 
every  member  must  be  loyal  to  the  Federal  Government.  Those  were 
the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  club  itself  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Within  the  walls 
provision  was  made  for  sending  three  regiments  of  colored  troops  into 
the  field.  A  Democratic  paper  of  tic  day  remarked,  "The  Union 
League  is  composed  of  able-bodied  gentlemen,  wlawe  purpose  is  to 
induce  other  able-bodied  men  to  enlist."  But  the  efficient  service  of 
the  Union  League  during  the  war  cannot  be  lightly  considered.  All 
over  the  country  the  dictum  of  the  Union  Lengue  on  the  great  events 
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of  the  day  passed  for  law.  It  had  sober  business  on  hand;  and  no 
games  of  cards  or  chance  were  allowed.  The  club  moved  in  1868  to 
the  Jerome  House,  in  Madison  Avenue,  at  Twenty-sixth  street,  and 
fi'om  that  time  it  has  been  as  much  a  social  as  a  political  organization, 
although  in  1885  it  announced  itself  as  strictly  a  Republican  club. 
In  1881  the  Union  League  moved  to  the  present  building  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  at  Thirty-ninth  street.  This  was  the  finest  club-house  of  the 
day.  A  lofty  hall  gives  access  to  suites  of  reception,  reading,  writing, 
and  private  dining-rooms.  The  library  is  most  complete  and  well 
appointed,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  top  floor  was  a  novelty  in  club- 
houses. Valuable  paintings  adorn  the  walls,  and  the  galleries  are  often 
thrown  open  to  ladies.  The  birthdays  of  Grant  and  Lincoln  are  cele- 
brated with  auuual  dinners.  Horace  Porter  is  president  of  the  club, 
having  succeeded  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  It  is  provided  that  the  mem- 
bership shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred.  Smaller  political  clubs  of 
the  same  faith  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Union  League.  The  Lincoln 
Club,  of  No.  56  Clinton  Place,  was  incorporated  in  1881.  The  down- 
town club  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  has  quarters  at  No.  67 
New  street;  and  the  "Republican  Club,  organized  in  1879  and  char- 
tered in  1886,  has  occupied  in  succession  No.  185  Fifth  Avenue,  No.  33 
East  Twentieth  street,  No.  64  Madison  Avenue,  No.  21  West  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  and  No.  32  West  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  Its  present  location  is  at  No. 
450  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Fortieth  street. 

In  friendly  rivalry  to  the  Union  League, 
the  Manhattan  Club  was  organized  "  to 
advance  Democratic  principles."  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  Civil  War  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  had  belonged 
to  some  of  the  then  existing  clubs  agreed, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Van  Buren, 
to  found  a  new  club,  to  be  based,  like 
the  Union  League,  on  political  princi- 
ples, but  to  be  governed  chiefly  with  an  eye 
to  the  social  comfort  and  ease  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  to  be  selected  as  "thinking 
ngs  concerning  the  republic."  To  this  club  it  was  deter- 
mined to  give  the  local  name  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  the  club  was  finally  launched  in  1865.  It  pur- 
chased the  residence  built  by  Charles  Parker,  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Fifteenth  street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  was  organized  as  a  close 
corporation,— the  managers  being  elected  for  life,  and  having  the 
privilege  of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks.  There  were  many 
withdrawals  from  the  Union  to  the  Manhattan  during  the  Civil  War, 
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ami  at  the  latter  club-house  many  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  the 
country  were  entertained.  In  several  instances  the  national  standard- 
bearers  of  the  party  weiv  first  named  by  the  club.  In  1S!K)  it  leased 
the  Stewart  house,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  which  is  altogether  the  finest  private  residence  that  lias  ever 
been  used  for  club  purposes  in  this  city.  So  well  was  it  adapted  for 
club  life  that  very  few  changes  were  made  by  the  Manhattan  before 
possession  was  taken.  The  membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to 
fifteen  hundred.  Frederic  li.  Coudert  is  president.  Following  the  lead 
of  the  Manhattan,  came  a  club  which  was  organized  as  an  unincor- 
porated organization  in  1S71,  and  named  the  Young  Men's  Democrat  ic 
Club.  In  1S!)0  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Democratic  Club.  The  club  owns  its  house,  a  four-story  brownstone 
front  at  No.  <>17  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Fiftieth  street.  The  Narragansett 
Club,  of  No.  :!07  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  was  incorporated  in  issti. 
The  membership  numbers  six  hundred,  and  it  is  closely  allied  to 
Tammany  Hall.  Others  of  the  smaller  Democratic  clubs  are  the 
Sagamore,  the  Pontiac,  and  the  Cayuga.  The  New  Amsterdam  flour- 
ished for  a  while  at  No.  C  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  but  it  died  easily 
because  of  its  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall. 

Next  to  the  political  chilis  may  be  classed  those  devoted  to  some 
form  of  political  economy  or  forensic  effort.  Many  of  them,  however, 
have  no  permanent  homes.  The  old  Washington  Club  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  work,  at  No.  .">  East  Twelfth  street.  The  Civil  Service,  the 
Single  Tax,  the  Tax  Reform,  and  the  Free  Trade  clubs  represent  a 
roving  constituency  whose  ideas  are  discovered  in  their  names.  The 
Patria  Club  meets  at  Sherry's  to  discuss  the  federal  constitution,  im- 
migration, ami  other  non-partizan  subjects ;  the  Commonwealth  meets 
at  the  members' houses,  or  at  Clark's,  to  settle  economic  questions; 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for  both  women  and  men,  gathers  at 
private  residences  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  discussion  on  religion 
and  science,  liberalism  being  one  of  the  corner-stones.  Only  two  of 
the  clubs  under  this  classification  know  anything  of  club  life.  The 
Keform  Club,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street,  hurt  a  large 
share  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  (Trover  Cleveland  as  president 
in  isfrj,  by  the  spreading  of  literature  opposed  to  the  protective  tariff. 
The  club  was  incorporated  in  isss  Fortius  express  purpose.  Its  mem- 
bership numbers  among  the  thousands,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
non-resident.  The  City  Club  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  wholly  a  non-partizan  body. 
Founded  in  isiif,  it  now  lias  over  seven  hundred  members,  i  well- 
equipped  club-house  at  No.  (177  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  promise  that 
affiliated  societies  will  soon  lie  established  in  various  parts  of  Ihe  city. 

There  have  1  n  Bohemian  (dubs  galore,  ever  since  I'fatf  carried  on 
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his  restaurant  at  No.  653  Broadway,  a  generation  ago.  Some  of  these 
clubs,  like  the  Beefsteak,  still  survive.  But  the  very  nature  of  Bohe- 
mianism  is  not  to  continue  long  in  one  direction;  hence  the  early  death 
of  the  Pot  Luck,  of  No.  641  Lexington  Avenue,  where  every  member 
brought  to  the  feast  a  dish  cooked  by  himself  or  herself.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  hall  was  embowered  in  flowers ;  on  the  walls 
hung  large  crayon  pictures  descriptive  of  "pot  luck"  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances,  and  smaller  drawings  by  other  artists.  In  front  of  the 
president's  plate  stood  a  great  solid-silver  gipsy  kettle  and  tripod, 
presented  to  him  by  the  memberSj  and  engraved  with  an  address 
expressive  of  their  appreciation.  A  huge  black  pot,  covered  with 
roses,  immense  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  other  gigantic  regalia, 
also  entwined  with  flowers,  adorned  the  room.  At  six  o'clock  the 
company  marched  in  triumphal  procession  around  the  tables  to  music 
written  for  the  club,  and  then  began  upon  the  feast  of  curious  dishes. 
The  Ichthyophagous  Club  began  its  dinners  about  1880,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  about  eight  years.  At  every  dinner  some  new  species  of 
sea-food  was  introduced.  In  this  way  squids,  skates,  and  razor-clams 
were  made  palatable.  But  the  Ichthyophagous  dines  no  more ;  and 
many  were  the  disappointed  scientists  who  came  expecting  to  be 
enlightened,  only  to  find  that  the  members  were  far  from  scientific  in 
their  tastes.  Better  luck  has  attended  other  of  the  Bohemian  clubs. 
The  Tenderloin,  at  No.  114  West  Thirty-second  street,  is  only  four 
years  old,  but  it  has  a  membership  of  fifteen  hundred.  The  deco- 
rations are  not  only  unique,  but  they  are  the  result  of  the  best  artistic 
skill  in  the  country.  The  walls  are  coated  with  plaster  in  the  shape  of 
rosettes,  and  fastened  against  them  are  old  horseshoes,  slippers,  bottles, 
and  almost  everything  that  is  taking  to  the  artistic  eye.  The  club 
gives  freak  receptions,  watermelon  concerts,  crab-bakes,  and  other  pe- 
culiar amusements.  On  these  occasions  everything  is  free  during  the 
evening,  and  dress-suits  are  excluded.  The  Tenderloinists  never  begin 
their  festivities  till  midnight,  and  when  begun  they  never  end  till 
daylight.  The  Twilight  Club  exists,  or  does  not  exist,  just  as  the 
president  decides.  Its  dinners  are  noted  for  the  social  and  economic 
questions  discussed  thereat.  To  dine  simply  and  early  is  the  motto 
of  the  club,  whose  whole  chart  of  sailing  is  comprised  in  the  following : 
No  dues,  no  debts,  no  by-laws,  no  president,  no  constitution,  no  con- 
ventionality, no  salaries,  no  initiation  fee,  no  full  dress,  no  late  hours, 
no  gambling,  no  dudes. 

Quite  within  the  realms  of  Bohemia,  and  yet  with  a  special  mission, 
is  the  Thirteen  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1882  as  a  protest  against 
the  popular  superstition  of  thirteen  at  the  table.  Having  proved  the 
foolishness  of  that,  it  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  the  overthrow  of 
other  superstitions.   It  openly  defies  fate,  and  bids  welcome  to  grim 
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Death  to  join  in  its  festivities  and  to  partake  of  the  cup  tlmt  doth 
both  cheer  and  inebriate.  Its  thirteen  rutin  is,  thirteen  randies 
thirteen  seats  at  eaeh  table,  thirteen  wines,  thirteen  tuasts,  dinurl■  at 
thirteen  minutes  past  the  hour,  usually  seven  o'clock,  are  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  club.  At  the  entrance  of  the  banquet-room  a 
ladder  is  suspended  over  the  door,  and  those  entering  the  room  must 
first  pass  under  it  and  thereby  initiate  their  evening's  enjoyment  by 
defying  the  gods  of  adversity.  The  nieiMw  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Thirteen  Club  are  printed  on  a  gravestone,  and  the  wine  lists  on 
a  coftindid.  Other  Thirteen  Clubs  have  been  founded,  both  in  the 
["uiieil  States  and  in  Europe,  since  this  one  has  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not  fatal  to  belong  to  such  an  organization.  The  (Quaint  Chili, 
which  has  no  home,  is  composed  of  journalists  and  artists  who  make 
a  feature  of  stated  dinners  which  are  enlivened  with  rarirature  and 
song.  A  Bohemian  club  in  nothing  except  the  name  is  the  Owl,  of 
No.  44S  West  Fifty-first  street.  It  was  organized  in  lSS'J,  and  it  now 
has  about  two  hundred  members.  In  its  early  days,  the  club's  unique 
entertainments  attracted  so  many  recruits  that  new  quarters  were 
sought.  The  club  is  wholly  a  social  and  recreative  one.  Among  its 
yearly  enterprises  are  a  Khode  Island  clam-bake,  an  excursion,  a  ball 
at  the  opera-house,  and  a  number  of  winter  entertainments  at  the 
club-house.  The  present  house  is  i  handsome  four-story  structure, 
fitted  with  all  the  usual  accessories  of  a  first-class  club. 

The  religious  side  of  the  city  also  has  its  clubs.  Many  of  the 
denominations,  like  the  Presbyterians,  Universalists,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  have  their  organizations,  with  stated  meet  nigs,  but  they  have 
no  permanent  homes.  The  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  club  home  at  No.  "29  Lafayette  Place.  The  rooms  are  a  part 
of  the  Diocesan  House,  and  comprise  reception  and  reading  rooms  and 
sleeping-apartments.    The  Clergy  Club  was  organized  in  ISSN,  ami  was 

designed  for  the  general  convenience  of  the  clergy  of  the  di(  so  of 

New- York.  The  Church  Club,  of  No.  Uti  Fifth  Avenue,  is  composed 
of  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  hold  meetings 
every  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  church  work.  In  ils  mem- 
bership are  many  prominent  business  and  professional  men.  Tlie 
most  ambitious  of  the  religious  clubs  is  the  Catholic.  The  Xavicr 
Alumni  Sodality  was  established  in  lSo'l!  to  encourage  virtue  and 
Christian  piety  among  the  educated  Catholic  men  of  this  city,  1o 
promote  <  'atholie  interests,  to  unite  the  members  more  intimately,  ami 
to  ,-lVrct  other  desirable  ends  not  strictly  within  the  scope  nf  a  purely 
religiuus  body.  The  Xavicr  I'nion  was  funned  from  the  s,,dality  in 
ls71.  and  in  January,  ISSS.  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Catholic 

Club.     It  occupies  a  large  building  at  No.  1  liO  West  Fifty-ninth  -1 1  t. 

The  membership  is  nearly  a  thousand,  and  it  has  one  of  the  largest 
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club  libraries  in  the  city.  Of  professional  clubs  there  seem  to  be 
none  among  the  clergy,  each  member  being  attracted  to  the  club  of  his 
own  church.  The  Quill  Club,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  is 
unique  in  requiring  an  applicant  to  be  a  church  member.  This  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  its  origin  in  the  Religious  Press  Club.  Still  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  religious  club,  if  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
denominational  differences  of  opinion  or  creed.  The  building  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street  might  be  called  a  club-house  in  one  sense ;  but  the  Rail- 
road Men's  Building,  at  No.  361  Madison  Avenue,  corner  of  Forty-fifth 
street,  has  all  the  elements  of  a  club-house  conducted  on  temper- 
ance principles.  It  was  erected  and  furnished  by  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  various  companies  whose 
lines  enter  the  Grand  Central  Station.  It  is  managed  by  the  railroad 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  it  has  about 
two  thousand  members.  The  committee  of  management  is  composed 
of  prominent  railroad  officials.  The  library  and  the  lunch-room  are 
two  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  house.  The  physicians  have  the 
New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  owns  its  own  building;  but  it 
cannot  be  defined  as  a  club.  The  Engineers'  Club  has  a  house  at  No. 
10  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  No.  12  "West  Thirty-first  street.  The  house  of  the  latter 
is  used  by  the  New- York  Railroad  Club  for  the  scientific  discussion  of 
railroad  building  and  equipment.  The  Bar  Association  was  long  domi- 
ciled at  No.  7  "West  Twenty-ninth  street.  The  leading  professional 
club  of  to-day  is  the  lawyers',  with  a  complete  club  outfit  in  the  Equit- 
able Building,  No.  120  Broadway.  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
meeting  and  lunch  room  and  library  for  the  use  of,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  amongst,  the  members,  who  now  number  over  one 
thousand.  Its  president  is  William  Allen  Butler,  Jr.  This  club  was 
among  the  first  to  allow  ladies  to  patronize  its  restaurant. 

The  breaking  away  of  the  clubs  from  social  lines  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  origin  of  what  may  be  called  geographical  clubs.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Travelers',  was  organized  in  1865,  and  for  three 
years  occupied  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth street.  It  then  moved  to  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Cunard  house,  No.  124  Fifth  Avenue,  where  it  ceased 
to  exist  several  years  ago.  To  enter  the  Travelers'  a  member  must 
have  traveled  extensively  outside  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect 
the  club  followed  closely  the  Travelers'  Club  of  London.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  its  power  a  great  resort  for  foreigners.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  club  the  leading  feature  was  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  eminent 
travelers,  many  of  whose  names  were  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
honorary  members;  and  when  at  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue  the  club  gave 
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ii  brilliant  entertainment  to  the  . Japanese  Embassy,  which  attracted 
great  attention  at  tin*  time.  A  closely  allied  club,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  the  Stanley,  which  was  organized  in  1S7S  bv  several 
Americans  iu  Paris.  It  was  at  once  moved  to  New-York  city.  This 
club  hail  no  home,  but  it  gave  dinners  to  distinguished  travelers,  in- 
eluding  Stanley  himself,  for  several  years,  when  it  also  was  dissolved. 

Pride,  of  nativity  and  locality  finds  expression  in  many  ways.  The 
Dutch  have  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Holland  anil  St.  Nicholas  so- 
cieties; the  Puritans,  of  the  New  England  Society;  the  English,  of 
the  St.  George's  Society;  and  the  Scotch,  of  St.  Andrew's  Society. 
The  <  'auadian  Club  bad  a  house  in  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  but  the 
elub  is  no  more.  The  Ohio  Society  has  a  floor  at  No.  :>:!<>  Fifth 
Avenue,  while  the  Southern  Society  has  a  house  at  No.  IS  West 
Twenty-fifth  street.  The  G-ermans  have  their  combinations  uf  singing 
and  social  clubs.  The  Avion,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street, 
has  a  membership  of  two  thousand  and  a  -well-appointed  club-house. 
The  Liederkvauz,  iu  Fifty-eighth  street,  near  Park  Avenue,  is  i 
smaller  club;  but,  like  the  Arion,  it  lias  a  large  ball-room.  The  three 
thousand  members  of  the  Central  Turn  Wivin  in  Sixt v-uinth  street, 
near  Third  Avenue,  devote  themselves  to  athletics.  Anions  the  He- 
brews the  oldest  club  is  the  Harmonic,  of  Xn,  -to  We-t  Fort  v->econd 
stieet.  The  Freundschaft,  at  Park  Avenue  and  Seventy-second  street, 
is  less  conservative  than  the  Harmonic.  One  of  the  best  club-houses 
in  the  city  is  that  of  the  Progress  Club  on  Fifth  A  venue,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixty-third  street.  The  other  leading  Hebrew  clubs  are  the  Wash- 
ington Irving,  at  No.  oil  Fast  Sixty-ninth  street  ;  the  Fidelio,  in  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  near  Park  Avenue ;  and  the  Gotham,  at  No.  (ili-l  Madison 
Avenue.  The  Spaniards  have  the  Civculo  Colon-Cervantes,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  street;  and  several  of  the 
other  nationalities  have  headquarters  scattered  all  over  the  city. 

The  pioneer  of  tiie  athletic  clubs  was  the  Racquet,  which  was 
founded  in  1SUS.  The  club-house,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  had  all  the  appliances  of  a  modern  gymnasium,  together 
with  large  racquet-courts.  It  is  now  housed  at  No.  1^7  West  Forty- 
third  street.  The  1'niversity  Athletic,  with  a  huge  membership,  has 
recently  taken  the  old  building  of  the  Racquet  Club.  The  Manhat- 
tan Athletic,  which  lias  become  financially  embarrassed  ;uid  has  1  n 

put  in  the  hands  of  a  receive]1,  was  chartered  in  lS7ii,  and  hail  a  mem- 
bership of  three  thousand.  It  owned  the  Manhattan  Field,  ..n  the 
corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  <  Mm-  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street.  The 
dub-house  is  on  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  street. 
The  facade  of  the  building  is  imposing,  and  the  general  architectural 
design  —  j^.njiis^jm,.,.   |„lrj,„l_js  dashed    with  llamhoyant 

<  "'t hie.  It  is  absolutely  rive-proof,  six  stories  high,  with  a  roof-garden 
v..t„  IV.  — 17. 
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covered  by  a  high  peaked  roof  of  tiling.  The  frontage  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  on  Madison  Avenue;  the  depth  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  on  Forty-fifth  street,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
on  the  southerly  side.  The  New- York  Athletic  Club,  organized  in  1868, 
and  incorporated  in  1870,  has  a  membership  of  three  thousand.  It  has 
a  track  and  grounds  and  a  fine  country  house  on  Travers  Island,  on  the 
Sound.  The  club-house,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  street,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  completely  appointed  in  the  country.  August  Bel- 
mont is  the  president.  It  is  the  leading  athletic  organization  in  this 
country.  The  Berkeley  Athletic  Association,  of  No.  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  street,  is  a  well-appointed  club  of  smaller  pretensions,  but  the 
Berkeley  Oval  has  made  it  famous  for  out-of-door  sports.  The  Berke- 
ley Ladies'  Athletic  Club,  of  No.  23  "West  Forty-fourth  street,  has  a, 
membership'  of  over  three  hundred.  It  has  all  the  facilities  of  any 
gymnasium,  including  fencing,  bowling,  and  swimming.  Among  the 
clubs  that  have  athletic  specialties  may  be  named  the  Fencer's,  at 
No.  8  West  Twenty-eighth  street ;  the  Manhattan  Bicycle,  at  No.  1790 
Broadway;  the  Tennis,  at  No.  212  West  Forty-first  street;  the 
Cricket,  at  No.  208  Third  Avenue  ;  and  numerous  others  devoted  to 
skating,  bowling,  and  base-ball. 

The  sporting  and  out-of-town  clubs  are  numerous.  The  American 
Jockey  Club  was  organized  in  1866,  and  the  Turf  Club  in  1880.  The 
former  for  many  years  occupied  the  building  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street.  The  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  is  at  No.  173  Fifth  Avenue.  The  New-York  Biding  Club 
was  organized  in  187-3,  and  incorporated  in  1883.  Its  club-rooms  are 
located  in  Durland's  Riding  Academy,  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Eighth 
Avenue,  and  are  the  handsomest  riding-club  rooms  in  New- York.  It 
was  the  first  club  in  the  city  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
female  friends  of  its  members.  The  club  affords  to  its  members  and 
their  guests,  especially  in  winter,  a  horse-show  on  a  small  scale.  Some 
fine  saddle-horses  are  kept  in  the  club  stables,  and  riding  takes  place 
in  the  ring  every  afternoon  and  evening.  The  club  has  a  worthy  rival 
in  the  Eiding  Club,  of  No.  5  East  Fifty-eighth  street,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1883.  The  New- York  Driving  Club  and  the  Coaching 
Club,  while  they  have  no  club  homes,  are  important  in  showing 
another  phase  of  horsemanship.  The  Tuxedo  Club  and  the  Country 
Club  combine  good  horsemanship  with  out-of-town  sports,  while  the 
Meadow  Hunt  Club,  like  the  former  two,  has  its  rural  club-house. 
The  Jekyl  Island  Club  hunts  and  fishes  along  the  coast  of  Georgia; 
and  the  Adirondack  League  owns  two  hundred  thousand  acres  and 
two  club-houses  in  the  northern  mountains. 

Sports  upon  the  water  are  led  by  the  New- York  Yacht  Club,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  encourage  yacht-building  andliaval  architecture, 
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iind  the  cultivation  of  naval  science.  The  membership  is  eight  hun- 
dred mid  fifty.  Tin'  club  was  organized  in  1X44,  and  incorporated 
in  lS(i.~>.  It  had  long  before  been  recognized  1  «\-  tin'  United  States 
Government;  it  had  a  flag  and  a  uniform  of  its  own;  and  it  was 
counted  among  the  lending  societies  of  the  kind  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  The  dub  had  its  first  cottage  at  the  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken. 
In  ISfiS  it  moved  to  Staten  Island;  and  again,  in  1S7l\  to  the  eity,  in 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  .Jockey  Club,  at  the  earner 
of  Twenty-seventh  street  and  Madison  Avenue.  The  club  is  chiefly 
famous  as  the  eustodian  of  the  America's  Cup,  which  was  won  over 
the  English  yachts  in  Is.'d,  and  has  been  the  object  of  several  inter- 
national contests  since  that  time.  The  chili  was  also  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  race  across  I  lie  Atlantic  in  iSbb,  which  was  won  by  the  I  lenrietta. 
Of  scarcely  less  prominence  is  the  American  Yacht  Club,  organized  in 
lss:;,  its  object  being  to  promote  soeial  recreation  in  yachting,  and  to 
encourage  yacht-building,  especially  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  steam  yachting.  The  club  owns  a  fine  elub-house,  with  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  at  Milton  Point,  Kye,  X.  Y.  It  has  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  ( 'lub 
lias  elub-houses  at  No.  7  East  Thirty-second  street,  and  at  Bay  Nidge, 
on  Long  Island.  It  was  organized  in  1X71  and  incorporated  in  JSS7, 
and  has  over  four  hundred  members.  The  object  of  the  clul)  is  'Mo 
encourage  its  members  in  becoming  proficient  in  navigation,  in  the 
personal  management,  control,  and  handling  of  their  yachts,  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  seamanship.''  Amongst  the  boating  elubs,  all 
of  which  find  homes  on  the  Harlem  River,  the  oldest  is  the  Atalanta, 
which  was  organized  in  1S4S,  incorporated  in  lSlifi,  and  has  rooms  at 
Xo.  -")74  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Nassau,  organized  in  lsii7,  and  incorpor- 
ated the  following  year,  has  an  excellent  membership  and  unsur- 
passed accommodations.  The  Dauntless,  the  Nonpareil,  the  Union, 
the  .Metropolitan,  and  the  Wyanoke,  the  Columbia  College,  the  Friend- 
ship, and  the  (irameivy,  are  others  whieh  are  always  represented  on 
the  river.  The  ennoe  clubs  are  the  Knickerbocker  and  the  XVw- 
York,  both  of  which  have  won  the  international  championship.  The 
Canoeists' Club,  at  No.  .Yi  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  has  complete 
home  fur  the  lovers  of  the.  frail  craft. 

The  chilis  for  women  are  noted  last  of  all  because  they  mark  the 
latest,  and  the  most  significant,  phase  of  club  life  in  the  city.  The 
pioneer  was  Sorosis,  which,  like  the  t  'eiiturv  Club,  requires  -brains  and 
achievement as  the  open  sesame.  There  are  tio  ornamental  members 
of  Xoi-o-is,  no  drones  and  few  leaders  in  the  social  worhl.  Name, 
wealth,  and  position  go  for  nothing  unless  t  he  bearer  has  accomplished 
^"liiething  of  merit.  The  club  was  formed,  in  ISos,  |,y  several  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  earnest  women  of  the  chy,  who  were  in  no  sen-e 
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"strong-minded,"  as  has  often  been  said  in  describing  them.  They 
were  ready  for  such  a  movement  when  a  certain  event  happened  that 
made  their  undefined  plans  take  a  more  definite  shape.  In  March  of 
that  year  the  former  Press  Club,  composed  of  the  leading  editors  and 
writers  of  the  day,  gave  a  dinner  to  Charles  Dickens  at  Delmonico's. 
The  wives  of  three  of  the  members— Mrs.  David  G.  Croly,  "Jennie 
June";  Mrs.  James  Parton,  "Fanny  Fern";  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Wil- 
bour — applied  for  admission,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  members 
of  the  press  in  good  and  regular  standing.  The  applications  were  at 
first  treated  as  a  joke;  but  afterward  the  ladies  were  informed  that 
they  could  come  by  paying  the  price  of  the  dinner,  if  they  would 
appear  in  sufficient  numbers.  This  permission  came  so  late,  and  it 
was  clothed  in  such  objectionable  terms,  that  a  curt  refusal  was  given. 
Mrs.  Croly,  having  approached  several  of  her  friends  on  the  subject 
of  a  woman's  club,  called  a  meeting  at  her  residence,  at  which  she 
stated  that  many  women,  herself  among  the  rest,  were  hungry  for 
the  society  of  women — that  is,  for  the  society  of  those  whose  deeper 
natures  had  been  roused  to  activity;  who  had  been  seized  by  the 
divine  spirit  of  inquiry  and  aspiration;  who  were  interested  in  the 
thought  and  progress  of  the  age,  and  in  what  other  women  were 
thinking  and  doing.  A  few  days  later  Sorosis  entered  upon  its  career. 
The  aims,  according  to  the  original  constitution,  were  to  establish  a 
kind  of  freemasonry  among  women  of  similar  pursuits,  to  render  them 
helpful  to  each  other,  and  to  bridge  over  the  barrier  which  custom  and 
social  etiquette  place  in  the  way  of  friendly  intercourse;  and  it  also 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  among  women  of  new  facts 
and  principles,  the  results  of  which  promised  to  exert  an  important 
influence  on  the  future  of  women  and  the  welfare  of  society.  Alice 
Cary  was  the  first  president.  Compliments,  including  dinners,  wei'e 
exchanged  with  the  Press  Club,  and  an  entente  cordiale  was  established 
between  the  two  clubs.  Sorosis  advanced.rapidly  from  fifteen  members 
to  a  hundred,  and  a  charter  was  secured.  Mrs.  Croly  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1869,  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  in  the  year  following.  In  1873  the  club 
issued  a  call  for  a  woman's  congress,  at  which  many  important  papers 
were  read  by  the  leading  women  of  thought.  Mrs.  Croly,  again  elected 
president  in  1875,  served  for  eleven  years,  when  she  was  made  honorary 
president  for  life.  Since  1886  Sorosis  has  had  three  presidents, — Mrs. 
M.  Louise  Thomas,  Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  Clymer,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Lozier, — 
and  the  membership  has  grown  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  regular 
meetings  are  held  at  Sherry's  twice  in  every  month,  on  the  first  and 
third  Mondays;  the  first  for  social  purposes,  music,  the  reading  of 
papers,  and  discussion,  preceded  by  a  lunch.  This  is  known  as  "social" 
day,  and  to  this  meeting  guests  may  be  invited  by  members.  The 
third  Monday  is  "business"  day,  when  the  meetings  are  simply  for  the 
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transaction  of  club  busiiu-ss.  They  are  usually  short,  beginning  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  terminating  with,  instead  <>f  being 
preceded  by,  a  luncli.  <  bice  a  year,  on  the  thin  I  Thursday  in  January, 
Sornsis  gives  a  reception  and  (LiniL(Lr,  to  which  gentlemen  an*  invited, 
and  in  the  exercises  of  which  they  pari  icipale.  The  cluh  is  also 
famous  for  its  receptions  in  honor  of  distinguished  women. 

The  Ladies'  New- York  Cluh  is  more  of  a  social  organization  than 
Sornsis,  and  it  is  much  younger,  being  rounded  so  lately  as  iss'.i.  It 
is.  in  fact,  a  complete  cluh  homo  for  women,  without  the  sale  of  li- 
quors,— a  decision  in  which  even  those  who  wished  the  sale  gracefully 
yieliled  to  those  who  did  not.  The  clul)  lirst  occupied  a  small  house 
in  Lexington  Avenue,  near  Twenty-ninth  street,  hut  this  proving  too 
small  for  the  membership  of  about  five  hundred,  the  broad  old- 
fashioned  house  at  Xo.  'Js  East  Twenty-second  street  was  taken,  and 
parts  of  the  adjacent  house  have  since  been  added.  -V  large  pro- 
portion of  the  room  is  given  to  uon-rosident  members  for  lodging 
purposes,  a  convenience  to  ladies  from  out  of  town  afforded  at  no 
other  plaee  in  the  city ;  and  to  the  demand  for  a  place  of  this  sort  the 
club  owes  its  origin.  Members  resident  in  the  city  were  admitted 
afterward.  Men  are  allowed  to  enter  as  far  as  the  reception-room 
only.  The  pnidrnliti  include  lunch  and  dining  rooms  and  an  attrac- 
tive library,  besides  the  sleeping-rooms  and  an  apartment  in  which 
lessons  are  given  in  the  languages.  On  Thursday,  known  as  "members" 
day,"  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to  a  literary  or  musical  programme; 
while  occasional  afternoon  teas  are  given,  at  which  some  one  not  a 
member  is  invited  to  lecture.  Whist,  llrowning  classes,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  needlework  also  have  a  share  in  entertaining  or  instructing 
the  members.  The  president,  and  the  originator  of  the  club,  Mrs. 
Henry  \Y.  Shelton,  resides  in  the  house  and  attends  to  all  the  many 
details  of  the  management. 

An  organization  of  working  journalists  is  known  as  the  New- York 
Women's  Press  flub,  of  N'o.  V2i\  West  Twenty-third  street.  It  was 
founded  in  iss<)  by  Mrs.  Only,  who  still  holds  tin*  office  of  president. 
The  membership  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  are  >taml- 
inir  committees  on  entertainment,  art,  literature,  journalism,  and 
current  topics.  The  reading  and  writing  rooms  are  in  constant  use. 
Social  meetings  an;  held  every  month,  to  which  each  member  may 
bring  a  woman  guest.  At  the  annual  reeeptions  1  he  member-  decorate 
the  rooms,  and  prepare  and  contribute  the  refreshments.  Each  one 
is  allowed  to  invite  two  women  guests,  am!  to  suggest  two  others  as 
club  guests.  The  club  has  recently  instituted  i  "gentlemen's  even- 
ing," the  first  of  its  kind  known  at  any  of  the  women's  clubs.  Among 
the  literary  clubs,  the  Women'-  I'niversity  occupies  two  rooms  in  the 
Manhattan  Studio  Jiuilding,  at  NV  W  Kil'th  Avenue.    It  is  exclusively 
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a  social  organization  of  women  who  are  graduates  from  the  colleges, 
and  it  numbers  eighty  members.  Mrs.  Helen  Dawes  Brown  is  the 
president.  The  Meridian  Club,  with  about  thirty  members,  meets 
once  a  month  in  a  parlor  in  one  of  the  large  hotels.  The  hour  is 
12  o'clock  noon,  and  a  new  president  is  elected  at  every  meeting.  A 
paper  is  read  and  discussed,  the  subject  having  been  announced  at 
the  previous  meeting.  The  Wednesday  Afternoon  Club,  formed  in 
1889  after  the  plan  of  the  Fortnightly  in  Chicago,  holds  its  meetings 
at  private  residences,  but  the  club  will  soon  have  a  home.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Andros  B.  Stone*  the  membership  has  reached  the 
limit  of  one  hundred.  Fortnightly  meetings  are  held  for  three  months 
in  the  winter,  at  which  social  and  historical  subjects  are  discussed. 
The  club  is  now  engaged  in  collecting  books  written  since  1776  by 
women  either  born  or  resident  in  the  State  of  New-York. 

It  is  required  in  the  constitution  of  the  Twelfth-night  Club  that 
any  woman  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  who  may  possess  the  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  or  business  qualifications  requisite  for  active  service 
in  the  club,  or  who  is  a  patron  of  the  drama.  The  club  has  rooms  at 
No.  126  East  Twenty-third  street, which  have  been  furnished  not  only  by 
the  members,  but  by  gifts  from  leading  actors  and  actresses.  The  club 
was  organized  by  Miss  Alice  Fischer,  the  president,  in.  1890,  and  it  has 
nearly  a  hundred  members.  The  object  is  "  to  live,  to  act,  to  love  all 
womanhood,  and  by  our  living  strengthen  all  that  's  good."  The 
Kindly  Club,  formerly  at  No.  19  East  Sixteenth  street,  but  now  of 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Janet  Euutz-Eees  several 
years  ago.  Its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  kindly  thought  by  kindly 
words,  by  the  suppression  of  "  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering," 
and  the  practice  of  kindly  acts.  Branch  clubs  have  been  formed  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  general  meeting  takes  place  once  a 
month.  The  correspondence  is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  includes 
letters  from  leading  clergymen,  educators,  Sunday-school  teachers, 
philanthropists,  and  missionaries,  and  from  inmates  of  penitentiaries 
and  jails.  The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  three,  and  the  badge  of  the  society  is  a  simple  pin,  with 
the  design  of  a  bridle,  and  the  motto,  "  The  Law  of  Kindness."  The 
suffrage  and  other  rights  claimed  for  women  are  the  objects  of  the 
New-York  City  "Woman  Suffrage  League,  at  its  rooms,  No.  125  East 
Twenty-third  street.  The  president,  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  takes 
charge  of  the  stated  meetings  which  are  held  every  month.  On  these 
occasions  lectures  are  delivered  by  noted  leaders  of  the  movement 
The  Working  Girls'  Club,  the  Working  Girls'  Society,  the  Women's 
Professional  League  of  No.  29  West  Thirtieth  street,  and  the  Far  and 
Near  Club  of  No.  40  Gouverneur  street,  are  all  filling  an  important 
mission  among  the  young  women  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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iOM  the  earliest  iu-ri.nl,  tin-  <  >rganization  and  preparation 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and  properly  and  tile 
preservation  of  public  order  have  been  among  the.  most 
important  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manhattan  Island.  The  few  regular  and  professional  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  fort  in  colonial  days,  and  in  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
and  harbor  since  the  devolution,  have  never  been  relied  upon  as  suf- 
ficient for  public  defense  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
Military  organizations,  composed  of  patriotic  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  have  been  at  all  times  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  and 
their  valuable  services  deserve  ii  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
New-York.  The  attacks  of  hostile  Indians  in  liiO!*  upon  Captain 
Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  of  the  yacht  Half  Moon  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  were  a  warning  to  all  future  colonists  in  this  part  of 
the  New  World  that  they  must  bo  prepared  to  defend  their  lives, 
property,  and  homes.  The  traders  and  adventurers  who  occupied 
the  post  established  in  1613  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  and  the 
settlers  who  followed,  were  soldiers  from  necessity,  and  upon  their 
own  armed  vigilance  often  depended  their  safety.  They  were  not 
relieved  from  military  duty  when  Peter  Minuit,  the  lirst  Dutch  gov- 
ernor, erected  the  fort  called  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  nor  when  his  successor,  \\  outer 
Van  T wilier,  garrisoned  it  in  Iti:'.:'.  with  one  hundred  and  four  soldiers 
from  Holland.  During  the  administration  of  Van  Twiller  peace  was 
maintained  with  the  native  tribes,  and  no  resistance  was  offered  to 
English  encroachments  from  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  and  the 
only  warlike  expedition  of  note  was  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Fort 
Orange  for  the  arrest  of  an  English  trader  who,  regardless  of  remon- 
strances, had  sailed  defiantly  up  the  Hudson  to  trade  with  the  Indiana 
The  Dutch  West  India  Company  required  all  men  able  to  hear 
arms,  whether  traders  «>r  colonists,  to  provide  themselves  with  nitis- 
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kets,  and  to  aid  in  the  public  defense.  They  were  duly  enrolled,  and 
were  allowed  to  select  their  own  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  governor.  This  military  organization  was  called  the  burgher 
corps,  and,  except  in  periods  of  danger,  paraded  only  for  muster  and 
inspection  of  arms.  The  ax'ms  of  the  Dutch  militiamen  were  of  vari- 
ous styles  and  caliber,  and  were  numbered,  stamped,  and  registered,  to 
prevent  their  sale  to  the  Indians.  Military  uniforms  were  unknown 
to  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Manhattan  Island  at  this  period,  and  they 
appeared  upon  parade  or  for  military  duty  in  the  dress  worn  in  their 
several  daily  pursuits.  When  danger  was  apprehended  from  the 
Indians,  the  burgher  corps  was  obliged  to  assist  the  garrison  of  the 
fort  in  the  performance  of  sentry  duty,  and  the  "  Burgher  Guard  or 
Watch"  had  an  imperative  claim  upon  the  services  of  all  able-bodied 
Dutch  citizens.  In  1638,  William  Kieft  became  director  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherlands,  and  Ms  reckless  imprudence  soon  involved 
the  colony  in  war  with  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians.  For  sev- 
eral years  there  was  no  peace  or  rest  for  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  burgher  corps.  They  were  often  mustered  and  sometimes 
drilled;  they  toiled  with  pick  and  spade  to  strengthen  the  fortifica- 
tions; they  stood  guard  by  night  and  by  day;  and  were  sometimes 
enlisted  in  the  hostile  expeditions  to  the  surrounding  country.  So 
serious  and  universal  was  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  in  1643,  that 
all  male  colonists  on  Manhattan  Island  were  enrolled  as  soldiers 
under  pay.  The  army  collected  at  New  Amsterdam  for  aggressive 
operations  against  the  Indians  numbered  about  three  hundred  offi- 
cers and  men,  of  which  two  hundred  were  burghers  or  "  armed  free- 
men," commanded  by  Joachim  Pietersen  Kuyter,  fifty  regulars  from 
the  fort,  and  the  English  contingent  under  the  gallant  Underhill,  the 
whole  commanded  by  John  de  la  Montagne  of  the  Governor's  council. 
The  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  Connecticut,  Long  Island, 
Westchester,  and  Staten  Island  were  completely  successful,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1644  peace  was  established  with  most  of  the  hostile 
tribes,  and  in  the  following  year  the  pacification  was  complete.  In 
the  summer  of  1644  the  small  army  of  Manhattan  was  reinforced  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty  regular  Dutch  soldiers. 

In  1647  a  new  director  and  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  arrived  at 
New  Amsterdam.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  administration  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  burgher  corps.  Arms  were  issued  from  the  fort  to  such  citizen 
soldiers  as  needed  them,  a  guard-house  was  erected,  and  frequent 
parades  for  drill  and  inspection  were  ordered.  The  corps  was  divided 
into  two  companies,  one  distinguished  by  a  blue  flag,  and  the  other 
by  an  orange.  But  Governor  Stuyvesant  had  a  poor  opinion  of  citi- 
zen soldiers,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the  indifference  of  the  Dutch 
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burghers  to  their  military  duties  that  he  soon  abandoned  all  hoj  t 

making  them  useful  in  warfare.  One  of  the  charges  preferred  bv  the 
people  against  the  new  governor  to  the  Statcs-I loiu-rul,  in  vm 
that  "the  Burgher  arms  had  not  been  inspeeted  evcrv  three  months 
nor  the  Burgher  Companies  mustered  under  arms,  as  their  High 
.Mightinesses  directed;  and  when  the  officers  of  the  Burgher  Com- 
panies, through  good  disposition  for  the  public  service,  rccpicslod  the 
Director  to  allow  them  to  drill  the  corps  once  under  arms  thev 
received  for  answer,  '  When  I  want  you  for  that  purpose,  1  shal'l  send 
for  you.'  "  But  when  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland, 
in  ]«.-.£  and  New  Amsterdam  was  threatened  by  a  hostile  expedition,' 
the  governor  ordered  a  muster  and  inspection' of  the  militia,  which 
only  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  old  warrior  in  respect  'to  the 
soldierly  ardor  and  accomplishments  of  the  burgher  companies  and 
of  Dutch  militiamen.  The  citizen  soldiers  of  Xcw  Amsterdam  con- 
tinued indifferent  to  the  demands  of  Governor  Stuvvosant  for  their 
military  service.  Whan  he  attempted  to  enlist  volunteers  for  lbs 
famous  expedition  against  the  Swedes  uiiou  the  Delaware,  in  lli.M, 
few  of  the  burghers  responded  to  his  summons.  Jt  was  fortunate  for 
New  Amsterdam  that  so  few  of  its  burghers  enlisted  in  Hie  expedition 
to  the  Delaware,  as  during  its  absence  the  town  was  seriously 
threateiied  with  destruction  by  the  Indians,  and  its  safety  was  maiiilv 
due  to  the  efforts  of  its  citizen  soldiers.  In  hiu-t  the  ships  and  soldiers 
of  the  Duke  of  York  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam  and  demanded 
its  surrender,  and  the  brave  old  governor  appealed  in  vain  to  the  dis- 
affected Dutch  militiamen.  The  burgher  corps  was  indifferent  to  the 
result,  and  ou  the  8th  day  of  September  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
and  Xew  Amsterdam  became  the  city  of  Xcw-York. 

The  first  English  governor,  Colonel  Richard  Xieolls,  having  no 
great  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  citizens,  disarmed  the 
people  and  disbanded  the  burgher  corps.  Though  not  distinguished 
for  military  accomplishments,  the  burgher  corps  had  served  a  useful 
purpose  during  the  Dutch  colonial  period.  Its  members  were  not 
ovorfond  of  the  labors  of  drill,  and  submitted  reluctantly  fo  dis- 
cipline; Imt  when  their  homes  were  threatened  by  the  Indians  they 
faithfully  stood  guard  and  bravely  defended  their  families  and 
property.  But  no  blandishment  or  word  of  persuasion  could  allure 
the  average  Dutch  citizen  from  his  fireside  to  engage  in  warfare  will; 
enemies  on  the  Connecticut  or  Delaware,  and  so  long  as  peace  reigned 
within  the  horizon  of  Manhattan  rslaud,  he  was  content,  and  oblivious 
to  whatever  transpired  beyond.  The  officers  of  the  burgher  corps 
were  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  period,  and 
many  of  them  achieved  political  distinction.  Captain  Arent  Van 
Hatton  and  Martin  Ivregier  of  the  burgher  <  ipanies  were  the  first 
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burgomasters  of  the  new  city,  and  Ensign  Cornelia  Steenwyck  sub- 
sequently became  its  mayor.  Among  the  laws  established  by  James, 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  New-York,  and 
published  Blarch  1,  1665,  was  one  relating  to  military  affairs.  This 
law  provided  that  every  male  person  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age  should  furnish  himself  with  a  good  gun  and  the  necessary 
ammunition,  and  duly  attend  military  exercise  and  service,  when  re- 
quired by  the  officers;  that  the  officers  be  chosen  by  election,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor ;  that  fines  for  neglect  of  duty  be  im- 
posed and  collected  and  employed-for  necessary  military  purposes ; 
that  persons  unable  to  furnish  the  arms  or  ammunition  required  by 
law  may  pay  their  value  in  corn,  or  may  be  put  to  work  until  the 
amount  is  earned;  and  that  specified  penalties  be  imposed  for  dis- 
obedience, desertion,  sleeping  on  post,  absence  from  the  watch,  and 
other  military  offenses.  Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
first  militia  law  for  the  province  of  New-York ;  but  the  law  was  not 
strictly  enforced  by  Governor  Mcolls  or  his  successor,  Colonel  Love- 
lace, nor  was  the  organization  of  military  companies  encouraged. 
Although  grateful  for  comparative  exemption  from  military  duty,  the 
reoccupation  of  New-York  by  the  Dutch  in  1673  was  a  welcome  event 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Dutch  governor,  Captain  Anthony 
Colve,  was  to  organize  four  burgher  companies,  and  to  place  them 
under  the  command  of  Major  Jacobus  Van  de  Water.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  their  duties  were  onerous,  but  were  cheerfully  per- 
formed. They  worked  upon  the  fortifications,  they  drilled  daily,  and 
detachments  in  turn  mounted  guard  at  night.  The  guard  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  drum  in  front  of  the  Stadt  Huys,  Coenties  Slip,  and 
was  mounted  with  due  ceremony  at  sunset,  when  the  city  gate  was 
closed.  Among  the  officers  commissioned  in  the  burgher  companies 
by  Governor  Colve  in  1673,  were  Nicholas  Bayard,  Cornells  Steenwyck, 
Gabriel  Minvielle,  and  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  who  became  mayors 
of  the  city  under  subsequent  administrations  of  the  English.  On 
February  9, 1674,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  England  and  Holland, 
restoring  New-York  to  the  English,  and  in  November  following  the 
city  and  fort  were  surrendered  to  Major  Edmund  Andros,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  by  the  Duke  of  York.  Governor  Andros 
continued  the  burgher  companies  organized  by  his  predecessor,  sub- 
jecting them  to  English  regulations  for  drill  and  discipline,  and 
generally  encouraged  their  military  improvement.  At  this  period 
every  inhabitant,  when  duly  warned,  was  liable  and  required  to 
perform  watch  or  guard  and  police  duties,  which  were  semi-military 
in  character,  and  the  military  companies  of  the  city  performed  their 
full  share  of  this  service.  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  succeeded  Governor 
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Audros  in  IbXJ,  and  the  Duke  of  York  conferred  upon  him  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  respect  to  the  militia;  and  when  the  duke  ascended 
the  throne  as  James  II..,  in  lt>s,">,  these  powers  were  minutely  detailed 
and  largely  amplified.  Such  of  these  provisions  us  were  intended  to 
deprive  the  military  companies  of  New- York  of  the  privilege  of 
selecting  their  own  officers,  and  to  enable  the  governor  to  send  the 
militia  beyond  the  limits  of  ihe  province,  were  not  acceptable  nor 
always  enforced.  On  the  contrary,  Governor  Dongan  was  liberal  and 
considerate  in  his  treatment  of  the  military,  and  during  his  admin- 
istration the  number  of  companies,  or  train-bands,  was  increased  t<> 
six,  which  were  organized  as  a  regiment,  and  on  the  Sth  of  October 
Nicholas  Bayard  was  commissioned  as  "Colonel  of  tin;  Regiment  of 
Foot."  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  uniform  the  regiment  in  the 
English  style  of  the  period;  it  was  supplied  with  arms  of  uniform 
pattern  and  caliber;  and  a  great  improvement  in  drill  and  discipline 
was  accomplished.  The  regiment  under  Colonel  Bayard  numbered 
among  its  officers  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  such  as 
Gabriel  Minvielle,  Abram  De  Peystcr,  John  De  iVyster,  Nicholas  De 
Meyer,  Charles  Lodowick,  Francis  Rambouts,  Jsaae  De  Iieinier,  Jacobus 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  William  Merritt,  all  of  whom  became  mayors  of 
the  city  at  various  periods  of  its  history,  and  Captain  Jacob  Leislcr, 
the  leading  historical  figure  in  English  colonial  times.  In  August, 
lo'St?,  Governor  Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  and  this 
event  was  soon  followed  by  the  news  of  the  abdication  and  tlight  of 
James  II.,  and  that  William  of  <  irangc  and  Mary  had  been  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  England. 

The  importance  and  influence  of  the  military  companies  or  train- 
bands of  NVw-York  upon  ils  affairs  at  this  period  are  illustrated  by 
their  part  in  the  events  which  followed  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  people  at  once  divided  into  two  hostile  political  parties: 
the  one  was  composed  of  those  who  were  in  favor  and  in  office  under 
James  II.,  and  the  Papists  generally,  and  contained  many  prominent 
and  wealthy  citizens;  the  other,  by  far  the  largest,  comprised  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Protestants.  So  threat  was  the  danger  to 
the  public  peace  that  the  governor,  April  '27,  lo'S'l,  called  in  council 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  and  its  train-bands,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  and  necessary  that  one  company  should  mount  guard  daily 
at  the  fort,  and  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  in  the 
eity.  The  results  of  this  arrangement  were  satisfactory  until  May 
when  an  officer  of  Captain  De  Peyster's  company,  then  on  duty,  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  by  Governor  Nicholson  without  tri;il  or 
hearing.  This  arbitrary  act  angered  the  train-bands  and  their  offi- 
cers; the  drums  were  beat ;  citizens  excitedly  assembled  in  the  st reel- 
to  denounce  the  outran;  and  a  part  of  Captain  Leisler's  company 
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hastened  to  reinforce  the  fort.  The  few  regular  soldiers  in  garrison 
were  disarmed,  and  the  fort  was  henceforth  held  in  the  name  of 
William  and  Mary.  On  June  3,  Colonel  Bayard  assembled  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  regiment,  and  protested  against  the  action 
already  taken  as  disloyal  to  the  existing  authorities;  but  his  advice 
was  disregarded,  and  his  authority  repudiated,  and  they  at  once 
repaired  to  the  fort,  where  a  memorial  to  William  and  Mary,  drawn 
by  Leisler,  the  senior  captain,  and  pledging  loyalty  and  obedience, 
was  signed  by  all  the  captains  and  by  four  hundred  soldiers  and 
citizens.  The  officers  of  the  train-bands  having  declined  to  again 
meet  the  governor  in  council,  he  departed  for  England.  On  June  10 
the  six  captains  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  province,  which  assembled  June  26,  and  organized 
a  committee  of  safety.  This  committee  appointed  Captain  Leisler 
to  the  permanent  command  of  the  fort,  and  in  August  made  him 
military  commander  of  the  province.  For  nearly  two  years  the  peo- 
ple of  New-York  depended  upon  its  military  train-bands  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  Captain  Leisler,  as  acting  governor  of  the 
province,  faithfully  maintained  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  devotion  was  rewarded  by  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  a  new 
governor,  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter,  who  arrived  in  New- York,  in 
March,  1691;  a  speedy  trial  by  a  court  composed  of  bitter  political 
enemies ;  conviction  for  treason,  and  condemnation  to  immediate 
death.  On  May  17,  Leisler,  the  people's  representative,  and  the  de- 
fender of  their  faith,  bravely  died. 

The  Assembly  of  th.e  province  of  New- York  passed,  May  6,  1691, 
an  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  Settling  the  Militia,"  the  first  law  upon 
the  statute-books  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  printed  by  William 
Bradford  in  1694.  Its  provisions  were  the  same  generally  as  those 
contained  in  the  law  established  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  1655, 
and  specially  recognized  the  regiment  of  militia  in  New- York  city  as 
a  lawful  and  a  regularly  organized  military  body.  During  the  entire 
period  of  the  English  administration  in  New- York,  the  military  act 
of  1691  was  not  materially  changed  or  amended.  The  colonists  were 
already  jealous  of  their  lights  and  liberties,  and  the  English  gov- 
ernors could  rarely  induce  the  provincial  Assembly  to  extend  the 
operations  of  a  military  law  for  more  than  one  year;  and  at  some 
periods,  when  the  governor  and  Assembly  were  not  in  accord,  there 
was  no  law  in  existence  governing  the  militia.  But  "  the  Regiment 
of  Militia  in  the  City  and  County  of  New-York"  did  not  disband  in 
the  absence  of  military  law,  and  its  active  existence  continued  until 
the  American  Revolution.  Two  additional  companies  and  a  troop 
of  horse  were  organized  and  attached  to  the  regiment  at  this  period; 
and  in  1693  its  colonel,  Abram  De  Peyster,  officially  reported  its 
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strength  to  Governor  Fletcher  as  "  Eight  Companies  of  Foot  and  .me 
Troop  of  Horse,  numbering  477  men."  The  only  advantage  of  active 
membership  hi  tin-  military  train-bands  of  New-York  at  this  period, 
apart  from  patriotic  and  public  considerations,  was  exemption  from 
work  on  the  fortifications,  to  which  was  added,  in  lii!)7,  relief  from 
duty  on  the  night  watch.  During  the  centurv  preceding  the  Amer- 
ican devolution,  there  were  frequent  calls  for  troops  upon  thr  ^.v- 
eruor  of  New- York  for  sen-ire  in  the  wars  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  the  quota  of  the  province  was  generally  tilled  by  volun- 
teers. The  danger  to  the  city  from  French  men-of-war  and  priva- 
teers was  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  the  regiment  of  militia  at 
home.  Moreover,  it  was  claimed  at  all  times  that  the  military  duties 
of  citizen  soldiers  were  local  and  defensive;  that  there  was  no  legal 
or  proper  authority  for  the  English  governors  to  send  them  In  the 
frontiers,  and  that  regular  soldiers  or  volunteers  should  be  dispatched 
upon  all  military  expeditions  to  distant  parls.  The  first  and  last  occa- 
sion when  the  regiment  of  New-York  city  volunteered  for  distant 
service  was  in  February,  when  Albany  and  Srheiiertady  were 

threatened  by  the  French  and  Indians.  The  governor  accepted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  three  captains  with  their  subalterns, 
together  with  the  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  expedition 
proceeded  to  Albany  under  his  command.  The  enemy  having  re- 
treated, the  detachment,  after  ten  days'  nlwinv,  returned  to  Nrw- 
York  and  was  received  with  many  honors. 

The  arrival  in  Xcw-York  of  a  new  governor,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  in  August,  lfiirj,  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  civic  and  mili- 
tary display,  and  similar  honors  were  generally  extended  to  his  Eng- 
lish successors.  It  is  an  interesting  fart  that  from  lliHL'  dates  the 
custom  in  this  city  of  celebrating  important  events  and  honoring 
distinguished  soldiers  and  statesmen  by  great  military  parades,  a 
custom  which  has  continued  without  interruption  for  two  rrnturir^. 
aud  was  doubly  honored  by  the  celebration,  in  l^'.'-,  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  The  official  authority  and  influence  of 
Governors  Sloughter  and  Fletcher  were  used  as  far  as  possible  to 
officer  the  Xew-York  regiment  with  the  enemies  of  I,ei>ler.  Lord 
Bellomont,  the  successor  of  Fletcher,  strongly  favored  the  Leislerians, 
made  many  changes  among  the  officers  of  the  regiment  in  their  inter- 
est, and  encouraged  its  military  improvement  by  frequent  parades  and 
reviews.  ( >f  the  officers  appointed  by  Lord  liellonionf,  Captains  John 
!>«•  IVyster,  David  IWoost.  Isaac  I)e  Kcitner.  and  Robert  Walters 
were  at  various  periods  mayors  of  the  city;  its  colonel,  Abiatn  l><' 
IVyster,  and  lieutenant-rolonel,  William  Merritt,  had  also  held  thai 
high  office;  but  so  violent  wa>  party  spirit  at  this  time,  that  anions 
the  charges  against  the  governor  by  the  anti-Leislcriaiis,  May  11, 
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1700,  it  was  alleged  that  "he  has  displaced  most  of  the  militia  officers 
and  put  in  mean  and  indigent  fellows,  and  most  of  them  Dutch." 

The  death  of  Lord  Bellomont  in  1701  was  followed  by  a  violent 
controversy  between  the  friends  of  Leisler  and  his  opponents,  during 
which  Colonel  Bayard  was  convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion  and 
condemned  to  death.  During  the  great  excitement  attending  these 
events,  a  detachment  from  the  regiment  was  constantly  on  duty  to 
preserve  order  and  prevent  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner  by  his  friends. 
The  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  Lord  Cornbury,  and  the  release  of 
Bayard,  relieved  the  military  from  Jong  and  onerous  public  service. 
Lord  Cornbury  sympathized  strongly  with  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  and 
displaced  many  of  the  military  officers  appointed  by  Lord  Bellomont 
and  filled  the  vacancies  with  his  own  favorites.  The  governor  made 
no  effort  to  maintain  or  improve  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  neither  relied  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  officers  and  members, 
nor  possessed  their  respect  and  confidence.  But  in  1706,  when  the 
danger  of  an  attack  from  a  French  fleet  was  imminent,  the  city  troops 
were  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  action,  were  drilled  daily  with 
small  arms  and  at  the  batteries,  and  performed  laborious  guard  duty 
for  a  considerable  period.  Greater  dangers  to  English  power  in 
America  at  this  period  were  the  constant  conflicts  between  the  gover- 
nor and  the  Assembly  in  respect  to  taxation  and  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  government  and  the  control  of  the  militia,  and  this 
antagonism  between  the  representatives  of  the  crown  and  the  people 
only  ended  with  the  American  Eevolntion. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornbury  "the  First  Indepen- 
dent Company  of  the  Militia  of  the  City  of  New- York  "  was  organized, 
with  Lieutenant-Governor  Richard  Ingoldeshy  as  the  captain;  and  it 
was  the  pioneer  of  other  similar  military  companies  afterward  organ- 
ized by  gentlemen  of  wealth,  influence,  and  distinction.  In  the  in- 
dependent companies  were  generally  enlisted  men  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life,  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  undoubted.  The  liberal 
expenditures  of  the  officers  for  company  maintenance  and  entertain- 
ment, and  their  handsome  distinctive  uniforms,  were  among  the  at- 
tractions of  the  independent  companies;  but  the  regiment  continued 
to  be  the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  the  representative  military  organ- 
ization of  New-York.  In  1710,  the  regiment  of  New-York  consisted 
of  eight  companies,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Peartree, 
who  had  been  mayor  from  1703  to  1707.  As  the  officers  were  com- 
missioned by  the  governor,  they  were  supposed  to  be  loyal  and 
devoted  subjects  of  the  king,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  known  to 
sympathize  with  the  Assembly  in  its  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  During  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Hunter  (1710-1720)  the  Assembly  would  only  enact  a  militia  act 
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from  year  to  year,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  there  was 
no  law  for  the  regulation  or  government  of  the  military  of  the  eity. 
I/nder  these  circumstances,  it  gradually  lost  its  importance  in  public 
affairs;  its  drills  for  instruction  and  parades  of  ceremony  were  less 
frequent,  and  finally  the  activity  and  spirit  of  the  regiment  of  the 
city  of  New-York  had  almost  disappeared. 

ruder  Governor  William  Burnet  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the 
militia,  but  with  iudilVerent  success;  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years  there  was  no  material  change  or  improvement.  In  17:17  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Clarke  officially  reported  the  number  of  militia  in 
the  eity  and  county  of  New-York  as  follow*:  "  Officers  of  Begiment 
and  Independent  Companies-,  111).  Number  of  private  men,  Sergeant-, 
Corporals,  and  Drummers,  !>04.  Officers  of  Troop,  fi.  Number  of  men, 
.">0.  Officers  of  the  Blue  Artillery  Company,  5.  Number  of  men,  *.">." 
There  were  few  meetings  for  drill  and  instruction  at  this  period,  and 
in  addition  to  the  general  musters  the  occasions  for  parade  of  the 
military  were  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor  from  England,  and  the 
anniversaries  of  his  Majesty's  birth  and  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  During  the  year  1741  the  excitement  and  mad  transactions 
of  the  people  and  their  officials  in  connection  with  the  supposed  "Negro 
Plot"  severely  taxed  the  time,  labor,  and  patience  of  the  military 
of  the  city.  "When  the  excitement  culminated  in  ;i  panic  (April  1"), 
the  regiment  "was  hastily  called  to  arms,  and  sentries  were  posted  to 
guard  all  avenues  leading  from  the  eity,  while  the  civic  authorities 
searched  for  suspicious  characters.  Throughout  the  summer  the 
services  of  the  military  were  in  constant  requisition.  Tin1  streets 
were  patroled  at  night  by  a  strong  military  guard,  and  the  duty 
became  so  burdensome  to  the  citizen  soldiers  that  the  assembly 
passed  an  act,  June  20,  "to  oblige  the  people  of  this  Town  to  t  Mili- 
tary Night-Guard,"  and  another  act,  August  _o,  "  for  the  more  equal 
keeping  military  watches  in  the  city  of  New-York."  Throughout 
the  extraordinary  and  sad  events  of  1741,  the  military  alone  in  all 
New-York  seems  to  have  performed  its  duties  without  cause'  for 
future  regret  or  reproach. 

War  was  apprehended  between  France  and  England  during  the 
year  1744,  and  by  order  of  Governor  George  Clinton  the  military  of  the 
city  was  more  frequently  exercised  and  inspected,  and  in  December, 
when  the  declaration  of  war  was  officially  promulgated,  it  paraded  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  tin-  day.  In  the  martial  excitement 
incident  to  King  George's  War  (1 74-")),  and  the  Kren.-h  and  Indian  War 
(17."m-1>2),  several  independent  companies  were  added  to  those  already 
in  existence ;  and  these  organizations  became  a  prominent  part  of  tin- 
New- York  military,  and  were  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  province. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  crown  than  the  city 
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regiment,  but  when,  in  1745  and  in  1755,  New-York  was  called  upon 
for  troops  for  active  service,  neither  the  regiment  nor  any  of  the  in- 
dependent companies  responded ;  and  on  both  occasions  the  quota 
required  from  New- York  city  was  raised  by  bounties  to  volunteers. 
In  1747  the  Assembly  refused  to  further  pay  the  troops  raised  for  the 
expedition  against  the  French,  and  when  they  were  discharged  from 
the  service,  Governor  Clinton  ordered  the  colonels  of  militia  through- 
out the  province  to  hold  their  regiments  in  readiness  for  service  in 
the  field.  The  regiment  of  New-York  was  assembled,  and  when  the 
orders  of  the  governor  were  read,."  every  man  unanimously  refused 
to  obey  any  order,  from  the  Crown,  unless  an  Act  of  the  Assembly 
was  passed  in  the  Province  for  that  purpose."  This  was  the  last 
attempt  of  an  English  governor  to  enlist  the  military  of  the  city  in  a 
body  for  service  beyond  its  borders. 

From  1755  to  1765,  the  regiment  and  the  independent  companies 
continued  to  exist,  with  or  without  authority  of  law ;  but  the  history 
of  the  military  of  this  period  is  without  material  interest.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  occasionally  summoned  one  or  more  companies  to  preserve 
order,  and  a  serious  riot,  caused  by  an  attempt  of  British  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  fort  to  liberate  one  of  their  officers  from  the  city  jail, 
was  promptly  suppressed  by  a  detachment  of  citizen  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing the  great  excitement  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
in  1765,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  took  the  lead  in  public  resistance  to  this 
odious  measure  of  taxation,  and  the  new  governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
upon  his  arrival  issued  an  order  to  Colonel  Oliver  De  Lancey,  then 
commanding  the  regjrnent,  and  to  the  captains  of  the  independent 
companies,  requiring  each  company  in  turn  to  furnish  a  guard  "  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city."  As  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
had  already  prevented  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  English  stamps, 
and  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  February,  1766,  no  collision 
occurred  between  the  city  military  and  the  people  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  duties.  For  several  years  after  the  contro- 
versy in  respect  to  the  Stamp  Act,  no  militia  law  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  and  the  regiment  and  independent  companies  maintained 
only  a  nominal  existence.  In  1772  Governor  "William  Tryon  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  under  which  were  organized  the  regiment  of 
the  city  (eight  companies),  and  a  battalion  of  militia  (six  companies), 
a  troop  of  light  horse,  and  nine  independent  companies.  They  were 
reviewed  by  the  governor  in  November,  and  he  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  their  military  appearance.  The  English  statesmen, 
however,  were  not  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  as  they  doubtless 
apprehended  that  in  the  military  instruction  of  disaffected  colonists 
there  was  a  considerable  element  of  danger,  and  that  at  some  future 
day  they  might  appear  in  hostile  array  against  the  king. 
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When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reach* 
April  24,  1775,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  took  possession  of 
ami  Custom  House,  and  distributed  arms  from  tlio 
people.  New  military  companies,  compost 'd  of  patrn 
were  speedily  organized, 
engaged  in  military  exi 
raont  and  independent 
Tryon  was  anomalous, 
pathized  with  the  oppo- 
sition to  English  rule, 
while  most  of  the  officers 
were  loyal  to  the  crown. 
On  June  '2G  the  military 
of  New-York  made 
last  parade  under  offh 
commissioned  byEng 
authority,  and  the  o< 
sion  and  eireumstar 
are  memorable.  Gem 
Washington  arrived  i 
Xew-York  on  the  "Jotl 
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American  am 
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landc 
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neutrality 
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order  of  Congress,  and 
upon  the  city  from  tin 


York  the  same 

also  received  with  military  In  mors.    But  such  armed 
not  long  be  maintained  by  the  militia  of  Xew-Ym'k, 
i  of  General  AYooster  were  in  camp  at  Harlem  by 
f  the  British  frigate  Asia  frowned 
With 


Tryon  from  the  presence  of  the  hostih 
colonial  militia  and  of  the  liegiment  i 
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At  thu  first  session  of  the 
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State  of  New-York."  Its  provisions  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
State  in  a  period  of  war,  and  to  encourage  and  secure  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Continental  army.  Under  this  act  John  Morin  Scott,  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  was  commissioned,  June 
25,  1778,  as  brigadier-general  for  the  city  of  New-York,  although  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  hi  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  Military  companies  and  asso- 
ciations were  formed  in  New- York  soon 
after-  its  evacuation  by  the  British  in 
1783 ;  but  the  city  militia  was  not  or- 
ganized by  law  until  1786.  The  act  for 
that  purpose  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  year  contained  such  provisions 
of  the  colonial  militia  laws  and  of  the 
act  of  1778  in  respect  to  enrolment,  court 
martials,  fines,  etc.,  as  were  applicable 
to  a  military  peace  establishment  in  an 
independent  State.  The  law  provided 
that  to  each  regiment  of  infantry  should 
be  attached  two  light  infantry  flank  com- 
panies, composed  of  volunteers,  to  be 
uniformed  at  their  own  expense,  and  that 
to  each  brigade  of  infantry  should  be  attached  a  company  of  artillery. 
The  artillery  companies  were  also  to  be  composed  of  volunteers,  uni- 
formed at  their  own  expense,  and  a  regiment  of  artillery  in  the  city 
of  New- York,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  four  companies,  was  also 
authorized  by  the  same  law. 

Under  the  act  of  1786  a  brigade  was  organized  in  New- York  city, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  William  Malcolm,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary "War,  which  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  numeri- 
cally designated  and  for  the  most  part  not  uniformed.  The  artillery 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sebastian  Bauman,  at 
once  became  the  public  favorite,  and  attracted  to  its  ranks  the 
prominent  young  men  of  the  city.  Its  headquarters  were  "  Old  Fort 
George"  until  that  colonial  landmark  was  demolished  in  1789,  and 
there  it  paraded  for  inspection,  and  fired  salutes  in  honor  of  the  anni- 
versary of  American  independence,  and  on  other  important  occasions. 
Its  drills  with  heavy  guns  were  held  at  the  fort,  and  with  field-pieces 
and  small  arms  at  the  race  course  or  in  the  fields  beyond  the  city, 
and  whenever  it  paraded  in  the  streets  it  attracted  great  attention. 
The  field-pieces  used  by  the  New-York  Artillery  Regiment  .had  seen 
service  in  the  Revolution,  its  muskets  were  of  the  ancient  smooth- 
bore and  flint-lock  pattern,  and  its  uniform  the  blue  artillery  coat, 
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trimmed  with  red,  and  the  three-eornered  1ml  and  tall  feather,  as  worn 
by  artillerymen  of  the  ( 'onthiental  army.  On  all  great  public  iiit;i- 
sioustlris  regiment  had  the  post  of  honor,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the 
press  and  the  people  as  tlie  military  organization  to  be  relied  upon  in 
case  of  public  disturbance  or  danger.  The  National  (iuard  of  tliis  eit  v 
in  1K!K>  is  the  offspring  ami  lineal  descendant  of  the  Xcw-York  Kegi- 
ment  of  Artillery  organized  in  17S(!. 

The  public  celebration  of  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  American  in- 
dependence, commenced  in  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  British,  and  the  military  was  always  the  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion.  National  salutes  were  iired  at  the  Battery  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  and  the  military  paraded  at  an  early  hour 
at  the  same  place  for  review  by  the  governor  of  the  Stair,  or  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  The  usual  line  of  march  of  the  military  for  many 
years  was  up  Broadway  to  Wall  street,  and  through  Wall,  lVarl, 
Beekman,  Vesey,  and  Greenwich  streets  to  the  Battery,  where  line  was 
again  formed  and  the  parade  was  dismissed.  After  the  parade  the 
ollicers  of  each  military  organization  usually  dined  together  at  one  of 
the  public  houses  of  the  city,  and  in  the  evening  military  balls  often 
concluded  the  festivities  of  the  day.  The  'J.")th  of  November,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  evacuation  of  New- York  in  17s:i,  was  also  a  holiday, 
and  was  always  celebrated  at  this  period  by  a  military  parade.  On  all 
public  days  the  military  parade  closed  with  a  discharge  of  musketry 
and  artillery  called  a/in  i/cjoic. 

The  lirst  opportunity  after  the  Revolutionary  War  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  and  importance  of  the  military  of  XVw-York  wa>  in 
17ss,  when  a  riot  occurred,  popularly  known  as  the  il  Doctors'  .Mob." 
The  desecration  of  the  graveyards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  medical  students  with  subjects  fnr  dissection, 
excited  the  people  to  an  attack  upon  the  Xew-York  Hospital,  and  sev- 
eral physicians  and  medical  students,  who  were  in  danger  of  mob  vio- 
lence, were,  by  order  of  the  mayor,  placed  in  jail  to  secure  their  safely. 
On  the  following  day  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  after  various  ads 
of  violence  attacked  the  jail,  which  was  protected  by  a  company  of 
citizen  soldiers,  and  put  to  flight  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  which 
had  been  ordered  To  reinforce  the  guard.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  sec- 
ond and  larger  detachment  was  ordered  to  the  jail  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Governor  Clinton,  .Mayor  Duane,  and  Baron 
Steuben.  The  governor  gave  the  order  to  lire,  and  one  volley,  by 
which  several  were  killed  and  wounded,  dispersed  the  rioters.  After 
the  dispersion  of  the  mob,  detachments  of  infantry  and  artillery  were 
for  several  davs  on  guard  at  tlie  jail  and  in  other  parts  ot  the  city. 

The  first  memorable  parade  in  New-York  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  in  July,  17SS,  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
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stitution,  when  a  procession,  consisting  of  ten  grand  divisions,  of 
which  the  military  was  the  first,  formed  in  "  the  fields,"  and  marched 
through  Broadway,  Great  Dock,  Pearl,  and  Chatham  streets  to  the 
Bayard  farm,  where  a  pavilion  had  been  erected  and  plates  laid  for 
the  entertainment  of  six  thousand  people.  Not  less  memorable  were 
the  parades  in  1789  in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  April  23  Washington  arrived  in  New-York,  and  was  received  with 
an  artillery  salute,  and  escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city.  The 
troops  also  paraded,  April  30,  at  the  inauguration  of  "Washington  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States',  were  formed  in  line  in  "Wall  street, 
facing  Federal  Hall,  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  joined  in 
the  acclamations  which  followed,  and  were  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
this  interesting  event. 

The  duties  of  the  military  of  New-York  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  not  confined  to  drills  for  instruction  and 
parades  of  ceremony.  In  June,  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
disturbances  in  this  country  caused  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  war  between  France  and  England,  the  governor  of  the  State, 
upon  a  requisition  of  the  President,  ordered  sis  hundred  and  fifteen 
officers  and  men  to  be  detached  from  the  New- York  City  Brigade,  to 
be  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  military 
duty;  but  the  active  services  of  the  detachment  were  not  required. 
In  1797  the  military  was  on  duty  at  the  public  execution  of  John 
Young  for  murder,  and  preserved  order  among  the  thousands  of  ex- 
cited people  present.  In  June,  1799,  also,  the  military  was  hastily 
assembled  to  suppress  a  formidable  revolt  among  the  convicts,  and 
to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  State  prison,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Christopher  street,  near  the  North  River. 

The  First  Division  of  Militia,  as  organized  in  1786,  included  all  the 
troops  of  the  State  south  of  Columbia  County,  and  was  commanded 
by  Major-General  Lewis  Morris,  whose  successor,  in  1798,  was  Mat- 
thew Clarkson.  To  the  New- York  Brigade  was  added  soon  after  its 
organization  a  new  company  of  artillery,  called  the  Brigade  Company 
of  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Van  Dyke,  and  another 
regiment  of  infantry,  the  Fifth,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Miles  Hughes.  In  1791  Colonel  James  Alner  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  New- York  Brigade,  and  was  succeeded  in  1796 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes;  andEbenezer  Stevens,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
New- York  Regiment  of  Artillery,  vice  Bauman  resigned.  Under  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  1795  and  1798  "for  the  encouragement  of  artil- 
lerymen in  the  city  of  New-York,"  officers  and  members  of  the  artillery 
were  exempted  from  jury  duty,  and  from  taxation  upon  their  property 
to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  amount  was  increased 
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in  1801  to  five  hundred  dollars.  An  addition  of  four  companies  t<> 
the  Regiment  of  Artillery  was  authorized,  making  two  battalions  of 
four  companies  each.  The  four  additional  companies  were  rapidlv 
recruited,  and  were  attached  to  the  reginienl  in  17W.  The  natioii 
mourned  the  death  of  Washington  in  December,  17!*!),  and  on  tin-  lilst 
day  of  that  mouth  New- York  city  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion to  his  memory.  The  military  led  the  great  profession,  and  in 
reverse  order,  with  arms  reversed,  and  to  slow  mm-ic,  and  while  the 
bells  tolled  and  miuute-g  uns  were  fired  at  the  batt  erv,  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  "The  reverend 
clergy  walked  in  full  dress,  with  white  scarfs,  and  twenty-four  beauti- 
ful girls  in  white  robes,  scarfs,  and  turbans,  strewed  laurels  as  they 


went  along."  The  bier  supported  a  funeral  urn,  and  was  followed  by 
Washington's  favorite  charger  with  heavy  mourning  decorations.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  solemn  ceremonies  at  the  church,  the  funeral 
urn  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery,  and  at  sunset  The  military  uf 
the  city  of  New-York  discharged  three  volleys  of  musketry  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  in  honor  of  The  immortal  Washington. 

In  ISO.")  the  first  brigade  of  artillery  was  organized  in  New- York 
city,  and  consisted  of  the  KYginienl  of  Artillery.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Curteuius,  to  be  thereafter  designated  the  First  Kegiment  of  Artil- 
lery; a  recently  organized  regiment  of  infantry,  t lie  Sixth.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jacob  Morton  commanding,  designated  the  Second  Keirhiieul 
of  Artillery;  and  the  Brigade  Company  of  Artillery,  Captain  Ten 
Eyek,  which  was  raised  to  i  battalion.  Cnder  this  reorganization 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morton  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
New-York  Brigade  of  Artillery.    The  live  infantry  regiments  of  I  he 
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city  -were  also  organized  as  a  brigade,  but  as  they  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  ununifoimed  men  without  military  instruction,  their  history 
is  without  interest.  For  many  years  "  Morton's  Brigade  of  Artillery" 
was  the  pride  of  the  New-York  militia,  and  the  favorite  of  the  public; 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  conferred  by  law  upon  its  members 
attracted  the  best  citizens  to  its  ranks;  and 
upon  its  drill,  discipline,  and  organized 
strength  the  people  relied  for  military  pro- 
tection. The  practice  now  became  general 
of  drilling  one  battalion  (four  companies)  of 
each  artillery  regiment  almost  exclusively 
with  muskets,  and  frequently  both  battalions 
paraded  with  small  arms.  The  first  military 
band  in  New- York  was  also  organized  and 
permanently  attached  to  the  Brigade  of  Ar- 
tillery. An  interesting  military  parade  at 
this  period  was  the  funeral,  in  May,  1800,  of 
General  John  Lamb,  a  distinguished  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  an  active  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  was 
buried  with  military  honors.  In  May,  1803,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  City  Hall  in  the  park  was  laid,  and  the  Eegiment  of  Artillery 
and  a  detachment  of  infantry  were  the  escort  to  the  mayor,  the  civic 
societies,  public  officials,  and  citizens,  and  fired  a  national  salute 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the  funeral  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  July,  1804,  which  was  conducted  with  much  ceremony 
and  great  display,  thT)  Regiment  of  Artillery  held  the  post  of  honor, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  fired  the  funeral  volleys  in 
Trinity  churchyard  over  the  grave  of  New- York's  most  distinguished 
and  lamented  citizen. 

The  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  search  American  vessels  and 
take  British  seamen  therefrom  frequently  endangered  at  this  period 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  April,  1806, 
great  excitement  was  caused  in  New- York  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
seafaring  citizens  from  the  guns  of  a  British  man-of-war  lying  off 


l  Jonathan  William*  was  liorn  iti  Boston,  3Iay 
26,  1750.  received  a  good  education,  and  made 
several  voyages  to  Kngland.  He  was  secretary 
to  bis  grand ii nek'.  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  the 
latter  resided  in  France  as  American  ambassador, 

1801,  major  ofthe  Second  PjLgiment  Artfflaista 

afterward  in-Tipctm-  oi  fortifications.' taking  com- 
mand at  West  Point.  When  the  pro-ient  military 
academy  was  established  in  lBO'i  Maior  Williams 
was  made  superintendent,  resigning  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.    At  President  Jefferson's  request 


h'.:  r-.-.joiii'.'il  the  army  in  April,  180">,  a*  lieuten- 
ant-colour] and  chief  engineer,  and  resumed  the 
superintendent'}-  of  (he  academy.  lie  designed 
and  erected  most  of  the  inner  forts  of  New-York 
harbor,  including  Vort,  Clinton  (now  Castle  Gar- 
den) and  Castle  Williams  (which  was  named  for 


m)on  Go. 


Ihe  hedli 


gof 


Col.  Williams  claimed  the  corn- 
Secretary  of  War,  resigned' July  %l  of  that  year. 
He  wrote  several  military  works,  was  called  the 
"  father  of  tic  corps  of  engineers,  ami  lii*  portrait 
is  in  the  library  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy." 
ne  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1S15.  Editok. 
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Sandy  Hook  for  the  purpose  of  searching  incoming  vessels,  and  it 
resulted  in  the  rapid  recruiting  of  existing  military  organizations  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones,  anions  which  were  the  four  companies 
now  known  as  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Companies  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment.  The  new  companies  were  temporarily  attached 
to  the  Battalion  of  Artillery,  which  in  ISO?  became  the  Third  Kegi_ 
ment,  and  another  regiment,  designated  (lie  Fourth  Kegiment  of 
Artillery,  was  also  organized.  The  four  regiments  of  urtillerv  were 
uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped  for  active  service,  and  were  fre- 
quently drilled,  and  the  ununiformed  militia  (the  infantry  regiments) 
were  enrolled  and  mustered  for  the  public  defense  in  an  emergencv. 
Under  a  call  of  President  Jefferson,  in  1S07,  for  troops  to  be  organized 
and  held  in  readiness,  the  quota  of  the  city  was  promptly  filled  by 
patriotic  volunteers.  The  Brigade  of  Artillery  furnished  its  quota 
(3*27)  of  uniformed  men,  which  in  November  was  organized  as  ,t 
regiment  for  the  1'nited  States  service.  This  provisional  regiment 
was  thoroughly  drilled,  and  until  relieved  in  April,  ISO!),  was  at  all 
times  in  readiness  for  immediate  service,  although  its  members  were 
not  required  to  leave  their  homes  or  abandon  their  business  pursuits. 
The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  tomb  for  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Revolution  who  died  in  prison-ships  at  Wallabout  fiav 
was  an  occasion  for  a  great  military  and  patriotic  parade  and  display 
ill  April,  1S0S.  In  June  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  State  arsenal, 
corner  of  Elm  and  White  streets,  was  laid  with  military  honors,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  the  arsenal  yard  was  a  favorite  place  for 
the  drills  of  the  New-York  military. 

Fader  the  Militia  Act  of  lsll,  the  artillery  regiments  of  the  State 
were  numbered  by  lot,  and  in  New- York  city  the  First  became  the 
Second,  the  Second  the  Ninth,  the  Third  the  Eleventh,  and  the 
Fourth  became  the  Third.  Early  in  1812  war  seemed  imminent,  and 
the  New- York  Brigade  of  Artillery  promptly  furnished  for  immediate 
service  its  quota,  which  was  organized  into  two  battalions.  When 
war  was  officially  declared  with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  the  two  bat- 
talions were  at  once  stationed  in  tin*  batteries  about  the  city,  and  at 
the  Narrows,  remaining  until  relieved  by  other  troops.  In  July  the 
Eleventh  Kegiment  patriotically  tendered  its  services  to  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  in  September  it  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  at  the  Battery,  with  the  other  regiments  of  the  New- York 
Brigade  of  Artillery,  for  three  months.  Detachments  of  the  brigade 
occupied  the  fortifications  at  the  Narrows,  upon  the  islands  in  the 
harbor,  and  in  the  city,  and  were  the  model  military  organizations 
of  the  period,  and,  after  serving  their  allotted  time  with  distinction, 
were  honorably  discharged  in  December.  In  July,  1HU,  the  city  was 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  rumors  that  it  was  to  be  made  the  object  of  at- 
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tack  by  a  large  British  fleet,  and  the  First  Brigade  was  notified  to  be  in 
readiness  for  active  service,  and  all  regiments  of  ununiformed  militia 
were  ordered  to  be  inspected  and  mustered.  Work  was  commenced 
in  August  upon  the  immense  field-works  at  Brooklyn  and  Harlem, 
and  the  several  regiments  of  artillery  voluntarily  performed  their 
full  share  of  labor  upon  these  important  city  defenses.  In  Septem- 
ber the  militia  of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  First  Brigade  of  Artillery 
and  three  brigades  of  infantry,  composed  mostly  of  ununiformed  and 
drafted  men,  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  three 
months.  To  the  Brigade  of  Artillery  was  assigned  the  immediate 
defense  of  the  city,  and  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers, who  were  quartered  at  their  homes, 
were  required  to  drill  four  hours  daily  when 
not  upon  guard  duty  at  the  West,  North,  and 
Gansevoort  batteries.  In  October  it  was  satis- 
factorily ascertained  that  Now  Orleans  was 
the  object  of  attack  by  the  British  fleet,  and 
on  November  29  all  the  militia  in  the  United 
States  service  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York 
were  ordered  to  be  mustered  out  and  dis- 
charged. The  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
of  New- York  by  the  British,  November  25, 
^  ^fys-H^&s&ie&f  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  parade  in  Broad- 
'  way  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops, 

the  Iron  Grays  being  at  the  head  of  the  column.  New- York  never 
witnessed  so  large  and.  imposing  a  military  display  until  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1889. 

The  news  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent  was 
received  in  New-York,  February  15,  1815,  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
was  celebrated,  February  27,  by  a  military  parade,  and  by  illumina- 
tions and  fireworks  in  the  evening.  But  the  military  of  the  city 
ceased  to  thrive  with  the  restoration  of  peace.  Many  of  its  most 
valuable  officers  and  men,  who  had  enlisted  from  patriotic  motives, 
retired  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  service  had  few  attractions 
for  the  young  men  of  the  city.  General  Morton  having  been  pro- 
moted in  1815  to  the  command  of  the  division,  Colonel  Ourtenius 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brigade  of  Artillery,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1817  by  General  Horatio  Gates  Stevens.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1816,  the  old  English  regulation  in  respect  to  the  rank 
of  field-officers  was  abolished,  and  since  that  date  the  commandant 
of  a  regiment  has  ranked  as  colonel,  instead  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
For  several  years  all  efforts  to  arouse  an  interest  in  military  affairs 
were  fruitless;  drills  were  at  long  intervals  and  poorly  attended,  and 
the  annual  parades,  often  limited  to  July  4  and  November  25,  at- 
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tracted  little  public  attention.  The  eovernor  of  the  State  at  least 
once  iu  his  term  of  office  reviewed  the  military  of  tile  city,  anil  this 
custom,  which  originated  with  Governor  Daniel  IX  Tompkins,  and 
was  continued  by  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  has  been  honored  by 
their  successors,  with  hardly  an  ex- 

cepuon,  from  that .lay  to  this.  Though  \f^^(^  ft 
unappreciated  by  the  public  in  the  years  * 

following  the  war,  the  military  was  often  useful  anil  necessity  to  the 
civic  authorities  in  preserving  order  at  the  public  executions  of  crimi- 
nals, which  took  place  in  the  fields  beyond  the  city,  and  which  were 
witnessed  by  large  and  riotous  assemblages  of  people.  The  only 
noticeable  military  parades  at  this  period  \\en»at  the  funeral  nf 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  whose  remains  were  brought  from 
(Quebec  iii  lSliS,  and  deposited,  witii  imposing  ceremonies,  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  near  the  beautiful  memorial;  and  at  the  celebration,  in  1S*J2, 
nf  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Stale  Constitution,  the 
military  of  New- York  city  consisted  of  the  First  Brigade  of  Artillery 
(uniformed),  containing  four  regiments,  and  <i  division  (the  Third) 
and  a  brigade  {the  Forty-fifth)  of  infantry,  mostly  ununiformed.  The 
militia  act*  of  1S1I1  and  1S'J:>  revived  military  inteivsl  and  encouraged 
enlistments  by  defining  and  extending  the  privileges  and  exemptions 
of  artillerymen,  and  by  the  election  of  military  officers  by  their  sub- 
ordinates, a  popular  and  democratic  usage  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  time.  In  18:24,  four  companies  of  the  Eleventh  "Regiment 
of  Artillery  were  detached,  and  became  the  "Battalion  of  National 
Guards,"  with  a  new,  attractive,  and  distinctive  gray  uniform,  which, 
in  1S2H,  became  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  Artillery,  now  the 
famous  Seventh  Regiment.  In  1S25,  the  First  Brigade  of  Artillery 
was  divided  into  two  brigades,  and  in  1S:>(>  the  uniformed  troops  of 
Xew-Y'ork  and  vicinity  were  included  in  two  divisions,  the  first 
commanded  by  Major-General  Morton,  and  the  second  by  M;ijor- 
General  James  Benedict.  In  lSJM,  the  First  Brigade  of  Artillery  was 
transferred  from  the  Second  to  the  First  Division,  and  thereafter  the 
uniformed  and  instructed  troops  of  the  city  were  mainly  in  the  First 
Division  under  the  command  of  General  Morton.  The  large  number 
of  ununiformed  regiments  of  infantry  which  nominally  existed  at 
this  period  and  until  1S47,  do  not  figure  in  the  military  history  of 
New-York.  Seott's  work  on  "Military  Tactics"  was  introduced  at 
1  liis  period,  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  authorized  text-book.  \\  itb 
the  great  military  revival  between  is-_»r»  and  ls:;f>  came  the  adoption 
of  distinctive  uniforms  in  place  of  the  time-honored  artillery  uni- 
forms which  had  been  worn  with  pride  and  pleasure  since  the  Revo- 
lution by  the  troops  of  New- York,  and  with  which  were  connected 
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many  patriotic  and  historical  associations.  The  principal  occasions 
for  military  parade  between  1820  and  1830  were  the  reception  of 
Lafayette  in  1824,  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  American  independence,  July  4,  1826,  and  the  funerals  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson  in  1826,  and  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  1829. 

It  was  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century  (1830-40)  that  it  was 
fully  demonstrated  to  the  people  and  civic  authorities  of  New- York 
that  a  strong  military  organization  of  citizen 
soldiers,  well  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  fully 
armed  and -equipped,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property;  and  since 
that  time  its  value  and  importance  have  been 
appreciated.  At  the  city  election  in  April, 
1834,  a  serious  political  riot  occurred  in  the 
Sixth  Ward,  during  which  the  Whigs  seized 
and  fortified  the  State  Arsenal,  corner  Elm 
and  White  streets,  and  held  it  against  the 
assaults  of  their  Democratic  assailants.  The 
1  civic  authorities  were  powerless,  and  peace 
was  not  restored,  and  the  State  arms  and 
property  abandoned  by  the  belligerents,  until  the  Twenty-seventh 
(now  the  Seventh)  Regiment,  under  order  of  the  mayor,  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  dispersed  the  mob.  In  July  of  Ihe  same  year 
occurred  the  famous  riot  caused  by  the  hostility  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  people  to*  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  American 
slavery,  and  by  an  unreasonable  animosity  to  the  negro  population  of 
the  city.  For  three  days  and  nights  the  riotous  demonstrations  con- 
tinued ;  churches  and  the  stores  and  dwellings  of  prominent  aboli- 
tionists were  attacked  and  injured,  and  quiet,  law-abiding  citizens 
terrorized.  All  efforts  of  the  civic  authorities  to  restore  order  and 
protect  property  having  failed,  the  military  was  called  upon,  and  in  a 
few  hours,  by  vigorous  action,  dispersed  the  rioters.  In  February, 
1836,  the  military  was  assembled  to  suppress  a  riot  occasioned  by  a 
strike  of  the  stevedores  for  higher  wages,  and  in  February,  1837,  it 
was  called  upon  to  disperse  a  mob  which,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  provisions,  had  attacked  the  flour-stores  of  the  city,  and  had  com- 

i  Edward  T)iel;p]iKi-)ii  Hakcr  was  born  in  London,  elected  to  Congress.    In  1851  he  settled  in  San 

England.  February  24,  ]fcll;  came  to  the  United  Francisco,  where  he  was  renowned  for  his  elo- 

States  when  a  child,  settlor]  in  Springfield,  111.,  quence.    In  1860,  having  removed  to  Oregon,  he 

and  became  a  lawyer.  Distinguished  Air  oratorical  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.    Upon  the 

powers  he  entered  politics,  <rad  was  snoeessively  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  (lie  California 

elected  to  (be  Slate  Assembly  in  ]SH7,  to  the  State  Regiment  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  at 

Senate  three  years  later,  and  in  1844  to  the  House  Ball's  Bluff,  while  leading  a  charge  of  the  bri- 

of  representatives.     At  the  beginning  of  the  gade  which  he  then  commanded,  he  fell  mortally 

Mexieari  War  he  rjii.-jud  a  regiment  and  fought  wounded,  ivnd   died  on  the  battle-field  October 

with  distinction  ;  and  upon  his  return  was  again  21,  1861.  Editok. 
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menced  to  destroy  or  remove  their  contents.  The  military  was  also 
ordered  under  arms  to  protect  property  during  and  after  the  great 
fire  in  December,  is;;,"),  and  to  guard  the  hanks  during  the  money 
panic  in  May,  ]s;;7,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  specie  ])avincnls. 
The  Twenty-seventh  (Seventh)  Regiment,  the  most  prominent  mili- 
tary organization  in  this  important  public  service,  was  held  in 
readiness  by  special  orders  for  such  military  duty,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  many  compliments  from  the  mayor  and  common  council  and 
the  press  for  its  promptness  and  gallantry.  I!y  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, iu  1S;1U,  the  regiments  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Brigades  of  Ar- 
tillery, located  in  New- York,  were  made  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
mayor  when  required  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

The  principal  military  parades  of  this  decade  were  in  celebration 
(November,  1830)  of  the  French  Revolution  of  that  year;  the  funeral 
of  President  Monroe  in  18:11;  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington in  1S'?*J  ;  the  reception  of  President ■Jackson  in  Is:!:; ;  i  he  fune- 
ral of  Lafayette  in  1834;  and  the  funeral  of  General  Morton,  the 
veteran  commandant  of  the  Xew-York  military,  in  is:jii.  Colonel 
Charles  \Y.  Saudford  succeeded  General  Morton  in  the  command  of 
the  First  Division  in  is:i7.  During  the  "anti-rent"  disturbance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  in  1S;>!),  a  part  of  the  Xew-York  military  was  under 
arms,  and  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war ;  but  the  orders  were 
countermanded  by  the  governor  of  the  Stale,  peace  having  been 
restored  in  the  riotous  districts.  With  the  increased  activity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Xew-York  military  at  this  period  is  noticed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  knapsack  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  citizen 
soldier,  and  of  fatigue  uniforms  as  a  necessary  addition  to  the  full- 
dress  uniforms  worn  by  the  regiments  of  the  First  Division.  Jn  rec- 
ognition of  their  valuable  military  services,  the  city,  in  1s;'.!>,  provided 
its  citizen  soldiers  with  drill-rooms  over  Centre  Market,  in  Grand 
sti'eet ;  and  though  of  modest  proportions,  a  precedent  was  e>lablislied 
for  suitable  quarters  for  the  military  organizations  of  the  city  at  the 
public  expense.  Target-shooting  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the 
New-York  military  from  1823  to  1S50,  and  the  annual  target  ex- 
cursions of  uniformed  companies  to  popular  resorts  near  the  city 
gave  officers  and  men  a  delightful  holiday,  and  were  a  source  of  some 
considerable  military  improvement. 

The  First  Division  (Xew-York  city  troops),  Major-General  Sand- 
ford  commanding,  which  contained  (1S40-4H)  three  brigades,  was  re- 
organized by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  in  1S47.  A-  reorganized 
the  division  contained  four  brigades,  numbered  from  one  to  four,  the 
new  Fourth  containing  the  uniformed  infantry  companies  previously 
attached  as  (lank  companies  to  ununiformed  regiments.  The  regi- 
ments (three  to  each  brigade)  wore  numbered  from  one  to  twelve,  and 
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were  assigned  to  districts,  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  mustering 
once  a  year  the  ununiformed  militia.  The  term  of  service  continued 
to  be  seven  years,  and  the  exemptions  from  taxation  and  from  jury 
duty  were  not  changed.  Prior  to  1843  all  citizen  soldiers  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  necessary  arms  and  equipments  at  their  own 
expense,  and  these,  being  private  property,  were  deposited  and  cared 
for,  after  drill  or  parade,  at  their  residences.  But  in  that  year  the 
State  recognized  the  increasing  importance  of  the  New- York  military 
by  furnishing  all  uniformed  troops  with  the  necessary  number  of 
muskets  of  the  flint-lock  and  smooth-bore  pattern  of  the  period. 
The  prominent  military  parades  between  1840  and  1850  were  at  the 
reception  of  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Johnson  in  1840,  the  funeral 
of  President  Harrison  in  1841,  the  celebration  of  the  introduction  of 
Croton  water  to  New- York  in  1842,  the  reception  of  President  Tyler 
in  1843,  the  funeral  of  General  Jackson  in  1845,  the  celebration  of 
the  victories  of  the  United  States  armies  in  Mexico,  and  the  reception 
of  President  Polk,  in  1847;  the  funeral  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
the  reception  of  General  Scott,  in  1848 ;  and  the  funeral  of  General 
Worth  in  1849.  Important  service  was  rendered  by  the  New-York 
military  in  April,  1840,  in  suppressing  a  dangerous  riot  among  the  work- 
men on  the  Croton  aqueduct  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  guarding 
the  public  property  in  that  locality.  During  and  after  the  great  fire 
in  July,  1845,  citizen  soldiers  patrolled  the  streets,  and  for  three  days 
were  engaged  in  protecting  property  and  preserving  order.  But  the 
most  memorable  event  in  the  military  annals  of  this  period  was  the 
Astor  Place  riot,  May,  J.849,  in  which  the  Seventh  Regiment,  Colonel 
Duryee,  achieved  great  distinction  by  its  prompt  action  and  gallant 
conduct  in  dispersing  a  large  and  dangerous  mob,  although  not  with- 
out a  considerable  loss  of  life  to  the  rioters.  The  moral  effect  upon 
the  dangerous  class  of  the  summary  and  complete  vindication  of  law 
and  order  on  this  occasion  was  valuable  and  lasting,  and  since  that 
time  the  citizens  of  New-York  have  confidently  relied  upon  its  military 
organizations  for  protection  and  safety  whenever  the  police  power 
of  the  city  government  proved  insufficient. 

The  principal  military  parades  from  1850  to  1860  were  upon  the 
following  occasions :  the  funeral  of  President  Taylor  in  1850 ;  the  re- 
ception of  President  Fillmore  in  May,  and  of  Louis  Kossuth  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851 ;  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay  in  July,  and  of  Daniel  Webster 
in  November,  1852 ;  the  reception  of  President  Pierce  in  1853 ;  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Worth  monument  in  1857 ;  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  President  Monroe,  which  were  escorted  by  the  Seventh 
Regiment  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  July,  1858,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  September  of  the  same  year ;  the 
reception  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  June,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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in  October,  l^o'il.  The  services  of  the  military  were  in  urgent  demand  in 
June,  IS.") 7,  to  preserve  order  during  the  controversy  between  the  mayor 
and  tlie  metropolitan  police  eotnmissioners  for  the  control  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  conflicts  between  the  adherents  of 
the  respective  claimants.  Twice  in  the  month  of  July  part  of  the  city 
tmops  were  under  arms,  and  were  successful  in  suppre»in<;  dangerous 
riots  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventeenth  wards.  In  September,  1k">!i,  p;irt 
of  the  quarantine  hospitals  and  buildings  on  Staten  island  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  and  for  over  three  months  the  property  of  the  State 
at  that  place  was  guarded  by  detachments  of  the  New- York  military. 

It  was  not  until  1  S.">  1  that  military  overcoats  became  a  part  of  the 
uniform  of  Xew-York  citizen  soldiers.  This  innovation  was  followed 
in  1854  by  the  introduction  of  the  Tinted  Slates  muskets,  altered  from 
flint  to  percussion  lock,  which  were  accepted  as  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  firearms  and  an  important  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldier.  Since  the  Revolutionary  "War  the  Battery  had  been  the  fa- 
vorite place  for  military  formations,  but  the  First  Division  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  threat  extension  of  the  city  northward,  and  its 
line  was  formed  for  parade  at  this  period  in  Fourteenth  street.  In 
IS.'iS  "Hardee's  Light  Infantry  Tactics,"  adapted  from  the  French,  be- 
came the  authorized  text-book  of  the  Xew-York  military.  The  first 
building  erected  by  the  city  for  the  use,  in  part,  of  any  regiment  for 
military  purposes,  was  the  Tompkins  Market  Armory,  Third  Avenue 
and  Sixth  street,  occupied  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  in  isiii). 

The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  lstil,  inaugurated  a.  long  civil  war. 
in  which  the  New- York  military  had  an  important  part.  Well  organ- 
ized, armed,  equipped,  and  drilled,  its  regiments  were  ready  to  respond 
without  delay  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  to  retake  and 
hold  the  forts,  aud  protect  the  property  of  the  national  government. 
The  Seventh  Regiment  was  the  first  to  volunteer,  and  to  march  to  the 
rescue  of  the  national  capital;  and  the  patriotic  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm which  distinguished  its  departure  on  the  HHh  of  April,  were  a 
guarantee  of  New-York's  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Other  regiments  fol- 
lowed: the  Fifth  and  Kighth,  April  'JO ;  the  Twelfth  and  Seventy-first, 
April  '21  ;  and  the  Sixty-ninth  on  April  'S'>.  Tin-  Seventh  Regiment 
was  the  first  of  the  Xew-York  troops  to  reach  Washington,  ami  with  its 
arrival  the  safely  of  the  capital  was  assured.  The  prompt  and  patriotic 
action  of  the  Xew-York  military  secured  the  seal  of  government  to 
the  friends  of  the  Union  at  a  period  when  its  loss  might  have  decided 
the  contest,  and  would  certainly  have  prolonged  the  great  struggle  for 
national  unity.  Most  of  the  New-York  militia  regiments  in  the 
United  Stales  service  at  Washington  in  1st;],  participated  in  tlx-  firM 
advance  into  Virginia  in  June,  and  several  of  them  were  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  July.     Many  regiments  of  volim- 
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teers  having  been  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war,  the  New- York 
militia  regiments  were  honorably  discharged  after  three  months'  ser- 
vice. Three  New- York  militia  regiments,  the  Ninth,  Fifty-fifth,  and 
Seventy-ninth,  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  two 
years,  and  served  the  country  with  honor  and  distinction. 

The  services  of  the  New-York  military  did  not  end  with  the  tour  of 
duty  for  the  defense  of  the  national  capital.  Many  officers  and  mem- 
bers became  officers  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
of  New-York  and  other  States,  and  by  their 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by 
their  gallantry  on  every  battle-field,  south  and 
west,  materially  aided  in  achieving  victory 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment alone  furnished  over  six  hundred  and 
sixty  officers  to  the  regular  and  volunteer  army 
and  navy,  many  of  whom  became  generals  and 
field-officers.  Although  depleted  in  numbers, 
the  New- York  militia  regiments  maintained 
their  organizations  intact,  and  by  regular  and 
thorough  drill  were  prepared  for  another  call  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
"Casey's  Tactics"  at  this  time  became  the  text-book  of  citizen  soldiers 
as  well  as  of  the  army  in  the  field.  A  new  and  important  militia  law  was 
enacted  by  the  New-York  legislature  in  April,  1862,  which  required 
annual  enrolment  of  all  persons  liable  to  military  duty,  provided  for 
drafts  of  the  militia  when  necessary,  encouraged  the  maintenance 
and  formation  of  regiments  and  companies  by  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  furnish  them  with  arms  and  equipments  and  with  uni- 
forms or  a  money  allowance  for  uniforms,  and  required  the  counties 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  armories  and  drill-rooms.  To  the 
uniformed  militia  of  the  State  this  law  gave  the  name  "  National 
Guard,"  a  title  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment since  1824. 

The  defeat  of  the  Union  forces  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
their  retreat  into  Maryland,  in  May,  18G2,  threatened  the  safety  of 


1  Charles  l'e.mpve>y  Kt.-nicc:t  Utyrn  in  Green  field, 
Mass..  Sppi.f'inlv-1-  SO.  [-'21,  and  was  graduated  at 
West  Point,  iii  1*T> ;  served  in  the  ai'Lillury  during 
the  .Mexican  War.  was  breveted  first  liei.iTonanx. 
^eiyteinhe-T  8.  1847.  I'm-  gallantry,  and  five  days  la- 
ter received  l.lie  brevet  of  captain,  in  .May.  Mil, 
he  wa.^appoin'ied  colonel  of  the:  Fourteenth  i  nfantry. 
and  took  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
Later  he  toot  part  in  numerous  engagements, 
notably  the  disastrous  affair  a,t  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
October,  1861,  where  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  was  killed. 
He  was  suddenly  imprisoni/d  in  Fort  Lafayette- 
in  February,  1862  (see  Chap.  I,  pajre  44)..'  He 
served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  from  May 
3,  1863,  to  April  17,  1864,  being  chief  of  staff  to 


General  Banks  during  most  of  that  period,  and 
participating  in  the  Bayou  Teche  and  Red  River 
campaigns.  He  its!  mustered  out  a-!  liriivu: icr- 
Kcni'i-a.l  of  volunteers  in  lHii.  resigning  his  coni- 
mi^ion  as  colonel  in  rhe  tegular  army.  In  1870  he 
accented  a,  commission  in  rim  Rgypiian  :irniy.  and 
was  made  chie.f  of  the  general  staff,  returning  to 
this  country  in  1883.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer-in- chief  of  the  Florida  Ship- 
canal  and  Transit  Company,  and  on  April  3,  1886, 
engineer-in-chj  ef  to  the  committee  having  in 
charge  the  construction  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
General  Horn:  died  in  New-York.  January  24, 
1887.  Editor. 
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Washington,  and  the  XYw-York  military  (National  Guard)  promptly 
volunteered  its  services  to  the  national  government.  The  Seventh 
Kegiment  left  Xew-York,  May  2f>,  for  the  scat  of  war,  and  was  followed 
l,y  tin-  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Seventy-first, 
regiments,  and  the  Twenty-second  and  Thirty-seventh  regiments, 
recently  organized.  The}-  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  for  three  months,  and  dining  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the 
Union  army  against  Richmond,  guarded  the  line  of  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac, and  occupied  the  fortifications  at  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

JTirafl  (Oniuto  ^rmiw  .oE  1k  Suited  .>iatrs, 


They  performed  a  great  variety  of  necessary  military  duty,  and  their 
services  were  recognized  by  the  government  as  of  great  value  and 
as  indispensable  at  this  period.  After  their  honorable  discharge  in 
September,  several  of  the  regiments  were  detailed  to  preserve  order 
ill  the  Spinola  Urigade,  at  East   New-York,  and  to  perform  guard 
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duty  at  that  place.  To  pay  appropriate  military  honors  to  soldiers 
who  had  bravely  died  upon  the  battle-field  was  a  frequent  duty  of 
the  National  Guard  at  this  period. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Lee,  in  June,  1863,  President  Lincoln  called  upon  the  gover- 
nors of  the  adjacent  States  for  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for 
immediate  service,  and  the  National  Guard  of  New- York  promptly 
responded.  The  Seventh  Regiment  marched  June  17,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing days  the  entire  military  force  of  the  city  (twelve  regiments) 
was  hastening  to  the  front.  Some  of  these  regiments  were  ordered  to 
Harrisburg,  and  from  that  and  adjacent  points  checked  the  advance 
northward  of  the  Confederate  cavalry;  others  aided  in  the  defense 
of  Baltimore,  also  seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy.  The  decisive 
victory  of  the  Union  army  at  Gettysburg  relieved  the  North  from  the 
invaders,  but  another  dangerous  enemy  unexpectedly  appeared.  The 
enforcement  of  the  Conscription  Act  in  New-York  by  a  draft  of  the 
enrolled  militia,  commencing  July  11,  precipitated  a  riot  as  remark- 
able as  any  in  history  for  its  length,  extent,  violence,  and  atrocities. 
In  the  absence  of  the  National  Guard,  the  police,  although  distin- 
guished for  activity  and  bravery,  was  unable  to  restore  order  and 
protect  life  and  property.  The  Seventh  Regiment  was  the  first  of  the 
returning  troops  to  reach  New- York,  July  16,  and  after  some  serious 
conflicts  with  the  mob,  which  for  several  days  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  city,  order  was  restored  and  the  reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end. 

During  the  draft  in  1864,  the  National  Guard  was  subjected  to  a 
long  and  tedious  tom\of  guard  duty,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
violence  and  disorder  of  the  previous  year.  Four  new  regiments, 
organized  in  1863,  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  and 
served  for  three  months  in  1864,  but  were  disbanded  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  March,  1865,  the  victories  of  General  Sherman 
and  his  triumphal  march  northward,  were  celebrated  by  a  joint 
parade  of  the  National  Guard  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
general  rejoicing  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  April,  was  clouded  by  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln.  New- York  was  draped  in  mourning,  and 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  April  25,  in  which  the  military  bore  a 
prominent  part,  were  impressive  and  memorable.  The  volunteer 
regiments,  upon  their  return  to  New- York  at  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
received  by  the  National  Guard  with  military  honors,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  city,  and  were  heartily  and  gratefully  welcomed  by  the 
people.  In  the  five  years  following  the  war  (1865-70)  the  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  was  increased  by  the  return  to  its  ranks  of 
many  who  had  served  in  the  Union  armies,  and  by  new  regiments 
and  companies  organized  from  the  returned  volunteers.  General 
Alexander  Shaler  succeeded  General  Sandford  in  the  command  of 
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the  First  Division  in  186*6.  The  division  contained  in  ls7i>  fifteen 
regiments  of  infantry,  divided  into  throe  brigades,  two  regiments 
and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery.  "  Upton's 
Tactics"  became  the  text-book  of  the  Tinted  Slates  army  and  of 
the  National  Guard  in  1S67.  Tompkins  Square  was  at  this  period 
the  most  eligible  place  in  the  city  for  regimental  and  brigade  drills 
and  reviews.  A  new  militia  law  was  enacted  in  1S70  by  which  the 
term  of  service,  which  for  over  half  a  century  had  been  seven  vears, 
was  reduced  to  five  years.  The  only  notable  military  parades  of  the 
period  were  for  the  reception  of  President  Johnson  in  Isfin',  and  the 
funeral  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1S7H. 

In  1S71'  the  National  Guard  was  armed  by  the  Stab'  with  the  Rem- 
ington breech-loading  rifle,  which  proved  a  safe,  reliable,  and  valua- 
ble arm,  andtis  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Rifle-practice  at  onee 
received  a  great  impetus,  and  from  that  day  to  this  marksmanship 
has  been  a  most  important  military  accomplishment  of  the  citizen 
soldier.  The  National  Rifle  Association  was  organized  at  this  time; 
an  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  State  for  the  pun-base  of 
suitable  grounds  for  an  extensive  rifle-range;  and  Creedmoor  became 
the  favorite  resort  of  American  riflemen.  Siin-e  the;  inauguration  of 
Creedmoor,  the  New- York  military  has  annually  visited  that  place 
for  rifle-practice;  it  has  been  open,  during  the  season  to  officers  and 
members  of  the  National  Guard  ambitious  to  become  expert  rifle- 
men; and  it  has  been  the  scene,  of  many  memorable  international 
and  interstate  rifle  contests  and  matches  for  Stale,  division,  and 
brigade  prizes.  With  Creedmoor,  and  the  rifle-ranges  in  the  regi- 
mental armories,  and  liberal  encouragement  from  the  State,  the 
National  Guard  of  this  city  has  gradually  become  more  proficient  in 
rifle-practice  than  any  similar  organization  in  the  country.  There 
were  two  important  and  dangerous  riots  in  New- York  during  the 
decade  (1N70-SD)  in  which  the  services  of  the  National  Guard  were 
invaluable.  An  organized  and  determined  effort  in  1S71  to  prevent 
by  force  the  usual  parade  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  city,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1  li.  compelled  the  mayor  of 
the  city  to  call  upon  the  military  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect 
those  who  marched  in  the  procession.  The  First  Division  was  under 
arms  during  the  day;  the  Orangemen  were  successfully  escorted  by 
the  military  over  their  designated  line  of  march,  though  not  without 
considerable  bloodshed  ami  loss  of  life,  and  ihe  e-pial  right  of  New- 
York  citizens  to  the  use  of  the  public  streets  was  fully  assured.  The 
great  strike  of  railroad  employees  for  higher  wages  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  July,  ls77,  made  it  necessary  for  the  governor  to 
order  the  National  Guard  to  assemble  at  their  armories  prepared  for 
active  service.    Some  of  the  regiments  were  sent  to  cities  in  the 
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interior  of  the  State,  and  others  were  on  duty  for  a  week  in  New- 
York.  The  police  was  able  to  disperse  the  rioters  and  maintain  order, 
but  the  fact  was  none  the  less  apparent  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
force  of  citizen  soldiers,  ready  for  action,  saved  New-York  from  the 
serious  violations  of  law  and  the  destruction  of  property  which  oc- 
curred in  many  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  impor- 
tant military  parades  at  this  period  were 
for  the  reception  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
in  1871;  the  funeral  of  General  Anderson  in 
1872 ;  the.  inauguration  of  the  Lafayette 
statue  in  Union  Square,  and  the  centennial 
of  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  in  1876; 
the  reception  of  President  Hayes,  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  Halleck  statue,  in  1877 ;  and 
the  funeral  of  General  Hooker  in  1879.  Sev- 
eral of  the  New-York  regiments  paraded  in 
Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  First  Division  celebrated  the  day  in  New- York. 
The  parade  was  memorable  as  the  last  in  this  city  upon  July  4,  and 
although  a  military  display  on  Decoration  (Memorial)  Day  was  an 
acceptable  substitute,  not  a  few  regretted  the  discontinuance  of  a 
patriotic  custom  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  regiments  organized  in  New-York  in  the  years  following  the 
war  were  from  time  to  time  disbanded,  and  in  1880  the  First  Division 
consisted  of  two  brigades  containing  nine  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry.  In  accordance  with 
law,  the  city,  since  1862,  had  provided  its  military  organizations  with 
armories  and  drill-rooms,  but  they  were  generally  in  buildings  un- 
suitable and  inadequate  for  the  purpose  The  Seventh  Regiment 
was  the  first  to  occupy  an  armory  constructed  expressly  for  military 
purposes,  and  in  1880  removed  from  Tompkins  Market  to  the  large 
and  elegant  building  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  street,  which 
had  been  erected  from  a  fund  contributed  by  its  own  members 
and  by  the  liberal  citizens  of  New- York.  Since  that  time  the  city 
has  munificently  provided  suitable  armories  for  all  its  regiments,  or 
such  public  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction.  In  recent  years 
the  necessity  and  value  of  a  strong,  well-equipped,  and  well-drilled 
organization  of  citizen  soldiers  has  been  frequently  recognized  by  the 
city  and  State  authorities  in  liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  im- 
portant measures  to  promote  its  efficiency.  In  1882  a  State  camp  of 
instruction  was  instituted  near  Peekskill,  and  the  grounds  have  since 
been  purchased  and,  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  purpose.    Since  that  time  the  military  organizations  of  the  city 
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have  each  occupied  this  camp  for  one  week  in  alternate  years,  and 
the  result  lias  been  a  marked  improvement  in  drill  and  ■  lisci j -li n«-. 
and  especially  in  such  military  exercises  as  cannot  be  practised  in 
the  regimental  armories.  For  many  years  the  necessity  for  a  large 
and  suitable  parade-ground  for  the  troops  of  New- York  city  was  rec- 
ognized, and  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1S71  a  site  for  this 
purpose  was  secured  on  the  Harlem  River  near  Kingsbridge.  With 
the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  the  lands  for  new  parks  beyond  the 
Harlem,  the  site  was  changed  to  Van  t'ortlandt  Park,  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  admirable  parade-ground  at  that  place  was  occupied  by 
the  First  Division  for  military  purposes 
in  ISiU.  A  new  military  code  was  adopted 
in  iss:;.  which  provided  for  a  regulation 
uniform  for  the  National  Guard,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  in  lieu  of  a  money 
allowance.  The  Slate  uniform  adopted 
and  issued  was  generally  accepted  as  ser- 
viceable, if  not  handsome  or  soldierly,  al- 
though two  New-York  regiments  elected 
to  retain  their  distinctive  full  dress,  and 
oilier  National  (iuard  organizations  have  (Cn  O  \ 
sinee  adopted  distinctive  uniforms.  L'ndcr  o-i-^/ro 
a  reorganization  of  the  National* J uard  of  the  State,  in  lssb,  the  New- 
York  troops  became  the  First  Brigade,  and  General  Louis  Fitzgerald 
was  elected  to  comniaud  the  new  brigade.  Two  regiments  of  infantry 
ami  a  battery  of  artillery  having  been  disbanded,  the  brigade  now 
contains  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  and,  though  not  as  strong  in  numbers  as  in  former 
years.  i>  an  organization  of  citizen  soldiers  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
the  world  in  any  particular. 

In  I  SSI  the  officers  delegate!  to  represent  the  French  republic  at 
the  Yorktown  centennial  wen-  received  in  New-York  with  military 
honors,  and  many  of  the  National  Guard  organizations  of  Hi.  city 
visiter!  Virginia  on  that  occasion.  In  lSSIi  the  military  paraded  as  es- 
cort b>  President  Arthur  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
New- York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
New-York  troops  paraded  at  Newburg  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  November  they  bore  mi 
important  part  in  the  magnificent  centennial  parade  in  commemora- 
tion of  t  he  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.  The  military  |  tirades 
for  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  <  ieneral  Grant,  and  for  I  heir  burial 
at  Riverside,  August,  lss.">,  were  memorable  for  their  magnitude  and 
solemnity,  and  the  parade  for  l  he  inaugural  ion  of  the  Bari  holdi  statue 
of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  October,  lssti.  attracted  givat  at- 
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tention.  In  the  grand  parade,  April,  1889,  for  the  celebration  of  t the 
centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  the  New- York  military 
was  joined  by  the  National  Guard  of  many  other  States,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  column  (about  forty  thousand)  was  larger  than  on 
any  other  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  the  Columbus  year 
(1892)  nearly  all  the  New-York  regiments  were  ordered  to  Buffalo  to 
protect  property  and  preserve  order  during  a  strike  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, and  in  October  the  entire  National  Guard  of  New- York  and 
adjacent  States  paraded  in  honor  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America. 

This  brief  record  of  the  public  services  of  the  New-York  military 
demonstrates  its  value  in  the  past,  and  no  eulogium  is  necessary.  In 
the  War  of  1812  it  faithfully  guarded  the  city  from  attack,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  it  saved  the  national  capital  from 
the  enemies  of  the  Union,  and  throughout  the  great  contest,  in  divers 
ways  and  on  many  occasions,  contributed  to  the  final  victory.  When- 
ever life  and  property  have  been  endangered  by  riot  and  disorder, 
New- York  has  relied  upon  its  citizen  soldiers  for  protection  and  safety, 
and  they  have  gallantly  responded  to  every  call,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. To  receive  and  escort  with  appropriate  honors  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  city,  to  parade  on  all  great  occasions  and  in  commemo- 
ration of  important  historical  events,  and  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  honored  dead,  have  been  among  the  manifold  duties 
devolving  upon  the  New- York  military,  and  have  been  performed 
with  distinction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  To  maintain  a 
strong  and  efficient  force  of  citizen  soldiers,  so  indispensable  to  the 
life  of  a  great  city,  and  to  the  existence  and  permanence  of  free  in- 
stitutions, will  be  as  necessary  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  and 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people,  its  career  will  continue  to  be 
both  useful  and  honorable. 
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Account  of  Monkys 
Furnished  by  Lewis  Pintari*  to  tub  following  Americas-  Officers, 
Prisoners  of  War  on  Long  Island.1 


- — - —   

OFFICERS. 

RANK. 

COKPK. 

AMOL'NT 

- 

William  Allison 

Colonel  . 

.    Militia  ... 

£i;ti 

1" 

4 

Henry  Brewester  .  ... 

Lieutenant 

Allison's   

114 

4 

J  times  Bruyn . . 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Dubois' 

14(i 

]!1 

0 

Xeheniiah  Carpenter 

Quartermaster 

10 

George  Combs 

Captain 

Drake's  Militia   .  . 

"fi 

10 

10 

Joseph  Crane 

Volunteer  Company 

100 

_ 

7 

Isaac-  Crane  . 

Adjutant  . 

Field's 

13."> 

7 

John  Cudner 

Lieutenant 

Drake's  Militia 

26 

y 

2 

Samuel  Dodge   

Dubois'  

1  90 

8 

f, 

Epbraim  Fenno  - 
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10 

John  Furmau  
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0 

Oliver  Glean  ... 

Quartermaster 
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Henry  Godwin  . 

Captain  .... 
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Benjamin  Halstead 

Lieutenant  . 
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7 

Israel  Honeywell   

Captain 
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2 

Jutnea  Humphrey 

„ 
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Johu  Hunter  .  ... 

Lieutenant 
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Pattin  Jackson 
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11 

6 

Isaac  Theeler  .  ... 
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2 

James  Tiironkhytt 

Captain  . 

■ 

2C 

y 

2 

Abraham  Legget  . 

Ensign 

.  j    Dubois'  . 

GO 

13 

9 

Samuel  Logman 

Major  . 
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"> 

Daniel  Marliu 

Captain  ...... 
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51 
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a 

Alexander  Mc  Arthur  .. 

Lieutenant 
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James  MeClaughry 

Lieutenant-Colonel  . 

1    2d  Militia 
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Ensign 
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3 

Ebenezer  Mott 

Lieutenant 
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Henry  Pawling 
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13 

10 

Solomon  Pendleton      . , 
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1* 

Isaac  Kequaw 

Adjutant  . 

Drake's  Militia 

1° 

7 

Nathaniel  Keynolds  . 

Lieutenant   . . 

9 

Cornelius  Mwartwout 

Lamb's  Artillery 
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13 
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Henry  Swartwout  . 

Ensign 

Dubois'. 
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James  Teller. 

Drake's  Militia 

Thomas  Thomas 

Colonel  
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Leonard  Van  Bueren  . 

Lieutenant 

Drake's  Militia 

31 

4 

Jaenb  Van  Tassel 

Hammond's    .  . . 

4 

4 

Samuel  Whiting 

Lamb's  Artillery 
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Graham's 
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DINNER  TO  THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS 

Louis  Philippe  Albert  d'Orleans,  Count  of  Paris,  was  born  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  August  24,  1838,  his  father,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed  at 
Neuilly,  being  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  Upon 
the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  that  monarch  in  1848,  he  claimed  recognition  for 
the  young  Comte  de  Paris  as  his  successor,  who  was  acclaimed  Louis  Philippe  the  Sec- 
ond ;  but  the  National  Assembly  decided  adversely,  and  the  Comte,  with  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Orleans  family,  was  driven  from  France.  The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and 
her  two  sons  settled  at  Claremont,  England,  "where  the  Comte  and  his  brother,  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  were  educated,  and  where  they  remained  for  about  ten  years.  Upon  the 
death  of  their  mother  in  1858,  their  grandfather,  the  king,  having  died  in  1850,  the 
young  princes  traveled  for  several  years  in  Europe.  In  September,  1861,  a  few  months 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  being  desirous  of  seeing  war  in  its  stern  reality, 
they  came  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  their  uncle,  the  Prince  de  JoinviHe. 
Almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  they  accepted  positions  as  volunteer  aides  on  the 
staff  of  General  McClellan,  then  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  They  were 
known  as  Captain  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  and  Captain  Robert  d'Orleans,  serving 
without  either  pay  or  emolument  whatsoever,  and  they  were  present  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and  in  the  numerous  engagements  around  Richmond.  The  princes  resigned 
their  commissions  after  General  McClellan's  retreat  in  July,  1862,  owing  to  the  un- 
friendly relations  existing  between  France  and  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
former's  interference  in  Mexican  affairs.  In  the  event  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries the  young  Frenchmen  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  flag  of  their  native  land.  They  returned  to  France  with  their  uncle  in  May,  1864, 
when  the  Comte  married  his  cousin  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and 
by  whom  he  has  had  six  children.  Of  these,  the  eldest  is  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
the  second  is  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  accompanied  his  father  to  this  country  in  1890, 
and  who  was  imprisoned  for  several  months  for  returning  to  France  in  defiance  of 
the  expulsion  act  of  1866. 

The  Comte  offered  his  sword  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  German  war  in  1870, 
but  it  was  declined.  He,  however,  obtained  in  1871  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly, 
was  commissioned  colonel,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  In  1873,  as  chief 
of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  the  Comte  met  the  Comte  de 
Cbambord,  chief  of  the  Bourbon  or  elder  branch,  at  the  latter's  castle  of  Frohsdorf, 
near  Vienna,  and  formally  recognized  him  as  the  representative  of  the  royal  house, 
and  dejure  King  of  France.  Ten  years  later  Chambord  died,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
succeeding  to  his  rights,  was  acknowledged  generally  by  the  Legitimists.  In  June, 
1889,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  at  Sheen  House,  near 
Richmond,  on  the  Thames — their  English  residence  since  their  exile  from  France  under 
the  expulsion  bill— a  notable  gathering,  at  which  were  present  most  of  the  Orleans 
family,  many  of  the  old  noblesse  of  France,  members  of  the  English  royal  family,  and 
about  a  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  London  society. 

In  October,  1890,  the  Comte  and  his  son,  with  six  companions,  reached  New-York, 
and  before  returning  to  England,  a  month  later,  visited  Gettysburg  and  the  scenes  of 
other  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  had  also  seen  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  and  Niagara  Falls,  as  well  as  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  among  the  many  public  and  private  entertainments  extended  to  the  Comte 
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and  his  party  was  the  dinner  given  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New -York,  by  tme  hundred  and 
four  of  his  comrades  of  tin-  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  nine  corps  commanders.1 
Generals  Sherman  and  Schoiield  were  present  as  limits,  and  made  speeches,  as  did  also 
several  corps  commanders,  and  the  Comte  delivered  an  admirable  address.  Each  of  the 
officers  present  afterward  received  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  a  large  photograph  <>'' 
the  Comte,  with  his  autograph.  The  "History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,"  by  the 
Comic  dr  Paris,  is  considered  the  best  history  of  the  late  struggle  which  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared. Issued  in  Paris,  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  in  1S74-S7,  it  has  been  excellently 
translated  and  published  in  four  volumes  in  this  country ;  and  although  not  complete, 
it  is  still  a  monumental  work,  the  author  having  devoted  to  it  much  of  his  leisure  time 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Kdithr. 
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THE   GARDINER  HOL'SE  AT  EAKTHAMPTOX 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  «  detachment  of  British  troops  wa-  quartered  on 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  ami  the  men  were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  In  Enst- 
hanipton  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner,  being  at  that  time  ihc  finest  ni 
the  town,  was  used  as  headquarters  by  Governor  Tryon,  Sir  William  Erskine,  ami  Sir 
Henrv  Clinton,  and  their  stalls,  which  comprised  Lord  Percy,  afterward  Duke  ot 
Northumberland,  Lord  Cathead,  Major  Andre,  and  other  young  officers,  Major 
Andre  was  quartered  at  the  Ikhim-  of  Colonel  Gardiner  several  weeks,  and  his  L'enilc- 
manly  deportment  and  generous  feelings  won  the  esteem  of  the  family.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Gardiner,  the  son  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  was  a  -ur-con  in  I  he  Firsl  Iiegiment  X,  w  llainp- 
shire  Continental  Infantry,  ami  was  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  that  period.  Having 
come  within  the  British  hues,  he  was  liable  to  In-  seized  as  a  spy,  and  though  the  faintly 
took  every  precaution  to  conceal  his  presence,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Andre  was 
not  without  knowledge  of  it.  He  forbore,  however,  any  allusion  to  it.  and  -ul.-e- 
quenllv  expressed  .v  regret  that  their  relative  situation,  had  prevented  htm  from 
soliciting  an  interview.  Andre  afterward  repaired  to  New-York.  ;ittd  hi-  ultimate  late 
is  well  known.    On  the  night  preceding  his  untimely  death,  ihe  \ming  surgeon  whom 
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he  had  thus  encountered  enjoyed  by  a  strange  coincidence  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
his  society.  He  left  with  the  Gardiner  family  several  memorials  of  friendship,  notably 
two  wine-glasses  from  his  camp-chest,  which  he  exchanged  on  parting  for  two  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Gardiner.  One  of  them  is  at  present  owned  by  John  Lyon  Gardiner, 
present  proprietor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  and  the  other  by  Frederick  Diodati Thompson, 
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of  New-York.  Tradition  relates  how  on  one  occasion,  at  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  he  entertained  them  with  a  recital  of  the  inimitable  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 
In  the  attic  of  the  old  mansion  prisoners  of  war  were  confined  until  they  could  be 
tried  by  court  martial.  There  were  several  secret  closets  for  hiding  valuable  jewels 
and  documents,  and  it  is  thought  that  if  the  house  wore  demolished  some  treasures  at 
present  unknown  would  be  brought  to  light.  Editor. 


CHAPTER  X 


COINS   AM)    (TKliENCY    OF  XEW-YOllK 


HE  Kev.  Jonas  Michaelius,  the  first  Christian  miniver 
known  to  have  taught  the  gospel  on  New-York  soil  (of 
whom  another  chapter  will  tell  more),  writes  to  some  friend 
iu  Holland  from  the  Island  of  Manhatas  on  August  11, 
liyS:  "The  Indians  bring  some  eatables,  but  one  who  has  no  wares, 
such  as  knives,  beads  and  the  like,  or  Neewan,  cannot  have  any  good  of 
them."  Here  we  have  the  first  mention  of  what  later  caused  a  great 
trouble  to  the  merchants  and  to  the  authorities  of  New  Netherland, 
having  attained  the  dignity  of  colonial  currency  in 
its  capacity  of  "fiat  money."  The  difficulties  men- 
tioned have  been  told  in  a  former  chapter,1  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  explain  what  wampum,  also  called 
"  wainpumpeage  17  or  "sewant,"  was.  The  Northern 
Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  of  In- 
dians used  for  ornament  and  as  currency  iu  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  each  other  white  and 
black  beads,  chiefly  made  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  ami 
in  the  region  around  Sandy  Hook.  The  white,  or  wampnmpe;ige, 
was  made  from  the  conch  or  periwinkle;  the  black,  or  ralher  purple, 
called  '•siiekanhock,''  from  hard-shell  clams.  The  shell  was  broken  in 
pieces,  rubbed  smooth  on  a  stone  till  about  the  thickness  of  a  clay- 
pipe  stem,  then  cut  and  pierced  with  i  drill.  How  the  Indians,  who 
had  no  iron  or  steel  tools  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  could  per- 
forate the  hard  shell  must  remain  unexplained,  unless  we  adopt  the 
theory  that  they  knew  how  to  give  to  copper  the  hardness  of  si  eel. 
When  cut  into  the  proper  length,  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  the^e 
beads  were  strung  on  thin  strips  of  deer  leather,  and  then  frequently 
made  into  belts.    The  licit s  were  used  on  all  public  occasions,  such 
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as  treaty-making,  etc.,  and  a  belt  or  string  was  given  to  bind  each 
article  of  a  treaty.  Figures  were  elaborately  worked  with  different- 
colored  beads  according  to  a  recognized  system,  so  as  to  form  n, 
record  of  the  event  that  could  be  read.  Isaac  de  Razieres,  treasurer 
of  New  Netherland,  first  introduced  this  currency  into  the  New 
England  colonies,  where  it  was  called  "an  invention  of  the  devil,'' 
or  "the  devil's  currency";  but  in  the  chapter  mentioned  above  wo 
have  seen  that  in  their  thriftiness  they  had  no  objections  to  draw 
advantage  from  his  satanic  majesty's  gift.  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  declared  wampum  legal  tender  up  to  forty  shillings 
by  an  enactment  in  1643. 

The  absence  and  uselessness  of  coin  required  other  circulating 
mediums  for  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  Of  these  the  most  important 
one  was  gunpowder,  after  the  Indians  had  been  provided  with  fire- 
arms. The  mode  of  paying  in  powder  was  by  the  handful,  which  led 
to  the  complaint  that  when  the  natives  had  to  receive  payment,  they 
would  always  send  the  men  with  the  biggest  hands.  In  their  internal 
trade  among  themselves  and  neighboring  colonies,  the  merchants  of 
New  Amsterdam  used  beaver-skins,  wheat,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  other 
articles  of  barter.  Although  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  New 
Netherland  apparently  only  recognize  wampum  and  beaver-skins  as 
the  currency  of  the  colony,  their  value  being  expressed  in  guilders 
and  stivers,  we  learn  from  commercial  papers  that  Carohis  guilders 
were  occasionally  passed  in  payment.  This  was  probably  what  is 
called  the  "thaler  of  Charles  of  Egmond  of  1530,"  a  coin  bearing  on 
the  obverse  the  legend^"  Carolus,  Dux  G-elrise,  etc."1  A  resolution  of 
the  Amsterdam  department  of  the  "West  India  Company  mentions 
(May  10,  1652)  another  coin  as  circulating  here.  The  owners  of  ships 
trading  to  New  Netherland  had  represented  that  their  agreements  with 
New  Amsterdam  parties  required  that  the  freight  of  goods  shipped 
there  should  be  paid  in  beavers  at  eight  florins  the  piece,  or  in  silver; 
but  now  they  are  informed  that  Stuyvesant  had  fixed  the  value  of 
pieces  of  eight  at  three  florins  ($1.20),  and  in  consequence  many  light 
pieces  of  eight,  forbidden  in  Amsterdam,  were  brought  over,  which 
caused  them  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  The  directors  resolved 
to  write  to  Stuyvesant  about  it,  but  no  letter  is  now  in  existence 
telling  the  sequel  of  this  movement.2  When  New  Netherland  was 
changed  into  New- York,  the  new  rulers  made  at  first  no  alteration 
in  the  currency,  except  giving  the  respective  equivalent  in  English 
values.  The  first  order  mentioning  the  currency  of  the  province  was 
given  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls  in  February  1664-5.  It  says: 
"The  Payments  for  goods  imported  shall  be  paid  as  formerly  in 
Bever  Pay  at  8  guilders  or  13sh.  4d.  a  Bever.    All  tobacco  shall  pay 

1  Matthews,  "Coinage  of  the  World."  2  New-York  Colonial  MSS.,  XL  67. 
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■2  pence  a  pound  English  weight  in  wampum,  which  is  U  penny 
Sterling,  or  in  Bever  al  S^i.  a  pound.1" 

But  wampum  held  its  place  as  the  most  important  currency,  ami 
retained  it  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  on 
November  7,  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  province  of 

New-York  took  notice  of  the  "  t 'oinplaints  made  to  this  House  by  y' 
Inhabitants  of  this  Province  of  obstructions  made  to  y'  ( 'urreiicv  of 
wampum,  which  this  House  Conceiues  to  be  hi  Contempt  of  v1'  Pro- 
clamation- made  authorizing  y''  <  'urrant  paym'  thereof,  and  doe  there- 
fore humbly  Pray  his  Excel lv  yl  he  would  be  pleased  to  Isciie  out  his 
Proclamation  y'  all  Wampum  might  goe  Currant  In  all  PaynienK, 
according  to  the  value  ways  and  Costumes  formerly  used."1  The 
governor  and  council,  upon  reading;  this  "messuage,"1  immediately 
saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  proclamation,  ami  it  was  issued  Novem- 
ber 1!>,  declaring  "that  all  wampumpeage  Comonly  known  iV  Called 
by  the  name  of  black  wampum  Shall  be  valued  after  the  rate  of  three 
black  wampums  to  one  Styver,  and  twenty  such  Styvers  Shall  be 
valued  iv.  taken  for  one  guilder  or  Sixpence  Currant  monev  of  this 
province."  Six  white  wampums  were  made  equal  to  three  black  ones. 
"  And  for  the  more  regular  paym1  of  the  Said  wampumpeage  Currant 
money  aforesaid,"  the  proclamation  further  directs  "that  all  Sum  & 
Summs  of  money  to  y"  value  of  C>  it  upwards  in  wampum  Shall 
be  Strung  upon  Some  thred  and  the  number  of  guilders  or  Six- 
pence thereupon  Contained  Shall  be  Indorsed  in  writeing  togitlier 
with  the  persons  name  who  payeth  the  Said  wampum, — all  w 11 
wampum  So  Strung  paid  as  aforesaid,  Shall  lie  good  SulHeient 
&  merchantable  wampum  and  not  other  wyse.*'  Sums  from  ten 
shillings  to  rive  pounds  could  be  paid  or  tendered  in  payment  in  loose 
or  unstrung  wampum,  "so  that  the  number  of  guilders  «>r  Sixpence 
So  offered  to  be  paid  be  put  togitlier  in  a  (Vrtaine  paper  not  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  tenn  guilders  or  rive  Shill.  in  each  paper,  upon 
w'1'  paper  there  Shall  be  Indorsed  in  writeing  the  number  tv. 
quantity  of  guilders  or  Sixpence  therein  Contained  togitlier  witli  the 
persons  name  who  payeth  the  same.1'  Payments  under  ten  shillings 
were  to  be  made  in  loose  wampum  without  any  restriction,  according 
to  the  value  given  above."'  This  was  not  yet  the  Inst  official  appearance 
of  wampum,  for  an  act  of  Assembly  "for  Encouraging  the  City  of 
New- York,"  passed  October  Is,  1701,  still  speaks  of  eight  stivers  in 
wampum  as  equal  to  one  silver  twopence,  and  four  slivers  as  equal  1o 
one  silver  penny. 

The  peace  with  Spain  and  her  American  colonics  opened  to  ihe 
merchants  of  New- York   i  new  field  for  their  mercantile  operations 

'  ••Qt-noriil  Entries.''  L  I  -  Nm  im  r  >nl  ■  X.  Y.  ■  'ol  M>>  .  X\XIX  -. 
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the  results  of  which  brought  to  their  cash-boxes  a  lot  of  outlandish 
coins.  A  rule  of  the  Court  of  Assizes,  acting  then  in  a  quasi-legislative 
capacity,  made  October  5, 1672,  gives  the  first  intimation  of  the  value 
at  which  these  coins  were  current  in  New-York :  "  A  good  piece  of  f 
of  Spanish  Coyne,  of  Mexico,  Sevill  or  Pillar  shall  be  valued  and  goe 
for  6  shill.,  a  Boston  Shilling  for  one  shilling  currant  pay."1 

On  the  road  from  the  famous  watering-place  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia 
to  the  Saxon  frontier  is  a  little  village  called  Joachimsthal,  which, 
with  the  castle  of  Freudenstein,  of  which  the  ruins  only  exist  to- 
day, belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Scfclick.  The  head  of  this  family, 
in  1519,  received  from  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  the  privilege  to 
coin  "  gulden  groschen,"  which  were  usually  called  "  Joachimsthaler," 
then  "thaler,"  and  then,  by  filtering  through  the  Dutch  "daalder," 
became  the  English  "dollar."  They  were  of  451  grains  Troy  weight, 
and  the  mint-master  of  Count  Schlick  was  under  orders  always  to 
keep  the  coins  at  the  same  weight  and  fineness.  The  result  was  that 
they  circulated  freely  everywhere,  and  were  always  taken  at  the  same 
value.  Charles  V.,  who  was  also  King  of  Spain,  Lord  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  America,  and  many  other  places,  observed  this 
stability  of  value  of  the  Joachimsthal  coin,  and  desiring  to  have  a 
coin  which  would  as  readily  pass  in  all  his  wide-spread  dominions,  he 
ordered  eight  reals  of  silver  to  be  coined  into  one  piece,  containing 
400  grains  of  fine  silver.  In  allusion  to  the  design  of  pillars  and  a 
scroll  upon  them,  these  pieces  of  eight  of  Charles  V.  were  called  in 
Spain  "  colonatas,"  in  the  English  colonies  "  pillar  dollars."  As  they 
were  first  coined  at  the  mint  of  Seville,  they  also  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Seville  pieces  of  eight."  Later  they  were  known  by  the  appellation 
of  "  milled  pieces,"  or  "  Spanish  milled  dollars."  When  the  United 
Netherlands  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  dominion,  and 
thereby  stopped  the  source  from  which  their  country  was  supplied 
with  honest  money,  they  set  to  coining  a  dollar  of  less  value,  with  the 
effigy  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  hence  called  the  "  lion  dollar."  An  assay 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  gives  to  these  Dutch  lion  dollars  226 
grains  fine  silver.  These  coins  found  their  way  to  Constantinople, 
thence  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  Madagascar,  and  finally  to  New-York  in  a 
manner  told  below.  When  Charles  Y.  coined  these  pieces  of  eight, 
the  two  pillars  of  Hercules  and  a  scroll,  forming  the  letter  S,  were 
placed  upon  them.  The  pillars  and  the  scroll  form  the  figure  $,  and 
this  soon  became  the  written  sign  for  the  piece  of  eight,  afterward 
for  the  United  States  dollar.  The  pieces  of  eight,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  we  meet  under  various  names,  caused  to  the  English  authorities 
of  New-York  as  much  trouble  as  the  native  grown  and  manufactured 
wampum  had  to  the  Dutch. 
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In  1675  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Audros  proposed  In  the  Duke  nf 
York  a  partial  recoining  of  these  p*'  by  stamping  the  shilling 
value  upon  them,  at  which  he  desired  them  to  pass  current.  lint 
Sir  John  Werdcn,  the  duke's  secretary,  a  man  who  knew  a  little 
more  of  English  law  and  of  political  economy  than  Sir  Edmund,  dis- 
countenanced this  project  in  it  letter  of  September  1,1,  U17.V  The  dif- 
ference in  value  of  the  pieees  of  eight  in  New-York  and  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  was  a  cause  of  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the 
New-York  traders;  and  although  Governor  Audros  had  not  been 
allowed  to  create  a  Spanish  coin  of  New-York,  lie  persisted  in  giving  it 
a  value  thought  by  him  to  equalize  it  with  that  in  the  other  colonies. 
His  well-meant  action  was  neither  approved  nor  countermanded  by  his 
superiors.  Sir  John  Werden  contents  himself  with  doubting  the  ad- 
visability of  the  step,  and  writes  on  January  US,  Ki7;';:  "Your  rais- 
ing the  value  of  p£  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  judge  nf.",(  .More 
than  a  decade  passed  before  the  question  of  the  currency  was  again 
brought  to  the  attention  nf  the  ruling  powers.  It  does  not  appear 
from  contemporaneous  evidence  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros  meddled 
again  with  the  value  of  the  coins  circulating  in  New- York.  Jitit  the 
authorities  in  England  also  wanted  to  prevent  all  such  unauthorized 
interference  in  matters  of  trade,  and  therefore  inserted  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Governor  Fletcher,  March  7,  KiilA,  a  clause  peremptorily 
forbidding  '•  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  current  coin  either  for- 
eign or  belonging  to  any  of  our  Dominions.1'"1  The  same  injunction 
was  repeated  in  the  instructions  to  Lord  Cornbury  in  1(1^7.' 

About  this  same  time  the  old  names  for  money  values,  as  <  'arolus 
guilders,  guilders,  and  stivers,  inherited  from  the  Dutch  predecessors, 
began  to  fade  out  in  New-York  city  to  make  room  for  the  English 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Accounts  of  Dutch  traders  in  the  city 
and  in  the  interior  were  still  kept  in  guilders,  but  when  they  had  bills 
against  the  government  the  amounts  were  generally  expressed  in 
pounds.  But  it  was  the  pound  New-York  money,  of  which  was 
then  equal  to  .£1  sterling.'1  The  order  given  by  the  <  'ourt  of  Assizes 
in  167'2  had  not  been  explicit  enough,  for  it  did  not  mention  Peru 
pieces  of  eight,  hence  the  council  directed,  March  U:!,  l'iils,  that  "for- 
asmuch as  all  p£  of  lo  pwt.,  except  Peru  are  current  at  six  shil- 
lings and  Peru  pieces  of  the  same  weight  at  five  shillings,"'  pieces  of 
greater  or  less  weight  should  pass  current  for  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion, allowing  for  each  pennyweight  more  or  los,  if  Peru  pieces  four 
pence,  if  o tliers  four  and  a  half  pence,  and  that  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect  should  lie  published.  Two  days  later  the  same  body  resolved 
"  that  a  certain  coin  lately  come  into  the  province,  known  by  the  mime 

i  This  is  the  MiKn  used  in  Col.  MSS  for  pieces  i>f  eicht         -  N.  Y  <'<>!  Ui-t..  III.  SM 
i  Ibid.,  2'M.  -i  lhirt.,  h-24.  ■'-  Il.id..  IV.  2!H>  •■  Il.hl  ,  l.il.  -Mil. 
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of  the  dog  dollar,  pass  current  at  five  shillings  six  pence  per  piece."1 
It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  lion  dollar  came  to  New-York  from 
Holland  by  way  of  Constantinople,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Madagascar. 
With  it  came  a  more  important  visitor  in  the  shape  of  Arabian  gold 
coins.  Although  gold  is  probably  in  all  civilized  communities  a  not 
unwelcome  apparition,  the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  to  New-York 
threatened  to  bring  the  importers  into  trouble.  Governor  Fletcher's 
administration  of  the  American  colony  placed  in  his  charge  had 
given  so  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  the  Lords  of  Trade 
ordered  an  investigation  of  it,  Peter  de  la  Noy,  a  New- York  mer- 
chant, says  about  his  conduct,  June  13,  1695:  "We  have  a  parcell 
of  pirates  in  these  parts,  which  [people]  call  Red  Sea-men,  who  often 
get  great  bootys  of  Arabian  gold.  His  Excellency  gives  all  due  en- 
couragement to  these  men,  because  they  make  all  due  acknowledg- 
ment to  him." 2 

Illegal  though  this  piratical  trade  of  New-York  was,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly profitable  and  made  money  plentiful,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  Governor  Lord  Bellomont  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  tell.  He  writes  from  Boston,  July 
22,  1699 :  "  They  write  from  New- York,  that  Arabian  Gold  is  in  great 
plenty  there,  and.  indeed  till  there  be  a  good  judge  or  two  and  an  hon- 
est, active  Attorney-Generall  to  prosecute  for  the  King,  all  my  labours 
to  suppress  piracy  will  signify  even  just  nothing.  .  When  Fred- 
erick Phillips's  ship  and  the  two  others  come  from  Madagascar, 
New- York  will  abound  with  gold  ;"3  and  a  month  later  he  says :  "  Cap- 
tain Giles  Shelly,  whp  lately  came  from  Madagascar  with  50  or  60 
pirates,  has  so  flushed  them  at  New- York  with  Arabian  gold  and 
East  India  goods,  that  they  set  the  government  at  defiance."4  Before 
these  letters  could  reach  England,  the  matter  had  already  been  laid 
before  the  Lords  Justices  by  the  Lords  of  Trade,  for  the  devising  of 
means  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  which  were  not  only  a  disgrace 
to  the  government,  but  also  threatened  to  involve  it  in  a  quarrel  with 
friendly  powers  who  did  not  relish  such  depredations  on  their  legiti- 
mate trade  by  ships  sailing  under  the  English  flag.  The  Lords  of 
Trade  submitted  to  the  Lords  Justices  a  letter  written  by  Giles  Shelly, 
the  master  of  the  Nassau,  fitted  out  from  New-York  for  Madagas- 
car, to  Stephen  de  Lancey,  and  said,  in  regard  to  it,  that  Shelly's 
was  one  of  four  ships  fitted  out  from  New- York  in  June,  1698 ;  that 
his  cargo  outward  bound,  according  to  an  extract  sent  by  Lord  Bel- 
lomont, was  very  small  and  inconsiderable;  "but  the  returns,  which 
the  master  mentions  in  his  letter,  and  especially  the  freight  for  twenty- 
nine  men  (which  seem  to  be  the  number  brought  to  America,  after 
landing  forty-six  others  in  India),  vizt  12000  pieces  of  f  and  3000 

i  Council  Minutes,  IX.  182,  183.      2  Ibid.,  223.      3  ibid.,  532.      4  rbid.,  551. 
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Lion  dollars  for  their  passage,  arc  exceeding  great  ami  must  lie  com- 
puted to  be  many  thousand  pounds."1  When  the  government  mea- 
sures to  suppress  piracy  and  1  hereby  cut  off  the  inllux  of  Arabian  gold 
had  proved  successful,  Lord  Jiellomont  found  time  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  currency  in  the  province  of  New- York,  and  compare  its 
value  with  that  in  other  colonies.  lie  inquired  of  Nicholas  Ulcers, 
master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  South  Carolina,  ahout  the  value  of 
money  there,  and  learned  that  "  Dog  dollars,  Rix  dollars,  Seville,  Pillar 
and  Mexico  pieces  of  £  had  a  currency  there,  Imt  that  it  was  sixteen 
per  cent,  worse  than  in  New-York,  while  New- York  currency  was 
thirty  per  cent,  worse  than  sterling,  so  that  by  that  rule  the  money 
in  Carolina  must  be  forty-six  per  cent,  worse  than  sterling." J 

This  diversity  in  value  of  the  same  coin  when  circulating  in  dif- 
ferent localities  led  William  Penn  to  suggest  in  October,  1700,  "that 
there  should  be  one  standard  for  coin  or  that  money  should  be  made 
of  the  same  value,  for  a  piece  of  y  which  went  in  liostmi  for  li  shil- 
lings represented  in  New- York  lis.  !td.,  in  Jersey  and  Pciisilvania 
7s.  Sd.,  in  Maryland  -is.  (>d.,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  ">  shillings." 
He  adds  that  ■'  it  would  be  much  for  the  dispatch  of  trade  and  busi- 
ness, if  <i  mint  for  small  silver  to  the  value  of  (id.  were  allowed 
in  the  I  'ity  of  New- York  for  prevention  of  dipping  and  lileing."  !  The 
coining  of  money  and  determining  the  value  of  foreign  coin  was 
and  is  considered  a  royal  prerogative.  Hence  the  General  Assembly 
of  New-York  hesitated  to  pass  any  act  interfering  with  this  preroga- 
tive, and  waited  for  an  expression  of  the  supreme  will ;  but  when  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  to  hear  of  such  an  utterance  and  when  it  did 
not  ronie,  the  Assembly  reminded  the  home  government  of  the  matte]' 
by  passing  an  act  (November  -7,  1702)  again<t  forging,  counterfeiting 
and  clipping  foreign  coins  which  are  current  money  in  New- York. 
It  is  a  well-known  saying  that  great  bodies  move  slowly,  and  this 
saying  may  be  applied  to  the  body  which  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  tried  to  rule  the  English  colonies  on  this  continent.  I  'olonel 
Kobert  Canary,  Judge  of  Admiralty  in  Pennsylvania  since  ]li!H>.  joined 
the  Governor  of  New- York,  Lord  Cornbury,  in  June,  170!'.,  in  approv- 
ing William  Penn's  suggestion  of  1 7M0,  to  reduce  all  the  coins  of 
America  to  one  standard;  one  using  as  argument  that  such  a  mea- 
sure '"would  prevent  the  carrying  of  money  in  specie  out  of  her 
Majesty's  governments  into  tin*  proprietary  colonies";  that  it  "would 
make  most  of  the  money  center  in  England,  for  the  difference  of  ex- 
change is  in  some  places  thirty,  forty  and  in  Pennsylvania  fifty  per 
cent,  worse  than  sterling."'  The  other  one  (Cornbury)  complain- 
that  "a  piece  of  eight  Weighing  seventeen  pennyweight,  li'oes  for  lisll. 
!M.  iii  this  place-  (New  York),  but  at  Philadelphia  it  goes  for  7sh.  lid.,  so 

l  Council  Minute.  IX.  .14.'.  -  ilii.l  .  to'.K  ■  M.hl  .  7V7  i  II.,,!  .  HUT 
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that  no  heavy  money  is  to  be  found  here."1  These  urgent  appeals 
finally  brought  about  the  royal  proclamation  of  June  18,  1704,  for 
settling  and  ascertaining  the  rates  of  foreign  coins  in  her  Majesty's 
plantations  in  America,  which  directed  that  after  January  1,  1705,  no 

  Seville,  pillar,  or  Mexico  pieces  of  eight, 

though  of  full  weight,  should  pass  above 
six  shillings  current  money.  All  Peru 
pieces,  dollars,  and  other  foreign  silver 
coius,  "whether  of  the  same  or  of  baser 
alloy,  should  after  that  time  stand  regu- 

K0SA  AMERICANA  FARTHING.  ^fed  fl^  we{gU  and  ft^ 

ness  in  proportion  to  the  rate  before  limited  for  Seville  pieces,  so  that 
no  foreign  silver  coin  of  any  sort  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  that 
proportion  upon  any  account  whatsoever.2 

Before  the  proclamation  had  officially  been  received  and  published 
in  New- York,  copies  li  ad  reached  private  hands  and  had  aroused  a  storm 
of  indignation.  The  proclamation  of  June  18, 1704,  was  published  in 
New- York  on  Monday,  February  5,  following,  and  immediately  after  the 
publication  several  merchants,  acting  under  directions  given  by  their 
Boston  correspondents,  sent  away  as  much  coin  by  the  mail-carrier, 
then  starting  for  the  East,  as  he  could  carry.  For  four  or  five  days  all 
trade  was  stopped,  no  market  was  held,  and  nothing  could  be  bought 
for  ready  money.  On  the  day  following  the  proclamation,  a  petition, 
signed  by  most  of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  was  presented  to  Lord 
Cornbury,  setting  forth  the  many  inconveniences  that  would  attend 
the  strict  execution  .of  the  directions  given  in  the  proclamation,  as 
such  a  measure  would  bring  about  the  infallible  ruin  of  the  province 
of  New- York,  as  the  neighboring  colonies  did  not  obey  her  Majesty's 
commands.  Pennsylvania  had  raised  the  value  of  pieces  of  eight 
weighing  se  venteen  pennyweight  to  7s.  6d.,  and  lighter  money  in  pro- 
portion. This  had  drained  New- York  of  its  money,  while  New  Eng- 
land had  done  the  same  by  clipping,  "which  they  don't  scruple  to  do 
openly."3  The  committee  of  the  council,  to  whom  the  aforesaid  peti- 
tion of  the  merchants  had  been  referred,  reported  on  February  8  that 
they  found  the  allegations  of  said  petition  to  be  true ;  that  upon 
perusal  of  the  proclamation  and  considering  that  it  had  been  received 
and  published  in  the  neighboring  charter  and  proprietary  govern- 
ments before  Lord  Cornbury  had  received  the  same,  that  these  gov- 
ernments had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  had  since  advanced  their 
money  by  passing  pieces  of  eight  of  thirteen  pennyweight  for  six  shil- 
lings, the  committee  therefore  were  of  opinion  "  that  until  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  herein  further  known  the  putting  in  execution  the  said 

i  Council  Minutes,  IX.  1059.      2  "  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Rev.  E  Ending. 
3  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist,  IV.  1131,  1133,  1135. 
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proclamation  according  to  the  letter  thereof  would  frustrate  her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  intentions  and  instead  of  preventing  the  in- 
conveniences, which  her  Majesty  does  thereby  design  to  remedy, 
it  would  most  manifestly  increase  the  same  to  the  decay  of  trade 
and  indeed  the  utter  ruin  of  this  province,  which  is  most  immedi- 
ately under  her  Majesty's  care  and  government  and  is  the  bulwark 
against  the  French  of  Canada  and  their  Indians:"  Lord  Cornbury 
listened  to  the  advice  of  his  constitutional  coun- 
selors, but  had  to  defend  his  course  against  his 
superiors,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  blamed  him  for 
allowing  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  en- 
croach upon  "her  Majesty's  undoubtful  preroga- 
tive."- In  his  defense  he  says :  "  The  only  effect 
of  suspending  execution  of  her  Majesty's  proclama- 
tion relating  to  the  coin  is,  that  this  colony  has 
by  that  measure  had  money  enough  circulating  in 
it  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  this  province,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been."'  The  circulation 
of  foreign  coins  in  the  American  colonies  at  differ- 
ent values  in  different  places  was  not  prevented  by 
the  proclamation  of  17(14,  and  it  now  became  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  proclamation  by  a  law,  passed 
in  1707,  threatening  parties  acting  contrary  to  it  with  severe  fines 
and  imprisonment. 

The  New- York  act  of  1702,  mentioned  above,  had  of  course  no  force 
in  the  neighboring  colonies,  where  unscrupulous  persons  continued 
their  illegal  practices  and  foreign  coins  wen-  as  much  defaced  by 
clipping  and  tiling  as  before.  To  correct  this  abuse,  which  "gen- 
erally diminished  the  value  of  these  coins  by  more  than  one  third," 
the  l.reneral  Assembly  passed  (October  (i,  1708)  an  act  "to  revive"  the 
one  of  1702,  after  a  conference  committee  of  the  house,  sitting  with 
members  of  the  council,  had  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  "that  by 
Act  of  Assembly  all  money  usually  passing  in  payment  within  this 
colony,  shall  be  declared  current  at  the  following  rates:  Spanish  half 
ryalls  [reals],  that  are  fair  and  not  clipped  or  defaced,  at  four  pence 
halfpenny  each,  Spanish  whole  ryalls  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  piece  of 
eight  at  nine  pence  each,  double  Spanish  ryalls  at  eighteen  pence  each  : 

the  same  coins,  if  clipped  or  defaced,  as  also  all  whole  and  half  pi  s 

of  eight  of  Pillar,  Mexico  or  Seville  coinage  shall  be  current  at  eight 
shillings  an  ounce  and  so  in  proportion:  Tern  whole  and  half  pieces 
<>!'  eight  to  pass  for  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  an  ounce.  Lion  dol- 
lars, not  defaced,  for  five  shillings  and  --ix  pence."1 

i  ('iMuteil  Minutes,  IX.  4'.«i,  ti <■■/.  -  N.  V.        Him  .  IV.  :l  H*l  •  W». 
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This  act  required,  however,  the  royal  assent ;  but  the  Lords  of  Trade 
found  that  an  act  of  Parliament  (6  Anne,  30)  repeating  the  aforesaid 
proclamation  directed  that  the  ounce  Troy  should  not  pass  for  more 
than  six  shillings  and  ten  pence  farthing.  They  argued  that  if  this 
New- York  act  were  confirmed,  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
the  other  American  plantations  would  also  enact  laws  of  the  same 
nature,  and  thereby  raise  the  value  of  such  coins  as  thoy  thought  most 
to  their  particular  advantage;  that  such  a  method  would  entirely 
defeat  the  intent  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  reproduce  the  former 
inconveniences.1  The  result  was  -a  royal  veto  of  the  New-York  act 
on  March  .'.5,  170$,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  address  to  the  queen 
forwarded  by  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  for  regulating  and  preventing  the  corruption  of  the  current  coin, 
October  6,  1708.  The  act  in  behalf  of  which  this  address  was  sent 
reaffirmed  the  rates  at  which  money  was  and  had  been  current  for 
twenty  years  past  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  fact  that  the  New -York  council,  as  well  as  the  General  As- 
sembly, was  composed  of  business  men  of  the  province,  mostly  mer- 
chants, who  knew  the  subject  of 
which  they  were  speaking  in  their 
address  probably  better  than  the 
financiers  of  England  could  know, 
had  no  weight  with  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  as  we  have  seen  before. 
When  the  veto  of  the  New -York 
act  became  known,  the  merchants 
considered  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  financial  ruin  staring 
them  in  the  face  by  a  measure  intended  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  out  of  the  province,  and  such  a  law  was 
enacted  in  the  legislative  session  of  1709.  But  when  Lord  Cornbury 
was  asked  for  his  assent  to  the  act,  he  replied  that  he  was  sorry  "he 
could  not  do  as  they  wished,  in  putting  the  act  in  execution,  until  the 
Queen's  pleasure  was  known,  but  by  his  instructions  was  obliged  to 
enforce  the  act  of  Parliament." 3  A  clause  in  the  just  mentioned  act 
of  Parliament  said:  "Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrain  her  Majesty  from  regulating  the  several  rates  of 
the  species  of  foreign  silver  coins  within  any  of  the  said  colonies  in 
such  other  manner  and  according  to  such  rates  and  proportions 
from  giving  her  royal  assent  to  any  law  hereafter  to  be  made 
in  any  of  the  said  colonies,  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the  current 
rates  of  such  coins  tvithin  the  said  colonies^  This  was  a  loophole, 
of  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  New-York  and  New  Jersey 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist. ,  V.  67.  3  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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quickly  availed  themselves  to  regulate  the  currency  of  foreign 
coin  according  to  their  necessities.  This  ignoring  of  the  home 
government  placed  Governor  lugohlcsby  hi  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, of  which  he  gives  a  hint  in  1  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  fit" 
July-"),  17(1!):  "The  Act  of  Parliament  for  ascertaining  the  rates  of 
foreign  coins,  was  published 
in  this  province  (New -York), 
and  in  Xew  Jersey,  yd  the 
people  of  either  province  pay 
no  obedience  thereto. 
Indeed.  Mr.G<  ickrill,  who  pays 
the  forces  here,  has  paid  them 
according  to  that  act,  and  the 
public  officers  conform  to  it, 
but  nobody  else  does,  that  I 
hear  of.  Shall  1  cause  the  Attorney-! 
mation  or  indictment  against  one  or  t 
will  bring  the  people  to  the  nec< 
shall  I  do  ;' "  1 

Governor  Ingoldesby  was  not  called  upon  to  take  sued  vigorous 
steps  against  people  whom  he  though!  defying  an  obnoxious  law 
which  lawgivers  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  affairs  and  trade  in 
the  American  colonies  had  made;  but  his  suecessor,  Governor  Rob- 
ert Hunter,  was  told  by  his  instructions-  to  take  cure  that  the  act  of 
<>  Anne,  chapter  3(1,  must  be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  II 
required  a  decision  of  the  colonial  i  'ourl  of  *  'hanoery,  dated  ]  leccmber 
11.  1724,  to  settle  this  vexatious  question  for  the  present.  The 
decision  was  rendered  upon  a  paper  written  by  Gadwallader  Golden, 
then  one  of  the  Masters  of  Chancery,  later  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province,  ordered  to  report  how  the  currency  of  foreign  coin  was  i 
legally  settled.    He  gives  in  his  report  a  short  historical  skel 

the  matter,  which,  as  it  supplements  what  lias  I  u  said  on  the 

,jeet.  is  repeated  here.  "Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  first  time  h< 
GoveriHuir,  encouraged  several  persons  residing  in  the  Provim 
trade  to  foreign  parts,  by  which  means  gold  and  s 
imported  ami  from  that  time  Spanish  coins  became  current,  i.  c. 
Pieces  of  Eight  at  i;  shill..  half  Pieces  at  :\  dull..  Double  Reals  or 
Double  Hits  at  IS  pence.  Single  Reals  at  !»  pence,  Pistols  al  l>4  shill. 
Sometime  before  the  year  lfiiC  the  current  money  in  the  Province 
began  to  lie  very  much  diminished  in  iis  intrinsic  value  by  clipping, 
the  light  and  heavy  money  then  passing  indifferently  in  common 
payment;  the  merchants  began  to  give  an  advanced  price  for  heavy 
pS  ill  order  to  export  them  to  other  parts,  where  they  disposed  of 
]  N.  Y.  Col.  Hirt.,  V.  si.  S  114*.  130. 
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them  at  a  higher  rate  according  to  their  weight  and  they  likewise 
made  an  advantage  in  exporting  light  pieces  which  they  passed  by 
tale.  These  practices  occasioned  the  lessening  as  well  as  debasing  of 
the  then  current  coin  in  the  Province  and  several  other  incon- 
veniences, To  remedy  which  an  order  of  Council  of  March  23,  169%, 
and  a  proclamation  fixed  the  currency  of  pieces  of  f  in  the  following 
words:  Whereas,  whole  p|  of  the  coins  of  Sevill,  Mexico  and  Pillar 
pieces  of  the  weight  of  fifteen  pennyweight  not  plugged  pass  at  the 
rate  of  six  shillings  per  piece,  all  pieces  of  greater  weight  and  not 
plugged  shall  pass  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  halfpenny  for  each 
pennyweight  more  than  fifteen  p.  weight  not  plugged  over  and 
above  six  shillings;  all  pieces  of  f  of  the  above  named 
coins  of  lesser  weight  than  fifteen  pennyweight  not 
plugged  shall  pass  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  abating 
only  four  pence  halfpenny  for  each  penny wt  under 
fifteen.  All  pieces  of  f  of  Peru  not  plugged  shall 
pass  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  for  each  pennyweight. 
Dollars,  called  Dog  Dollars,  are  made  current  at  five 
shillings  six  pence.  At  these  rates  pieces  of  f  con- 
tinued current  until  after  1704,  reals  and  double  reals 
or  quarterpieces  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  piece 
of  f  without  weighing  and  pistols  at  twenty-four 
shillings  each." 1  The  Court  of  Chancery,  by  adopt- 
ing this  report,  prevented  for  some  time  all  ques- 
tioning about  the  rate  of  foreign  coins  in  New- York. 
Coldjan,  however,  did  not  mention  that  an  act  of  the 
New- York  Assembly,  passed  November  19,  1720, 
"  for  directing  and  appointing  the  value  that  Lyon 
dollars  shall  pass  current  for  in  this  province,"  made  a  "  Lyon  dol- 
lar "  of  seventeen  pennyweight,  and  not  counterfeited,  equal  in  value 
to  fifteen  pennyweight  of  Seville,  pillar,  or  Mexico  plate.  The  report 
just  quoted  mentions  dog  dollars,  but  no  encyclopedia,  dictionary,  or 
manual  of  coin-collectors  tells  what  a  dog  dollar  was.  Thoy  made 
their  first  appearance  at  New-York  in  1692-3.  When  Governor 
Fletcher  was  induced  to  make  the  before  mentioned  proclamation, 
an  additional  resolution  of  the  council  said,  that  as  a  certain  coin 
had  lately  come  into  the  province,  known  by  the  name  of  "  dog  dol- 
lar," the  proclamation  should  say  that  its  value  was  fixed  at  five  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  per  piece.2  I  suppose  that  it  was  a  crown  or  ten- 
shilling  piece  of  462  grains  in  weight  and  $1.20  in  value,  coined  by 
the  Dutch  province  of  Gruelderland  for  their  trade  to  the  East.  The 
lion  rampant  on  the  reverse  was  so  badly  executed  that  the  Arabs 
of  the  Red  Sea,  into  whose  hands  it  came,  mistook  the  lion  for  a  dog, 

i  Orders  in  Chancery,  IV.  118,  et  seq.  1  Council  Minutes,  MSS-,  IX.  183. 
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and  called  it  ahukcsb,  or  dog.  AYheu  brought  to  New-York,  it  was 
finally  made  current  as  a  lion  dollar.  A  little  volume,  "The  Sabbath 
in  Puritan  New  England,"  lately  published,  says;  "The  'strangers' 
money,'  whieh  was  the  money  contributed  by  visitors  who  chanced 
to  attend  the  service,  was  sometimes  specified  as  'all  the  silver  and 
black  dogs  given  by  strangers";  it 
was  usually  given  to  the  minister. 
A  'black  dog'  was  t  ldog  dollar.'" 
So  this  coin  was  also  known  in 
New  England. 

Many  readers  will  remember  the 
time  when  copper  pieces  were  hardly 
ever  seen  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  early  settlers  of  New-York  suffered. 
The  slate  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  copper  coin  is 
best  depieted  in  a  letter  from  Governor  Hunter  to  tin'  Lords  of 
Trade,  November  12,  1715:  ''There  is  one  hardship  whieh  I  have 
observed  ever  since  I  came  into  this  country,  whieh  falls  chiefly  upon 
the  poorer  sorts:  that  is,  that  there  being  no  currency  but  of  silver 
and  bills  of  credit,  the  smallest  of  whieh  is  two  shillings,  they  have 
not  the  same  relief  from  the  ordinary  markets  as  in  other  plaees;  for 
this  there  is  an  easy  remedy  if  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
it,  there  being  a  copper  mine  here  brought  to  perfection,1  as  you  may 
find  by  the  custom-house  books  at  Bristol,  where  there  was  imported 
from  ibis  place  about  a  ton  in  July  or  August  last,  of  which  copper 
farthings  might  be  coined  to  answer  their  ordinary  uses,  if  his  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  a  patent  for  that  purpose." 

William  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  an  expert  in  metal- 
lurgy, represented  to  George  I.,  July,  172:2,  that  he  had  Ll  invented  a 
certain  composition  or  mixture,  consisting  partly  of  tine  virgin  silver, 
partly  of  superfine  brass,  made  of  pure  copper,  and  partly  of  double- 
refined  liuck,  otherwise  called  tutanaigueor  spelter."  Twenty  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  this  metal  were  to  contain  one  pennyweight  Troy  of 
fine  virgin  silver,  fifteen  ounces  avoirdupois  of  line  brass,  and  the  bal- 
ance linck.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  uncrowned  queens  of 
( ieorge  I.,  "  for  a  consideration  v  assisted  "Wood  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  the  privilege  of  coining  "tokens,'1  to  be  used  as  currency  in 
Ireland  and  America,  be  paying  to  Ids  Majesty,  for  his  private  purse, 
the  yearly  sum  of  ,£100,  and  t<»  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
who  were  directed  to  lest  the  coin,  £200  per  annum.  The  test  re- 
quired that  the  coins,  of  which  Wood  was  authorized  to  strike  "  halt- 
pence,  pence,  and  twopetices,"  were  p.  1  f  ill  imposition  as  rep- 
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resented,  and  of  such  quality  that,  when  heated  red  hot,  hammering 
would  spread  them  thin  on  the  anvil  without  cracking.  Although  the 
necessity  for  small  coins  was  very  great  in  the  American  colonies, 
"Mr.  Wood's  copper  money"  was  not  well  received  there.  A  com- 
plaint was  made  that  "he  had  the  conscience  to  make  thirteen  shil- 
lings out  of  a  pound  of  brass."  Disturbances  in  Ireland  over  Wood's 
coins,  in  which  Deau  Swift  was  a  leading  spirit  among  the  opponents, 
led  to  a  recall  of  the  privilege  for  Ireland  in  1725,  the  king  paying 
for  it  by  a  yearly  pension  of  £3000  ;  but  Wood  was  allowed  to  assert 
his  rights  in  the  American  coloaies,  for  which  the  "Rosa  Ameri- 
cana" pieces  had  been  struck.  The  latest  issue  of  this  coin  bears 
the  date  of  1733,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  for  all  concerned  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruinous  enterprise. 

Somehow,  copper  coins  continued  to  pour  into  New-York,  so  that 
in  1738  a  law  "to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  copper  money" 
was  enacted.  This  was  an  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative 
mentioned  above,  which  Lieutenant-Governor  George  Clarke  should 
not  have  approved;  he  therefore  defends  his  action  of  signing  the  bill 
by  making  a  statement  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  which  we  must  con- 
sider a  good  sketch  of  the  financial  situation  in  New- York  in  his  day. 
"Many  years,"  he  says,  "have  not  passed  since  copper  money  was 
first  known  in  this  province ;  at  first  necessity,  either  for  change  or 
market,  gave  it  a  currency  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
value  it  has  in  England,  an  English  halfpenny  passing  here  for  a 
penny,  whereas  the  difference  of  money  in  bills  of  exchange  is  but  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  £\65  this  money  for  £100  sterling;  this  put  the 
merchants  upon  sending  to  England  for  it  as  the  best  commodity  they 
could  import,  which  has  filled  the  province  so  full  of  it  that  it  becomes 
a  grievance,  large  payments  at  this  time  being  tendered  in  it,  and  if  a 
stop  be  not  put  to  it,  it  will  become  too  great  a  burthen,  and  the  more 
of  it  a  merchant  imports,  the  less  of  the  English  manufactures  will  be 
imported,  for  we  have  no  merchants  here  who  leave  their  money  in 
England." 1  It  seems  as  if  the  law  just  mentioned,  which  made  it  a 
felony  to  bring  into  the  colony  more  than  ten  shillings  in  copper 
money  at  once,  had  not  been  very  effective;  for,  sixteen  years  later, 
his  honor  Lieutenant-Governor  de  Lancey  acquainted  the  council 
that  a  great  number  of  people  had  assembled  that  day  (January  11, 
1754),  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  a  late  agreement  of  the  merchants 
and  others  not  to  receive  or  pass  copper  halfpence  in  payment  at  any 
other  rate  than  fourteen  to  the  shilling.  The  mob  was  not  wholly 
dispersed  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  some  of  them  appeared 
with  a  drum  beating  before  them,  hence  the  governor  feared  great 
disorders  might  follow  if  not  prevented  in  time.2 

IN.  Y.  Col.  Hist,  VI.  116.  2  Council  Minutes,  MSS.,  XXIII.  134. 
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On  July  14,  1748,  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  suggested  that  t^no.OOn 
sterling  should  be  coined  iu  the  English  mint  to  start  a  provincial 
bank  for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,  which  was  to  be  a 
bank  of  issue,  redeeming  its  bills  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver,  "the 
said  bills  to  be  made  current  in  all  the  colonics  to  the  abolishment  of 
local  issues  of  inferior  value  like  those  of  New  England  and  Carolina, 
then  some  time  in  use.  This  suggestion  was  regarded  as  chimerical, 
being  perhaps  too  honest  and  business-like  to  suit  the  grasping  policy 
followed  toward  America  by  the  Lords  of  the  British  Treasury.'" 

We  have  seen  above  that  William  Penn  iu  1700  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  mint  for  small  coins  in  New- York,  but  we  have 
no  proof  that  any  action  was  ever  taken  in  this  direction.  But  there 
exist  several  specimens  of  the  11  New- York  token  "in  lead,  in  brass, 
and  in  tin,  which,  under  a  rudely  engraved  heraldic  eagle,  displayed, 
resting  upon  a  branch,  has  on  the  obverse  the  legend,  "*  New  Yorke1' 
In  America  +00."  It  was  probably  originated  in  Holland  between 
17(111  and  170b'  for  circulation  iu  New- York,  but  never  minted  in  any 
quantity.  The  ''Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  Advertiser"  of 
March  2S),  17Sli,  says  that  New- York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  had 
authorized  a  coinage  of  copper,  the  money  being  already  in  circula- 
tion, and  that  of  New- York  especially  being  of  very  fine  appearance. 
They  were  private  coins  then  in  circulation,  for  apparently  the  State 
of  New- York  never  authorized  the  coinage  of  copper  money,  although 
petitions  for  that  purpose  were  presented  to  the  legislature  by  John 
Bailey,  Ephraim  Brasher,  and  Thomas  Machin,  February  11,  17^7. 
The  committee  to  whom  the  petitions  were  referred  reported  that 
there  were  various  sorts  of  copper  coin  in  circulation,  described  as 
follows:  '"l.  A  few  genuine  British  halfpence  of  (ieorge  II.  and  some 
of  earlier  date,  generally  defaced;  '2.  A  number  of  Irish  halfpence, 
with  a  bust  on  one  side  and  a  harp  on  the  other;  ','>.  A  very  great 
number  of  pieces  made  in  imitation  of  British  halfpence,  but  much 
lighter,  of  inferior  copper,  and  badly  executed;  4.  A  very  consider- 
able number  of  coppers  of  the  kind  made  in  New"  Jersey.  Many  of 
these  are  below  the  proper  weight  of  the  New  Jersey  coppers,  and 
seem  to  be  designed  as  a  catch-penny  for  this  market." 

The  further  consideration  of  the  petitions  was  postponed  and 
never  resumed.  The  act  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  copper  coin, 
passed  by  the  New- York  legislature,  April  20,  1 7S 7,  prohibited  the 
passing  of  any  coppers  unless  made  of  pure  copper  and  weighing 
one  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  each.  Such  cuius  were  to  pass 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  the  shilling  of  the  lawful  current  money 
of  the  State.  A  law  of  the  same  legislature,  enacted  February  7, 
17ss,  declared  the  counterfeiting  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  fel- 
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ony  punishable  with  death.  By  the  Constitution  of  1787  the  United 
States  assumed  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  money  for  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

Soon  after  Governor  Hunter's  arrival  at  New-York  he  had  to  en- 
counter a  difficulty  for  which  his  before  mentioned  instructions  did 
not  provide.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  new  circulating  medium. 
The  General  Assembly  voted  that  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
ounces  of  plate  should  be  levied  for  the  governor's  necessary  ex- 
penses for  one  year,  "which  is  little  more,"  he  says  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  November  14,  1710,1  "  than  half  the  salary  (£1200)  appointed 
by  her  Majesty." 

The  name  of  this  new  and  last  metal  currency,  plate,  leads  us  back 
to  the  early  years  after  Columbus's  rediscovery  of  this  continent  and 
after  the  conquests  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  "  The  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  found  themselves  overloaded  with  silver  spoil,  which  the  state 
however  refused  to  coin  at  any  other  rate  than  its  bullion  value  and 
rather  than  submit  to  a  regulation,  which  they  wTere  aware  would 
rapidly  lower  the  purchasing  power  of  their  spoil,  they  resolved  not 
to  coin  it,  but  to  work  it  into  rough  plate  and  only 
coin  it  from  time  to  time,  as  their  needs  demanded."  - 
This  remained  the  official  name  of  the  currency 
of  New- York  until  the  year  1723.  It  gave  to  the 
pound — New- York  currency — the  value  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence.  But  when  Governor  Hunter 
complained  in  the  before  quoted  letter  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  appropriation,  plate  had  probably 
ceased  to  be  current  coin  of  the  colony,  having 
become,  like  the  pound  sterling  of  England  and 
the  mark  banco  of  Hamburg,  a  money  of  account, 
for  another  ch'culating  medium  had  taken  its  place. 

"We  look  too  rarely  toward  China,  which  for 
centuries  has  not  improved  its  old  civilization,  as 
the  source  of  any  of  our  modern  conveniences,  and 
the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
Chinese  were  the  inventors  of  paper  money,  bank- 
notes, or  bills  of  credit.  The  reader  knows  that  a  chronic  state  of  war, 
occasionally  becoming  acute,  existed  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  France,  which  always  reacted  on  the  French  and  English  colonies. 
Such  a  wrar  broke  out  in  1702,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  received  in 
New- York  on  September  8  of  that  year,  was  immediately  committed 
to  the  mayor  for  publication.  Letters  from  tho  home  government 
accompanying  it  called  for  the  raising  of  men  and  money  to  prosecute 
the  war  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  call  the 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  177.  2  Del  Mar,  "  History  of  Money,"  p.  250. 
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New-York  Assembly  emitted  a  law  '"for  tin-  levying  and  collecting 
£]HtM>  for  the  raising,  paying  and  maintaining  ]."»()  fuzileers  for  it 
months,  etc,"  which  was  signed  by  <  lovernor  t  'onibury  on  November 
7  ami  published  at  the  City  Hal!  on  the  ncxl  day.  Bui,  two  weeks 
later,  Kip  Van  Dam,  a  member  of  the  council  and  of  Hie  commit- 
tee directed  to  collect  the  before  stated  sum,  had  to  report  thai  he 
had  done  his  best  to  procure  £100U  cm  the  credit  of  the  act  for  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  the  military  detachment,  bu!  that  lie  found  it 
impossible.  However,  he,  Thomas 
Wenham,  Stephen  de  Lanccy, 
and  Samuel  Bayard  offered  to 
lend  to  the  government  £'200  each 
on  bonds  bearing  interest  and 
signed  by  the  governor  and  each 
member  of  the  council  individu- 
ally.1 When,  a  few  years  later 
(170!)),  a  similar  emergency  ar>  >sc 
and  New- York  was  again  called  upon  to  raise  men  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  French  from  Canada,  the  Assembly  enacted,  -May  L'5, 
a  law  "for  levying  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  for  the  expedition  against  Canada,"  of  which 
New- York  city  and  county  were  to  furnish  £1200,  King's  ( 'onnty  L Tl*( ), 
Queen's  £1140,  and  Richmond  tlMO.  Taxes  were  to  be  laid  on  real 
and  personal  property  for  this  purpo.se;  but  the  experience  of  1702 
had  taught  the  legislators  i  lesson,  and  realizing  that  there  was  not 
coin  enough  in  tin.1  province  to  make  up  the  £6000  called  for  by  their 
act,  they  passed,  June  H,  1700,  the  ncl  "for  the  currency  of  bills  of 
credit  for  five  thousand  pounds."  The  treasurer  was  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  law  "to  receive,  according  to  the  proportional  ad- 
vance, two  and  one  half  per  cent,  for  the  first  payment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  preceding  act,  five  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  seven 
and  one  half  for  the  third.  Whenever  £2000  of  these  hills  of  credit 
had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  he  was  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  to  sign  ami  issue  the  bills,  and 
together  they  were  to  cancel  such  an  amount.  The  hills  were  made 
current  until  the  last  of  February  171  y,  but  the  Treasurer  was  allowed 
to  receive  them  until  May  ->1  following,"  If  was  indented  at  the  top, 
dated,  and  had  the  arms  of  New- York  city  mi  the  left  side,  toward 
the  bottom.  Five  thousand  four  hundred  bills  of  live,  ten,  twenty, 
and  forty  shillings  and  of  five  pounds  were  issued  and  signed  by  the 
commissioners,  Lawrence  Reade,  liobeii  Wallers,  John  de  [Vyster, 

and  Robert  Lurting,  but  no  u<  mil  of  the  number  canceled  apjiears 

to  be  extant. 
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New- York  had  followed  the  example  set  in  the  American  colonies 
first  by  Massachusetts  in  1690.  Although  the  New  England  colonies, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  had  the  same  advantages  to  expect 
from  crushing  out  of  existence  the  French  neighbor,  the  burden  of 
expense  fell  principally  upon  New-York,  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  objecting  to  give  money  for  warlike  enterprises. 
Hence  the  first  issue  of  bills  was  not  sufficient,  and  before  the  year 
had  run  its  course,  two  new  issues  of  £4000  (or  14,545  lion  dollars) 
were  authorized  on  November  1  and  12.'  The  first  of  these  issues 
was  in  form  and  description  the  same  as  the  former,  but  only  25  and 
50  shillings  and  £5  notes  wero  made,  whose  currency  was  limited  to 
November  30,  1712.  The  bills  authorized  November  12,  1709,  differed 
in  form  only  in  so  far  that  they  said,  11  This  indented 
Bill  of  .  Ounces  of  Plate,  or  Lyou-dollars," 
but  the  size  and  make-up  of  the  former  were  retained. 
They  were  divided  into  4,  8,  16,  and  20  lion  dollar 
bills  and  allowed  to  live  until  February  28,  1713. 
The  value  of  a  lion  dollar  was  then  13  pwt.  8  grs.. 
The  law  creating  these  bills  made  them  receivable 
at  the  treasurer's  office  for  their  face  value,  with  an 
advance  of  two  and  ono  half  per  cent,  from  the  day 
of  issue  to  the  day  on  which  they  came  into  the 
treasurer's  hands.  Ilence  an  "  Act  to  retrench  the 
growing  interest  of  bills  of  credit"  was  passed  on 
November  25,  1710,  and  Governor  Hunter,  in  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  had  to  justify  his 
assent  to  it.2 

The  necessity  for  New- York  to  assist  her  sister 
colonies  in  the  war  against  Canada  continued,  and  made  another  issue 
of  bills  for  25,000  ounces  of  plate  necessary,  July  26,  1711.  Its  form 
was  again  the  same  as  the  preceding  bills,  but  the  denominational 
value  was  expressed  as  ': .  Coyned  Plate,"  the  6500  bills,  with  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  New- York  in  the  right  lower  corner,  being  divided 
into  i,  1,  2,  2-t,  5,  10,  and  20  ounces  of  plate,  and  made  current  until 
1724.  Every  tax-collector  was  by  the  law  directed  to  indorse  on  each 
bill  coming  into  his  hands  for  taxes  the  date  of  payment,  which  rep- 
resented the  date  of  its  cancellation.  Although  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  the  following  year  stopped  this  drain,  the  finances  of  New- 
York  did  not  improve  under  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  governor, 
council,  and  Assembly  went  to  war  on  each  other  about  the  financial 
administration.  Debts  had  been  contracted  with  private  individuals  on 


\-EV,'-10KK  TOKEN. 


i  The  acts  authorizing  the  new  issues  were:  No-     of  bills  of  credit  for  10,000  ounces  of  plate  or  14,  545 
vemher  1.  an  ;iot  Cor  the  eurroncv  of  hi  lie  of  cr«i!it      lion  dollars, 
for  £4000 ;  November  12,  an  act  for  the  currency        2  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  210. 
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bebalf  of  the  military  service;  warrants  to  pay  those  debts  had  been 
duly  signed  and  issued  to  the  proper  officers,  hut  the  sums  called  for 
by  the  warrant  had  been  misapplied  and  the  debts  had  not  been  paid  ; 
the  government  was  almost  null,  und  the  people  were  groaning  under 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  act  of  January,  1 7U,  " for  raiding  l'k'mO 
ounces  of  plate  (£11,4:20)  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  continued  on  foot  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  this  winter," 
and  by  the  act  of  July,  17VJ,  "for  paying  1  ."><)()  ounces  of  plate  for 
securing  the  frontiers  of  Albany." 

Aware  of  these  daily  growing  complications,  and  probably  suffering 
through  them,  the  General  Assembly  of  171:2  passed  an  act  appointing 
commissioners  to  examine  and  state  the  several  debts  claimed  to  be 
due  by  the  province;  and  when  these  debts  had  been  thus  ascertained, 
another  act  was  passed  in  1 71.'!,  laying  an  excise  on  all  strong  liquors 
retailed  in  the  colony,  to  continue  for  twenty  years,  and  appropriating 
the  money  received  from  this  source  for  the  discharge  of  these  debts. 
While  the  subject  of  relieving  the  province  from  its  financial  bur- 
dens was  still  under  debate  in  the  Assembly,  Hunter  informed  them 
that  he  could  pass  no  law  of  any  kind  until  provision  was  made  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  government.  Then  the  act  of  September 
4,  1714,  was  passed.  It  is  known  as  the  "First  Long  Hill,"' because  it 
gave  to  the  bills  of  credit  created  by  it  a  life  of  twenty-five  years;  but 
it  might  also  be  called  a  "long"  bill  from  its  title,  to  wit:  "An  act 
for  paying  and  discharging  the  several  debts  and  sums  of  money 
claimed  as  debts  of  this  colony,  to  the  several  persons  therein  named, 
and  to  make  and  enforce  the  currency  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  value  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,1  for  that  pur- 
pose; also  to  make  void  all  claims  and  demands  made  or  pretended 
to  be  due  from  this  colony,  before  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  to  prevent  this  colony  from  being  in 
debt  for  the  future."  Tho  long  list  of  debts  given  in  the  law,  from 
which  the  name  of  "long  bill"  might  also  have  been  derived,  were  to 
be  paid  in  these  new  hills  of  credit,  the  creditors  to  accept  them  in  full 
satisfaction  of  their  claims.  The  bills  were  to  be  considered  as  good 
as  gold  and  silver, —  that  is,  they  were  made  legal  tender, —  and  any  one 
refusing  to  accept  them  as  such  was  punished  with  the  lo.-s  of  his  debt 
and  a  perpetual  bar  from  its  recovery.  Persons  selling  property  and 
insisting  on  payment  in  coin  were  fined  from  forty  shillings  to  fifty 
pounds,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Allhoiigh  dated  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1714,  and  limited  to  December  :;i,  17:i:»,  the 
14.7SS  bills,  of  denominations  varying  from  ihree  shillings  to  ten 
pounds,  were  not  issued  until  the  law  creating  them  had  been 

I  The  bill,  as  il  eanu-  from  the  AwsemMy  ti>  tin-  <-.nni.  il.  July  22.  .'iilli'il  mily  f..r  tL'r  .-T-H>.  iit.iI  «««  )>y 
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approved  by  Queen  Anne,  which  was  done  June  17,  1715.  These  are 
the  first  bills  of  which  we  have  an  account  of  what  was  canceled, 
namely,  £27,406  8s.  of  the  £27,680  issued  came  back  into  the  treasury, 
so  that  the  unexpected  gain  of  the  province  was  only  £273  12s. 

All  creditors  of  the  province  who  had  not  been  expressly  named  in 
the  law  were  debarred  from  collecting  their  debts  before  June  1,  1714, 
and  this  cause  bad  been  urged  as  a  good  reason  for  vetoing  the  act. 
But  an  explanatory  act  of  May  19,  1715,  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
act  of  1714,  which  excluded  all  future  demands  whatsoever,  should 
be  construed  to  exclude  any  person  having  any  just  claim  from  pur- 
suing and  obtaining  relief.  The  most  pressing  debts  having  been 
paid,  the  government  could  turn  its  attention  to  other  calls  for  money 
expenditures,  such  as  fortifications  to  be  built  in  the  Indian  country 
and  other  public  necessities,  and  for  this  purpose  the  act  "  for  a  sup- 
ply to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  supporting  his  government  in 
the  province  of  New -York,  and  for  striking  bills  of  credit  for  that 
purpose,"  was  passed  July  5, 1715.  This  law  authorized  the  imposi- 
tion and  collection  of  duties  on  certain  articles  and  the  issue  of  bills 
of  credit  to  the  value  of  15,000  ounces  of  plate,  equal  to  about  £6000, 
which  were  to  be  current  for  five  years,  and  to  be  canceled  by  the 
treasurer  retaining  annually  3000  ounces  of  plate  from  the  revenue 
arising  from  taxes.  The  issue  of  these  bills  never  received  the  royal 
assent,  for  "it  seems  to  us,"  say  the  Lords  of  Trade,1  "to  be  repugnant 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  settling  the  rates  of  foreign  coin  in  the 
plantations,  for  by  the  New -York  Act  an  ounce  of  plate  is  valued  at 
8  shill.,  whereas  by  Act  of  Parliament  here  a  pf  of  Sevil,  Pillar,  or 
Mexico  of  17i  pwt.  Is  not  to  pass  for  more  than  6  shillings,  and  at 
that  rate  an  ounce  of  plate  will  not  be  above  6  shill.  lO^fd.  Now 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  if  the  New- York  Act  be  approved,  the 
Proprietors  and  all  other  Governments  will  immediately  do  the  same 
thing,  and  the  intent  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  be  thereby  wholly 
evaded."  Governor  Hunter  argued, that  the  bill  was  "framed  after 
the  same  manner  as  to  the  value  of  the  coin  with  that  for  the  pay- 
ment of  public  debts,  which  his  Majesty  by  means  of  your  Lordships' 
generous  recommendation  has  approved ;  that  matter  can  in  no  ways 
affect  our  neighbours,  who  have  never  yet  complied  with  the  procla- 
mation for  the  settling  of  coin.  The  bills  for  the  payment  for  the 
support  of  G-overnuient  are  issued,  dispersed  in  both  provinces  and  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  ones  and  a  disallowance  of  that  act  would 
bring  with  it  a  certain  ruin  to  the  trade  as  well  as  to  the  possessor  of 
such  hills." 2  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  reason 
for  not  sanctioning  this  issue,  and  that  the  bills  were  already  in  cir- 

i  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist,  V.  435.    Letter  to  Governor  Hunter,  September  7,  1715. 
2  Ibid.,  476. 
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dilation,  the  Lords  of  Trade  remained  obstinato  in  their  refusal  to 
recommend  an  approval;  l>ut  the  paper  circulated  not  only  for  the 
five  years  first  given  them,  hut  partly  until  July  1,  1721,  as  an  act 
continuing  them  to  the  amount  of  liiHIO  ounces  of  plate  hail  been 
passed  in  November,  17*20.  This  act  was  made  necessary  because,  as 
the  treasurer  complained  lo  Governor  Hunter,  February  Is,  171'.:, 
several  of  the  counties  were  in  arrears  of  payment  of  their  taxes,  so 
that  he  could  not  sink  the  bills  of  credit  as  directed  by  law;  also  be- 
cause, when  upon  this  complaint  the  attorney-general  of  the  province 
was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  delinquent 
counties  for  the  proper  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  in  case  of  non- 
compliance to  sue  them  according  to  law,  the  taxes  did  not  come  in 
with  any  greater  regularity.'  "This  act  was  made  upon  the  deficien- 
cies, that  have  happened  in  the  produce  of  duties,  laid  for  to  raise  a 
revenue  and  to  sink  these  bills,  which  not  being  sufficient  for  the 
revenue  alone  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  other  service  for  two 
years  longer.*'-  The  bills  of  171.1,  however,  refused  to  die  without  a 
further  struggle  for  prolonged  life.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  '!000  ounces 
of  plate  were  still  unredeemed,  and  the  sinking  of  them  was  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  revenue,  which  was  not  sufficient  even  for  the  sup- 
port of  government;  hence  a  law  continuing  the  currency  of  bills 
for  the  given  amount  until  July  1,  1724,  was  enactcil  in  December, 
1722,  and  in  November,  1724,  a  new  law  became  necessary  to  extin- 
guish these  superannuated  bills.3 

The  law  of  July  5,  1715,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  adjust  and  slate  the  debts  still  due  by  the  colony.  When 
the  commission  laid  the  result  of  their  investigations  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  it  was  decided  to  pay  all  the  outstanding  debts  and  to 
raise  such  sums  as  were  required  for  this  and  other  similar  purposes. 
This  was  done  by  enacting,  December  2:1,1717,  the  law  "for  paying 
and  discharging  several  del  its  due  from  this  colon  y,  to  the  persons 
therein  named;  and  for  raising  and  putting  into  the  hands  of  tin; 
Treasurer  of  this  colony  several  quantities  of  plate,  to  be  applied  to 
the  public  and  necessary  uses  of  this  colony,  and  to  make  bills  of 
credit  to  the  value  of  41,5174  ounces  [equal  to  t'li;,o"ll7]  of  plate  for  that 
purpose.*"  For  sinking  these  new  bills,  the  "Second  Long  Bills,*'  a 
duty  of  one  and  one  half  ounces  of  plate  was  laid  on  every  tun  of 
wine,  and  of  two  and  one  half  grains  on  every  gallon  of  rum,  brandy, 
etc.,  imported  for  the  following  seventeen  years.  Shortly  before  the 
passage  of  this  act,  Governor  Hunter  wrote  to  ^lr.  William  Popple, 
secretary  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  later  governor  of  Bermuda: 
"Navigation  and  trade  of  this  place  have  vastly  increased  of  late, 

1  Council  Minute-.  JISS  .  XI.  :m.  f.,r  iMii.-lini:  I. ill-  <■(  riv.lii.  -ini.-k  in  IT!'-.  ;.).(.r..- 

*  S.  Y.  Col.  Hist..  V.  CHI.  j.i-i.it.—  LlJiH);        IV  paiini;  ,-h:in.'.  -  «.f  priMum 

3  Act  for  supplying  tti<-  drli.-iwirv  in  the  fund  siirniin;  tin  *,-  l.ilK  tio*  !.-.  '<'•■! 
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which  in  a  great  measure  is  owing  to  the  currency  of  bills  of  credit 
upon  so  good  and  solid  a  fund  as  that  of  the  excise,  our  bills  being 
on  the  exchange  of  Boston  25  p.  ct.  better  than  their  own." 1  "With 
such  positive  and  favorable  testimony  of  New -York  credit  before 
us,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  objections  should  have  been 
raised  to  the  new  emission  of  bills,  unless  some  of  the  opponents 
were  afraid  that  with  a  greater  volume  of  circulating  medium  in 
the  province,  their  own  profits  would  decrease.  A  passage  in  the 
letter  of  Governor  Hunter,  in  which  he  transmits  the  act  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  January  27,  171  J,3  seems  to  indicate 
this  to  have  been  the  true  reason  for  the  opposition :  "  The  cry  which 
a  few  made  against  striking  more  bills,  has  no  ground  or  foundation 
for  their  being  real  funds  given  for  the  sinking  such  bills  they  can 
have  no  less  credit  than  the  former,  which  are  at  this  present  time 
25  p.  ct.  better  than  those  of  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  in 
some  50  p.  ct.  even  in  their  own  trading  towns,  and  I  do  affirm,  that 
since  the  circulation  of  these  bills  the  trade  of  this  place  has  in- 
creased at  least  above  one  half  of  what  it  was.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  circulation  enables  the  many  to  trade  to  some  small 
loss  to  the  few,  who  had  monopolized  it,  and  that  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  cry." 

People,  and  least  of  all  the  merchants  of  England,  trading  to  New- 
York,  had  not  yet  learned  that  a  measure  benefiting  the  majority 
must  be  a  good  measure  and  upheld  as  such.  Therefore  the  New- 
York  members  of  previous  assemblies,  Messrs.  Jacobus  van  Cortlandt, 
Stephen  de  Lancey,  Samuel  Bayard,  and  John  Reade,  had  been  averse 
to  the  increase  of  bills,  but  the  new  Assembly,  beginning  its  legislative 
life  June  5,  1716,  to  which  New-York  city  and  county  had  returned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Provoost,  Captain  John  Jansen,  Captain 
Garret  van  Home,  and  Jacobus  Kipp,  overcame  the  sentiments 
"which,"  says  Governor  Hunter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  August  7, 
1718,  "have  during  all  my  time  strenuously  opposed  all  public  settle- 
ment and  support  of  Government,  and  if  I  had  not  had  the  good 
luck  to  have  left  them  out  in  the  last  election  for  city  members  there 
never  had  been  any  such  settlement."  Seeing  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  law  in  New- York  frustrated,  the  opponents  to  it 
tried  a  method  very  common  to-day  in  legislative  circles,— lobbying 
in  the  Board  of  Trade, — their  agent  being  Mr.  Baker,  a  London  mer- 
chant,3 to  whom  they  remitted  money  for  that  purpose.  Governor 
Hunter,  on  learning  of  this  scheme,  immediately  informed  Mr.  A. 
Philips,  the  agent  of  the  province  of  New- York  in  London,  thereof.4 

The  efforts  of  the  lobbyist  were  unsuccessful,  although  he  had  been 
strengthened  in  his  position  by  a  petition  of  the  London  merchants 

l  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  494.  a  ibid.,  500.  a  Ibid.,  514.  4  Ibid.,  516. 
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trading  to  New- York,  who  represented  that  the  new  bills  would  he  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  New- York  trade  They  claimed  that  the  bills  of 
1714  had  decreased  in  value,  since  tin1  issue  of  1717,  by  nine  to  ten 
per  cent.,  while  the  governor  and  council  of  New-York  stated  that  the 
difference  against  gold  in  New-York  and  in  Pennsylvania,  '*  where 
there  is  no  paper  credit,"  was  little  more  than  one  half  per  cent.,  and 
against  current  silver  little  or  nothing.  The  Lords  of  Trade  took  an- 
other view  of  the  case;  they  thought  that  if  the  credit  of  these  bills 
were  maintained  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  creating  them,  the 
trade  of  the  province  would  be  greatly  encouraged  and  facilitated,  as 
that  appeared  to  have  been  the  cast'  since  the  first  bills  were  issued. 
They  therefore  recommended  the  approval  bythe  king  of  the  New- York 
act,  but  they  also  suggested  that  henceforth  "the  (lovernour  should 
be  enjoyned  by  bis  Majesty's  command  .  not  to  give  his  assent  to 
any  other  bill  of  tins  nature  and  to  transmit  to  .  .  this  board  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  sinking  the  bills  of  credit 
and  of  the  amount  of  the  bills  accordingly  sunk."  1  iioth  recommenda- 
tions of  approval  and  suggestion  were  favorably  acted  upon  in  council, 
May  I!',  17:20,  and  the  21,921  bills,  of  denominations  varying  from  fj 
pennyweight  to  10  ounces  of  plate  and  representing  the  sum  of  t  Hi,(i07 
or  41  1 7^  ounces  of  plate,  which  had  already  been  circulating  for  two 
ye:irs,  became  legal  tender  by  royal  assent.  They  differed  in  form 
and  description  very  much  from  former  bills.  The  arms  of  the  city 
of  New-York  were  printed  in  the  middle  of  each  bill,  the  quantity  of 
plate  represented  by  it  being  given  at  Hie  top.  Their  currency  was 
limited  to  1740,  hence  "long  bill,''  and  of  the  whole  amount  issued 
€bv>.">l  were  canceled. 

The  first  assembly  meeting  under  the  administration  of  ( iovernor 
Burnet  granted  a  supply  to  his  Majesty  for  supporting  the  govern- 
ment during  five  years,  November  1!*,  1720,  and  directed  the  issue  of 
10,71">  bills,  in  value  from  2  pwt.  12  grs.  of  plate  to  s  pwt.  is  ^rs., 
amounting  to  5000  ounces  (.£2000).  It  was  expected  that  the  revenues 
during  these  five  years  would  enable  the  treasurer  to  cancel  all  tli'-sc 
bills,  but  as  the  receipts  from  taxes  and  duties  were  also  required  for 
the  cancelation  of  previous  emissions,  the  bills  of  1720  were  kept  in 
circulation  until  September  1,  17:::;,  and  £1*00  s*.  i»f.  were  finally 
canceled.  The  treasurer  was  prohibited  to  reissue  bills  which  had 
come  into  his  hands,  and  as  the  cash  current  in  the  province  consisted 
only  of  such  bills  and  a  few  lion  dollars/  we  need  not  wonder  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  pay  what  was  due  by  the  government.  This 

i  ssitated  new  lulls,  which  were  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  0, 

172:'.,  for  "raising  and  levying  the  quantity  of  ">:''">0  ounces  of  plate 

l  X.  Y.  C..I.  Hist.,  V.  7,?2. 
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(£2140)  .  and  for  striking  and  making  bills  of  credit  of  that 
value."  Governor  Burnet  justifies  giving  his  consent  to  this  act  by- 
saying  that  it  was  "  altogether  for  the  public  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  greatest  part  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which 
arose  by  the  arrears  of  fees  due  to  the  Auditor  General,  amounting  to 
£2232." 1  This  was  the  last  bill  with  the  expression  of  its  value  in 
plate.  It  was  divided  only  in  two  denominations,  243  bills  of  11  ozs.  5 
pwt.  of  plate,  and  299  of  8  ozs.  15  pwt. ;  their  currency  was  limited 
to  July  1, 1726,  and  about  5088  ounces,  or  £2122  10s.  6d.,  of  them  were 
canceled.  In  the  following  year,  it  became  necessary  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  redemption  of  bills  which,  belonging  to  former  issues, 
had  by  long  use  become  torn  and  defaced.  For  this  purpose  two 
issues  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  exchange.  Their 
currency  was  limited  to  July  1, 1729,  when  the  commissioners  for  can- 
celing them  reported  that  of  the  issue  of  July  22,  which  comprised 
19,400  bills,  representing  £3000,  in  value  from  one  to  twelve  shil- 
lings, and  of  the  14,925  bills  of  July  24,  of  one  shilling  and  threepence 
to  three  pounds  twelve  shillings  denomination,  representing  £6630, 
altogether  £9469  16s.  6d.  had  been  canceled.  What  Governor  Burnet 
says  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  November  21,  1724,  in  comment  on  the 
two  last  mentioned  acts,  namely,  "  The  constant  use  of  these  bills  in 
the  market  and  among  common  people  had  destroyed  so  many  of 
them,  that  it  was  necessary  in  common  justice,  to  find  a  way  to 
exchange  them  when  no  longer  fit  to  pass,"2  applies  also  to  the  law 
of  November  11, 1727,  which  directs  the  emission  of  18,200  bills  in 
the  same  denominations  and  form  as  those  of  July  22, 1724,  amount- 
ing to  £3000,  of  which  £2858  18s.  6d.  were  canceled,  and  of  October 
17, 1730,  authorizing  the  making  of  9000  bills  in  denominations  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings,  to  the  amount  of  £3000,  of 
which  £2999  10s.  were  redeemed.  Both  these  issues  bore  the  imprint 
of  the  first  printing-house  in  New-York,  William  Bradford's. 

The  financial  activity  of  the  General  Assembly  confined  itself  during 
the  eight  years  next  following  the  issue  of  1724  to  acts  for  continuing 
bills  of  credit  formerly  made.  The  laws  of  November  10,  1725,  of 
June  37,  1726,  of  August  31,  1728,  of  July  12, 1729,  of  October  17, 
1730,  and  of  October  14,  1732,  were  all  in  favor  of  gradually  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  bills  of  1720  until  the  year  1733.  The  reason 
given  by  the  governor  for  these  acts  was  always  a  "deficiency  in  the 
revenue."  The  last-named  act,  of  October  14,  1732,  "  to  repeal  the 
act  and  to  cancel  the  bills  of  credit  therein  mentioned,"  met  with 
opposition  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  who  thought  certain  clauses  in  it, 
relating  to  duties  on  slaves,  European  and  East  India  goods,  pre- 

1  Cadwalladev  Colden's  "Account  of  the  Trade  of  New-York,"  Col.  Hist.,  V.  700 
2  N.  Y.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  75a. 
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judicial  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  tin-  kingdom;  but,  nisidi-riuir 
the  inconveniencies  and  confusion  to  arise  in  New- York  if  this  art, 
which  settles  funds  for  the  support  of  government,  wen:  repealed,  the 
Lords  of  Trade  proposed  to  let  it  ly  by  for  the  present  and  to  desire 
the  <Tovernour  and  Assembly  of  New- York  in  repeal  the  ohjedionahle 
clauses  and  make  prov  isions  for  other  funds."1 

"In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe  we  are  not  without 
apprehension  that  (treat  Britain  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  part  in 
the  wars,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  act  "  to  strike  and  make  current 
bills  of  credit  to  the  value  of  j-lii.nw)."  passed  November  i»S.  I7:U. 
This  sum  was  principally  to  be  used  for  building  fortifications,  and 
the  bills  of  credit  representing  it,  being  smaller  in  size  than  those  of 
any  former  issues,  required  a  new  stamp.  Charles  le  Koux  was,  by 
the  law,  intrusted  with  the  engraving  of  ten  new  stamps  of  adequate 
size,  all  with  the  arms  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  which  lie  was  to 
receive  Cl~>  in  the  new  bills;  William  Bradford  was  allowed  for 
printing  and  for  the  paper  tor  the  same,  for  pens  and  ink  used  bv  the 
signers,  i!S;  and  the  signers,  John  Cruger,  Frederick  Philippe,  Cor- 
nelius van  Home,  and  Stephen  Bayard,  might  have  also  £S,  "if  tliey 
please  to  receive  the  same.'"  Such  an  allowance  of  is  had  been 
made  to  the  signers  of  all  previous  emissions,  excepting  the  bills  of 
November  1],  172U,  when  the  act  creating  them  directed  that  the 
service  of  signing  the  reissues  should  be  gratuitous.  The  emission  of 
17;  U,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city  on  the  left  side,  was  divided  into 
II20U  bills  of  from  five-shilling  to  ten-pound  denominations,  to  be 
current  until  March  _">,  1740.  For  their  final  redemption  the  net  laid 
duties  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  on  goods,  and  on  slaves,  and  the 
amount  of  bills  canceled  was  reported  to  lie  £n,-~>7(>  b'l.s-. 

The  decay  of  trade,  and  other  difficulties  under  which  the  colony 
had  the  misfortune  to  labor,  created  such  a  deficiency  in  the  funds 
granted  for  the  support  of  government,  that  not  only  the  salaries  of 
the  public  officers,  but  also  other  debts,  remained  unpaid  for  two 
years.  The  merchants  suggested  a  tax  on  lands,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  country  members,  who  had  a  majority  in  the  house,  while  u  dis- 
position to  increase  the  currency  by  a  new  emission  of  paper  money 
was  met  by  the  argument  that  the  province  was  already  too  poor  to 
bear  additional  taxation.  The  solution  of  this  vexatious  question 
was  in  reality  opposed  or  made  impossible  by  the  moneyed  men,  who 
feared  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  would  be  reduced  to  seven  per 
cent.,  as  it  was  done  -in  17; IS,  when  the  Assembly  wanted  to  make  it 
six,  but  gave  wav  to  the  council's  amendment  to  seven.  Even  the 
lieutenant-governor's  (George  Clarke)  threat  that  he  would  dissolve 
the  Assembly  and  send  them  home  like  naughty  school-boy-,  if  ihey 
i  N  Y.  ('..I.  lli-i..  V[ 
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did  not  make  provisions  for  paying  the  salaries  in  arrears,  amounting 
then  to  £9000,  and  the  debts  of  the  government,  had  no  effect.  But 
when  the  newly  elected  Assembly,  which  had  met  only  for  a  few  days 
in  the  spring  of  1737,  met  for  the  fall  session,  they  acted  upon  the 
lieutenant-governor's  recommendation  to  grant  an  honorable  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  on  December  16,  1737,  passed 
an  act  "for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  payments  of  the  debts  and 
for  the  better  support  of  the  Government,  etc.,"  which  authorized  the 
emission  of  32,000  bills  of  credit,  representing,  in  from  five-shilling 
to  ten-pound  denominations,  the^um  of  £48,350.  Care  was  taken  by 
the  lawmakers  to  prevent  counterfeiting,  by  having  twenty-eight  new 
dies  for  the  sides  of  the  bills  engraved  by  Charles  le  Koux,  which, 
after  delivery  to  the  treasurer,  were  by  that  officer  to  be  handed,  with 
the  ten  stamps  of  the  arms  of  the  city,  to  John  Peter  Zenger,  intrusted 
with  the  printing  of  the  bills.  The  issue  of  more  bills  had  become  a 
political  question,  and  therefore  the  new  Assembly  tried  to  make  this 
law  appear  as  a  benefit  to  the  country  in  general,  by  reserving  £40,000 
of  the  new  emission  for  the  purposes  of  a  loan,  and  by  creating  loan 
officers  for  every  county,  to  whom  the  foregoing  reserved  amount  was 
distributed,  New-York  city  and  county  coming  in  for  £10,000,  King's 
County  for  £2400,  Queen's  for  £6000,  Westchester  for  £4000,  and 
Richmond  for  £1600.  The  loan  officers  were  authorized  to  loan  the 
sums  placed  in  their  hands  on  good  mortgages,  in  amounts  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  for  twelve 
years.  The  currency  of  these  new  bills  was,  by  an  act  passed  De- 
cember 17,  1743,  extended  to  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  1754,  but 
only  £43,153  15s.  ever  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  officers — the 
justices  and  supervisors  of  the  respective  counties — charged  with  theii 
cancelation.  It  is  possible  that  the  counterfeiting  trade  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  failure  to  pay  the  bills  for  a  legal  equivalent. 
In  July,  1739,  the  council  of  the  province  was  informed  that  several 
of  the  bills  of  five  and  ten  shillings  of  1734,  and  "  large  parcels  "  ot 
forty-shilling  bills  of  1737,  were  counterfeited,  the  latter  having  been 
printed  in  Ireland  and  imported.1  Five-pound  bills  had  been  made 
out  of  five-shilling  bills  by  "  raising  out "  the  word  "  shillings  "  and 
pasting  over  the  erasure  a  slip  with  the  word  "  pounds,"  in  a  different 
type,  at  the  top  as  well  as  in  the  body  and  at  the  foot;  while  the  true 
five-pound  bill  had  the  word  "five"  in  letters  at  each  corner  of  the 
escutcheon  or  "nourishing"  in  the  top,  "separate  and  apart  each 
from  the  other,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  castle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
'flourishing,'  the  numeral  V,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  forged 
bills."  Ten-pound  notes  were  counterfeited  as  clumsily,  for  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  indicated  record  of  the  forged  bills  shows  thai 

1  Council  Minutes,  MSS.,  XIX.  21  et  seq. 
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tlif  falsifiers  omitted  the  must  essential  marks  and  inserted  letters 
where  there  were  none  in  the  true  notes. 

The  act  of  17 Hi,  laying  an  excise  on  all  strong  liquors  sold  in  the 
province,  to  provide  for  a  fund  to  cancel  hills  of  credit,  had  expired 
by  its  own  limitation  in  17:14,  but  had  annually  been  revived  with- 
out material  amendments;  hut  now  the  time  approached  when  the 
issues  of  1714  and  1717  were  legally  required  to  give  up  their  lives. 
About  one  half  of  the  original  amount  of  .£44,:Js7  was  still  uncan- 
celed. The  Assembly  showed  an  inclination  to  extend  the  act  of 
17 hi  as  well  as  the  currency  of  the  bills  of  credit,  bul  Lieutenant-*  Jov- 
ernor  Clarke  was  not  satisfied  with  so  small  a  concession;  he  wanted 
them  to  abrogate  the  system  of  granting  only  yearly  supplier  to  the 
government  and  specifying  the  application  of  the  funds.  As  the 
Assembly  then  elected  and  sitting  was  not  amenable  to  the  governor's 
views,  he  dissolved  them,  <  Mober  -jn,  17:!S,  with  the  words:  "  I  offered 
to  continue  the  sinking  fund,  if  you  would  give  such  a  revenue  as 
former  assemblies  have  done.  You  sent  yesterday  two  of  your  mem- 
bers to  acquaint  me  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  you  not  to 
pass  any  bill  for  the  grant  of  money  for  support  of  government,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  the  bills  i>sued  in  1714  and  J  717,  as  also  the 
excise  act,  should  be  continued  from  November  1,  17:!!*,  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  cancel  and  destroy  them  [sic!]  bills."  He  also 
told  the  Assembly  that  they  had  taken  such  "presumptuous,  daring, 
and  unprecedented  steps"  that  with  honor  he  could  not  sutler  them 
to  sit  any  longer.1 

The  newly  elected  Assembly  met  March  'J7,  17:!!*,  but  could  not  be 
led,  any  more  than  the  former,  in  the  ways  the  lieutenant-governor 
had  pointed  ,>ut.  Convinced  that  a  new  appeal  to  the  voters  would 
only  result  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  same  mind  as  their  pre- 
decessors, he  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  of  *  Mober  -■"), 
17:!! i.  "further  to  continue  the  duty  of  excise  and  the  currency  of 
the  bills  of  credit  emitted  thereon;  and  to  strike  some  new  bills  for 
exchanging  such  old  ones  as  are  or  may  be  unfit  to  circulate."'  The 
duties  were  continued  to  November  1,  17.">7,  the  currency  of  the  bills 
for  ten  years  more, — that  is,  to  17li7. —  and  the  amount  represented  by 
the  DCl'm  new  bills  ordered  to  bo  isMied  was  flO,(HH),  divided  into 
notes  of  from  Jive  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  Although  the  credit  of 
Xi'W-York  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  new  issue  of  paper  money 
that  the  exchange,  "  which  was  last  year  seventy  per  cent.,'  says 
biciiteiiant-liovernor  Clarke  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  August  4.  17h>. 
"is  now  sixty-five,  and  silver  which  was  then  !>  .'!  per  ounce,  is  now 
S  10  or  !)  at  the  most,'1  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol  were  made  afraid  by  it  and  induced  Parliament  to  pas*  in 

l  Council  Minnl.  s.  }1SS  .  XVIII.  Mil  '-'  N.  Y.         lli-t.,  VI.  Mill 
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June,  1739,1  resolutions  asking  for  the  preparation  of  a  statement 
showing  the  rate  at  which  gold  and  silver  coins  were  current  in  the 
English  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  issued  there  since  1700,  the  provisions  made  for  sinking  these 
bills,  and  the  amount  canceled.  The  result  was  a  revival  of  the  in- 
struction to  the  governors  not  to  give  assent  to  any  act  for  issuing 
bills  of  credit,  unless  a  clause  therein  declared  that  it  should  not 
take  effect  until  approved  by  the  king.  As  these  instructions  were 
not  strictly  enforced  in  New-York,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1744,  to  prevent  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  but  it  never  became  a  law. 

The  French  looked  upon  the  purchase  made  by  Pennsylvania  at 
Lancaster  in  1744  as  an  invasion  of  their  own  territory,  and 
resented  it  by  a  declaration  of  war.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  this  war,  which  lasted  until  1748,  New- York  did  not  make  great 
efforts  to  assist  her  sister  colonies.  The  Assembly  passed  in 
February,  174§,  an  act  "for  emitting  bills  of  credit  to  the  value  of 
£10,000  for  the  uses  therein  mentioned,  and  for  raising  and  collecting 
the  sum  of  £10,000  for  sinking  and  cancelling  said  bills."  The  coun- 
cil found  it  necessary  to  make  some  amendments  to  it,  and  asked  the 
Assembly  for  a  conference ;  but  this  body  refused  it,  saying,  "  The 
bill  is  a  money  bill,  therefore  we  cannot  consent  to  any  conference 
with  the  council  about  it."  The  council  then  published  their  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  bill.3  When,  however,  the  eastern  settlements  be- 
came involved,  the  anti-G-allican  furor  was  also  strong  enough  in 
New-York  to  make»the  Assembly  think  of  "the  honor  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  security  of  this  colony,"  and  to  "  provide  means  for  the  best 
defence "  thereof.  An  act  "  for  raising  £13,000  by  a  tax  on  real  and 
personal  estates  for  the  more  effectual  fortifying  this  colony,  for  the 
emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  like  sum,  etc.,"  was  passed  May  3, 
1746.  The  amount  thus  appropriated  was  to  be  canceled  in  three 
years  by  an  annual  tax,  of  which  New- York  city  and  county  was  to 
raise  each  year  £1444  85.  lid,  King's  County  £254  18s.  0£&,  Queen's 
£487  9s.  5i&,  Richmond  £131  6s.  3&d,  "Westchester  £240  14s.  8*& 
Their  currency  was  limited  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1748, 
and  they  were  printed  by  James  Parker.  Of  the  amount  issued, 
£12,618  12s.  came  back  for  cancelation. 

Within  a  few  weeks  (July  15}  the  Assembly  "  was  constrained,  but 
with  the  greatest  regret"  (to  quote  their  own  words),  to  order  a  fur- 
ther issue,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
act  "for  raising  a  supply  of  £40,000  by  a  tax  on  estates  real  and 
personal,  for  carrying  on  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada ; 
for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  like  sum,  and  for  sinking  and  can- 
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celling  the  said  bills  in  short  periods,"  authorized  the  issue  of  1 1,1(51 
bills  of  from  ten-shilling  to  ten-pound  denominations  whieli  were  to 
he  current untilJanuary,  17.">h',  and  to  lie  canceled  by  an  annual  tax 
levy  of  £5000.  They  were,  like  the  last  and  all  following  up  to  the 
issue  of  March  24,  1 758,  printed  by  James  Parker,  and  were  tin-  first 
bearing  under  the  impression  of  the  city  arms  the  motto,  "  lis  death 
to  counterfeit  this  bill/'  But  even  this  additional  grant  of  .€40,000 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditures  caused  by  the  war,  by  the 
bounties  paid  to  volunteers,  and  by  the  presents  made  to  the  Indian 
allies.  The  war  was  popular  among  the  people;  therefore,  "willing 
rather  to  exceed  than  to  fall  short  in  supplies  on  this  important  occa- 
sion," the  Assembly  enacted,  November  -'),  1747,  a  law  "  for  raising  a 
supply  of  t'2S,000  by  a  tax  on  estates  real  and  personal,  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  several  services  necessary  fur  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers and  annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the 
like  sum,  and  for  sinking  and  cancelling  the  said  bills  in  short  peri- 
ods."' The  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  thus  granted  were  divided 
into  8450  bills  of  twenty-shilling,  two-,  three-,  five-,  and  ten-pound 
denominations,  and  were  given  currency  until  November  L'5,  1750, 
when  £27,01)8  were  reported  as  canceled  by  a  yearly  tax  levy  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

(iovernor  George  Clinton  did  nof  give  his  assent  readily  to  these 
three  bills,  as  his  instructions  direeted  him  "not  to  give  his  absent 
to  or  pass  any  act,  whereby  bills  of  credit  may  be  struck  or  issued  in 
lieu  of  money,  without  a  clause  being  inserted  in  such  net,  declaring, 
that  I  lie  same  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been  approved  by  his 
Ma.je-.ty."  Upon  consulting  the  council  in  this  dilemma. —  for  lie  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  "putting  the  colony  into  a  proper  posture  of 
det'enee," — he  was  told  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  best  to  obey  the 
royal  instructions,  but  in  these  cases  they  would  advise  him  to  devi- 
ate from  them,  and  consider  the  necessities  of  tin*  service  good 
reasons  for  giving  his  assent.1  in  transmitting  this  act  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  November  o(),  1747,  Governor  George  Clinton  gives  vent,  to 
the  bitter  feeling  occasioned  by  the  position  which  the  Assembly  was 
assuming.  He  says:  "The  assemblies  of  this  province  have  long 
since  taken  hold  of  every  necessity  or  want  the  Government  is  in  of 
their  assistance,  to  incroach  on  the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  assume 
to  themselves  new  powers.  .  I  can  think  of  no  nieihod  to  remedy 
these  attempts  of  the  Assembly  on  the  administration,  but  either  by 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  or  his  Majesty's  disallowing  all  or  a 
i-'i-eat  number  of  the  money  bills,  by  which  paper  bills  are  made  cur- 
rent money,  because  it  is  in  these  bills,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
money,  that  they  incroach   on  the  prerogative  and  reward  their 
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friends.  But  if  instructions  were  given  to  assent  to  making  such 
quantities  of  those  bills  current  again  as  shall  be  found  necessary, 
under  such  conditions  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  fund  always  for  the  support  of  his  Government 
during  the  currency  of  those  bills,  it  might  in  some  measure  check 
this  growing  power." 1  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke  had  already  for 
other  reasons  suggested  something  similar,  when  directed  to  enforce 
the  act  of  Parliament,  6  Anne  30,  for  ascertaining,  etc.  Payments  had 
been  made,  and  were  being  made,  in  paper  money  and  silver  sent  to 
England  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  but  the  act  mentioned  obliged 
nobody  to  take  silver  in  payment ;  his  advice,  therefore,  was  to  put 
all  the  money  in  the  plantations  on  the  sterling  footing,— that  is,  to 
make  it  almost  irredeemable, — and  then  the  merchants  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  would  be  satisfied.3 

The  four  years  of  peace  following  the  close  of  the  war  in  1748  did 
not  require  any  more  sums  to  be  raised  by  bills  of  credit  for  expe- 
ditions against  the  French,  and  the  revenues  were  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  Therefore  the  legislature  resolved  that 
former  issues  of  paper  money  had  not  been  canceled  as  the  laws 
directed,  because  the  persons  charged  with  that  duty  had  neglected 
to  perform  it,  had  died  or  removed  from  the  province,  and  "to  the  end 
that  the  estimation  and  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  may  not  be  lessened 
and  no  person  may  suffer  for  the  want  of  a  due,  strict  and  orderly 
cancelling,"  they  passed,  April  8, 1748,  an  act  "  for  the  more  effectual 
cancelling  of  the  bills  of  credit  of  this  colony."  David  Jones,  Paul 
Richard,  Cornelius  van  Home,  and  Henry  Cruger,  appointed  commis- 
sioners under  this  act,3  were  to  meet  in  the  treasurer's  office,  in  the 
first  week  of  June  and  November  each  year,  and  there  see  that  the 
bills  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  and  ripe  for  can- 
celation were  burned  to  ashes.  The  treasurer  was  directed  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  bills  he  had  ready  for  the  holocaust,  and  the 
speaker  was  to  publish  annually  in  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  the 
state  of  the  funds  for  canceling  the  bills.  The  causa  movens  of  this  act 
or  of  some  of  its  clauses  may  be  found  in  the  political  situation,  in  the 
disagreement  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  some  of  the 
higher  officers  siding  with  the  latter;  hence  the  accusation  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  against  the  treasurer,  Abraham  de  Peyster,  Novem- 
ber 22, 1749:  "After  considerable  sums  are  brought  into  the  Treasury 
to  be  cancelled,  the  Treasurer  has  it  in  his  power  to  send  these  bills 
abroad  again  for  his  own  benefit  or  the  benefit  of  his  friends.  That 
he  actually  does  this,  is  put  out  of  question  by  numbers  of  bills  now 
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passing  current,  which  by  the  nets  by  which  they  are  emitted  ought 
to  have  been  cancelled  several  years  since  and  it  is  like-wise  confirmed 
by  the  Treasurer's  disobedience  to  an  order,  which  1  sent  him  in  June 
last."1  As  the  order  was  only  to  furnish  the  governor  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  colony,  or  of  the  bills  of  credit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  some  quest  inns 
from  the  home  authorities,  the 
refusal  by  the  treasurer  may  be 
interpreted  as  Governor  Clinton 
does.  Although  about  £70,000  of 
all  the  emissions  since  17011  had 
not  yet  been  canceled, the  credit  of 
New-York  had  not  been  as  badlv 
unpaired  as  that  ot  the  eastern  op  PKAt,E 

colonies.  The  rate  of  exchange  for 

I' 100  sterling,  which  bad  been  ICO  in  1740,  had  risen  to  100  in  1748, 
while  in  New  England  it  bad  advanced  from  525  in  1740  to  1100  in 
174S.  The  act  of  October  25,  17:50,  had  already  continued  the  excise 
act  of  1713  until  1757,  but  as  the  time  for  its  expiration  drew  nearer, 
the  legislature  discovered  that  it  had  long  been  their  iutention  to 
establish  a  seminary  in  the  colony  for  tin;  education  of  youth  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  and  "as  at  present  no  other  means  can  be 
devised,  than  by  a  further  continuance"  of  the  before-mentioned  act 
of  171 they  passed  a  law,  July  4, 175:!,  "further  to  continue  the  duty 
of  excise  and  the  currency  of  the  bills  of  credit  emitted  thereon.1'  The 
said  duty  was  extended  to  the  year  1707,  and  for  seven  years  to  follow 
£500  yearly  were  to  be  paid  out  of  this  revenue  to  the  trustees  of 
the  college,  and  all  the  residue  to  be  used  for  the  canceling  of  notes 
issued  on  the  credit  of  the  excise  fund. 

The  English  invasion  of  territory  first  discovered  ami  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  his  king  by  a  Frenchman,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  1752.  New- York,  one  of  the  colonies  whose  special 
interest  it  was  to  keep  the  French  out  of  the  territory  along  the  I  )hio, 
did  at  first  nothing,  although  Lieutenant-Governor  do  Lancey  had 
in  May,  1754,  asked  the  Lords  of  Trade  for  leave  to  pass  a  bill  for 
emitting  £20,000  in  bills  of  credit,  "to  1m'  put  out  at  interest  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  at  six  per  cent,  and  then  to  lie  paid  into  the 
Treasury  and  sunk."  He  intended  to  apply  the  interest  (11200)  in 
building  and  supporting  the  fortifications  on  the  frontiers.  "The 
Assembly,"  he  continues,  "are  averse  to  taxes  at  this  time;  those  nf 
the  last  war  not  being  yet  at  an  end,  it  seems  to  me  this  measure  is 
most  likely  to  go  down  with  them  and  1  cannot  think  it  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency,  fur  from  the  h.-sl  iu- 
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formation  I  could  obtain,  we  have  about  £115,000  paper  currency 
and  we  now  sink  annually  by  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose £9500.B1 

But  when  news  came  of  the  great  number  of  French  troops  passing 
Oswego  on  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  surrender  to  them  of  the 
English  fort  in  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  New-York  became  greatly  alarmed  for  their  own  safety.  A 
deputation,  headed  by  the  New-York  city  and  county  members  of 
the  Assembly  and  Colonel  Beekman  of  Duchess  County,  called  upon 
the  governor,  January  10,  1755,#asking  him  to  convene  the  legis- 
lature for  taking  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  city  and  province. 
They  admitted  that  a  sum  sufficient  for  present  emergencies  could 
not  be  raised  as  quickly  as  needed,  and  that  therefore  a  new  emission 
of  paper  bills  was  required.  The  governor  told  them  that  at  their 
last  session  the  Assembly  had  refused  to  pass  any  law  for  the  issue  of 
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bills  of  credit  subject  to  the  royal  restrictions,  but  "  if  the  Assembly 
should  still  persist  in  such  refusal,  he  would  think  himself  justified  in 
giving  his  assent  to  a  law  for  striking  £40,000  in  bills  of  credit."  The 
council,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
they  should  be  "  averse  to  the  advising  such  a  step,"  but  in  this  case 
necessity  would  compel  them  not  to  offer  any  objections ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  suggested  that  £50,000  would  be  required.-  Au  act  was 
passed,  February  19,  1755,  "for  raising  a  supply  of  £45,000  by  a  tax 
on  estates  real  and  personal,  for  putting  this  colony  into  a  proper 
posture  of  defeuce,  for  furthering  his  Majesty's  designs  against  his 
enemies  in  North  America,  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  the  like 
sum,  and  for  sinking  and  cancelling  the  said  bills  in  short  periods." 
It  had  required  long  negotiations  between  the  governor  and  the  As- 
sembly to  bring  about  this  law.    The  governor  needed  money  to 
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build  a  fort  on  the  upper  Hudson  and  other  fort  i  Heat  ions  on  the  fron- 
tier, but  an  net  of  Parliament  passed  in  17.">1  forbade  a  new  issue  of 
paper  inonry.  The  members  of  flu-  Assembly,  when  at  home',  were 
constantly  hearing  of  the  heavy  taxation  made  necessary  by  former 
issues, and  said  tliese  circumstances  "render  it  impracticable  for  us  to 
raise  sueli  further  sums  as  appear 

necessary  in  any  other  manner  than   ^  OXr,  <'K,\'I'. 

bv  a  paper  emission.  But  to  emit  ^  Tki'n,T„,i,1,1oi'it1ei'liyHr  i 
I  tills  of  credit  without  making  them        on  Onuwi,  '  ~  ^ 

a  lawful  tender,  we  are  confident  will   \'A        ()XE    I  CENT 
be  absolutely  useless,  for  no  man  in    g  ^  DefrM^,mi  j| 

the  province  will  be  willing  to  accept  %y  Bj uni^r rfa^j-uiiuiuiiim , 
that  for  money  which  he  knows  that  5^  &<£c&usze6. 
another  may  refuse  to  receive  as  \  hvjii 
money  from  him,  and  if  a  law  eve 
under  this  restriction  must  have  its  execution  suspended  till  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  can  be  known,  this  his  Majesty's  loyal  colony 
may  fall  a  prey  to  some  ynemy."  Then  the  governor  suggested 
the  insertion  of  a  saving  clause,  that  the  (alls  should  not  lie  legal 
tender  for  debts  contracted  in  Great  Britain.  The  Assembly,  re- 
fusing to  adopt  this  suggestion,  adjourned.  Before  their  reas- 
sembling such  advices  were  received  from  England  that  they  soon 
passed  the  above-quoted  act,  authorizing  the  emission  of  ]2,j55  bills 
in  from  ten-shilling  to  ten-pound  notes,  to  be  current  until  the 
first  Tuesday  of  November,  1761.  Only  C\i>.:>'2~)  of  this  issue  were 
ever  canceled,  a  smaller  percentage  than  previously  redeemed,  which 
may  again  have  been  caused  by  the  interference  of  counterfeiters. 
Owen  Sullivan  confessed,  in  the  summer  of  17f)6,  that  there  were 
several  plates  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  official  plates,  and  that  he 
had  used  them  in  forging  colonial  bills  of  credit.  lie  was  executed  for 
the  crime,  but  the  plates  were  not  recovered,  so  thai  a  law  11  more 
effectually  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  the  paper 
currency  of  this  colony"  was  passed  -Inly  9,  1 7 r> t i ,  threatening  with 
death,  "without  benefit  of  clergy,"  the  parties  who  held  the  plates 
concealed,  if  found  in  their  possession. 

The  ice  was  broken,  and  new  emissions  now  followed  quickly.  The 
act  "for  paying  and  subsisting  eight  complete  companies  of  one  hun- 
dred men  each,  to  assist,  in  conjunct  ion  with  the  neighboring  colonies, 
in  erecting  one  or  more  forts  nigh  <  'rown  Point  :  For  raising  the  sum 
of  £10,00(1,  for  and  towards  the  said  services  and  for  making  current 
lulls  of  credil  to  the  amount  thereof,  etc,"  passed  May  o,  17.V>,  is  justi- 
fied, as  the  preamble  says,  "by  the  heavy  load  of  taxes,  wherewith 
this  country  is  already  burthened,  while  the  services,  for  which 
the  sum  is  appropriated  require  immediate  payment.    The  bills, 
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vided  into  denominations  of  five  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  were  given 
currency  until  November,  1762.  The  same  legislature  passed,  Septem- 
ber 11  1755,  an  aet  "  for  raising  the  sum  of  £8000  to  be  contributed 
to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  towards  the  expense  of  reinforcement 
of  2000  effective  men,  now  levying  in  the  said  colony,  for  the  army 
destined  against  Crown  Point:  and  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  to  the 
amount  aforesaid  for  making  immediate  payment."  The  4600  bills 
issued  under  this  act  were  divided  as  the  May  issue,  and  had  currency 
until  November,  1761.  The  amount  canceled,  £6489  2s.,  was  in  pro- 
portion larger  than  that  of  the  May  bills,  of  which  only  £7550  6s. 
are  stated  to  have  come  back. 

The  nest  issue  had  only  in  so  far  a  relation  to  the  war  in  progress 
that  the  act  authorizing  it  was  passed,  April  1, 1756,  "  for  the  payment 
of  debts  due  from  this  colony,  etc."  Ten  thousand  pounds  were  ap- 
propriated by  this  law,  and  divided  into  one  thousand  bills  of  ten 
pounds  each,  the  currency  of  which  was  limited  to  November,  1761. 
Seven  thousand  sis  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  them  were  canceled. 
The  claims  of  the  war  for  men  and  money  had,  however,  not  been 
satisfied  by  the  former  sacrifices,  so  that  the  legislature  passed,  also 
April  1, 1756,  an  act  "  for  raising,  paying  and  subsisting  1715  effective 
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men,  to  be  employed  on  an  expedition  for  reducing  the  French 
fort  at  Crown  Point,  etc."  The  amount  required  for  this  purpose  was 
£52,000,  divided  into  11,200  bills  of  one  to  ten  pounds.  Only  £41,990 
came  back  into  the  treasury  for  cancelation.  Although  limited  by  his 
instructions  not  to  allow  bills  of  credit  to  bo  made  current  for  more 
than  five  years,  Governor  Hardy  gave  his  assent  to  this  law,  making 
the  bills  current  for  ten  years.  The  same  Assembly  had  passed  an 
act  "further  to  continue  the  currency"  of  the  bills  of  credit  issued 
under  the  act  of  December  16,  1737,  of  which  £40,000  had  been,  as 
stated  before,  put  out  at  interest  among  the  people.  The  currency 
first  given  to  them  was  by  previous  law,  by  this,  and  by  following 
enactments  extended  to  1768.    In  all  these  instances  the  arguments 
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of  the  council  and  the  Assembly  induced  the  governor  to  assent  to  the 
extension.  He  was  told  that  these  hills  were  loaned  out  to  the  people 
willing  to  take  them  al  five  per  cent,  the  principal  to  he  repaid  In  four 
payments  at  errtain  periods.  These  periods  had  always  been  pro- 
longed, and  consequently  the  borrowers  did  not  fear  that  the  principal 
would  be  called  in  when  the  government  enjoyed  a  sure  revenue  from 
the  interest.1 

The  political  features  of  the  question  of  French  dominion  on  this 
continent  had  assumed  a  different  hue  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pitt  to  the  head  of  the  English  ministry.   America  was  to  him  un 
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object  of  the  greatest  solicitude;  he  admonished  the  colonies  to  reeruil 
troops  for  an  active  campaign, and  promised  that  the  expenses  should 
lie  refunded  by  the  home  government.  Relying  on  this  promise,  the 
General  Assembly  gave  to  the  governor  the  opportunity  to  assent  on 
March  "2-1,  1738,  to  the  act  "for  raising,  paying  and  clothing  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  effective  men,  .  for  forming  an 
army  of  20,000  men  with  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  to 
invade  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  etc."  The  quota  of  Xew- 
York  city  and  county  was  three  hundred  and  twelve  men,  while  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  raising,  paying, 
and  clothing  of  the  whole  contingent.  A  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property,  to  extend  until  November.  1707,  was  to  create  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  twelve  hundred  bills  of  credit,  representing  the  sum  granted, 
in  five-  and  ten-pound  notes.  New-York  city's  share  of  this  tax  levy 
was  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  two  following  years,  17"»!>  and 
1760,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  until  170."),  and  seven 
thousand  during  the  last  two  years,  1700  and  1707.  The  bills  were  lo 
he  current  until  November,  170S;  the  amount  canceled  was  £00,1.V». 

The  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  soon  exhausted  the  appropri- 
ation made  in  I  7a H,  so  that  an  act  was  passed,  March  7,  17-')!'.  for  i 
new  supply  of  1100,000,  and  for  the  emission  of  bills  of  civdit  m  that 
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amount.  An  accident  prevented  the  immediate  issue  of  these  bills. 
Lieutenant-Governor  de  Lancey  informed  the  council,  April  14,  that 
"  there  was  some  variation  from  the  form  of  the  bills  as  directed  by  the 
law,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  persons  appointed  to  sign  them,  Nathan- 
iel Marston,  John  Morin  Scott,  Lawrence  Reade,  and  Andrew  Barclay, 
refused  to  perform  this  duty.  The  council  ordered  that  the  whole  im- 
pression should  bo  destroyed,  and  a  new  edition,  conform  to  the  law, 
be  printed.   To  avoid  another  mistake,  the  first  sheet  of  this  new  im- 


pression was  to  be  examined  by  the  deputy  secretary  and  signers  be- 
fore the  rest  were  struck  off.1  Twenty-one  thousand  bills,  in  two-,  five-, 
and  ten-pound  denominations,  were  printed  by  William  Weyman  and 
issued,  but  only  seventy-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pounds  came  back  for  cancelation.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  English 
general  in  command  of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  needing 
money  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  proposed  to  Lieutenant-Governor  de 
Lancey  that  New-York  should,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  take  drafts  on  the 
paymaster-general  in  England  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  pay  for  them  in  bills  of  credit.  To  do  this,  the  legislature  had  to 
pass  the  act  "  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  his  Majesty's  General  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted  and  to  carry  on  his  Majesty's  service  in  North 
America,  and  for  sinking  the  same  within  twelve  months."  The 
thirteen  thousand  hills,  in  six-,  twelve-,  and  twenty-four-pound 
denominations,  were  to  be  printed  by  "William  Weyman,  and  when 
properly  signed  to  be  handed  over  to  Abraham  Mortier,  the  deputy 
paymaster-general,  who  had  been  directed  to  deliver  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  colony  drafts  payable  after  sixty  days'  sight  on  the  paymaster- 
general  in  England. 

The  last  appropriation  for  military  expenditures  was  made  by  the 
act  of  March  22,  1760,  "  for  levying,  etc.,  2680  men  for  forming  an 
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army  of  20,000  men  with  the  forces  of  the  neighboring  colonics,  to  re- 
duce .  Montreal;  for  emitting  bills  of  credit  for  tin- sum  of 
£60,000,  and  for  sinking  the  said  bills  in  short  periods."  A  yearly  tax 
of  £7500  on  real  and  personal  property  during  the  following  eighl 
years  was  to  provide  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  share  of  New- York 
city  and  county  for  each  year  was  fixed  at  £2500,  that  of  King's  County 
at  £323,  of  Queen's  and  Westchester  at  £000  lO.v.  each,  of  Richmond  at 
£203.  The  15,500  bills  printed  by  William  Woymnn  went  divided  into 
two-,  five-,  and  ton-pound  denominations,  and  were  made  current  to 
November,  17118,  when  £41,970  were  reported  as  canceled.  The  next 
four  laws  of  a  financial  character — of  Novembers,  ]70b,  December  31, 
1701,  December  11,  1762,  and  December  13, 1763— only  continued  the 
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act  of  December  16,  ll'.M.  When 
1763)  had  terminated  the  war.  there  were  current  of  the  New-York 
bills  of  credit  £312,000,  the  life  of  which  legally  expired  in  November, 
17(iS.  Nearly  three  years  before  this  dato  (March,  1766),  Governor 
Moore  informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the  Assembly  intended  In 
raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of  government  by  their  paper  credit, 
as  the  canceling  of  all  outstanding  bills  in  the  near  future  would 
leave  the  country  without  any  medium  of  commerce;  for  since  the  in- 
terruption of  the  trade  witli  the  Spanish  colonies,  very  little  silver  had 
come  to  New- York,  and  the  people,  consequently  were  in  great  dis- 
tress for  want  of  a  proper  currency.  At  the  same  lime,  the  governor 
declared  that  the  instructions  given  him  did  imi  allow  him  to  assent 
to  any  such  act.'  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  their  report  concerning  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  remain,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  ''on  the  fence." 
They  cannot  release,  they  say,  the  Assembly  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  aet  of  Parliament,  4  (b-orge  II.,  ;is  only  Parliamenl  has 
that  power;  but  they  advise  temporarily  to  suspend  the  clause  of  the 
iustruetions  by  which  the  governor  is  forbidden  to  give  his  assent  to 
any  law  for  issuing  bills  of  credit,  except  in  cases  of  war  or  invasion/ 
Nothing  was  done  by  the  Rrilish  government  to  extricate  their  repre- 
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sentative  in  New-York  from  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  instructions,  or  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  province  from 
the  embarrassment  of  having  no  currency  for  their  trading  operations. 

The  close  of  the  legal  life  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  was 
drawing  dangerously  near,  when  the  Assembly  requested  Sir  Henry 
Moore  to  give  his  assent  to  a  law  for  emitting  bills  for  half  the 
amount  allowed  by  his  instructions.1  As  his  continuance  in  office  did 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  province,  but  on  the  whim 
of  his  superiors  in  England,  he  gave  only  a  dilatory  answer  to  the 
people's  representatives,  and  referred  the  matter  for  decision  to  the 
home  authorities,  informing  the  latter  that  "  the  scarcity,  not  only  of 
silver,  but  of  every  other  currency,  even  paper,  had  been  so  great  for 
some  years  past,  that  Mr.  Elliot,  the  collector  of  customs  in  New-York, 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  giving  every  indulgence  he  could, 
consistent  with  his  office,  in  collecting  the  duties."2  Lord  Hills- 
borough, then  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  in  England, 
could  give  little  comfort  to  either  Governor  Moore  or  the  Assembly, 
as  he  too  was  hampered  by  law.3  At  his  suggestion  to  send  the  draft 
of  such  a  bill  as  the  Assembly  intended  to  enact,  Governor  Moore  sent, 
in  May  following,  a  bill  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  a  repetition 
of  the  act  of  December  16,  1737.  It  was  framed  to  appease  the  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  country,  caused  by  the  wretched  state  to  which 
numbers  of  families  had  been  reduced.  It  directed  the  issue  of 
£120,000  in  paper  money,  and  enabled  the  borrowers  of  public  money 
to  pay  their  debts  in  other  bills  of  credit,  gold,  silver,  or  lion  dollars. 
The  paper  currency  had  only  six  months  more  to  live ;  lion  dollars,  the 
only  metallic  currency,  which  had  to  some  extent  supplied  the  decreas- 
ing paper,  had  been  withdrawn  for  export  and  become  scarce ;  but 
both,  were  the  only  two  kinds  of  money  ever  made  legal  tender  in  the 
colony.  Governor  Moore  earnestly  urged  that  the  bill  should  be 
allowed  to  become  a  law.4 

The  summer  of  1769  passed  without  a  settlement  of  the  case,  and 
Governor  Moore  was  relieved  from  further  anxieties  about  it  by 
dying  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  September  11, 1769.  The  bill  for  emit- 
ting £120,000  in  bills  of  credit  was  taken  up  in  the  session  following, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  submitted  the  question  to  his  coun- 
cil, whether,  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Governor  Moore, 
July  15, 1766,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  give  his  assent  to  a  law  for 
the  emission  of  £260,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  sunk  in  five  years, 
with  a  suspending  clause,  he  was  justified  to  sign  the  law  before  him. 

The  council,  on  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  province,  he  ought  to 
do  so.    But  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  who  did  not  suffer  from 
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the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  colony,  advise,]  n  disapproval  of  the  act 
by  the  king,  because  the  clans™  liy  which  the  hills  of  credit  were 

made  payable  at  the  treasury  and  loan-office  wer  mtrary  to  an  act 

of  Parliament  which  restrained  paper  money  from  being  issued  as 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  debts;  and  < 'olden  would  have  lost 

his  official  head  but  for  his  previous  g  1  services.    The  repeal  ol" 

this  art  by  the  king  revenged  itself,  for  it  had  appropriated  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  new  bills  tor  the  supply  of  the  royal  tr 
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New-York  with  necessaries.  King  George's  ministers  saw  no  other 
way  out  of  tlie  quandary  than  by  submitting  the  case  to  Parliament, 
which  thereupon  passed  an  act  "to  enable  the  governor,  council,  and 
Assembly  of  his  Majesty's  colony  of  New-York  to  pass  an  act  of  As- 
sembly for  creating  and  issuing  upon  loan,  paper  bills  of  credit  to  tl 
certain  amount,  and  to  make  the  same  legal  tender  in  payment  1o  the 
loan-offices  and  treasurer  of  the  said  colony.-'  Soon  after  the  promul- 
gation of  this  aet  of  Parliament,  the  Assembly  of  New- York  took  up 
the  repealed  bill,  amended,  and  on  the  Kith  of  February,  1771,  passed 
the  act  "for  emitting  the  sum  of  £120,000  in  bills  of  credit,  In  be 
put  out  on  loan  and  to  appropriate  the  interest  arising  thereon  to 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  this  colony,  and  to  such  public  exigencies 

as  the  circumstances  of  this  colony  may  from  li        to  time  render 

necessary."  Forty-four  thousand  bills,  in  from  five-shilling  to  ten- 
pound  denominations,  were  printed  by  Hugh  Gaine.  The  signers  of 
this  last  colonial  issue  were  Henry  Holland,  Walter  franklin.  Theo- 
phylact  Baeho,  and  Samuel  Yerplanck.  The  money  was  loaned  in  the 
several  counties,  in  sums  from  twenty-five  to  throe  hundred  pounds, 
for  fourteen  years,  at  five  per  cent,  annually.  The  share  of  N'ew-Yorl< 
County  was  £38,000,  against  £40,000  as  contemplated  by  the  repealed 
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act;  King's  County  was  to  liavejC5168,  Queen's  and  Westchester  £10,712, 
Richmond  £3248.  In  New-York  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  vestry- 
men were  to  select  the  loan  officers,  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum— a  duty  assigned  in  most  of  the  other  counties  to  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts  and  the  supervisors.  The  interest  was  payable 
by  the  borrowers  in  April  of  each  year,  and  the  principal  could  be 
repaid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  beginning  in  April,  1776.  The  bills 
were  to  be  receivable  at  the  loan-office  for  fourteen  years,  at  the 
treasury  for  one  year  longer.  These  bills  were  so  extensively  counter- 
feited that  in  1773  it  became  necessary  for  the  Assembly  to  pass  a 
law  "to  remedy  the  evil  this  colony  is  exposed  to  from  the  great 
quantity  of  counterfeit  money  introduced  into  it."  Samuel  Verplanck, 
Theophylact  Bache,  and  Walter  Franklin  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  cause  plates  to  be  engraved  with  proper  designs,  the  im- 


pressions  of  which  on  thin  paper  were  to  be  pasted  on  the  back  of  the 
bills  by  the  treasurer.  No  bill  of  the  issue  of  1771,  without  the  new 
design  on  its  back,  was  to  pass  current  after  1774.  Newspapers  of 
the  date  suggested  as  "proper  designs"  the  following:  "An  eye  in  a 
cloud — a  cart  and  coffins — three  felons  on  a  gallows — a  weeping 
father  and  mother  with  several  children — a  burning  pit,  human 
figures  forced  into  it  by  fiends,  and  a  label  with  these  words :  Let 
the  name  of  the  money  maker  rot." 

It  is  not  known  what  amount  of  this  issue  was  canceled,  as  when 
the  first  instalment  of  the  loans  became  due,  in  April,  1776,  the  king's 
officers  in  New-York  were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  receive  the  money. 
However,  Abraham  Lott,  appointed  treasurer  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, was  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  to  him  from 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  on  March  8,  1776,  he  reported  that  one 
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tenth  of  the  issue  of  1771,  with  interest,  would  soon  fall  due;  that 
money  of  that  emission  could  not  lie  obtained  for  tin-  discharge  of  tin- 
debts  for  which  these  liills  were  issued,  and  lie  asked  whether  the 
loan  officers  might  receive  any  money  then  current  in  the  colonv. 
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The  committee  to  whom  this  matter  was  referred  advised  thai  all 
kinds  of  bills  should  be  received,  and  the  Provincial  Congress  made 
an  order  accordingly.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  December  li,  1777,  lie- 
Continental  Congress  recommended  to  pass  a  law  requiring  thai  all 
bills  of  credit  issued  in  the  colonies  before  April  177.".,  should  be 
delivered  to  commissioners  in  exchange  for  Continental  or  State  bills, 
ami  then  be  declared  irredeemable  after  a  date  in  be  lixed  by  each 
State.  New-York  had  never  made  the  liills  of  the  neighboring  colonies 
legal  tender  within  her  boundaries,  but  nevertheless,  for  convenience' 
sake,  they  passed  hero,  and  frequently  at  a.  higher  rate  than  their  face 
value  called  for.  The  New-York  Assembly  considered  this  "a  dis- 
credit of  their  bills,  a  prejudice  of  individuals."  carrying  with  it  a 
drain  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  imported;  they  therefore  passed, 
March  !>,  1774,  the  law  "to  prevent  the  depreciating  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  this  colony,"  which  made  it  a.  crime  for  any  person  to  pass, 
payout,  or  receive  bills  of  the  neighboring  colonies  at  a  higher  rate 
than  issued,  "provided  that  this  net,  nor  any  clause  therein,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  give  a  currency  in  this  colony  to  the  bills  issued  by 
any  other  colony."  A  previous  effort  of  the  same  legislative  body  to 
diminish  the  volume  of  paper  money  in  the  province  had  been  abor- 
tive, for  Governor  Tryon  thought  tin- act  "more  effectually  to  call  in 
the  bills  of  credit  of  this  colony  and  for  cancelling  the  same"  objection- 
able, as  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  second  clause  of  the  nH  of 
Parliament,  4  George  III.,  to  prevent  the  emission  of  paper  bills  ,,f 
credit  in  America.1 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Provincial  Coiigrc-s,  soon  after 
its  evolution  out  of  the  Provincial  Convention,  was  to  appoint  i 
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committee,  May  26, 1775,  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
emitting  a  Continental  paper  currency,  and  a  letter  to  that  effect  was 
written  to  the  New- York  delegates  in  Congress.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  New- York,  compared 
with  the  neighboring  colonies,  varied  according  to  the  price  of  bills  of 
exchange,  but  that  upon  the  whole  there  was  a  smaller  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver  in  New- York  than  in  several  others.  They  recom- 
mended an  issue  of  paper  money,  and  suggested  that  either  every 
colony  should  strike  for  itself  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  by  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  that  the  latter  body  should  issue  the  whole  sum, 
and  each  colony  be  obliged  to  sink  its  proportion.  A  letter  written 
by  James  Duaue,  one  of  the  members  from  New- York  in  Continental 
Congress,  June  20, 1775,  tells  the  New-York  Congress  that  the  general 
committee  of  Continental  Congress  had  reported  a  resolution  to  issue 
in  Continental  paper  currency  two  millions  Spanish  dollars,  for  the 
redemption  of  which  all  the  colonies  were  to  pledge  their  credit. 
Before  this  issue  was  made  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
New- York  Provincial  Congress  found  the  treasury  bare  of  funds  with 
which  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  Congress,  and  recommended, 
August  30,  1775,  that  the  needed  amount,  £15,000,  should  be  raised 
by  tax.  Gilbert  Livingston,  however,  moved  as  amendment  that 
£45,000,  or  $112,500,  should  be  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  sunk  in 
three  instalments,  beginning  March  1,  1776.  The  Provincial  Congress 
adopted  this  amendment  September  2,  and  ordered  that  thirty-five 
thousand  bills  in  from  one-half  to  ten-dollar  denominations  should  be 
printed  by  John  Hojt.  The  arms  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  such 
other  devices  as  the  committee  in  charge  should  direct,  were  to  be 
impressed  on  each  bill.  A  sinking  fund  for  this  issue  was  provided 
for  by  taxes,  but  the  time  of  currency  proposed  by  Mr.  Livingston 
was  shortened  by  one  year. 

The  men  of  1776  had  found  out  long  ago  that  to  carry  on  war  suc- 
cessfully money  was  needed,  for  they  had  to  pay  for  powder  alone 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  per  hundredweight ;  hence  the  last  issue  of 
paper  money  was  soon  drawn  out  of  their  treasury.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  seems  to  have  roused  the  hopes  of  the  royal  governor, 
who  still  held  on  to  his  post.  He  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
December  6, 1775 :  "  Reports  prevail  that  all  the  plate  on  the  continent 
is  to  be  secured  and  Continental  paper  money  given  in  exchange. 
This  robbery  is  to  insure  the  circulation  of  that  fraudulent  currency.'" 
About  the  same  time  New- York  applied  to  the  Continental  Congress 
for  a  loan  of  £45,000,  which  was  refused,  and  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
sitting  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  ordered, 
January  6, 1776,  that  Isaac  Roosevelt  get  an  emission  of  paper  money 
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ready  as  quickly  as  possible.     Delays,  however,  arose.  Colonel 

McDougall  moved,  February  20,  that  tl  mission  should  be  l."»,000; 

a  week  later,  a  plan  submitted  by  a  committee  was  considered,  ami  on 
March  5  the  House  thought  it  probable  that  n  new  issue  of  bills 
credit  not  exceeding  £55,000  would  soon  be  necessary.    Thev  there- 
fore adopted  the  report  of  the  committee,  recommending       i«u  r 

2K!,400  lulls,  in  denominations 
of  one  eighth,  one  sixth,  one 
fourth,  one  third,  one  half,  two 
thirds,  one,  two,  three,  five  and 
t * -i i  dollars,  to  be  redeemed  or 
sunk  in  three  yearly  instal- 
ments, beginning  March  1,1770. 
The  emission  was,  however, 
larger  in  bills  and  in  amount, 
as  219,400  bills,  representing  £55,300  or  jf4:!S,250,  had  been  printed  by 
Samuel  Loudon.  Mr.  Roosevelt  explains  this  deviation  from  orders 
as  follows,  August  <i,  1 77l> :  "  The  overplus  of  t'.!00  arises  from  the  one- 
eighth  of  a  dollar  bills,  which  in  the  resolution  of  March  5  were  stipulated 
to  l.e 24,000,  but  now  are  30,000,  I  could  not  conveniently  comply  witli 
the  resolution  in  that  respect,  as  the  plates  were  all  set  fur  striking 
off  the  lower  denominations  together  on  one  slice!  and  the  arrival  "I' 
the  British  fleet  and  army  rendered  it  necessary  to  finish  the  sinking 
them  off  speedily."  Xnh'its  valens  this  over-issue  had  to  he  sanctioned. 
Another  emission  quickly  followed,  the  Provincial  I  muress  having 
resolved,  duly  24,  17711,  that  £200,000  or  ^500,000  in  bills  of  eredil 
should  immediately  be  struck  and  issiunl  for  the  public  exigencies  of 
the  State,  and  adopted  (August  13)  the  plan  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  according  to  which  plan  500,04* 
bills  of  one  sixteenth,  one  eighth,  one  fourth,  one  hall',  two,  three, 
five,  and  ten  dollars  -were  to  be  printed  by  Samuel  Loudon.  I  If  all 
these  three  issues,  amounting  to  a  total  of  0)0,0110  or  ^750,000,  only 
t'l:::i.477  17*.  S//\,  or  *:;:!::,<>!)2.70,  wore  canceled.  The  knowledge  that 
many  of  these  bills  were  counterfeited  made  people  careful  in  re- 
ceiving them  in  payment,  and  consequently  led  to  their  depreciation. 
In  order  to  counteract  such  tendencies,  the  Congress  of  the  1'nited 
Stands  resolved,  .January  14.  1777,  "that  all  bills  of  credit,  emitted 
Jty  authority  of  Congress,  ought  to  pass  current   in  .-ill  payments. 

trade  and  dealings  in  these  Slates,  and  be  deemed  in  vain  pial 

to  the  same  nominal  value  of  Spanish  Milled  Dollars  and  whoso- 
ever shall  offer,  ask  or  receive  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  gold  or 
silver  coins,  bullion,  or  any  other  species  of  money  whatsoever,  than 
the  nominal  sum  or  account  thereof  in  Spanish  Milled  1  tollars.  or  .  .  . 
shall  offer  to  sell  for  gold,  etc.,  and  refuse  to  sell  for  Continental  hills. 
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such  person  shall  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  these 
United  States  and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  money  so  exchanged."  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  individual  States  for  their  action,  but 
New-York  appears  not  to  have  taken  any  further  notice  of  it,  except 
by  appointing,  February  5,  a  committee  to  report  an  ordinance  for 
preventing  the  depreciation  of  Continental  and  colonial  bills  of  credit, 
and  by  resolving,  March  1,  that  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Continental 
Congress,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New- York,  or  the  Convention  ot 


were  then  in  circulation  of  the  not  interest-bearing  bills  of  New-York, 
£187,500 ;  of  Massachusetts,  £470,042 ;  of  Connecticut,  £210,000 ;  ot 
Rhode  Island,  £119,000;  of  New  Hampshire,  £73,568. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  bills  of  credit  had,  however,  lost  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  in  value,  so  that  $146  in  bills  were  required  to  pay  for 
$100.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  November  22,  1777,  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  ask  the  States  that  they  raise  in  the  course  ot 
the  year  1778  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  by  taxes,  and  refrain 
from  further  issues  of  paper  money.  The  State  of  New- York  conse- 
quently passed,  in  1778,1  a  law  "for  raising  monies  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  public  exigencies  of  the  State,"  and  followed  up  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  volume  of  paper  money  in  circulation  by  laws,  passed 
inl7792andl780,3  "to  cancel  defaced  bills  of  credit  of  this  State." 
The  legislature  was  inspired  to  these  steps  by  the  dissatisfaction  or 
the  people  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  which  was  made  known 
to  them  by  memorials  from  various  sources. 

The  officers  of  the  New -York  Line  on  continental  establishment, 
who,  because  of  their  position,  suffered  by  this  depreciation,  perhaps, 
more  than  people  in  private  life,  presented  a  similar  memorial.4  Gen- 
eral Baron  de  Kalb  gives  an  illustration  of  the  hardships  to  which 
this  non-producing  class  was  subjected,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  du  Bois- 
martin,  dated  at  Fishkill,  October  7,  1778,  and  quoting  prices  for 
groceries,  etc.,  viz.:  a  pound  of  tea,  $20;  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  $4  to  $5; 
of  sugar,  $1.50;  of  butter,  $1;  a  pint  of  milk,  20  sous  of  France,  or  20 
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the  Stateof  New-York 
be  a  legal  tender  for 
debts  due  to  the  State 
or  to  individuals,  and 
that  persons  refusing 
to  accept  them  in  the 
presence  of  two  credi- 
table witnesses  shall 
forfeit  one  fourth  ot 
such  debt  due  to  them 
to  the  State.  There 


i  Chapter  17  of  1778. 


2  Chapter  15. 


3  Chapter  46. 
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cents.  The  amount  canceled  iu  pursuance  of  the  two  last  named 
laws  was,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  the  aggregate —  namely, 
only  Cl.VUti  9a-.  -W. 

But  the  war  was  not  over,  and  money  was  still  needed.  A  third 
tax  was  imposed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  hut  the  returns  were 
insufficient — one  county  (Duchess)  remaining  in  arrears,  June  1, 17SII, 
to  the  amount  of  .t:7!),l-:l-  A  subsequent  plan  to  raise  money  liy  i 
loan  was  also  unsuccessful,  as  a  letter  from  John  Bleecker  and  lioliert 
McClellen,  dated  Albany,  June  22, 1 7*0,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
legislature,  tells.  The  financial  situation  had  become  a  most  distressing 
one;  the  paper  dollar  was  not  worth  more  than  two  and  one  half  ecnls, 
The  purchasing  agent  of  the  State  had  to  inform  the  legislature  in 
March,  17S0,  that  "to  pay  for  such  articles  as  required  for  the  arniv, 
at  the  current  price  in  bills  of  credit,  would  immediately  tend  to  pre- 
judice this  State."  Tin;  legislature  thereupon  directed  hiui  not  to 
purchase  any  more  Hour,  beef  cattle,  beef  or  pork,  for  new  emission 
hills,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  people  of  Dweller  County  said 
to  the  legislature,  September  11,  17si):  "Without  money  we  cannot 
carry  on  the  war,  to  have  any  considerable  effect.  Scarcity  of  species 
has  made  paper  money  necessary,  but  depreciation  of  the  paper 
money  must  be  prevented.*'  Governor  Robertson  reports  to  William 
Knox,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  September  21,  17HI;  "All  contracts 
are  now  made  in  private  dealings  in  bullion,  whether  the  party  can 
comply  or  not.  All  paper,  therefore,  is  n-oiie,  and  Congress  has  no 
other  money.  They  are  insolvent  even  with  that  at  their  command." 
In  the  mean  time  the  legislature  had  passed,  June  20,  17so,  a  "sup- 
plementary act  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  approving  of  the  ad  of 
Congress  of  the  18th  day  of  .March,  17S0,  relative  to  the  finances  of 
the  United  States,  and  making  provision  for  redeeming  the  propor- 
tion of  this  State  of  the  bills  of  credit,  to  be  emitted  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  act  of  Congress.1'  As  a  relief  from  the  stringency  of  the 
financial  distress,  the  legislature  soon  after  adopted  a  resolution  that 
a  warrant  lie  made  out,  in  favor  of  the  State  treasurer,  on  the  Con- 
tinental loan  officers  in  the  State,  for  $100,1)1)1)  of  the  money  emitted 
iu  the  Slate  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  IS,  and  pay- 
able out  of  the  sum  of  *1!>.">,00(I,  equal  to  four  tenths  of  the  whole 
issue.  This  was  followed  by  a  law,  passed  October  7,  17>0.  "to  pro- 
cure a  sum  in  specie  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  one  sixth  part  of 
the  bills  emitted  on  the  credit  of  this  State,  pursuant  to  act  of  ( 'on- 
givss  of  March  IS,  1  7S0,  for  discharging  the  interest  of  such  bills,  and 
for  other  purposes.'1 

All  This  financial  legislation  did  not  put  money  in  circulation,  and 
the  lawgivers  were  finally,  March  27,  1 7S7,  compelled  1o  order  a  new 
issue.  of  paper  money  by  the  act  u for  emitting  moneys  upon  the  credit 
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of  this  State."  The  new  currency  differed  in  many  ways  from  former 
issues.  The  form  of  the  bills  tells  the  whole  story,  reading :  "  The 
Possessor  of  this  Bill  shall  be  paid  .  Spanish  milled  Dollars  by  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  with 

interest  from  the 
15th  day  of  June, 
1780,  in  like  Mo- 
ney, at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent, 
per  Annum,  by 
the  State  of  New- 
York  ;  and  the 
first  Payment  ot 
Interest  to  be  on 
the  15th  day  of 
June,  1782,  ac- 
cording to  an  Act 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  said  State,  of  the  .  .  Day  of  ,  1781." 
The  "amount  now  remaining  unissued  in  Continental  Loan-offices," 
$411,250,  was  struck  off,  and  $397,000  came  in  for  cancelation.  Even 
the  interest-bearing  feature  of  these  bills  could  not  save  them  from 
speedy  depreciation,  as  a  letter  from  Daniel  G-raham  of  Shawangunk, 
Ulster  County,  to  the  legislature,  June  18,  1781,  shows.1 

This  was  the  last  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  State  of  New-York 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  a  successful  end,  and  the 
last  but  one  ever  made  by  the  State.  Merchants  of  New- York  me- 
morialized Congress  in  March,  1785,  in  regard  to  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained  during  the  war  by  their  efforts  in  supporting  the 
credit  of  the  paper  money.5  Congress  having  referred  the  matter  to 
the  legislature  of  New- York,  this  body  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
£200,000  should  be  provided  in  bills  of  credit,  of  which  £150,000  were 
to  be  loaned  on  land  at  five  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  remain- 
ing £50,000  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  accrued  previous 
to  January  1,  1785.  A  fund  for  sinking  this  emission  was  provided 
by  import  dues,  vendue  fees,  the  interest  on  loans,  and  the  sum  of 
£40,000  to  be  raised  by  taxes  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  The  law 
framed  as  a  result  of  this  resolution,  an  act  "for  emitting  the  sum  of 
£200,000  in  bills  of  credit  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,"  passed 
April  18,  1786,  directed  that  128,000  bills  of  five  and  ten  shilling,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  ten  dollar  denominations  should  be  printed. 
The  arms  of  the  State  were  impressed  on  the  bills  at  the  right-hand 
side,  and  Evert  Bancker,  Henry  Eemsen,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  John 
de  Peyster,  and  William  Heyer,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  charged 
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current  Money  of  flteColonyof  Neic  fork,  pdyffblB  ohDemand,  t>y 
the  MAYOB,  ALDERMEN",  *od  COMMONALTY  of 
(he  Cily  of  Ntw  rwA.atthe  Office  af  Chamberlain  of  the  faid  Oily, 
purfuant  to  a  Voioof  the  (said  Mavof.. Aldermen,  and  Cwtunonally, 
<,E  this  Ddt*.  DatecT  (he  TWirly  fifth  Dav  of  Atigult,  in  the  Year -of 

it-  Iwi  On*  THoufaiid  Seven  Hundred  uni*  Sevenlj  four. 
£y  Order  of.  (A'  Corporation, 
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with  the  duty  of  signing  them.  Their  currency  was  limited  to  June, 
]S00,  and  £1S5,1<>.">  lO.s.  of  them  were  canceled.  Soon  after  their  ap- 
pearance counterfeited  bills  of  this  issue  Im^iii  to  circulate  in  great 
mini  hers,  so  that  for  the  protection  of  the  Male  and  of  individuals 
the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  order  hy  the  act  of  February 
17SS,  "to  take  out  of  circulation  the  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  law 
and  to  emit  others  as  a  substitute.''  These  substituted  bills  were  like 
the  original  ones,  excepting  the  date  and  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"Tis  death  to  counterfeit."  The  act  of  February  I'O.  17M>,  "directing 
the  treasurer  of  this  State  to  cancel  certain  bills  of  credit  and  certifi- 
cates therein  mentioned,  and  for  the  further  direction  of  the  Loan 
officers,"  closed  the  financial  legislation  of  Xew-York  on  cunvnev. 

Kxperience  had  taught  the  people  of  New-York  city  that  the  public 
wells  and  pumps  must  be  kept  in  constant  repair,  not  only  for 
domestic  uses  of  the  water,  but  also  for  the  extinguishing  of  tires.  It 
does  not  concern  us  here  how  this  was  done  before  17.">;i,  but  on  the 
12th  of  December  of  this  year  a  law  was  passed  by  the  governor, 
council,  and  (ieneral  Assembly,  enabling  the  officers  of  the  munici- 
pality "  to  raise  a  Tax  for  mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  ] niblick 
Wells  and  Pumps  in  the  City  t<>  the  Kouth  of  Fresh  Water."'  It  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  pumps  and  the  pun-hase 
of  lire-buckets,  the  money  for  which  to  come  out  of  this  tax;  for 
such  a  way  to  provide  for  it.  it  was  thought,  would  "greatly  conduce 
to  the  case  of  tho  inhabitants,'1  By  two  reenaetments,  (Mohci-  l'o. 
17ti4,  and  January  20,  1770,  this  law  was  extended  to  January  1,  17SU. 
Although  no  paragraph  of  the  law  just  mentioned  authorizes  the  issue 
of  paper  money,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  be  taken  for  an 
excuse  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner. 
Christopher  Colles1  had  submitted  proposals  for  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city,  perhaps  intending  to 
distribute  it  by  means  of  a  steam  pump,  for  he  is  credited  with  having 
heeii  the  first  designer  of  i  steam-engine  in  this  country.  To  meet 
the  expenses  for  such  a  work,  the  corporation  made  an  appropriation 
of  f«;5(H»,  Xew-York  currency,  in  three  issues  of  bills  of  credit.  The 
first,  of  £2500,  was  ordered  on  August  2.">.  1774;  the  second,  of  t^inin, 
on  the  (ith  of  January,  177li;  and  the  last,  also  of  £201)0,  on  the -".th  of 
March,  177(i.  The  bills  were  for  sixpence,  one,  two,  four,  and  eight 
shillings.  The  water-works  were  never  completed,  for  the  war  break- 
ing out  shortly  after  the  last  issue  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking. 

'Horn  in  IrL-land  aliuut  17:W:  <licil  m  X.-w-York.  1^1     -\  ■ituili-nt  .if  i-mrim-iTini;  imili  r  i(n)i:inl 
Pollock.  In-  came  tu  Aiiktich  litter  liin  t ea.'ncr'.s  dentil. 
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voted  to  historical  and  scriptural  subjects,  form  a  group  of  well-known 
artists.  Emmanuel  Leutze,  the  painter  of  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,"  was  probably  our  best  artist  in  this  branch  in  ante-bellum 
times.  With  all  his  faults,  to  a  great  extent  those  of  conventionality, 
he  was  a  painter  of  undoubted  power,  vigorous  character,  and  a  fervid 
imagination,  who  won  honor  and  respect 
both  hero  and  in  Germany.  We  find 
"  to-day  little  historical  art, — which,  of 
course,  is  to  a  great  extent  military 
ai% — but  rather  a  representation  of 
minor  incidents.  The  work  of  our  con- 
temporary military  painters  is  usually 
concerned  with  the  delineation  of  indi- 
vidual types  and  bits  of  military  genre — 
the  battle-pieces  produced  forming  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  the  field  of  genre,  which  was  appa- 
rently the  last  in  the  branch  of  figure- 
painting  to  be  exploited  by  our  artists, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  earlier 
times  is  William  S.  Mount.  Mount,  de- 
spite his  faults,  which  were  to  be  expected 
0^,^  ^S^f  at  that  time,  will  be  remembered  as  prac- 
<s  tically  the  pioneer  of  genre  art  in  this 

country.  He  was  the  first  to  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  rustic  life,  successfully  introducing  the  African,  and  his 
work  was  thoroughly  national  in  spirit.  Francis  W.  Edmonds,  a 
hank  cashier,  found  time  to  paint  clever  genre  pictures,  and  Henry 
Inman  and  Thomas  Hicks  also  produced  some  work  in  this  vein. 
Finally,  John  B.  Irving,  a  talented  artist,  executed  cabinet-size  genres, 
careful  in  drawing  and  color.  The  opening  of  the  West  inspired  some 
of  our  artists,  as  it  did  our  poets ;  but  the  most  artistic  outcome  of  this 
impetus  is  found  in  the  department  of  landscape.  Those  who  depicted 
for  us  the  picturesque  life  of  the  Indian,  the  trapper,  and  other  border 
characters,  though  men  of  ability,  were  not  artists  of  the  very  first 
rank.  Yet  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  painters  like  George  Catlin, 
Charles  Deas,  and  especially  William  Ranney,  seem  to  atone  for 
technical  defects.  Among  the  few  artists  of  to-day  who  are  entirely 
identified  with  genre  art,  John  G.  Brown  and  Thomas  W.  Wood  are 
well  known.  The  former  has  long  made  a  specialty  of  the  New- York 
gamin,  while  Wood  usually  depicts  scenes  in  American  village  life, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  seize  upon  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
negro.  Eastman  Johnson  and  Thomas  Hovenden  have  also  given  us 
characteristic  pictures  of  negro  life,  as  well  as  other  contributions  to 
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the  anecdotal  genre.  Others,  anions  the  many  who  have  l»rn  known 
as  painters  of  similar  figure-subjects,  Hre  .Inhn  W.  Eluiinger,  Cephas 
G.  Thompson,  John  Y.  AYeir,  and  Edgar  AL.  Ward.  In  the  domain  of 
"ideal  art,''  Elihu  Tedder,  a  native  of  New-York,  residing  in  Italv 
stands  hy  himself  in  his  peculiar  style  and  tendencies.  His  work's, 
vigorous  in  execution,  show  a  predilection  for  weird  subjects,  as  in  his 
"Lair  of  the  Sea  Serpent,"  and  afford  proof  of  the  possession  of  a 
very  fertile  imagination. 

It  was  naturally  to  he  expected  that  our  first,  efforts  would  be 
imitative  rather  than  original.  The  emulation  of  foreign  art  and  the 
imitation  of  its  methods  were  natural  and,  in  lai-t,  unavoidable.  The 
early  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country  records  a  remembrance 
of  the  art  of  our  ancestors'  native  land,  a  copying  of  foreign  conven- 
tionalities, rather  than  any  distinctively  novel  methods  or  ideas. 
What  was  begun  by  foreign  artists  coming  to  our  shores  was  con- 
tinued by  the  young  student  enthusiasts  who  Hocked  to  Europe  to 
imbibe  the  methods  and  mannerisms  of  the  schools  suecessivelv  of 
England,  Italy,  IHisseldorf,  Munich,  and  Paris,  as  the  changes  in  ar- 
tistic fashion  decreed.  Anything  approaching  a  distinctivelv  Amer- 
ican style  could  hardly  be  claimed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  except  it  be  for  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  artists  who  had 
never  enjoyed  a  European  training.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  their  work  was  often  mediocrity,  although  William  S.  Mount  is  a 
notable  exception.  In  more  recent  times,  however,  we  have  begun  to 
see  an  assimilation  rather  than  an  imitation  of  foreign  tendencies. 

It  is  our  landscape  art  which  can  probably  lay  claim  to  the  most 
pronounced  originality  during  the  years  before  ls.'iii.  Foreign  influ- 
ence* are  naturally  found  in  the  methods  of  expression,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  present  a  national  feeling  which  these  influences 
could  not  suppress,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  shows  a  preference  for 
American  scenery.  As  a  matter  of  record,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Dun  lap's  list  of  the  earliest  landscape-painters  in  the  city:  J.C.  Ward, 
C.  V.  Ward,  William  Of.  Wall,  William  At.  Oddie,  John  Even*  the  scene- 
painter,  and  William  James  Bennett,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to 
New-York  about  lSlf>,  and  exhibited  landscapes  and  ''unrivalled  se»- 
pii-ces''  in  water-colors,  at  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper. 

The  origin  of  American  landscape-painting,  however,  is  generally 
traced  to  Cole,  Doughty,  and  Durand,  u  notable  trio  of  New-Yorker-. 
O'liaraefer  and  energy,  rather  than  good  technique,  are  seen  in  the 
works  of  Thomas  O'ole.  There  seems  to  be  an  inability  fully  and 
adequately  to  express  the  noble  thoughts  and  ideals  that  tilled  the 
artist's  mind,  lie  was  probably  the  first  one  to  make  a  profession  of 
landscape-] minting  in  this  country,  and  his  great  siieress  was  based 
upon  series  of  allegorical  compositions  like  the  "Course  of  Empire" 
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of  the  younger  men  in  New- York's  art  colony.  The  growing  discontent 
with  old  methods  found  expression  to  some  degree  in  the  founding  of 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  but  the 
old  Academy  itself  has  begun  to  expand  into  a  liberality  that  insures  for 
it  prolonged  success.  The  exponents  of  these  new  aims  and  methods 
and  their  followers  are  many  in  number,  and  the  one  thing  that  is 
especially  noticeable  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  young  men  of 
undoubted  ability.  There  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  artistic  clever- 
ness to  be  found  in  the  studios  of  New -York  city,  of  which  even  our 
illustrated  periodicals  afford  ample  proof.  We  also  note  that  the 
classification  into  portrait-,  figure-,  historical,  landscape-,  animal- 
painter,  etc.,  frequently  does  not  hold  good  at  the  present  time, 
for  many  of  the  younger  men  take  up  any  subject  that  interests 
them,  and  know  no  specialty.  Ideas  or  motives — as  exemplified  in 
the  genre,  anecdotal,  historical,  allegorical,  or  religious  art  of  yore  — 
are  of  less  moment  to  these  modern  artists  than  the  laying  down  of 
certain  artistic  principles.  "  Art  for  art's  sake "  is  the  motto ;  and 
'■color  notes,"  "studies  in  color,"  "impressions,"  "arrangements,"  "har- 
monies," and  other  similar  expressions  have  taken  their  place  in  mod- 
ern art  terminology,  and  figure  prominently  in  our  exhibition  cata- 
logues. Time  undoubtedly  will  modify  much  that  appears  startling  or 
ultra-realistic  in  the  most  modern  methods  of  artistic  expression.  As  it 
is,  we  find  that  even  now  the  influences  that  sway  our  art  are  varied. 
Thus  the  contemplative,  introspective  art  of  the  Dutch,  born  of  their 
land,  has  more  or  less  influenced  a  number  of  our  younger  men.  The 
representatives  of  these  modern  tendencies  are  so  numerous  that 
extended  notice  of  even  the  prominent  ones  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  .There  is  a  noticeably  large  number  of  talented  men  in  the 
metropolis  to-day  who  are  in  their  several  ways  practising  and  pro- 
pagating those  advanced  art  theories  which  Walter  Shirlaw  and 
William  M.  Chase  did  so  much  to  introduce  and  foster  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

The  feeling  for  form,  as  evinced  in  the  plastic  art,  was  one  of  the 
latest  phases  of  our  country's  art  development.  America  had  pro- 
duced several  painters  of  the  first  rank  before  native  talent  began  to 
exercise  itself  in  a  branch  of  art  that  had  hitherto  been  represented 
only  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  visiting  foreign  sculptors  like  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  and  Giuseppe  Ceracchi.  Nor  did  New-York  take 
the  lead  in  this  field,  although  it  has  since  then  harbored  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  expounders  of  the  beauty  of  form.  Chance  appointed 
Philadelphia  as  the  birthplace  of  William  Rush,  a  carver  qf  figure- 
heads for  ships,  who  in  his  vigorously  modeled  busts  of  wood  and 
clay  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  latent  possibilities  to  be  expected 
in  native  sculpture.    One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  in  New- York  was 
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an  Irishman,  John  Dixey,  who  arrived  in  ITsii.  U,.  modeled  some 
ideal  statuary,  such  as  his  "  Hercules  and  Hydra  "  and  "  1 1  an  vniede," 
and  executed  also  a  figure  <>i'  -Justice  for  the  top  of  tlx-  City  Hall 
Sculpture,  however,  hardly  became  a  recognized  factor  in  the  progress 
of  native  art  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Kven 
as  late  as  lSllj  Trumbull  told  .John  Frazee,  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  advice,  that  sculpture  would  not  be  wanted  here  for  another  hun- 
dred years.  This  same  Frazee,  however,  who  was  originally  a  slom- 
cutter,  produced  a  number  of  creditable  portrait  busts,  including 
those  of  John  Marshall,  Daniel  Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  John 
Jay.  His  bust  of  John  Wells,  the  eminent  lawyer  (h^iM-),  was.  it  is 
said,  the  first  one  executed  in  marble  by  an  American.  A  vein-  or  so 
before  Frazee  camo  to  Xew-Vork,  there  was  born  here  one  who  w;is 
destined  to  step  into  the  foremost  rank  of  American  sculptors. 
Tliomas  Crawford,  a  pupil  of  Frazee,  of  Robert  E.  Launitz,  and  later 
(ls;U,  in  Italy)  of  Thorwaldseu,  produced  a.  spirited  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  for  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  impressive  figure  of  llee- 
thoven  ill  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  both  of  which  aroused  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  in  Munich,  where  they  were  east,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  His  style,  as  exemplified  in  these  works,  and  also  in  his 
'•  Orpheus  anil  Cerberus"  and  the  "Indian  Chief"  (belonging  to  the 
New- York  Historical  Society),  is  marked  by  grandeur,  enthusiasm, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose,  while  his  versatility  and  industry  seem  to 
have  been  as  great  as  his  genius.  His  "Flora"  and  eighty-seven 
plaster  casts  of  his  works  were  placed  in  the  chapel  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent  in  Central  Park,  but  the  city  is  not  graced  by  any  produc- 
tion from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sculptors. 

Henry  K.  Brown  is  known  to  New- Yorkers  by  his  statues  of . Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  in  Union  Square.  The  former,  which  is  the  only 
equestrian  statue  by  an  American  in  the  city,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble 
and  impressive  piece  of  work,  despite  the  technical  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  it;  the  Lincoln,  though  a  dignified  perform- 
ance, and  evincing  a  heroic  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  im- 
posed by  modern  costume,  is  not  so  successful,  however.  IVrhaps  his 
best  work  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Scott,  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  made  for  the  United  States  Government.  He  also  produced 
another  Lincoln,  placed  in  Prospect  P;irk,  Brooklyn,  and  various  por- 
trait busts,  his  work  generally  being  marked  by  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness. It  is  noteworthy  that  Brown's  life  almost  covers  the  period  of 
American  sculpture  from  its  small  beginnings  to  its  decided  sueee-s. 
During  iS-f-ii-o?  a  young  man  was  working  and  studying  in  limwn's 
studio.  That  same  student  subsequently  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  vigorous,  individual,  and  national  of  our  sculptors.  Long  a 
resident  in  New- York,  John  (J.  A.  Ward  is  represented  in  thai  city 
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and  "The  Voyage  of  Life."  Thomas  Doughty,  perhaps  more  of  an 
artist  by  nature  than  Cole,  worked  in  the  leather  business  until  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  at  which  time  he  abandoned  his  trade  and  took  up  the 
brush.  His  paintings  were  characterized  by  a  certain  poetic  quality, 
and  were  notable  for  their  tender  silvery  tones.  His  decided  success 
stood  in  no  proportion  to  his  meager  opportunities  for  instruction. 
Asher  B.  Durand,  who  first  achieved  fame  as  an  engraver,  and  sub- 
sequently turned  to  portraiture,  finally,  when  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  took  up  landscape-painting,  in  which  field  he  also  acquired  high 
rank.  After  these  three,  the  number  of  landscape-painters  rapidly 
increased,  and  this  branch  of  art  now  claimed  a  share  of  the  success 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  portraiture.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  early  landscape  art  showed  an  "absence  of  imagi- 
native power,"  and  too  much  attention  to  detail,  coupled  occasionally 
with  an  ignorance  of  drawing ;  that  it  was  objective  rather  than  sub- 
jective, but  remarkably  free  from  foreign  influence.  Until  about  1840, 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  had  been  the  chief  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  art.  But  now  Diisseldorf  became  the  center  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  the  art  student  began  to  turn.  Leutze  went  to 
Diisseldorf  in  1841,  and  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Worthington 
Whittredge,  with  whom  study  abroad  led  to  an  assimilation,  rather 
than  an  imitation,  of  foreign  methods. 

During  the  following  years,  a  large  group  of  landscape-painters 
enjoyed  more  or  less  favor  with  the  public,  among  them  John  W. 
Casilear,  James  A.  Suydam,  David  Johnson,  William  and  James  Hart, 
E.  "W.  Hubbard,  James  E.  Brevoort,  J.  B.  Bristol,  and  many  others, 
including  the  foreigners  Henry  A.  (known  as  A.  H.)  Wenzler,  Fran- 
cois Regis  Gignous,  and  Louis  E.  Mignot.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  call  attention,  parenthetically,  to  the  large  number  of  foreign 
artists  who,  from  the  time  of  our  art's  feeble  beginnings  down  to 
its  present  era  of  promising  success,  have  made  New -York  their 
scene  of  action.  Not  a  few,  such  as  Emile  Eenouf,  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  Michael  Munkacsy  in  recent  years,  have  paid  us  professional 
visits ;  others,  like  Jules  E.  Saintin,  Victor  Nehlig,  and  the  many 
earlier  ones  already  mentioned,  have  worked  here  for  more  or  less 
longer  periods;  and  still  others  have  settled  permanently  in  New- 
York  city,  and  their  names  are  registered  in  every  department  of  art. 
Especially  prominent  between  1850  and  1870  was  John  F.  Kensett, 
an  artist  of  advanced  theories,  who  held  high  rank  among  landscape- 
painters.  He  began,  like  Durand,  as  an  engraver ;  like  him,  he  was 
original  and  American.  The  influence  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  productions  of  Albert  Bierstadt,  whose  bold, 
occasionally  rather  theatrical,  treatment  of  imposing  scenery  insured 
for  his  pictures  an  immense  success  with  the  public.  Thomas  Moran, 
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who,  with  Bierstadt  and  Thomas  Hill,  did  so  much  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  tin*  beauties  of  scenery  made  mure  accessible  l>v  (lie 
opening  of  the  West,  is  an  artist  of  a  vivid  imagination,  whose  works 
are  marked  by  rieh  and  exuberant  coloring,  and  u  broad  and  effective 
treatment  of  grand  subjects.  Frederick  F.  Church  became  noted  as 
a  painter  of  great  natural  phenomena,  who  brought  artistic  dexterity 
and  scientific  knowledge  into  play  when  producing  his  characteristic 
and  impressive  paintings  of  Niagara,  of  icebergs,  and  of  volcanoes;  ;nid 
the  work  of  SanfordR.  (lifi'ord  was  noted  for  its  luminous  atmospheric 
effects  and  brilliant  coloring.  If,  as  lias  been  said,  much  of  our  land- 
scape art  has  been  objective  in  character,  we  find  the  subjective  spirit 
conspicuously  dominating  in  the  productions  of  later  artists,  such  as 
the  contemplative  and  brilliant  <  ieorge  Inness,  .lervis  McFnter,  Homer 
D.  Martin,  and  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  or  of  our  younger  men  who  have 
been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  Dutch.  The  poetical  side  of  nature, 
its  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  moods, — in  a  word,  our  own  individ- 
uality as  reflected  in  nature, —  this,  rather  than  the  externals  of  things, 
forms  the  theme  of  their  work. 

In  the  department  of  marine  art,  despite  William  J.  Ilennett's 
"unrivalled  sea-pieces,1'  we  find  no  names  of  note  in  the  annals  of 
Xew-York  art  until  we  come  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
William  F.  De  Haas,  a  Hollander,  had  his  studio  here  for  some  years, 
and  his  brother,  Manriee  F.  H.  l)c  Haas,  is  one  of  our  best  marine 
painters;  while  Arthur  Quartley,  Francis  A.  Silva,  and  William  Brad- 
ford are  among  those  who  have  also  bad  both  artistic  and  popular 
success  in  the  metropolis.  Animal-painters  in  this  city  seem  also  to 
have  been  a  product  of  more  recent  times,  if  we  except  John  .lames 
Audubon's  drawings  for  his  great  work  on  American  ornithology. 
There  were  a  few  isolated  instances  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
but  they  hardly  have  a  place  even  in  the  history  of  Dunlap.  William 
Hays  portrayed  the  buffalo  and  the  prairie-dog,  and  Thomas  f  I.  Thorpe, 
the  author,  also  essayed  his  skill  in  humorous  delineations  of  Western 
fauna.  The  work  of  Henry  ('.  Bispham  was  exceedingly  spirited,  and 
Gilbert  Burling  painted  mainly  water-colors  of  game  birds.  William 
H.  Beard  appears  as  a  pictorial  ^.-Esop  in  his  satires  on  humanity,  in 
which  the  animal  world  is  depicted  as  subject  to  the  many  foibles  ;md 
weaknesses  common  to  the  human  race.  1 1  is  brother,  James  II.  Beard, 
has  portrayed  man  as  well  as  the  lower  species  of  animals,  dames  Hart 
has  introduced  cattle  in  his  landscapes  with  good  effect,  and  Peter 
Moran  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  held,  which  is  also 
cultivated  with  more  or  less  success  by  a  few  men  of  the  present 
generation.  As  regards  the  painting  of  still  life,  fruit- and  flower- 
pieces  and  similar  subjects,  Xhepard  A.  Mount  and  Henry  S.  .Mount 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  gain  measurable  success  in  this  branch 
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and  "  The  Voyage  of  Life."  Thomas  Doughty,  perhaps  more  of  an 
artist  by  nature  than  Cole,  worked  in  the  leather  business  until  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  at  which  time  he  abandoned  his  trade  and  took  up  the 
brush.  His  paintings  were  characterized  by  a  certain  poetic  quality, 
and  were  notable  for  their  tender  silvery  tones.  His  decided  success 
stood  in  no  proportion  to  his  meager  opportunities  for  instruction. 
Asher  B.  Durand,  who  first  achieved  fame  as  an  engraver,  and  sub- 
sequently turned  to  portraiture,  finally,  when  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  took  up  landscape-painting,  in  which  field  he  also  acquired  high 
rank.  After  these  three,  the  number  of  landscape-painters  rapidly 
increased,  and  this  branch  of  art  now  claimed  a  share  of  the  success 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  portraiture.  It  has 
been  said  that  our  early  landscape  art  showed  an  "absence  of  imagi- 
native power,"  and  too  much  attention  to  detail,  coupled  occasionally 
with  an  ignorance  of  drawing ;  that  it  was  objective  rather  than  sub- 
jective, but  remarkably  free  from  foreign  influence.  Until  about  1840, 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  had  been  the  chief  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  art.  But  now  Diisseldorf  became  the  center  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  the  art  student  began  to  turn.  Leutze  went  to 
Diisseldorf  in  1841,  and  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Worthington 
Whittredge,  with  whom  study  abroad  led  to  an  assimilation,  rather 
than  an  imitation,  of  foreign  methods. 

During  the  following  years,  a  large  group  of  landscape-painters 
enjoyed  more  or  less  favor  with  the  public,  among  them  John  W. 
Casilear,  James  A.  Suydam,  David  Johnson,  William  and  James  Hart, 
E.  W.  Hubbard,  James  E.  Brevoort,  J.  B.  Bristol,  and  many  others, 
including  the  foreigners  Henry  A.  (known  as  A.  H.)  Wenzler,  Fran- 
cois Eegis  Gignoux,  and  Louis  E.  Mignot.  In  this  connection  I  should 
like  to  call  attention,  parenthetically,  to  the  large  number  of  foreign 
artists  who,  from  the  time  of  our  art's  feeble  beginnings  down  to 
its  present  era  of  promising  success,  have  made  New -York  their 
scene  of  action.  Not  a  few,  such  as  Emile  Eenonf,  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  Michael  Munkacsy  in  recent  years,  have  paid  us  professional 
visits ;  others,  like  Jules  E.  Saintin,  Victor  Nehlig,  and  the  many 
earlier  ones  already  mentioned,  have  worked  here  for  more  or  less 
longer  periods;  and  still  others  have  settled  permanently  in  New- 
York  city,  and  their  names  are  registered  in  every  department  of  art. 
Especially  prominent  between  1850  and  1870  was  John  F.  Kensett, 
an  artist  of  advanced  theories,  who  held  high  rank  among  landscape- 
painters.  He  began,  like  Durand,  as  an  engraver ;  like  him,  he  was 
original  and  American.  The  influence  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  productions  of  Albert  Bierstadt,  whose  bold, 
occasionally  rather  theatrical,  treatment  of  imposing  scenery  insured 
for  his  pictures  an  immense  success  with  the  public.  Thomas  Moran, 
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who,  with  Bierstadt  and  Thomas  Hill,  did  so  much  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  tin*  beauties  of  scenery  made  more  accessible  by  the 
opening  of  the  West,  is  an  artist  of  a  vivid  imagination,  whose  works 
are  marked  by  rieh  and  exuberant  coloring,  and  a  broad  and  effective 
treatment  of  grand  subjects.  Frederick  K.  Church  became  noted  as 
a.  painter  of  great  natural  phenomena,  who  brought  artislic  dexterity 
and  scientific  knowledge  into  play  when  producing  his  characteristic 
and  impressive  paintings  of  Niagara,  of  icebergs,  and  of  volcanoes;  and 
the  work  of  Sanford  K.  Clifford  was  noted  for  its  luminous  atmospheric 
effects  and  brilliant  coloring.  If,  as  has  been  said,  much  of  our  land- 
scape art  has  been  objective  in  character,  we  find  the  subjective  spirit 
conspicuously  dominating  in  the  productions  of  later  artists,  such  as 
the  contemplative  and  brilliant  ( ieorge  lnness,  Jervis  McEntee,  Homer 
D.  Martin,  and  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  or  of  our  younger  men  who  have 
been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  Dutch.  The  poetical  side  of  nature, 
its  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  moods. —  in  a  word,  our  own  individ- 
uality as  reflected  in  Jiat tire, — this,  rather  than  the  externals  of  things, 
forms  the  theme  of  their  work. 

In  the  department  of  marine  art,  despite  William  J.  Bennett's 
" unrivalled  sea-pieces,'' we  And  no  names  of  note  in  the  annals  of 
New-York  art  until  we  come  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
William  F.  De  Haas,  a  Hollander,  had  bis  studio  here  for  some  years, 
and  his  brother,  Maurice  I-'.  II.  l)e  Haas,  is  one  of  our  be^i  marine 
painters;  while  Arthur  Quart! ey,  Francis  A.  Silva,  and  William  Brad- 
ford are  among  those  who  have  also  had  both  artistic  and  popular 
success  in  the  metropolis.  Animal-painters  in  this  city  seem  also  to 
have  been  a  product  of  more  recent  times,  if  we  except  John  .lames 
Audubon's  drawings  for  his  great  work  on  American  ornithology. 
There  were  a  few  isolated  instances  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
but  they  hardly  have  a  place  even  in  the  history  of  Uunlap.  William 
Hays  portrayed  the  buffalo  and  the  prairie-dog,  and  Thomas  B.  Thorpe, 
the  author,  also  essayed  his  skill  in  humorous  delineations  of  Western 
fauna.  The  work  of  Henry  ('.  Bisphani  w  as  exceedingly  spirited,  and 
Gilbert  Burling  painted  mainly  water-colors  of  game  birds.  William 
H.  Beard  appears  as  a  pictorial  -Esop  in  his  satires  on  humanity,  in 
which  the  animal  world  is  depicted  as  subject  to  the  many  foibles  and 
weaknesses  common  to  the  human  race.  His  brother,  James  11.  Beard, 
has  portrayed  man  as  well  as  the  lower  species  of  animals.  James  Hart 
has  introduced  cattle  in  his  landscapes  with  good  effect,  and  Peter 
Moran  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  held,  which  is  also 
cultivated  with  more  or  less  success  by  a  few  men  of  the  present 
generation.  As  regards  the  painting  of  ill  life,  fruit- ami  flower- 
pieces  and  similar  subjects,  Slu-pard  A.  Mount  and  Henry  S.  Mount 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  gain  measurable  success  in  this  branch 
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of  art,  which  to-day  is  practised  in  this  city  with  more  or  less  ability 
by  a  respectable  number  of  artists.  Flower-painting  is  an  art  that 
naturally  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  female  element  in  art,  and 
not  a  few  women,  in  fact,  have  devoted  their  abilities  to  the  depiction 
of  the  beauties  of  Flora's  kingdom.  John  La  Farge  has  also  given  us 
some  beautiful  paintings  of  flowers,  rich  in  color,  and  giving  proof 
of  a  highly  imaginative  nature.  His  work,  essentially  decorative  in 
character,  leads  us  into  a  department  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  we  have 
of  late  years  been  making  a  rapid  advance. 

It  is  in  the  decoration  of  churches  especially  that  some  of  our 
younger  men  have  had  opportunities  afforded  them  for  testing  their 
strength.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  brought  about  in  the  production  of  stained- 
glass  windows,  placing  us,  as  regards  the  manufacture  and  selection 
of  glass,  abreast  of  the  best  works  offered  in  the  world.  Those  prom- 
inent in  this  branch  of  art  must  be  sought  for  mainly  in  the  younger 
element,  and  include  John  La  Farge,  William  H.  Low,  Francis  Lathrop, 
Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb,  and  various  others.  Among 
the  public  buildings  in  New-York  in  which  noteworthy  decorative 
work  may  be  seen  in  the  way  of  mural  paintings,  windows,  and  sculp- 
turing, are  St.  Thomas's  Church  (La  Farge,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens) ; 
Church  of  the  Ascension  (La  Farge) ;  Trinity  Church  (altar  and  rere- 
dos,  a  memorial  to  William  B.  Astor  ;  bronze  doors,  by  Carl  H.  Nie- 
haus,  Carl  Bitter,  and  J.  Massey  Ehind,  1892);  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin ;  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  (Johannes  A.  Oertel,  etc.) ; 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Church  (Walter  S.  Greenough) ;  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  (Francis  Lathrop,  George  W.  Maynard),  and  several  new 
hotels  and  business  buildings.  In  the  designing  of  book-covers,  and 
in  other  fields,  several  of  our  artists  have  found  opportunities  for  the 
production  of  original  and  beautiful  designs. 

The  art  of  water-color  painting  has  undergone  its  extensive  develop- 
ment in  this  country  only  since  the  Civil  War.  A  collection  of  English 
water-colors  exhibited  here  in  1865  is  said  to  have  given  a  stimulus 
that  resulted  in  the  formation,  within  a  year,  of  the  American  Water 
Color  Society,  which  held  its  first  exhibition  in  1867.  In  the  same 
year  the  society  published  a  pamphlet  intended  to  enlighten  the 
general  ignorance  and  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  water-colors. 
Since  then  the  interest  taken  in  aquarelles  has  greatly  increased,  and 
has  found  further  expression  in  the  founding  of  the  New-York  Water 
Color  Club  in  1890,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  minor  exhibitions  at 
various  times.  Albert  F.  Bellows,  Gilbert  Burling,  and  John  M.  Fal- 
coner were  among  the  early  members  of  the  older  society,  and  to-day 
a  large  number  of  our  artists  devote  considerable  attention  to  water- 
color  painting,  in  which  much  technical  advance  has  also  to  be  re- 
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corded.  Pastels,  a  medium  very  difficult  to  liandle,  but  with  which 
most  beautiful  and  delicate  effects  can  lie  produced,  have  hern  taken 
up  by  several  Xew-York  men  in  recent  years,  ami  the  efforts  of  tin* 
enthusiasts  have  been  directed  into  more  definite  channels  and  given 
more  uuity  of  purpose  through  the  founding  of  the  Noddy  of  Painters 
iu  Pastel,  which  holds  yearly  exhibitions. 

In  the  production  of  panoramas,  hut  much  more  so  in  the  painting 
of  scenery  for  the  theater,  native  artists  have  shown  much  ability.  A 
panorama  of  London,  exhibited  iu  Greenwich  street,  in  17!C>,  bv 
AVilliam  Winstanley,  an  English  artist,  is  said  to  have  been  I  lie  first 
picture  of  the  kind  seen  in  this  country.  Yanderlyn,  when  visiting 
Versailles,  formed  the  project  of  painting  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
place.  In  1S17,  two  years  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  In- 
erected  a  panorama  building  iu  Xew-York, —  the  Jiotunda, —  in  which 
he  exhibited  a  number  of  panoramas,  including  several  painted  by 
himself.  He  incurred  a  debt  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which 
latter,  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  was  seized  by  the  city  and 
appropriated  for  its  business.  Among  exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  a 
later  date  were  a  panorama  of  Xew-York  city,  painted  by  Unhand 
and  his  pupils  Reinagle  and  Evers,  and  exhibited  in  lsb!,  and  John 
Bauvard's  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  three  miles  in  length;  Robert 
Burford's  Jerusalem  (corner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  streets,  1KJS); 
Loomis's  panorama  of  Cuba  (1S.">0);  Sat  tier's  cosmorania  (is.'d),  and 
t'atlierwood's  Jerusalem,  in  the  Xew  Hotunda,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Prince  street.  In  recent  times  we  have  seen  no  prominent  native 
talent  engaged  in  such  work.  The  modern  panoramas  and  eyrloramas 
exhibited  hero  mostly  bear  the  signature  of  some  foreign  artist,  like 
Philippoteaux,  though  many  young  American  art  students  aid  in  their 
production.  In  the  department  of  scene-painting,  however,  Xew- 
York  has  developed  a  number  of  very  clever  painters.  Thomas  A. 
Cooper,  who  managed  the  New- York  Theater  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  gave  employment  to  various  artists,  notably  John  J.  Holland, 
John  Evers  and  Hugh  Reinagle,  the  pupils  of  Holland,  and  ( lallagher 
(in  1S07).  At  the  present  time  New- York  city  harbors  a  number  of 
the  best  scene-painters  in  the  country.  Matt  Morgan,  the  Knglisli 
caricaturist,  illustrator,  painter,  designer  of  theatrical  lithographic 
posters,  and  maker  of  "  art  pottery."  was  also  well  known  as  an  excel- 
lent scene-painter.  And  Phil  II.  iioa  tchcr,  *  'harles  Graham,  Henry  K. 
Hoyt,  Lafayette  W.  Seavey,  and  Trafton  S.  Plaisted  arc  among  others 
who  have  more  recently  done  their  share  toward  procuring  hand- 
some and  appropriate  settings  for  the  plays  produced  in  the  metrop- 
olis.   The  American  Society  of  Scenic  Painters  was  founded  in  \>l*± 

The  French  influence  which  marks  the  present  period  of  our  coun- 
try's art  development  is  strongly  felt  in  the  productions  of  a  number 
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of  the  younger  men  in  New- York's  art  colony.  The  growing  discontent 
with  old  methods  found  expression  to  some  degree  in  the  founding  of 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  but  the 
old  Academy  itself  has  begun  to  expand  into  a  liberality  that  insures  for 
it  prolonged  success.  The  exponents  of  these  new  aims  and  methods 
and  their  followers  are  many  in  number,  and  the  one  thing  that  is 
especially  noticeable  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  young  men  of 
undoubted  ability.  There  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  artistic  clever- 
ness to  be  found  in  the  studios  of  New -York  city,  of  which  even  our 
illustrated  periodicals  afford  ample  proof.  We  also  note  that  the 
classification  into  portrait-,  figure-,  historical,  landscape-,  animal- 
painter,  etc.,  frequently  does  not  hold  good  at  the  present  time, 
for  many  of  the  younger  men  take  up  any  subject  that  interests 
them,  and  know  no  specialty.  Ideas  or  motives  —  as  exemplified  in 
the  genre,  anecdotal,  historical,  allegorical,  or  religious  art  of  yore  — 
are  of  less  moment  to  these  modern  artists  than  the  laying  down  of 
certain  artistic  principles.  "Art  for  art's  sake"  is  the  motto;  and 
"color  notes,"  "studies  in  color,"  "impressions,"  "arrangements,"  "har- 
monies," and  other  similar  expressions  have  taken  their  place  in  mod- 
era  art  terminology,  and  figure  prominently  in  our  exhibition  cata- 
logues. Time  undoubtedly  will  modify  much  that  appears  startling  or 
ultra-realistic  in  the  most  modern  methods  of  artistic  expression.  As  it 
is,  we  find  that  even  now  the  influences  that  sway  our  art  are  varied. 
Thus  the  contemplative,  introspective  art  of  the  Dutch,  born  of  their 
land,  has  more  or  less  influenced  a  number  of  our  younger  men.  The 
representatives  of  these  modern  tendencies  are  so  numerous  that 
extended  notice  of  even  the  prominent  ones  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  There  is  a  noticeably  large  number  of  talented  men  in  the 
metropolis  to-day  who  are  in  their  several  ways  practising  and  pro- 
pagating those  advanced  art  theories  which  Walter  Shirlaw  and 
William  M.  Chase  did  so  much  to  introduce  and  foster  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

The  feeling  for  form,  as  evinced  in  the  plastic  art,  was  one  of  the 
latest  phases  of  our  country's  art  development.  America  had  pro- 
duced several  painters  of  the  first  rank  before  native  talent  began  to 
exercise  itself  in  a  branch  of  art  that  had  hitherto  been  represented 
only  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  visiting  foreign  sculptors  like  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  and  Giuseppe  Ceracchi.  Nor  did  New-York  take 
the  lead  in  this  field,  although  it  has  since  then  harbored  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  expounders  of  the  beauty  of  form.  Chance  appointed 
Philadelphia  as  the  birthplace  of  William  Rush,  a  carver  of  figure- 
heads for  ships,  who  in  his  vigorously  modeled  busts  of  wood  and 
clay  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  latent  possibilities  to  be  expected 
in  native  sculpture.    One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  in  New-York  was 
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an  Irishman,  John  Dixoy,  who  arrival  in  17s:l.  Ho  modeled  .sum,, 
ideal  statuary,  such  as  his  "  Hercules  and  Hydra"  and  " ( ianvmcdc  " 
and  executed  also  a  figure  of  Justice  for  the  top  of  the  City  Hall 
Sculpture,  however,  hardly  hecamc  a  recognized  factor  in  the  pi-ogress 
of  native  art  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv.  Kwn 
as  late  as  lslli  Trumbull  told  John  V razee,  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  advice,  that  sculpture  would  not  lie  wanted  here  for  another  hun- 
dred years.  This  same  I-1  razee,  however,  who  was  originally  a  stone- 
cutter, produced  a  number  of  creditable  portrait  basis,  including 
those  of  John  Marshall,  Daniel  Webster,  Andrew  .laeksoii,  and  John 
Jay.  His  bust  of  John  Wells,  the  eminent  lawyer  (1S-J4).  was,  it  is 
said,  the  first  one  executed  in  marble  by  an  American.  A  vear  or  so 
before  Frazee  came  to  New- York,  there  was  born  here  one  who  was 
destined  to  step  into  the  foremost  rank  of  American  sculptors. 
Thomas  Crawford,  a  pupil  of  Frazee,  of  Robert  K.  Launitz,  and  later 
(ls:',4,  in  Italy)  of  Thorwaldsou,  produced  a  spirited  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  for  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  the  impressive  figure  of  Hec- 
th  even  ill  the  Boston  Jlusic  Hall,  both  of  which  aroused  tint  great- 
est enthusiasm  in  Munich,  where  they  were  cast,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  His  style,  as  exemplified  in  these  works,  and  a  No  in  his 
"Orpheus  and  Cerberus"  and  the  ''Indian  Chief"  (belonging  to  the 
New-York  Historical  Society),  is  marked  by  grandeur,  enthusiasm, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose,  while  his  versatility  and  industry  seem  to 
have  been  as  great  as  his  genius.  II is  "Flora"  and  eight  v-scven 
plaster  easts  of  his  works  were  placed  in  the  chape]  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent  in  Central  Park,  but  the  city  is  not  graced  by  any  produc- 
tion from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sculptors. 

Henry  K.  Brown  is  known  to  Xew- Yorkers  by  his  statues  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  in  Union  Square.  The  former,  which  is  the  only 
equestrian  statue  by  an  American  in  the  city,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble 
and  impressive  piece  of  work,  despite  the  technical  object ions  which 
have  been  raised  against  it;  the  Lincoln,  though  a  dignified  perform- 
ance, and  evincing  a  heroic  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  im- 
posed by  modern  costume,  is  not  so  successful,  however.  Perhaps  his 
best  work  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Scott,  in  Washington, 
B.C.,  made  for  the  United  States  Government.  He  also  produced 
another  Lincoln,  placed  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  various  por- 
trait busts,  his  -work  generally  being  marked  by  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness. It  is  noteworthy  that  Brown's  life  almost  covers  the  period  of 
American  sculpture  from  its  small  beginnings  to  its  decided  success. 
During  1S4J>— 57  a  young  man  "was  working  and  studying  in  Brown's 
studio.  That  same  student  subsequently  developed  into  one  of  ihc 
most  vigorous,  individual,  and  national  of  our  sculptors,  bong  a 
resident  in  New- York,  John  Q.  A.  "Ward  is  represented  in  thai  city 
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by  no  less  than  seven  examples  of  his  work,  illustrating  various 
periods  of  his  artistic  development.  They  are  "  The  Indian  Hunter  " 
(1864),  Shakespeare  (1872),  Seventh  Regiment  Memorial  (1874),  Wash- 
ington (1883), "  The  Pilgrim  » (1 885),  William  E.  Dodge  (1885),  and  Hor- 
ace Greeley  (1890).  Miss  Emma  Stebbins  is  one  of  the  few  female 
artists  represented  in  this  country  by  public  statuary.  She  is  the 
designer  of  the  large  fountain,  "The  Angel  of  the  Waters,"  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  latter  owns  also  her  statue  of  Columbus.  J.  Wil- 
son A.  MacDonald  is  known  by  his  statue  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
in  Central  Park,  and  the  works  .of  Ernst  Plassmann  are  all  to  be 
found  in  this  city.  The  statues  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  Printing- 
House  Square,  of  Franklin  and  Gutenberg  on  the  "  Staats-Zeitung" 
building,  of  Tammany  on  Tammany  Hall,  and  others,  are  by  him. 
The  Beethoven  bust  in  Central  Park  is  by  Henry  Baerer,  and  the 
group  on  the  Arion  club-house  by  Alois  Loeher,  while  Robert  E. 
Launitz,  Edward  J.  Kuntze,  and,  more  recently,  Caspar  Buberl,  are 
the  names  of  other  German-born  artists  of  note.  A  sculptor  who 
chose  a  very  original  specialty  is  John  Rogers,  whose  popularity  rests 
on  his  statuette  groups,  executed  in  an  unconventional  spirit,  and 
illustrating  every-day  life  in  both  its  humorous  and  pathetic  aspects. 

The  new  tendencies  referred  to  in  the  remarks  on  our  painters  have 
exerted  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  sister  art  of  sculpture. 
Here,  too,  many  of  the  younger  men  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  strongly  realistic  tendencies  of  this  new,  progressive  move- 
ment. In  the  productions  of  our  earlier  sculptors  we  find  a  condi- 
tion of  things  analogous  to  those  which  characterize  the  beginnings 
of  painting  in  this  country :  a  very  marked  influence  of  foreign  meth- 
ods, and  imitation  of  certain  conventional  forms,  besides  a  striving 
after  "  classicism,"  which,  though  inspired  by  noble  sentiments  and 
pure  and  frequently  well-expressed  ideals,  naturally  shows  little  of 
that  spirit  which  is  felt  in  ancient  sculpture.  In  place  of  these  ten- 
dencies, a  more  decided  originality  is  apparent  to-day,  with  a  healthy 
realism  in  the  methods  of  expression.  Naturally,  this  most  recent 
phase  of  the  development  of  plastic  art  will  not  be  free  from  criticism, 
nor  does  it  lack  its  aspects  of  immaturity,  yet  some  of  our  younger 
sculptors  have  already  won  honorable  prominence  in  their  art.  Of 
these  newer  men,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  is  represented  in  this  city 
by  a  statue  of  Admiral  Farragut,  which,  like  his  ideal  figure  of  Robert 
R.  Randall  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  Lincoln  in  Chicago,  affords 
proof  of  a  realistic  spirit  that  expresses  itself  with  simplicity  and  a 
thorough  command  of  technical  methods.  Olin  N.  Warner,  noted 
for  his  ideal  subjects,  can  hardly  be  judged  solely  on  the  merits  of 
the  small  fountain  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Union  Square,  which, 
however,  has  been  designed  with  artistic  discretion. 
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And  this,  together  with  the  "Still  Hunt,"  hy  Edward  Kemevs.  in 
Central  Park,  is  all  that  we  liavo  tlms  far  in  New- York  city  to'show 
what  the  younger  Americans  are  doing  in  sculpture.  Jonathan  Ne.>n 
Hartley  is  prominent  among  New- York's  sc-ulplors,  hut  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  yet  represented  in  that  city  l>y  any  public  statin-,  although 
his  portrait  busts  of  Edwin  Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett  have  been 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  "  Players'  Club."  Similarly,  \\r  have  of 
"William  Rudolf  O'Donovan's  work  only  his  vigorously  modeled  and 
characteristic  bust  of  "William  Page,  in  the  National  Academy,  and 
Launt  Thompson  is  represented  here  only  by  his  statue  of  Napoleon 
and  his  busts  of  Charles  L.  Elliott  and  "William  C.  Bryant,  all  in  tin' 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Among  the  representatives  of  the  " younger 
element"  who  are  working  in  New- York  with  more  or  less  sneers, 
and  in  pretty  thorough  sympathy  with  modern  tendencies,  are  Daniel 
C.  French,  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  James  E.  Kelly,  Alexander  Doyle,  and 
others,  all  represented  by  public  statuary  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  seems  proper  to  refer  here  also  to  the  successful  bron/.r 
foundries  established  in  the  metropolis.  Formerly  all  our  statuary 
had  to  be  cast  in  Paris,  Munich,  or  Rome,  while  now  that  necessity 
has  been  obviated  by  the  notable  progress  in  the  art  made  by  firms 
like  the  Henry-Bonuard  Company  and  Maurice  J.  Power  in  this  city, 
and  Bureau  Brothers  in  Philadelphia. 

Engraving  did  not  antedate  sculpture  in  its  artistic  and  technical 
development,  although  a  number  of  engravers,  most  of  them  for- 
eigners, began  to  practise  their  calling  in  this  city  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  William  Rollinson,  John  Roberts,  Cor- 
nelius Tiebout,  and  Benjamin  Tanner  were  among  those  engaged  here 
in  this  branch  of  art  at  that  time,  and,  a  little  later,  stipple  engraving 
was  taken  up  by  Clark  and  Gilbert  Fox  (both  employed  by  David 
Longworth,  the  publisher)  and  R.  Field.  According  to  Dunlap, 
Henry  Hawkins,  the  first  engraver  in  the  city,  "worked  at  anything 
that  offered,  suiting  himself  to  the  poverty  of  the  arts  at  the  time.'" 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  followed  him  found  it  necessary  similarly  to 
suit  themselves,1'  seeking  engagement  as  silversmiths  ami  ornnment- 
ers  of  buttons.  David  Edwin,  "the  first  good  engraver  of  the  human 
countenance  that  appeared  in  this  country,"  spoke  of  the  rude  im- 
perfections attendant  upon  engraving  and  copperplate  printing  in 
Philadelphia,"  which  latter  city  at  that  time  took  the  lead  in  the  busi- 
ness of  book-publishing.  Similar  difficulties  were  no  doubt  encoun- 
tered in  New-York.  Peter  Maverick  was  for  some  years  the  heM 
engraver  in  this  city,  which,  however,  is  not  saying  much.  His  son 
and  grandson  {both  named  Peter),  Francis  Kearney,  (I.  Parker, 
Thomas  (iimbrede,  and  William  Main  are  among  those  whose  work 
served  to  mark  the  gradual  improvement  in  engraving.    But  in  Asher 
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B.  Durand,  who  eventually  exchanged  the  burin  for  the  brush,  and 
attained  distinction  in  both  portraiture  and  landscape-painting,  we 
find  the  foremost  American  engraver  of  his  time.  In  plates  such  as 
those  after  Trumbull's  "Declaration  of  Independence"  and  Vander- 
lyn's  "Ariadne,"  he  produced  works  that  rank  with  the  finest  examples 
of  reproductive  line-engraving.  lie  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
art  in  this  country,  and  lived  to  see  it 
unfold  and  grow  with  a  rapidity  charac- 
teristically American.  He  was  followed 
by  rnany  engravers  of  repute,  among 
them  James  Smillie  and  his  son  James 
D.,  Henry  B.  Hall  and  his  brother 
George  R.,  Charles  Burt,  William  E. 
Marshall,  John  C.  Buttre,  Stephen  A. 
Schoff,  Alfred  Jones,  and  William  Well- 
stood  and  his  son  James.  The  art  of 
mezzotint  engraving  was  at  one  time  a 
very  popular  medium  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  books.  Some  artists  practised 
it  in  this  city, —  such  as  Alexander  H. 
I  Ritchie, —  but  it  is  John  Sartain,  of 

,  i  .Philadelphia,  whose  name  is  most  inti- 
fyys~?  ^LzxAf  ' ma/te,y  associated  with  the  rise  of  that 
"branch  of  engraving  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  have  surpassed  the  world  in  one  branch  of  steel- 
engraving — the  production  of  bank-notes;  and  New- York  city  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  astonishing  progress  made  in  this 
art.  Among  the  earlier  bank-note  engravers  in  New- York  city  were 
the  following  :  Peter  Maverick,  pupil  of  his  father,  whom  he  excelled, 
and  teacher  of  A.  B.  Durand ;  William  S.  Leney,  who  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  William  Rollinson ;  Greorge  Whiterield  Hatch  and 
Freeman  Rawdon,  of  Connecticut,  who  came  here  from  Albany — 
both  of  them  members  of  the  firm  of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  &  Co. 
(about  1834-54).  A  later  firm  was  that  of  Danforth,  Wright  &  Co. 
(1855-59).  Eventually,  several  of  the  existing  firms  were  successively 
absorbed  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind.  The  business  of  bank-note  engraving  has  been  carried  on 
mainly  by  several  companies  in  New- York  city,  which  have  also 
manufactured  a  large  portion  of  the  bank-notes  and  stamps  used  by 
the  principal  nations  of  the  world.     The  main  safeguard  against 

i  Peter  Maverick  was  born  in  1780,  iii  New- York  ledged  by  all.    The  bull;  of  the  engraving  for  the 

city,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Sushton  Maverick,  city  banks  wasdontbyhini.  ami  the  artists  Durand, 

a  silversmith,  and  later  an  engraver.    Posseted  Kenscu,  «nd  Casilear  worked  in  his  establishment, 

of  artistic,  ability,  Ik;  in.ily  f-vinced  a  tuste  for  en-  the  first  named  becoming  bis  partner.    He  died  in 

graving,  and  the  beauty  of  his  work  was  acknow-  his  native  city,  June  17,  1831.  Editor. 
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counterfeiting  has  been  sought  for  in  superior  artistic  execution  eoni- 
bined  with  the  most  perfect  mechanical  skill,  and  considerable  im- 
provements in  this  department  have  been  inaugurated  through  th,. 
inventiveness  of  various  engravers.  New-York  has  produced  some  of 
the  finest  artists  in  this  field.  Asher  B.  Durand,  Felix  <>.('.  Darley, 
James  D.  Smillie,  and  John  W.  < 'asilear  are  names  of  New- York  men 
in  the  list  of  those  who  designed  bank-note  vignettes  the  engraving  of 
which  was  executed  by  James  Smillie,  John  F.  E.  Prud'honmie,  and 
other  prominent  engravers. 

Etching  was  formerly  practised  in  this  city  mainly  by  illustrator  — 
Darley,  J.  W.  Ehninger,  Thomas  F.  Hoppin,  Edwin  Forbes  — in  the 
production  of  outline  drawings.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  ti  n 
years  that  we  have  witnessed  a  growing  interest  in  the  art  of  original 
or  painter  etching, — an  interest  finding  expression  in  the  founding  of 
the  New- York  Etching  Club,  and  furthered  1>y  the  work  of  such  able 
painter-etchers  in  this  city  as  Charles  A.  Piatt,  James  1).  Smillie, 
Thomas  Moran  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ximmo  Moran,  Joi-eph  IVn- 
nell,  Otto  II.  Bacher,  and  others.  In  reproductive  etching,  Thomas  K. 
Mauley,  William  (.'.  Bauer,  Frank  Raubichek,  and  James  S.  King  are 
among  those  who  have  achieved  popularity  and  proven  themselves 
sympathetic  interpreters  of  the  works  of  others. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  when  the  Franklin  Institute  granted  him  a 
medal  for  lithographic  work  in  1S27,  little  imagined  how  great  an  im- 
provement was  to  bo  effected  in  the  art  of  drawing  on  stune.  About 
ISlIS,  Henry  lnman  also  learned  lithography,  and  helped  to  introduce 
it  into  the  United  States.  And  ten  years  later,  John  Bisbee,  John 
Crawley,  Jr.  (with  Endicott  and  Swett),  and  others  were  practising 
the  art  in  New-York  city.  A  remarkable  perfection  was  gradually 
attained  in  chromo-lithography,  with  which  progress  the  company 
founded  by  G.  W.  Hatch,  as  well  as  others,  has  been  identified. 
Lithography  is  now  used  principally  in  the  production  of  theatrical 
advertisements, —  the  improvement  in  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Matt  Morgan, — and  for  holiday  cards  and  other  small  work  ; 
but  formerly  it  was  frequently  the  medium  employed  in  book-illus- 
tration, as  witness  some  of  the  color-work  of  the  linn  of  Major  <.V 
Kuapp,  or  Julius  Bien's  reproductions  of  the  dainty  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  Henry  L.  Stephens. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that  for  the  last  half  «•<  1 1  ( ury 
the  reproductive-  art  principally  utilized  in  the  illustration  of  books 
and  periodicals  has  been  wood-engraving.  Tu  this  art  we  have  made 
an  advance  not  only  rapid,  but  marked  also  by  such  thorough  ar- 
tistic success  as  to  place  the  work  of  our  engravers  to-day  on  .,  level 
with  the  best  produced  in  Europe.  Alexander  Ander-mi.  the  lii>t 
wood-engraver  in  this  country,  and  who  has  been  affectionately  Myled 
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"the  American  Bewick,"  was  bom  and  died  in  New-York  city.  He 
worked  at  first  in  type-metal,  which  had  been  used  in  this  country 
long  before  the  Revolution,  but  later  on  adopted  boxwood.  In  style 
he  emulated  Thomas  Bewick,  whose  "  Quadrupeds  "  he  reengraved  for 
David  Longworth.  Anderson  had  some  pupils  and  followers,  such 
as  Lansing  and  William  Morgan ;  but  at  that  date  books  were  as  yet 
generally  illustrated  by  copperplate-engraving.  The  limited  demand 
for  wood-engraving  caused  Abraham  John  Mason,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  to  New- York  in  1829,  and  in  1832  was  professor  of  his  art 
at  the  National  Academy,  to  return  to  his  native  land  after  a  stay  of 
ten  years.  Yet  in  1837  Joseph  A.  Adams  had  already  projected  the 
famous  "Illuminated  Bible"  brought  out  by  the  Harpers  in  1846. 
Prior  to  1840  there  was  little  demand  for  original  work ;  recuts  of 
English  engravings  were  much  used.  But  with  the  improvements  in 
the  art  in  this  country,  and  the  advent  of  Darley  and  other  good  de- 
signers on  wood,  the  demand  for  native  work  gradually  increased, 
and  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  we  find  a  number  of  able  engrav- 
ers as  the  successors  of  Anderson  and  Adams.  Among  these  were : 
John  "William  Orr,  Nathaniel  Orr,  Andrew  V.  S.  Anthony,  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  John  H.  Hall,  Benjamin  F.  Childs,  Edward  Hooper,  John  Karst, 
J.  Augustus  Bogert,  and  the  Englishmen  Alfred  Bobbett,  John  An- 
drew, Robert  Carter  (Frank  Leslie),  and  William  James  Linton,  who 
has  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  "  white  line  of  Bewick,"  and  for  the 
"  adaptation  of  the  line  to  the  object,"  in  his  history  of  the  art.  Of 
the  early  attempts  to  found  illustrated  weeklies  (such  as  Thomas  W. 
Strong's  "  Illustrated  American  News,"  1851-52,  and  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num's  "Illustrated  News,"  1853)  little  need  be  said.  However,  the  jour- 
nals founded  by  Leslie  (1855)  and  the  Harpers  (1857),  though  hardly 
more  promising  at  first,  have  endured  and  exerted  good  influence. 

Important  forward  strides  in  wood-engraving  in  this  city  during 
the  period  from  1855  to  1S75  are  marked  by  the  efforts  of  the  Har- 
pers, the  Putnams,  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  exertions  of 
individual  engravers.  In  recent  years  the  art  has  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  perfection  in  this  country,  especially  as  to  faithful 
reproduction,  not  only  of  details,  but  also  of  the  character,  the  tex- 
tures, qualities,  and  values  of  tones  and  colors  in  the  work  to  be 
copied.  The  line  is  sacrificed  for  this  purpose,  and  this  new  method 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  first  exponent  in  Frederick  Juengling. 
The  modern  practice  of  photographing  the  original  upon  the  wood 
has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  book-illustration. 
Formerly  the  illustrator  had  to  make  his  drawings  directly  on  the 
block — a  method  calling,  to  some  extent,  for  special  training.  To- 
day the  artist  may  work  with  more  freedom  and  in  whatever  medium 
suits  him  best,  the  engraver  being  guided  both  by  the  original  and 
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by  the  photograph  on  the  block  before  him.  New- York  has  berime 
our  principal  center  for  good  illustrating,  ami  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men — such  as  Timothy  ( '<•!«■,  El  bridge  Kingsley,  Oeor^e  Kruell, 
and  many  others — who  have  aided  in  advancing  wood-engraving  to 
the  high  standard  which  it  has  attained,  have  worked  in  this  city. 
The  Society  of  American  Wood-Engravers,  which  represents  tin*  "new- 
school,"  was  awarded,  in  October,  1S!)1,  tin-  great  diploma  of  honor 
at  the  Berlin  International  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts,  while  in- 
dividual members  of  the  society  also  won  enviable  honors  at  tin- 
Paris  Exposition  of  1SS*>.  Notable  improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  the  purely  mechanical  reproduction  of  drawings.  The  aid 
of  the  sun  had  already  been  invoked  by  different  experimenters, 
with  varying  success,  when  John  (.'.  Moss,  in  1SC7,  after  many  trials 
and  discouragements,  produced  his  perfected  process  of  making  relief 
plates  by  casting  in  a  gelatin  matrix.  He  founded  the  Actinic  En- 
graving Company  in  1S70,  became  superintendent  of  the  Photo-En- 
graving Company  two  years  later,  and  in  1SSI)  established  the  Moss 
Engraving  Company.  The  importance  of  such  reproduction  of  origi- 
nal designs  in  absolute  fac-simile  was  soon  recognized,  and  to-day  a 
large  number  of  mechanical  reproductive  processes — photo-engrav- 
ing, photo-zincography,  photo-lithography,  photo-electrotype,  electro- 
light  photo-engraving,  photogravure,  heliotype,  artotype,  albertvpe, 
woocllmrytype,  and  heliogravure — are  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
and  other  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  professional  illustrator  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Of 
course  there  were  artists  to  ''embellish"  such  illustrated  books  as 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  we  hear  that  one  John 
Ludlow  Morton  was  making  designs  for  the  wood-engravers  in  is: Hi. 
But  the  first  men  of  ability  who  appeared  were  William  Croome  and 
John  G-.  Chapman,  who  were  followed  immediately  by  Felix  O.  < ' 
Parley.  The  advent  of  the  latter,  soon  after  1S4U,  marked  the  rise 
of  modern  book-illustration  in  this  country.  Mis  superiority  was  so 
apparent  that  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  his  drawings 
though  displaying  evident  mannerisms,  evinced  a  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation, a  power  of  characterization,  and  a  facility  of  hand  that  must 
have  given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  We  seem  to 
trace  the  influence  of  his  dashing  style  in  the  work  of  Jacob  A.  Dallas 
and  others  who  followed  him. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  produce  really  artistic  work  in  this 
field  was  made  by  the  Harpers  when  they  brought  out,  in  lsn;,  their 
"Illuminated  Bible,"  with  illustrations  by  John  O.  Chapman,  the  draw- 
ings very  precise  in  style,  and  some  of  them  beautifully  engraved. 
The  Putnams  followed,  about  seven  years  later,  with  the  Parley  illus- 
trations to  some  of  Washington  Irving's  works.  Later  t  here  appeared 
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Darley's  admirable  illustrations  of  Cooper's  novels.  During  and  in  the 
decade  after  the  war  period,  which  itself  called  for  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  illustrated  literature,  we  find  the  book-illustrations  signed 
chiefly  by  Alfred  R.  Waud,  Samuel  Wallin,  T.  Addison  Richards  (for 
over  thirty-five  years  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy), John  W.  Ehninger,  Winslow  Homer,  George  G.  White,  Augustus 
Hoppin,  and  Alfred  Fredericks,  although  there  were  many  others  who. 
produced  very  acceptable  work. 

To-day  a  veritable  army  of  illustrators  finds  employment  with  the 
publishers  of  this  city.  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Charles  S.  Reinhart,  "William 
T.  Smedley,  Thure  de  Thulstrup,  Robert  Blum,  Arthur  B.  Frost,  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson,  Frederic  Remington,  Julian  O.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  and  Howard  Pyle  are  but  a  few  of  our  many  capable 
artists  in  black  and  white.  In  newspaper  illustration  the  modern 
reproductive  processes  have  also  wrought  remarkable  progress. 

Of  caricaturists  New-York  has  always  drawn  to  it  the  best  in  the 
land.  During  1850-80,  when  London  "Punch"  was  having  its  imi- 
tators in  New- York  city, — such  as  "Yankee  Notions"  (established  in 
1852),  "Vanity  Fair"  (in  1859),  and  "Punchinello"  (in  1870),— those 
publications  gave  employment  to  clever  artists  like  John  McLenan, 
Augustus  Hoppin,  Henry  L.  Stephens,  and  Francis  H.  T.  Bellew.  The 
foreign  element  has  in  more  recent  times  been  always  conspicuous 
among  our  caricaturists.  Thomas  Nast,  who  made  his  reputation  by 
war  pictures  and  anti-Tweed  cartoons,  is  a  German  by  birth ;  Matt 
Morgan,  brought  over  by  Frank  Leslie  as  a  rival  to  Nast,  was  an 
Englishman ;  and  Joseph  Keppler,  who  first  successfully  introduced 
lithographic  colored  cartoons  into  comic  journalism  here,  is  an 
Austrian.  We  had  a  very  clever  American-born  "cartoonist"  in 
James  A.  Wales,  who  drew  for  both  "Puck"  and  "Judge,"  while  a 
number  of  younger  Americans  have  shown  an  aptitude  especially  for 
social  satire,  in  "Life"  and  other  periodicals. 

Painters  of  note  naturally  have  their  followers  and  pupils,  but  one 
of  the  earliest  ones  well  known  as  teachers  was  Edward  Savage,  who 
spent  some  years  in  New- York,  where,  in  1788,  he  founded  an  estab- 
lishment which  was  half  painting-gallery,  half  museum.  He  was 
followed  by  Archibald  Robertson,  a  Scotch  artist,  who  came  to  New- 
York  in  1791  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Kemp  of  Columbia  College. 
His  brother,  Alexander,  arrived  in  the  following  year,  and  together 
they  established  in  1792  a  drawing-school, — the  Columbian  Academy 
of  Painting, — being  busy  as  painters  and  teachers  for  some  thirty 
years  thereafter.  John  Rubens  Smith,  who  was  painting  portraits 
here  in  1812,  was  engaged  successively  in  Boston,  New-York,  and 
Philadelphia  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  for  which  profession  he  appears 
to  have  been  well  qualified.   Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  organization 
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for  purposes  of  study  and  exhibition  impressed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  professional  artists  in  this  and  other  cities,  and  became  an 
incentive  to  efforts  which  resulted  eventually  in  the  founding  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New-York  city.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
a  wholly  original  product,  but  rather  the  logical  outcome  of  less 
successful  ones.  The  first  attempt  at  organization  in  the  interests  of 
art  in  this  city  was  made  in  1801,  in  which  year  Hubert  Livingston 
the  American  minister  to  France,  urged  in  a  number  of  letters  the 
importance  of  raising  a  fund,  by  subscription,  for  the  establishing  of 
a  public  gallery  and  art  school,  and  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
The  idea  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  in  December  of  the 


following  year  the  New- York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded.  In 
1S0S,  when  a  charter  was  obtained,  the  name  was  changed  to  ■■  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Fine  Arts.''  The  institution  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  Livingston,  Hosack,  Coldcn,  Fulton,  Clinton,  Trumbull, 
and  other  distinguished  citizens.  A  number  of  easts  from  the  antique 
were  procured  from  Europe  and  publicly  exhibited,  and  later  on  Na- 
poleon I.  presented  numerous  engravings  and  drawings.  St  ill,  interest 
in  the  American  Academy  soon  began  to  wane,  but  it  was  revived  in 
lSlli  principally  through  the  efforts  of  Clinton,  Hosack,  and  Francis. 
The  city  then  also  granted  it  a  gratuitous  ten  years1  lease  of  rooms  in 

1  Theae  interest  in::  miniature*  of  llcurai'  ami  Martha  Wn-lnwrlMti  *"<  f  |Mint«1  in  «nlfrr»li>r»  nn 
ivory  by  Archibald  Koburtsoii,  and  arc  unions  thtt  l«-st  exaiiipli1*  "f  hi-  «<uk  in  mUti-nn-  I-.hithu. 
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the  New- York  Institute  on  Chambers  street,  and  a  school  of  drawing 
and  painting  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Bobertson. 
But  the  revival  of  usefulness  was  not  long-lived.  Dissatisfaction 
arose  among  artists  and  art  students  with  the  illiberal  policy  in  the 
management  of  the  institution  under  John  Trumbull,  and  controversy 
and  opposition  led  to  the  withdrawal,  in  1825,  of  a  number  of  students, 
who,  on  November  8  of  the  same  year,  founded  the  New-York  Draw- 
ing Association,  "  for  art  study  and  social  intercourse," — Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  being  prominent  in  this  movement.  The  success  of  this  society 
warranted  the  extension  of  its  field  of  usefulness,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  National  Academy  in  the  following  year, 
Morse  being  elected  president,  which  office  he  held  until  1842. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  new  Academy  had  its  exhibitions  in 
various  buildings  on  or  near  lower  Broadway.  The  first  was  held  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eeade  street ;  the  second  over  Daniel  E. 
Tylee's  baths  in  Chambers  street ;  from  1829  to  1839  in  Clinton  Hall ; 
then  for  ten  years  in  the  New- York  Society  Library's  building,  corner 
of  Leonard  street  and  Broadway.  The  Academy  grew  gradually  in 
artistic  success  and  material  prosperity,  and  when  the  erection  of  a 
special  building  came  under  consideration,  the  lot  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street  was  eventually 
selected.  Here  the  corner-stone  of  its  present  home  was  laid  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1863.  The  National  Academy,  unlike  its  predecessor,  was  and 
is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  artists,  associates  and  acad- 
emicians, each  class  being  limited  to  one  hundred.  Others  are  eligible 
to  membership  only  as  honorary  members  and  fellows.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that  only  pictures  never  before  publicly 
shown  in  New- York  should  be  admitted  to  its  exhibitions,  which  wise 
move  made  it  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  older  Academy,  whose 
permanent  exhibition  soon  failed  to  arouse  any  interest.  In  fact,  the 
latter  institution  rapidly  declined  in  public  favor,  although  it  lingered 
on  until  1841,  when  its  remaining  properties  were  sold  at  public 
auction.  The  schools  of  the  Academy  owe  the  foundation  of  their 
success  to  the  capable  and  intelligent  administration  of  Thomas  S. 
Cummings,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  institution  for  forty  years. 

After  the  founding  of  the  Academy,  other  art  associations  soon 
sprang  into  life,  some  of  them  leading  a  long  existence.  The  (Artists') 
"Sketch  Club"  was  established  in  1844,  and  lasted  about  three  years. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  "  Sketch  Club,"  organized  about 
1827,  nor  with  its  successor,  the  "New- York  Sketch  Club,"  from  which 
arose  the  Century  Association.  The  Apollo  Association,  suggested 
by  the  London  Society  of  the  same  name,  was  founded  in  1838.  It 
did  not  prosper  at  first,  but  after  its  incorporation  in  1840,  and' the 
changing  of  its  name  to  the  "American  Art  Union,"  it  remained  for 
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many  years  a  medium  for  the  encouragement  of  native  art.  Its  object 
was  the  purchase  of  American  works  of  art,  which  were  exhibited  gra- 
tuitously at  its  galleries,  and  distributed  annually,  by  lot,  to  its  num- 
bers. Some  of  these  works  were  also  engraved  for  the.  "  Bulletin,"  one 
of  the  earlier  among  the  art  magazines  in  this  city.1  Other  art  exhibi- 
tions held  in  ante-bellum  times  were  those  of  the.  New-York  Gallery  of 
Fine  Arts  {Luman  Reed's  valuable  collection,  purchased  after  his  death 
by  a  society  organized  for  that  purpose,  and  formed  into  a  permanent 
exhibition  about  1844-4."));  the  Lyceum  Gallery,  No.  5<i:>  Bmadwav 
(1849);  the  "DiisseldorfUallery  {about  1S4!)-.~m,  brought  over  by  a  Mr. 
Boker,  and  leading  to  extensive  importations  of  German  paintings); 
the  Crystal  Palace  (lsr>:t,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bryant  Park,  Forty- 
second  street  and  Sixth  Avenue);  the  International  Art  Institute 
(founded  in  1850),  and  others,  all  of  which  must  have,  had  more  or  less 
influence  in  molding  public  taste.  The  exhibition  held  in  1H.17  for 
the  benefit  of  William  Ranney's  family  was  the  direct  incentive  to  the 
formation  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  a  provident  association,  as  its 
name  iudieated.  In  recent  years  art  exhibitions  have  been  exceedingly 
numerous  iu  New- York  city.  Yearly  ones  are  held  by  the  Academv, 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the  Architectural  League,  and  the  as- 
sociations of  aquarellists,  pastelists,  etchers,  and  other  specialists  in 
the  broad  domain  of  art.  Clubs  like  the  Salmagundi  and  the  defunct 
Fellowcvaft  have  shown  works  by  their  members,  and  interesting  ex- 
hibitions of  art  objects  are  arranged  also,  at  various  times,  by  the  ( 'en- 
tury,  Virion  League,  Lotos,  and  Aldine  clubs,  in  some  of  which  a 
notable  proportion  of  the  membership  consists  of  artists.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  numerous  minor  exhibitions,  many  of  them  held 
under  the  auspices  of  art  dealers,  and  usually  tending  to  illustrate  u 
certain  branch  of  art,  or  the  work  of  some  individual  artist,  as  also  the 
exhibitions  of  important  private  collections  previous  to  their  sale  at 
auction,  all  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  signal  educational  benefit. 

The  Academy  had  a  period  of  near-sightedness,  of  inability  suffi- 
ciently to  recognize  tin1  modern  tendencies  which  were  bound  inevita- 
bly to  assert  themselves.  When  the  council,  in  1S7.">,  determined  not 
to  reopen  the  schools  until  December, the  students  organized  under  the 
charge  of  the  Academy's  instructor,  Lemuel  F.  Wilmarth.  Tliis  Art 
Students'  League  was  organized  iu  September,  1S7.">,  and  incorporated 
in  1S7S.  It  had  to  undergo  a  hard  st  ruggle  for  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  through  the  efforts  of  its  first  president,  Frank  Waller,  ;nid 
others,  it  was  eventually  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  the  success  which 
it  has  since  then  enjoyed.    While  the  object  of  the  League  was  study, 

I  Aniens  thns.-thiit  follows!  it  wen-'  TliM'iiiy-  ploril ,w  Min  k s I.  ■'  Thf  SI . id,,,  "  | <  1, n  (  ',,,,1,1, 

on"  (ls.-,,-,-ii]].l.,utf(lljy.JoLu  Dununl  sitnl  Williinn            "  .Ma^izmr  »f  Art  "  ' v.  itli  Ain.thmi,  .n|,].1,.- 
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the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  founded  in  1877  for  exhibition 
purposes.  In  1889  these  two  associations,  together  with  the  Archi- 
tectural League  and  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel,  were  formed 
into  the  Pine  Arts  Society,  and  erected  a  handsome  building  on  "West 
Fifty-seventh  street,  which  was  opened  in  the  following  year.  Mean- 
while, the  vista  of  the  Academy  had  soon  broadened  again.  The 
younger  element  began  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council,  and  the  three 
institutions  now  exist  peacefully  side  by  side,  not  a  few  prominent 
artists,  in  fact,  being  entitled  to  place  both  "  N.  A."  and  "  S.  A.  A." 
after  their  names.  Besides  the  art  schools  of  the  Academy  and  the 
League,  other  educational  institutions  are  also  open  to  the  art  student 
in  this  city.  In  Cooper  Institute  all  branches  of  drawing,  as  also  mod- 
eling, are  taught  in  the  evening,  and  there  are  special  day  classes  for 
women,  which  formerly  included,  a  school  for  wood-engraving,  estab- 
lished in  1859.  William  Rimmer  was  director  of  this  School  of  Design 
for  Women  at  Cooper  Union  during  1867-71.  Classes  in  drawing  are 
likewise  maintained  by  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men. Technical  drawing  and  decorative  art  are  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  New- York  Trades  Schools,  and  the 
Institute  for  Artist- Artisans  (founded  by  John  W.  Stimson  in  1888), 
and  architecture  at  Columbia  College.  In  the  public  schools,  as  also 
in  some  private  ones,  elementary  drawing  is  taught,  although  the  ef- 
forts made  in  that  direction  have  not  been  very  extensive. 

Various  associations  for  purposes  of  study  have  also  been  formed  at 
different  times  within  the  last  twenty  years,  such  as  the  Sharp  Art 
School  (formerly  thefc  G-otham  Art  Students),  the  Charcoal  Club,  and 
the  Kit-Kat  Club.  The  latter  society  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
promotion  of  social  intercourse,  which  latter  object  is  pursued  to-day 
by  the  Salmagundi,  as  it  formerly  was  by  the  Palette.  Societies  with 
a,  more  or  less  utilitarian  purpose  are  the  Society  of  American  Arts, 
the  Ladies'  Art  Association,  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  (founded 
in  1877);  and  the  water-colorists,  etchers,  painters  in  pastel,  wood- 
engravers,  painters  on  stone,  and  scene-painters  have  also  organized 
themselves,  as  has  been  seen,  while  the  female  element  solely  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Woman's  Art  Club.  While  such  fraternal  organizations 
of  artists,  both  for  business  and  for  pleasure,  are  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, one  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  wild  "  Bohemian  "  way  of 
living,  common  to  not  a  few  artists  of  the  preceding  generation,  has 
given  way  to  a  better  social  standing  of  the  craft.  Given  the  oppor- 
tunities that  our  students  enjoy,  we  may  harbor  the  brightest  hopes 
for  American  art  in  the  future,  and  the  city's  relation  to  the  same. 

Public  collectious  of  works  of  art  New-York,  as  a  city,  does  not 
possess,  if  we  except  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  political  and  military 
dignitaries  in  the  Governor's  Room  in  the  City  Hall.  This  includes  ex- 
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amplesof  soraoof  the  best  American  portrait-painters  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  among  them  being  Trumbull  Vanderlvu 
Weir,  Elliott,  Huntington,  In  man,  Sully,  \\  enzler,  \\  aldo,  and  Page 
The  largest  and  most  noteworthy  public  art  collection  in  the  city  is 
that  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Its  formation  was  first  suggested 
in  1S69  by  a  memorial  from  American  citizens  in  Europe  I ransniitted 
to  John  Jay,  president  of  the  Union  League  Hub.  The  movement 
thus  initiated  was  taken  up  by  the  art  committee  of  the  club,  whirl] 
held  a  public  meeting  on  November  2:5,  18(39,  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion. The  result  was  the  incorporation,  in  the  following  vear,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  "for  encouraging  and  developing  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  application  of  art  to  manufacture  and 
practical  life," — John  Taylor  Johnston  being  chosen  president.  Two 
years  later  the  first  exhibition  was  held,  and  soon  after  that  General 
Luigi  P.  di  Cesnola's  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  was  acquired 


THE  MUSEUM  lip  ART,  1893. 

by  the  museum,  the  present  quarters  of  which  were  completed  in  1ST!*. 
It  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  private  donations  —  from  Henry 
O.  Havcmoycr  (one  of  whose  many  contributions  was  the  portrait  of 
Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  painted  in  lSO.'I),  Henry  (i.  Marquaiid 
(who  has  shown  himself  especially  generous  in  presenting  and  loaning 
fine  old  masters),  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe  (who  bequeathed  a  fine 
collection  of  modern  paintings),  Morris  K.  Jesup,  George  I.  Sem-y, 
Cornelius  Vauderbilt  (original  drawings  by  old  masters,  etc.),  Levi 
Hale  Willard  (bequest  of  about  $75,000  for  the  purchase  of  architec- 
tural casts),  Mrs.  John  Crosby  Brown  (nearly  three  hundred  musical 
instruments),  John  Taylor  Johnston  (Rev.  <  'harles  W.  King's  collection 
of  engraved  gems),  William  H.  Vauderbilt  (bequesl  of  $100,000),  S. 
Whitney  Phceuix,  William  H.  Huntington,  William  K.  Dodge,  Miss 
Sarah  Lazarus  (miniatures  and  jewelry),  Samuel  L.  M.  Harlow,  h'ieh- 
ard  M.  Hunt,  Joseph  W.  Drexel  (Egyptian  engraved  stones  and  other 
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art  objects),  Henry  Hilton  (Jean  L.  E.  Meissonier's  "  Friedland,  1807," 
and  Edouard  Detaille's  "Defense  of  Champigny"),  James  Jackson 
Jarves  (glass),  Alphonse  Duprat  (plaster  casts  from  ivory  carvings), 
Jacob  H.  Setoff,  and  various  others.  Through  these  donations,  and 
by  judicious  purchases,  the  collection— which  embraces  valuable  an- 
tiquities, paintings,  statuary,  drawings,  engravings,  gems,  metal-work, 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  seals,  cylinders,  pottery,  and  other  objects 
of  art  and  curiosity — has  grown  with  such  rapidity  as  to  necessitate 
the  building  of  an  additional  wing,  on  the  north'  side,  to  the  main  mu- 
seum, which  is  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  367,  and  which  will 
be  completed  early  in  the  present  year,  1893.  The  collections  in  the 
museum  have  been  afforded  a  decidedly  increased  field  of  usefulness 
by  the  decision  permitting  the  public  to  view  them  in  the  evening  and 
on  Sundays,  although  the  latter  point  was  not  decided  until  1891,  and 
then  against  serious  opposition  from  influential  quarters.  Henry  G. 
Marquand  succeeded  Mr.  Johnston  as  president  of  the  museum. 

There  are  a  few  collections  of  paintings  in  the  city,  belonging  to 
institutions  of  various  kinds,  but  they  are  not  all  readily  accessible  to 
the  general  public.  The  New -York  Historical  Society  possesses  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  schools 
(presented  by  Thomas  J.  Bryan),  the  Louis  Durr  collection,  the  old 
"New -York  Gallery"  (Luman  Reed's  collection),  some  modern 
statuary,  such  as  Thomas  Crawford's  "Indian  Chief,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  portraits,  chiefly  American,  including  canvases  by 
Stuart,  Trumbull,  Vandeiiyn,  Charles  W.  and  Rembrandt  Peale, 
Jarvis,  Ames,  Elliott,  Samuel  S.  Osgood,  Huntington,  and  Hicks. 
The  National  Academy  of  Design,  through  a  rule  in  accordance  with 
which  every  associate  must  on  his  election  present  a  painted  portrait 
of  himself  and  an  example  of  his  work  if  he  becomes  an  academician, 
has  accumulated  a  collection  that  is  of  much  interest  to  the  art  his- 
torian. It  owns  also  a  portrait  of  "Washington  Allston,  by  Charles 
R.  Leslie,  presented  by  Samuel  E.  B.  Morse,  and  a  number  of  paint- 
ings by  James  A.  Suydam.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  possesses 
portraits  by  early  and  late  American  artists;  and  there  have  been 
canvases  by  Cole,  Inness,  and  Wenzler  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  rooms,  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  Lenox  Library  possesses  a  notable  col- 
lection of  modern  works,  including  paintings  by  Munkacsy,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Vernet,  Delaroche,  and  by  noted  American  artists,  such  as 
Gilbert  Stuart  (portraits  of  Washington,  "  painted  for  Peter  Jay 
Munroe  in  1799,"  and  of  Mrs.  Robert  Morris),  Trumbull,  Cole,  Durand, 
J.  W.  Jarvis,  C.  R.  Leslie,  G.  S.  Newton,  J.  S.  Copley,  Vanderlyn,  E, 
E.  Pine,  Inman,  R.  Peale  (copy  of  a  portrait  of  "Washington  by  C.  W. 
Peale),  James  Peale  (portrait  of  "Washington),  Chapman,  William  S. 
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Mount,  P.E.  Church  ("Cotopaxi"),  and  others,  ami  statuary  hy  Craw- 
ford, H.  Powers,  aud  Ball.  A  numlier  of  modern  paintings  and 
statuary,  presented  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  are  housed  in  the 
Astor  Library,  aud  the  Mercantile  Library  possesses  several  examples 
of  older  American  sculpture  by  Joseph  Mozier  and  others. 

Though  New-York  has  no  Salon  that  honors  worthy  exhibitors,  yet 
private  liberality  has  provided  a  number  of  prizes  that  are  competed 
for  at  stated  intervals.  At  the  Academy  exhibitions  the  following 
are  awarded  annually:  The  three  prizes  (+1 00,  +200,  and  +:itiU) 
endowed  by  Julius  Hallgarten,  in  lSSli,  for  the  best  three  pictures 
in  oil  by  Americans  under  thirty-rive;  the  Thomas  B.  (.'lark  prize 
of  +300  (provided  for  in  IS*;!),  for  the  best  painting  in  oil  by  an 
American;  and  the  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of  +300,  instituted  in 
and  awarded  to  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  Slates 
hy  a  woman.  At  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  the  Webb  prize  of  +300,  instituted  in  1SS7  by  Dr.  W.  Seward 
Webb,  is  awarded  for  the  best  landscape  by  an  American  artist  under 
forty,  and  about  1SS5  the  first  of  several  annual  "Prize  Fund  Exhibi- 
tions" was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  American  Art  Association,  the 
prize  amounting  to  +2000.  Art  students,  also,  are  offered  incentives 
to  special  effort.  At  the  Academy  schools,  the  Elliott  medals  (silver 
and  bronze),  the  Suydain  medals  (silver  and  bronze),  and  tin*  Hall- 
garten  money  prizes  are  competed  for.  Some  foreign  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  at  the  Art  Students'  League;  and  in  John 
Armstrong  Chandler  raised  subscriptions  for  u,  fund  for  foreign  art 
scholarships,  which  yields  $000  a  year  to  support  a  student  for  live 
years  in  Paris.  In  the  earlier  days  of  American  art  more  than  one 
struggling  artist  has  profited  by  the  munificence  of  some  of  the 
many  liberal  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

New- York  city,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  been  the  home  of  a  number  of  collectors  of  discriminating  taste 
and  art-loving  spirit.  Among  these  were  Dr.  David  Tlosack,  Philip 
Hone,  Luman  Reed,  Charles  M.  Leupp,  Marshall  ().  Roberts,  Abraham 
M.Cozzens,  James  Lenox,  Jonathan  Sturges,  John  Taylor  Johnston, 
William  II.  Aspinwall,  Thomas  J.  Bryan,  Robert  Hoe.  and  Robert 
L.  Stuart.  Old  masters,  and  later  on  modern  foreign  products,  were 
at  first  mainly  sought  after,  but  American  art  gradually  acquired 
a  share  of  patronage  and  received  encouragement  and  support,  both 
financial  aud  moral,  from  Leupp,  Keed,  Sturges  John  R.  Murray,  and 
others,  in  whom,  as  Tuckerman  says,  '"commercial  success  is  identi- 
fied with  tasteful  liberality."  Among  the  more  important  private 
collections  of  a  later  dab'  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Miss  Wolfe. 
Henry  (i.  Marquand,  George  T.  Sency,  Alexander  T.  Stewart.  William 
H.  Yanderbilt,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  John  Wolfe  and  August  Bel- 
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mont.  Many  others,  though  smaller,  likewise  give  evidence  of  a 
critical  taste,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  find  in  such  numerous  eases. 

The  drifting  northward  of  the  studios  is  one  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  New- York's  growth.  Only  a  few  decades  ago,  our  artists' 
ateliers  dotted  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  and  we  hear  of  one  painter 
in  those  early  days  who,  having  long  followed  his  profession  in  New 
street,  announced  his  intention  of  removing  to  the  country,  where- 
upon he  settled  in  Duane  street.  To-day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
handful  still  clustering  about  "Washington  Square  and  in  the  quite 
historic  Tenth  Street  Studio  building,  most  of  the  artists  have  moved 
further  up-town,  where  a  number  of  large  and  commodious  structures 
have  been  erected  specially  with  a  view  to  their  needs.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  have  at  certain  periods  proven  formidable  rivals  to  New- 
York  as  art  centers,  but  now  the  metropolis  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
first  place  beyond  dispute.  New- York  has  drawn  to  it  artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  East  and  the  West  have  both  had  to  sur- 
render some  of  their  best  talent.  Besides  this,  there  is  also  a  steadily 
growing  number  of  artists  who  live  out  of  town  but  are  regular  con- 
tributors to  our  exhibitions.  All  of  these  form  part  of  the  metropoli- 
tan art  colony;  and  they  all  play  their  part  in  shaping  the  course  of 
art  in  the  great  metropolis — a  course  which,  progressive  in  the  past,  is 
bright  with  hope  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE    EARLY    HUGUENOTS    OF  MANHATTAN 


HE  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  early  America  sometimes  re- 
sembles a  tragic  dream,  but  the  pilgrims  of  France  who 
colonized  along  the  borders  of  Manhattan  found  that  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places,  and  they  rever- 
ently recognized  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a  goodly  heritage.  The 
French  first  appeared  in  our  spacious  harbor  under  Verrazano,  in  l."»J4, 
the  voyage  evidently  being  followed  by  other  explorations.  At  all 
events,  when  Jacques  Cartier,  the  famous  sailor  of  St.  .Malo,  was  in 
Canada,  in  1634,  he  heard  of  a  route  of  travel  followed  by  the  Indians 
between  that  region  and  the  Hudson,  then  well  known  as  the  Kiver  of 
Sr.  Anthony,  so  named  after  the  celebrated  and  austere  monk  of  the 
Thebaid.1  Nevertheless;,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say  how  soon  after 
the  first  voyage  of  the  French  under  Verrazano- the  people  of  that 
nationality  fixed  their  habitation  in  these  parts.  Happily,  however, 
Champlain,  the  follower  of  Cartier,  gave  an  early  indication  of  the 
French  on  the  Hudson  when,  August,  KilT),  he  wrote  of  "the  Flem- 
ings who  go  to  trade  in  the  fortieth  degree,"  three  of  these  Flemings 
having  been  captured  by  the  ( 'auadian  Indians  and  returned  to  their 
friends  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  French:' 

A  more  definite  light  is  thrown  upon  the  situation  at  that  early  pe- 
riod by  the  Labadists,  who  visited  New -York  in  Ki7!>,  and  wrote  of 
one  Jean  Vigne,  then  sixty-five  years  old,  who.  as  they  attest,  wa< 
born  here.  This  proves  that  the  French  were  on  the  ground  in 
1615,'  indicating  that  the  family  had  at  that  time  been  established 
here  by  the  Huguenots,  the  first  colonists  known  to  assemble  around  a 

1  Memorial  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  20.  •  S.  .  Murj'V     "'  I.nlm.h-t-,"  l.mur  Munil  Mi- 

2  Ibiii.,  p.  12.  turicnl  Cll.  <  tii>Ti,  Vol.  I. 
1  "  CEuvres  lie  Champlain,"  IV,  p.  32. 
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hearthstone,  under  a  genuine  though  simple  roof -tree.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  deeply  interesting  fact  that, 

Ere  yet  the  rod  of  Holland  ruled 

Around  Manhattan's  shore, 
The  brave  but  banished  Huguenot 

His  household  thither  bore. 

Thus,  first  of  all,  the  Huguenot, 

Cast  out  by  kings  to  roam, 
Here  reared  amid  the  wilderness 

His  new  and  simple  borne. 
Soon  through  the  "forest's  fragrant  air 

The  voice  of  childhood  rang  ; 
And  e  'en  at  eve  a  holy  psalm 

De  Vigne's  household  sang. 

We  may  not  forget  that  the  first  home  on  the  Hudson  was  a  Hugue- 
not home,  though  we  can  hardly  linger  long  to  frame,  in  imagination, 
a  picture  of  the  home  life  of  the  first  Huguenot  family,  sheltered  by  a 
peasant's  rude  thatch,  forming  the  nameless  order  of  wilderness  archi- 
tecture that  heralded  the  quaint  gables  of  the  Dutch.  Still  we  may 
fancy  the  little  habitation,  nestling  close  to  the  ground  in  the  center 
of  a  small  piece  of  cleared  land,  surrounded  by  primeval  forests,  and 
view  the  cottager  engaged  in  his  daily  pursuit :  hunting  or  tilling  his 
tiny  garden,  varied  by  barter  with  the  simple  savage,  who,  anon,  peered 
upon  him  out  of  the  dense  woods  with  a  mingled  expression  of  curiosity, 
hostility,  and  alarm.  Yet  the  pilgrim  went  to  his  rest  at  night  in  peace, 
after  the  traditional  act  of  family  piety,  assured  by  the  words  of  the 
Singer  of  Israel,  chanted  here  on  these  wild  shores  six  years  before 
the  Leyden  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  that  he  need  fear  no  evil, 
whether  it  walked  in  darkness  or  wasted  by  noonday.  This  life  in 
the  wilderness  of  America  was  not  only  simple,  but  secure  and  free. 
We  quote  again : 

Here,  hampered  by  no  feudal  code, 

No  law  of  Church  or  State, 
He  lived  the  life  that  Nature  lives, 

Secure  from  human  hate. 
For  here  this  exile,  banished  far, 

Found,  while  he  tilled  the  sod, 
The  boon  that  grand  old  France  denied — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

But  we  must  leave  this  picture  of  the  Huguenot  of  Manhattan  in 
his  Arcadian  simplicity,  and  hasten^on  to  notice  that  after  the  birth 
of  the  first  European  child,  the  babe  of  De  Vigne's  household,  traders 
of  various  nationalities  continued  to  come  and  go  around  the  Hudson, 
though  the  De  Vignes  never  departed ;  while,  in  1622,  a  distinct  and 
ambitious  effort  was  made  by  Huguenots  to  establish  a  colony  on  tbis 
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part  of  the  Atlantic  .-oast.  Wo  should  not  r.vl  snr].riM-d  hmrvvt-r 
to  find  among  the  Huguenots  an v  highly  ambit ions  aim  like  th'it 
which  appear  iu  1622.  The  Huguenots  included  all  ehisses.  The 
martyrs  and  confessors  were  drawn  alike  from  peasants,  artisans 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  nobles.  All  classes  in  France,  at  this  period  of 
dispersion  and  martyrdom,  were  filled  with  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm 
for  God  and  Humanity.  Jesse  de  Forest  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  were  looking  high,  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1622,  he 
applied  to  Carlton,  the  English  ambassador  at  The  Hague,  asking  him 
to  favor  his  application  to  King  dames,  on  behalf  of  "fifty  or  sixty- 
families,  as  wrell  "Walloons  as  French,  all  of  the  hYfornied  religion,  to 
settle  in  Virginia"  (a  term  that  covered  the  whole  coast),  where  ih.-y 
desired  the  king  to  assign  them  a  territory,  in  which  would  be  reserved 
a  class  of  "seigniorial  rights."  He  asked,  in  this  connection,  "whether 
those  amongst  them  who  could  live  as  nobles  would  not  be  permitted 
to  declare  themselves  such."  1  The  king  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  held  the  patent  for  the  territory  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  idea  was  favored,  though  the  plan  seems  to  have  failed. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  aspiring  De  Forest  continued  the  humble  rail- 
ing of  a  dyer  in  Leyden  until  the  end  of  the  year  162:1,  when  he 
volunteered  to  servo  in  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil 
against  the  Spaniards.  There  he  lost  his  life,  though  at  a  later  period 
he  was  represented  here  by  members  of  bis  family .- 

Nevertheless,  in  1623, the  Dutch  West  India  Company  made  up  a 
company  of  adventurers,  including  the  Walloons  (a  French  Protestant 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland),  sending  them  over  in  -May, 
in  the  ship  Xew  Xetherland,  to  Manhattan,  where  they  arrived, — some 
going  up  the  North  li'iver,  others  to  the  Delaw  are  ami  <  'oiineeticut, 
while  the  rest  remained  at  Xew  Amsterdam.  Now  the  rod  of  Holland 
really  ruled  for  the  first  time.  The  design  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany was  not  to  establish  a  permanent  colony,  but  to  found,  in  con- 
nection with  trade,  a  naval  port  for  operations  against  tin-  Spanish 
West  Indies.  The  first  Walloons  came  simply  as  ''contract  laborers,'1 
intending  to  return;  and  when  Domino  Michaelins  came  over  in  162!', 
they  told  him  that  they  had  not  understood  that  a  church  was  to  be 
formed,  and,  therefore,  had  failed  to  bring  letters  from  their  pastors. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  first  communion  there  were  fifty  Dutch  and  French. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  Dutch  Church  was  established  in 
1629,  the  Huguenot  becoming  a  part  of  the  body,  from  which,  August 
30, 163H,  they  were  forbidden  to  dissent  by  the  Charter  of  Freedoms 
and  Exemptions,  which  inhibited  all  ':  conventicles, "  '  while  in  1641 

1  Xcw-York  Colonial  Documents.  III.  !'.  New  Aiiisti-nliiin.  u  here  rhev  f.irme.l  in  urijuT 

-  October,  lli:ttl.  two  son*  of  -tc-sse  ()'-  Forest.  taut  addition      See  KikerV  ■  Harlem."  ]>]>  >,  ].">!. 

Henry  and  Isaac .  tnp-ther  with  their  broth.-r-m-  X  Y.  Col  !>■■<■  .  I.  110. 

law.  Dr.  La  Montagni-,  and  his  family,  sailed  for 
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the  charter  held  that  no  religion  contrary  to  the  state  religion  of 
Holland  should  "  be  publicly  tolerated  and  allowed."  Thus  the  liberty 
of  the  De  Vignes  came  to  an  end.  Owing  to  their  need  of  English 
support  against  the  Indians,  the  terms  of  the  charter  were  violated  for 
a  time,  but  when  the  peril  had  passed  the  old  rigidity  was  resumed 
and  increased,  and  persecution  was  finally  resorted  to  in  the  interest 
of  the  Dutch  state  religion.  All  this  served  to  repress  Huguenot 
interests. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  there  were  room,  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  three  nationalities  in  New  Amsterdam,— the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English, — the  latter  appearing  as  residents  in  1635,  and  finally  becom- 
ing a  strong  power,  as  the  Dutch  failed  to  send  over  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  colonists.  Indeed,  in  1643,  the  latter  offered  to  mortgage  New 
Netherland  to  the  New-Englanders  in  consideration  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers.1 

The  English  were  aggressive  and  bold,  while  the  French  were  of  the 
mild  and  gentle  type,  their  interests  at  the  same  time  inviting  them 
to  agree  with  the  Dutch,  and,  practically,  to  form  with  them  one  com- 
munity. Therefore,  while  the  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were 
finally  persecuted  by  the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots  were  safe  in  their 
practice  of  acquiescence,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  regarded  their 
submission  as  temporary,  and  never,  by  so  much  as  a  word,  indicated 
that  they  approved  the  course  of  their  masters.  Besides,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  as  already  seen,  they  considered  themselves  simply 
as  temporary  dwellers  in  the  land ;  while  some,  when  their  term  of 
service  expired,  went  b,ack  to  their  own  country.  They  were  a  quiet, 
simple  folk,  easily  yielding  to  authority  when  supported  by  kindness. 
Their  feelings  also  were  considered  in  the  appointment  of  a  gov- 
ernor like  Peter  Minuit,  the  secretary  being  of  French  nationality. 
They  inclined,  however,  to  stray  from  the  Dutch  fold,  especially  as  the 
services  were  not  in  the  French  tongue.  The  prohibitions  of  the  char- 
ter applied  to  the  Huguenots  as  well  as  to  the  English  and  others, 
inasmuch  as  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  1638  was  synchronous 
with  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  number  of  French  families, — an 
event,  we  are  told,  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  French  club ;  and 
when  Frenchmen  assemble  in  a  club,  it  must  be  inferred  that  they 
hold  some  view  or  other  quite  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighbors. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  very  year  that  Peter  Minuit  found  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  Dutch  Company,  and  went  to  the  Delaware  to  build 
himself  a  fort.  This  is  all  significant  as  regards  the  relations  of  the 
French  to  the  Dutch.2 


lN.Y.Col.  Doc,  1. 135. 

2  On  this  whole  subject  see  such  publications  as 
those  of  the  American  Huguenot  Society  ;  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Baird'a  "  History  of  the  Huguenot  Im- 


migration "  i  Dr.  William  Hague's  article  on  Pel- 
ham  Manor  ;  and  many  other  valuable  sources  of 
information  that  could  be  mentioned. 
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From  1048  to  1(358  the  French  increased  mmv  rapidly  than  during 
the  previous  years,  the  character  of  the  immigrants  generally  varying 
greatly  from  that  of  the  men  of  lfi'J.'!,  who  were  teachable  and  easily 
managed.  Indeed,  the  character  of  some  of  tin-  new-comers  was  of  a 
nature  that  led  Domine  Mcgapolensis  to  say,  "We  have  the  snake  in 
our  bosom."  Still  the  Huguenot  population  was  scattered,  much  of  it 
boing  a  considerable  distance  from  New  Amsterdam.  In  Harlem  one 
half  of  the  population  in  lo"b'l  was  French.  Drisius  came  over  as  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church,  having  been  selected  because  lie 
spoke  French,  the  authorities  now  being  well  aware  that  the  French, 
under  English  example,  were  asserting  their  independence.  Still  the 
first  mention  of  a  French  service  by  him  conies  eleven  years  after  his 
arrival,  and  then  the  service  referred  to  was  held  on  Staten  Island.  In 
this  respect  the  records  are  doubtless  imperfect,  since  lie  must  have 
preached  more  or  less  in  French  from  the  time  of  his  arrival.  In  1(>5!I 
a  French  licentiate,  by  the  name  of  Zyperus,  was  preaching  for  the 
French  in  Harlem,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Huguenots,  lie 
eventually  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  year  liili-l, 
New  Amsterdam,  which  included  in  its  population  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  surrendered  to  the  English,  when  ( lovernor  Nicolls,  bv  roval 
authority,  formally  proclaimed  religious  liberty,  though,  tli rough  tlic 
heroic  efforts  of  John  Bowne,  the  Quaker,  the  administration  in  Hol- 
land had  already  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  stop  the  work  of  persecution. 
This,  however,  did  not  change  the  law.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
English  the  Huguenots  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  as  free 
as  De  Vigne  iu  1(514,  when  almost  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  the 
way  was  open  for  the  formation  of  Huguenot  societ  y,  which  before  was 
an  impossibility. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  the  charter  of  1o"lS,  the  Huguenots  en- 
joyed at  once  the  three  elements  most  essential  to  the  existence  of  real 
society,  namely,  home,  country,  Cod.  The  De  Yignes,  in  their  rustic 
and  perhaps  palisaded  cottage,  found  a  home,  together  with  freedom 
to  worship  God  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience;  hut 
they  had  no  country.  Down  to  1bb4,  of  government  there  was  none, 
save  what  emanated  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  through 
smoky  counting-rooms, — a  government  that  lived  in  the  breath  of 
directors,  supported  by  the  bayonets  of  New  England  soldiers,  who 
were  the  Swiss  of  America.  The  entire  period  was  one  of  strife  and 
uncertainty;  and  it  was  not  until  the  banner  of  St.  (Jeori^e  lloated  on 
the  fort  at  the  Battery  that  tin-  Huguenot  really  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
citizenship.  Prior  to  1<;i;4,  like  every  detached  European  on  the  Hud- 
son, he  was  a  man  without  a  country;  but  now  he  added  country  to 
home  and  Cod.  The  time  was  therefore  at  hand  when  he  would  assert 
himself,  and  recover  the  use  of  all  his  varied  functions,  which  had  be- 
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come  numb  and  almost  powerless  through  the  political  and  religious 
withes  by  which  he  had  so  long  been  bound.  This  result,  however, 
could  not  be  achieved  in  a  day  or  even  a  year. 

In  studying  the  case  of  the  Huguenots,  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  show  an  uninterrupted  series  of  religious  services  in  connection  with 
the  French  from  1628  down  to  the  organization  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  in  1688.  This  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  without  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  charters  prohibited  independent 
worship.  From  1633,  when  Michaelius  left  New  Amsterdam,  until  1663 
there  is  no  mention  of  French  services;  and,  indeed,  we  find  no  very 
solid  ground  until  1682.  At  this  period  the  French  shared  in  the  use  of 
the  chapel  in  the  fort  with  the  English, — Governor  Andros,  who  was 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  accustomed  to  the  French  language, 
often,  at  least,  attending  the  French  service.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
1656  the  French  were  so  numerous  that  public  documents  were  drawn 
up  in  French  as  well  as  in  English  and  Dutch. 

In  1682,  however,  the  Rev.  Pierre  Daille,  who  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  called  over  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Dutch.  They  still  desired  to  keep  the  Huguenots  under  their  influ- 
ence. His  coming  was  signalized  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  French 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  remained  in  the  Dutch  Church,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  them  ecclesiastically  as  a  distinct  people.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  French  church,  however,  was  no  easy  task.  But  this 
state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  continue. 

In  1685,  it  has  been  claimed,  the  French  constituted  about  one 
fourth  of  the  population.  October  22  of  this  year  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  At  once  the  tide  of 
refugees  began  to  pour  into  the  New  World,  and  make  itself  felt  in  the 
province  of  New-York.  Now,  therefore,  Daille  had  a  fresh  element  at 
his  disposal,  and  one  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Dutch  traditions. 
Accordingly,  the  French  Church  took  on  a  distinct  shape.  Denon- 
ville,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  wrote  from  Quebec  to  De  Seignelay, 
November  16, 1686,  saying  he  was  informed  by  a  man  from  New- York 
"  that  there  arrived  there  within  a  short  time  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Martinique  fifty  or  sixty  Huguenots,  who  are  settling 
themselves  at  Manat  [Manhattan]  and  its  environs";  adding,  "I  know 
that  some  such  have  arrived  at  Boston  from  France.  Here  is  fresh 
material  for  banditti."'  The  governor  evidently  was  of  opinion  that 
these  Huguenots  were  ready  to  serve  with  the  English  against  Canada. 
Frenchmen  just  escaped  from  the  fires  of  persecution  could  hardly  be 
in  any  pacific  mind.  Indeed,  the  French  in  New-York  knew  what 
they  had  to  provide  against,  since  Frontenac  in  1689  had  orders,  in 
the  event  of  the  capture  of  New- York,  to  send  to  France  "the  French 

1  K.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  IX.  309. 
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refugees  whom  he  will  find  there,  particularly  those  of  the  pretended 
Reformed  religion."'  Peter  Reverdye  wrote,  December  Uwi  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  "There  are  two  hundred  French  families  about 
New-York  which  will  be  put  to  the  torture  if  the  French  take  it/' 

Two  years  earlier  than  this  time,  however, — July  1<),  His"  (iover- 

nor  Dongau  is  found  preparing  letters  of  denization  for  additional 
French  coming  to  New- York.-  The  Dutch  had  attempted  to  absorb  the 
French,  but  the  policy  of  the  English  was  to  give  them  individuality. 
It  was  under  circumstances  like  those  briefly  depicted  that  French 
society  arose  in  New- York,  with  distinct  claims,  influence,  and  rec- 
ognition. During  many  years  the  invasion  of  New- York  by  the 
French  in  Canada  seemed  imminent,  hut  the  alarm  finally  subsided 
and  the  Huguenots  were  at  liberty  to  attend  to  their  interests,  which' 
owing  to  their  industry,  talents,  and  skill,  continued  to  improve,—  the 
French  in  and  around  New-York  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
important  factors  in  church  and  state.  All  the  while  French  society 
naturally  circled  around  the  Huguenot  Church,  which  ever  was  for- 
tunate in  escaping  the  blight  of  unbelief/' 

One  of  the  most  notable  laymen  connected  with  the  Huguenots  was 
that  eminent  and  devoted  purist  who  strove  so  sedulously  against 
the  vice  of  the  day,  Elias  Neau,  i  deacon  of  the  church,  who  after- 
ward became  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  served 
for  many  years  as  catechist  for  the  colored  people  of  Trinity  parish, 
being  eulogized  by  the  rector,  Dr.  Vesey,  as  that  "glorious  confessor 
of  the  Protestant  faith." 

The  French  church  of  New  Rochelle,  under  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bondet, 
in  1709  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England.*  In  fact, 
many  things  go  to  prove  that  the  Gailican  mind,  when  in  its  normal 
condition,  inclines  to  a  distinctly  historic  Christianity,  often  j  preferring 
Canterbury  rather  than  Geneva,  and  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to 
prefer  the  Vatican  over  all.  It  was  only  by  the  most  melancholy 
considei'ations  that  the  Huguenots  were  led  to  depart  from  the 
Gailican  Church,  whose  impressive  and  unique  ritual  seems  to  have  a 
lasting  attraction.  Hence  many  Huguenots  have  yielded  to  the  re- 
actionary movement,  repudiating  the  arguments  which  operated  with 
their  ancestors  and  swept  them  away  from  the  great  cathedral, 
splendid  parish  church,  and  every  honored  shrine  into  the  wilderness, 
cave,  and  den.  This  reaction  has  carried  not  i  few  Huguenots  back 
to  the  church  of  their  remote  ancestors,  where,  however,  as  in  a 


1  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  III.  050. 
sibifl.,  III.  420. 

Sin  1804  this  church  was  brought  into  union 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chun-h.  '■  I/Sglim- 
du  Saint  Esprit"  being  a  living  power  fur  truth 
and  righteousness  to-diiy.    (See  its  history  and 


Society')  '  U 

l  This  i-xe.'ll.'iit  Uuiru<-Ti1.t  p:iMi..r  h«.s  h.-.  n  trn- 

du.-t-.l  r,n  amount  of  his  ,-\>:,n_: ■.  as  (1  -h  In- 

wen-  iui'iipabk-  of  in'tnu.'  fn.ni  purr  timtiv. ■-. 
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multitude  of  situations,  they  have  adorned  the  high  places  which 
talent  and  sanctity  have  won.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Eliza 
Ann  Bayley  Seton,  founder  of  the  great  Order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States.  More  distinguished  still,  perhaps,  was 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  sometime  an  honored  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  afterward  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Those,  however,  who  have  thus  gone  back  do  not  seem  to  lose  pride 
in  the  character  of  the  Huguenots,  but  are  often  glad  to  remember 
the  chivalrous  part  they  took  in  what  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican 
may  already  deem  a  lost  cause. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Huguenot  may  not  fairly  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  narrow  definition,  or  be  considered  as  identified  with 
any  exclusive  tone  of  thought.  This  is  largely  a  question  of  blood, 
the  distinguishing  thing  being  freedom  of  thought  combined  with  the 
courage  that  flows  from  intense  conviction,  whether  the  individual  be 
allied  to  the  thought  of  Geneva  or  Canterbury,  Piedmont  or  Borne ; 
under  all  circumstances  adjusting  himself  easily  to  political  environ- 
ment, being  in  England  a  loyal  Englishman,  in  Ireland  enthusias- 
tically Irish,  in  the  Lowlands  a  proud  Hollander,  and  a  thorough 
American  in  New- York.  Always  phenomenally  religious,  the  Hugue- 
not, naturally,  is  strong  in  his  home  life,  and  distinguished  for  his 
domestic  virtues.  He  is  preeminently  a  home-builder,  and  it  was  the 
Huguenot  who  established  the  first  home  within  the  area  of  the 
ancient  colonies  north  of  Virginia.  New  England  shows  no  record  of 
a  solitary  family  within  her  borders  prior  to  1620.  It  was  the  Hugue- 
not who  brought  with  him  the  woman,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  as 
early  as  1614  inaugurated  domestic  life,  with  its  refining  and  con- 
serving influence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  value  of  the  old  French  element  in  New- York  is  now  coming 
to  be  recognized.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  did  much  to  shape 
thought,  but  not  everything.  The  influence  of  the  French  who 
settled  in  New-York  has  proved  broad  and  national,  affecting  deeply 
all  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Every- 
Qj^n-  where  may  be  found  the  descendant  of  the 

^  Huguenot,  who,  after  being  English  in  the  co- 

lonial period,  became  the  loyal  American  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
sterling  patriot  of  our  own  day.  The  Huguenot  has  been  foremost 
in  promoting  public  prosperity,  by  advocating  universal  freedom, 
by  encouraging  an  upright  commerce,  and  by  enriching  the  whole 
structure  of  society  through  his  contributions  to  literature,  science, 
and  art.1  The  land  is  studded  far  and  wide  with  Huguenot  settle- 
ments, noted  for  their  high  character  and  respectabibty,  the  outcome 

i  Again  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
America  for  illustrations. 
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of  the  ancient  immigration  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  affording  an 
illustration  like  New  Rochelle,  or  Huguenot  nn  Staten  Island,  li  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  how  especially  rich  in  this  respect  New 
Rochelle  has  proved,  where  in  the  quiet  churchyard  may  lie  seen 
the  monuments  of  the  Pells,  Baylcys,  Pinckneys,  Sands,  limits, 
Guions,  Le  Contcs,  Allaires,  Coutoats,  Secors,  Badeatis,  Flandieaus, 
I)e  Peysters,  and  De  Lanceys  ;  while  the  ancient  Huguenot  predilec- 
tion in  favor  of  seigniories  took  shape  more  or  less  in  the  famous 
New-York  "manors."  In  statesmanship  the  Huguenots  have  the 
Jays,  De  Lanceys,  Bayards,  and  Bou- 
dinot,  not  to  mention  patriots  like  Peter 
Faneuil;  while  in  literature  they  show 
such  names  as  Philip  Freneau,  the  poet 
of  the  Revolution;  in  law,  a  Gerard;  in 
philanthropy,  the  Uallaudcts;  in  religion,  the  Yermilyes,  the  Bairds,  a 
Provoost,  the  Baylcys  and  Setons.  Boudiuot  also  founded  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  and  Pintard  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 
Any  full  list  of  names  could  not  he  attempted,  while  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  give  even  examples  without  almost  appearing  invidious.  Here, 
then,  we  pause,  for  the  roll-call  of  the  dead  must  be  abbreviated,  even 
though  many,  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  contemplated  by  .Jesse 
De  Forest  and  his  ambitious  associates,  have  come  to  lie  considered 
noble,  and  have  been  recognized  l>y  the  world  as  affording,  in  exalted 
spheres,  eminent  illustrations  of  genius  and  learning,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
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HE  history  of  the  Jews  of  New -York  city  awaits  still  its 
chronicler.  Attempts  more  or  less  fragmentary  have  been 
made,  and  one  or  two  of  a  more  ambitious  character;  but 
no  history  proper  has  yet  been  published  in  complete  form.1 
The  story  of  Jewish  immigration  to  the  United  States  offers  few 
facts  to  the  historian,  and  the  record  of  their  wanderings  to  New- 
York  in  Dutch  and  colonial  days  is  as  meager.  In  common  with  the 
persecuted  of  all  creeds,  they  were  early  attracted  to  the  New  World, 
whose  discovery  was  contemporaneous  with  their  expulsion  from 
Spain.  Their  growth  on  American  soil  is  not  exceptional — the  rapid 
development  of  all  denominations  under  American  conditions  runs  in 
parallel  lines.  The  Jewish  settlement  in  New -York  dates  back  hardly 
two  hundred  and  fortyt  years.  It  was  in  1654  that  the  first  train  of 
immigrants  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  —  a  rather  melancholy  band, 
few  in  number  and  disheartened  by  their  voyage  and  the  uncertain- 
ties of  their  lot.  They  were  twenty-seven  in  all,  who  had  sailed  from 
Brazil  when  the  restoration  of  Brazilian  power  was  no  auspicious 
omen  for  the  descendants  of  exiled  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
was  hardly  a  formidable  company —  these  refugees,  storm-tossed  and 
utterly  penniless.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  destitute  that  the  authorities 
seized  their  baggage,  which  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  payment  for 
the  passage.  But  their  misfortunes  were  not  yet  ended.  As  the 
amount  thus  realized  was  found  insufficient,  two  of  their  number  were 
held  as  "  hostages,"  and  confined  in  jail  until  the  claim  was  fully 
satisfied.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  they  began  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  traditional  prejudice.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  with  all  his  strength  of 
character  and  foresight,  objected  to  Jewish  immigrants ;  in  a  letter  to 
the  home  authorities  he  was  frank  enough  to  plead  that  "  none  of  the 
Jewish  nation  be  permitted  to  infest  New  Netherlands  Happily, 

1  Among  the  various  writers  on  the  subject,  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly  merits  special  praise  for  the  full- 
ness of  his  sketches,  which  are  to  receive  publication  in  book  form. 
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Holland,  to  which  America  is  peculiarly  indebted  for  many  of  its 
institutions,  maintained  its  character  for  toleration,  and  speedily  re- 
strained Stuyvesant's  zeal  by  passing  an  act  allowing  Hebrews  to 
reside  and  trade  in  New  Motherland  so  long  as  they  eared  for  their 
poor.  A  number  of  the  new  settlers  were  so  disconcerted  by  the 
reception  that  they  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  an  enterprising 
Jewish  colony  soon  flourished,  which  has  left  at  least  mie  historic 
name,  that  of  Touro. 

Under  Dutch  and  English  rule  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of 
prosperity,  despite  occasional  restrictions.  A  fuller  measure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  was  theirs  when  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  secured.  A  few  prominent  names  have  been  preserved  from 
those  early  times  and  the  opening  decades  of  the  present  century.  Jn 
his  answers  to  certain  inquiries  about  New -York,  in  1H7S,  Governor 
Audvos  included  Jews  among  its  inhabitants.  Mention,  100,  is  made 
of  Rev.  Abraham  de  Lucena,  who  in  1710  applied  as  a  Jewish  minister 
to  Governor  Hunter  to  be  exempted  from  militia  and  other  civil  city 
duties.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  his  application  he  stated  that 
these  privileges  had  been  granted  to  his  predecessors.  Beyond 
scattered  allusions  in  the  local  histories,  with  here  ami  there  a  deed 
or  letter  rescued  from  oblivion  as  antiquities,  no  historic  memorials 
of  the  past  survive.  It  is  fortunate  that  New-York  has  no  Ghetto 
reminiscences.  The  one  solitary  landmark  which  is  of  interest  to 
antiquarians,  although  it  possesses  neither  picturesqueness  nor  charm, 
is  the  old  cemetery  on  tins  Bowery  and  Oliver  street,  a  narrow  strip 
of  ground  bought  in  Ids],  and  deeded  to  the  Jews  by  N'»e  Willey  in 
17211-30.  The  first  regular  synagogue  was  built  in  Mill  street,  in  the 
First  Ward,  in  17'J9,  and  consecrated  the  following  year,  to  be  rebuilt 
on  the  same  site  in  1S17-1S.  This  body  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews,  worshiping  now  on  Nineteenth  street,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
is  the  oldest  Jewish  congregation  in  America.  Its  old  synagogue  in 
Mill  street  was  sold  and  its  materials  were  as  far  as  possible  used  in 
the  erection  of  its  second  place  of  worship  in  Crosby  street  in  ]s;i4. 
In  addition  to  its  cemetery  on  the  Bowery,  it  has  two  other  cemeteries 
in  the  city,  one  in  Eleventh  street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  and  the  other 
in  Twenty-first  street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  in  which  interment  was 
prohibited  after  lsfil. 

Out  of  the  mist  of  those  days  wind]  constitute  the  transition  be- 
tween New -York  after  the  Revolution  and  NYw-York  of  the  modern 
era,  one  name  deserves  special  mention.  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah 
formed  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  time.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  July 
14,17s."),  after  engaging  in  trade  lie  turned  to  law,  and.  settling  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,' began  to  cherish  hopes  of  political  advancement. 
He  declined  the  appointment  as  United  States  consul  at  Riga.  Russia, 
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tendered  him  in  1811  by  President  Madison ;  but  in  1813  secured  the 
post  of  consul-general  at  Tunis,  with  a  special  mission  to  Algiers, 
wherein  he  displayed  much  courage  and  determination.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  entered  journalism,  and  founded  and  edited  in  New- 
York  four  papers  enjoying  a  good  share  of  popularity  in  their  day. 
They  were  the  "'National  Advertiser,"  the  "Courier -and  Enquirer," 


a  monument  of  brick  ;ind  wood,  bearing  this  inscription,  "Ararat,  a 
City  of  Refuge  for  the  Jews,  founded  by  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  in  the 
month  of  Tishri,  5586  (September,  1825),  and  in  the  Fiftieth  Year  of 
American  Independence."  The  movement  proved  a  failure,  but  it 
illustrated  the  double  phase  in  Noah's  character:  he  was  a  practical 
politician  and  a  religious  enthusiast  as  well.  He  died  in  New -York 
on  May  22,  1851. 

Another  personality  whose  influence  was  most  felt  in  the  spheres  of 
charity  and  education  was  Rev.  Samuel  Myer  Isaacs,1  born  in  Leeu- 
warden,  Holland,  January  4,  1804 ;  died  in  New-York  city,  May  19, 
1878.  Called  to  the  ministry  of  the  synagogue  in  Elm  street,  near 
Walker,  he  arrived  in  New -York  after  a  three  months'  voyage  in 
1839.  There  were  then  probably  six  hundred  Jewish  families  and  two 
or  three  synagogues  in  the  city.  In  a  little  over  half  a  century  they 
were  to  increase  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred congregations,  of  which  twenty-five  to  thirty  are  large  and  main- 
tain handsome  places  of  worship.   Mr.  Isaacs's  activity  did  not  confine 


the  "  Evening  Star,"  and  the  "  Sunday 
Times."  In  1832  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  by  President  Jack- 
son, and  later  became  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions.  He  was  an  active 
personality  in  New -York  politics  and 
journalism, — as  combative  as  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Those  were  days 
of  personal  animosities  in  the  press, 
and  Mordecai  Noah  gave  and  received 
little  mercy.  His  versatility  was 
proved  not  only  by  his  literary  works 
(he  wrote  a  sermon,  a  play,  and  a  book 
of  travels  with  equal  facility),  but  by 
the  movement  he  began  in  1820  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Jews  as  a  sepa- 
rate nationality.  He  proposed  to  es- 
tablish them  at  Grand  Island,  on  the 
Niagara  River,  and  erected  at  White- 
haven, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 


i  "Magazine  of  American  History,"  March,  1891. 
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itself  to  his  own  synagogue  (which  moved  successively  to  Wooster, 
Thirty-sixth  street  and  Broadway,  and  finally  Forty-fourth  street  near 
Sixth  Avenue),  but  was  extended  over  the  entire  community.  He  early 
saw  the  need  of  providing  charitable  and  educational  agencies  for  the 
Israelites  of  the  city,  and  several  of  the  most  important  owe  their  in- 
ception to  him.  In  ISjT  he  founded  "The  -Jewish  .Messenger"  as  an 
organ  of  conservative  Judaism,  which  he  edited  until  his  death.  lie 
was  a  man  strong  in  his  own  convictions,  but  kindly  and  liberal  to  all 
creeds  that  worked  for  human  betterment.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  broad 
in  his  sympathies,  always  at  work,  his  life  was  that  of  the  old-time 
clergyman.  "When  he  resided  in  Houston  street,  near  Thompson,  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  with  its  graveyard,  was  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Houston  street,  now  the  site  of  the  power-house  of  the  Broadway 
Cable  Koad.  Then  Bleeeker  street  was  a  fashionable  thoroughfare, 
the  old  Houston  street  stages  lumbered  along  leisurely  without  a 
thought  of  the  coming  electric  era;  Washington  Parade-ground  was 
a  favorite  resort,  and  the  city  was  still  wearing,  in  many  a  street  and 
tenement,  its  primitive  and  provincial  garb. 

The  real  history  of  the  Jews  of  New -York  may  be  said  to  date  from 
about  half  a  century  ago,  when  immigration  from  abroad  began  to  in- 
crease the  comparatively  small  number  <>f  native-born  and  Fnglish 
Hebrews.  First  came  the  German  landslide,  which  continued  unin- 
terruptedly until  the  days  of  'fil,  to  be  joined  by  similar  streams  from 
other  sections  of  Europe.  The  more  recent  accession*  from  Pussia 
and  Poland  of  the  past  decade  have  utterly  dwarfed  former  records  in 
that  line.  According  to  figures  obtained  by  a  census  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Seventh,  Tenth,  and  Thirteenth  wards,  taken  in  August,  In!  in,1  there 
were  111,690  souls  distributed  among  4j:j,S(H  families.  Of  the  whole 
number,  (>0,l!57  were  children,  !!>.(•"-  of  whom,  including  those  under 
school  age,  attend  different  schools;  7l>!t0,  or  :V2  per  cent.,  were  citi- 
zens, lo,075  non-citizens;  11,SS*>  were  in  New -York  two  years  and 
under,  while  the  average  length  of  time  of  all  in  the  L'nited  States  \v;is 
nine  and  a  half  years.  The  growth  of  Jewish  institutions  tor  worship, 
education,  and  charity  has  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  stately  temples  and  synagogues  on  Fifth,  Lexington,  and 
Madison  avenues,  and  many  others,  present  excellent  examples  of  the 
Gothic,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  orders  of  architec- 
ture which  would  astound  good  Peter  Stuyvesant  could  he  revisit  tin- 
city  of  his  pride.  The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Montefiorc Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids,  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Home  for  Aged  and  lutirm. 
the  Hebrew  Free  Schools,  the  Hebrew  Institute,  the  Maimonides  Library 
are  institutions  which  prove  that  the  Hebrews  do  more  than  provide 

i  ■•Hurr.T--  Wt-i-kly."  O.-t.-l.iT  in.  1-'H. 
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for  their  poor,  which  was  the  condition  mentioned  in  Holland's  Act 
of  Toleration  in  Knickerbocker  days.  The  Hospital  and  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids  are  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  creed,  although 
they  are  maintained  entirely  by  Jews.  The  Hebrew  Institute,  on  the 
model  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  East 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  street,  affords  a  good  insight  into  progressive 
educational  methods.  It  is  supported  by  a  number  of  societies  for  the 
education  of  Jewish  children,  and  contains  a  large  hall,  class-rooms, 
the  Aguilar  Free  Library  and  reading-room,  gymnasium,  workshops, 
cooking-school,  and  baths.  No  less#  instructive  is  the  Technical  In- 
stitute in  Stuyvesant  street,  which  prepares  lads  for  industrial  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  with  such  thoroughness  that  many  of  its 
recent  graduates,  the  sons  of  poor  immigrants,  earn  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  being  experts  in  various  trades  and  industries. 

There  are  extremes,  of  course,  in  every  large  city,  and  the  Jews  reveal 
their  share.  Up-town  the  costly  houses  of  the  Harmonie,  the  Freund- 
schaft,  and  the  Progress  clubs  tell  of  wealth  and  social  display ;  and 
down-town,  in  the  crowded  tenements,  are  thousands  who  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  for  their  livelihood.  The 
Jewish  poor,  however,  disclose  many  admirable  traits.  The  Sabbath 
witnesses  a  transformation  even  in  the  shadows  of  Ludlow,  Essex,  and 
Pike  streets.  The  busy  hum  of  work  is  stopped.  A  white  cloth 
covers  the  pine  table  ;  old  family  heirlooms  are  brought  out  from  their 
week's  retirement.  Old  and  young  enjoy  the  brief  Sabbath  rest,  and 
crowd  the  synagogues,  many  of  which  are  situated  on  upper  floors  of 
dingy  tenements.  They,  too,  are  passionately  fond  of  learning,  and 
support  schools  and  cnarities  of  their  own.  Of  late  years  special 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  and  refine  the  neglected  children  of 
the  very  poor.  The  sisterhoods  which  are  now  attached  to  many  of 
the  up-town  congregations  do  much  in  this  direction,  and  teach  self- 
help  and  gentle  humanity.  The  Jews  of  New -York  have  confessedly 
made  rapid  strides  in  every  field,  and  in  certain  lines  lead  all  com- 
petitors. It  is  needless  to  specify  by  natne  the  many  who  are  rec- 
ognized in  business  and  professional  life,  and  who  have  contributed 
their  share  to  adorn  the  city  of  their  birth  or  adoption.  The  fact  that 
the  Columbian  year  witnessed  the  success  of  Henry  B.  Herts,  the 
young  architect  of  the  Columbus  Arch  that  spanned  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-eighth  street,  and  the  election  of  Adolph  L.  Sanger,  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  public  school,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  bears 
testimony  to  the  talent  and  character  of  New- York  Israel. 

The  changes  in  our  city  which  have  developed  New  Amsterdam 
into  a  metropolis  of  two  millions,  have  naturally  had  their  influence 
on  J ewish  life.  In  olden  days,  not  so  many  decades  ago,  when  the 
Jews  lived  largely  together,  within  the  shadow  of  the  synagogue. 
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there  reigned  ;i  certain  sociability  and  religions  warmth  which  now 
exist  only  in  special  sect  ions,  tint  not  in  tin'  community  as  a  whole, 
composed  of  so  many  different  elements  and  nationalities.  Those 
were  times  <»t'  frugal  living  and  humble  occupations,  although  here 

and  there  were  people  of   

wealth  and  prominence 
whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  reminiscences 
of  old  Now- York,  and 
whoso  descendants  re- 
tain uudimnied  their 
social  rank.  Tt  was  pos- 
sible then  to  have  all 
one'saeipiaintauees  with- 
in easy  call  ;  and  the  social 
as  well  as  religious  ele- 
ments in  Judaism  main- 
tained their  strength. 
With  the  new  conditions, 
however,  a  good  manv 
traditions  have  naturally 
passed  away;  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  larger 
henevoleiico,  a  broader 
education,  and  an  im- 
proved system  of  wor- 
ship can  be  seen.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  newly 
usages  are  still  held  sacn 
generation,  and  finally, 

and  developments  niriir  in  the  synagogue  pi 
York  will  continue  their  active  and  int 
line  witli  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the 
tiou.    Their  guiding  principle  will  be  t 

to  lend  aid  to  the  suffering  and  needy,  without  distinction  of 
Their  watchwords  will  be  self-help  and  education.  They  ask  no 
privileges,  and  want  no  special  favors.  What  they  have  done  is 
prophecy  of  what  their  activity  will  accomplish,  under  Providence, 
in  the  future. 


New- 
keep  ■ 

i'ogrcss  of  every  denomina 
provide  for  their  own  and 
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TWO  HUNDRED  TEjLeS  OF  MEDICINE 


UCH  in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  development  of  the 
medical  art  could  not  be  expected  from  the  barren  advan- 
tages of  a  mere  trading-post,  with  its  inducements  for  the 
turbulent  adventurer,  such  as  the  prospect  of  the  owner- 
ship of  much  land  under  a  protectorate  not  over-strenuous  for  domin- 
ion.1 The  temper  of  the  times,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  that  of  the. 
pioneer  laboring  for  speedy  results  and  material  advancement.  Thus 
medicine,  in  common  with  kindred  sciences,  as  a  quiet  pursuit  engaged 
the  attention  of  only  the  few,  inasmuch  as  not  much  honor  or  emolu- 
ment waited  upon  its  cultivation.  The  expounders  of  any  dominant 
theory  were  many,  and  their  dogmas  wore  the  livery  of  a  few  celebrated 
names,  of  which  Europe  claimed,  of  course,  the  majority.  There  were 
some  traditional  science  and  some  addiction  to  conventionalities,  but 
the  medicine-man  of  the  surrounding  tribes  had,  in  all  probability,  as 
large  a  following  as  the  most  erudite  Hollander  who  left  his  home  to 
improve  his  fortunes.  A  ready  tact,  no  doubt,  supplied  the  requisite 
deficiencies  and  reconciled  the  amenities  supposed  to  exist  between 
demand  and  supply. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  medicine  was  merging 
from  an  art  into  a  science.  Men  by  induction  were  beginning  to  apply 
crucial  tests  to  almost  every  conceded  doctrine.  There  likewise  began 
to  develop  a  more  independent  style  of  thought  along  with  that  defi- 
ant irreverence  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  every  school  of 
philosophy.  Notwithstanding,  as  a  rule,  that  surgical  advances  were 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  preceding  century,  there  was  a  great 
awakening  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  optics,  physiology,  and  anatomy; 
investigators  also  began  to  combine  in  associations  for  discussion  and 
mutual  improvement,  while  printing-presses  were  beginning  to  multi- 
ply along  the  lines  of  civilization.  With  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  best  schools  of  the  period,  such  as  Leyden,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Aberdeen,  Paris,  and  Padua,  and  with  the  mental  liberty  which  Holland, 

i  In  1628  the  quoted  population  was  only  270,  including  Dutch,  Walloons,  and  slaves  from  Angola. 
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bv  its  tolerance  of  all  creeds,  had  fostered,  its  teachers,  clergymen,  and 
jdiysiL-ians,  who  frequent  ly  united  the  funetions  of  the  three  railings  in 
one  individual,  undoubtedly  gave  their  best  attention  to  their  fellow- 
ad  vent  livers.  Both  appliances  and  remedies  may  have  been  crude,  but, 
in  the  words  of  a  niedieal  annalist,  "beneficent  Nature  made  ample 
amends  for  the  delieieiiees  of  art,"  so  that,  after  all,  the  hardy  const  it  u- 
tions  of  frontier  life  usually  came  off  victors.  The  pleading  is  that 
there  was  not  miieh  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  knowledge  as  af- 
fected by  distance  or  separat  ion,  certainly  that  there  was  no  retrogres- 
sion, and  that  the  people  of  New  Netherlands  were  as  well  served  as  the 
average  of  their  class  at  home,  or  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  their 
fellow-voyagers,  who  hail  spent  months  ujion  the  ocean  in  poorly 
equipped  sailing  eral't.  For  the  rest,  the  criticism  of  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  of  making  the  most  of  what 
was  readiest  at  hand,  kept  the  ailing  well  protected  against  summary 
modes  of  treatment.  In  common  with  other  bread-winners  of  the  island, 
the  physician  received  more  in  the  way  of  barter  or  exchange  of  service 
than  in  ready  coin  or  wampum,  and  perhaps  was  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  benefactions.  As  he  usually  began 
life  much  poorer  than  his  neighbor  anil  with  a  much  sturdier  pride,  he 
very  likely  suffered  more  and  died  possessed  of  much  less. 

While  the  population  was  creeping  up  to  1  "iiKl,  which  it  did  not  fully 
reach  until  1<><>4,  and  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  lirst  school- 
master, the  name  of  the  first  physician  of  any  prominence,  Alexander 
('.  furtius,  appears.  He  taught  school  also,  and  having,  after  a  two 
years'  residence,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  was  closely  followed  by 
Samuel  Megapolensis,  who  studied  both  medicine  and  theology  at 
rtrecht,  settling  here  in  lClU-tlo.  Before  this  period,  however,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Harnian  MyndertzYan  den  Iiugart  (Hil  l'-4>),  of  the  ship 
Eendraghr,  who  arrived  here  May  -4.  UmII,  and  William  Deeping,  chi- 
rurgeon  of  the  ship  William  of  London,  both  of  whom  probably  made 
the  usual  odd  fees  upon  shore  by  courteous  permission  of  their  several 
captains.  Dr.  Bogart  remained  surgeon  of  his  vessel  until  Hi:;:!,  lie 
made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  lii:iS,  and  was  burned  to  death 
in  an  Indian  wigwam  on  the  Mohawk  about  1(47  or  KHS.  Many 
..rhers  had  at  least  a  temporary  residence  here,  but  dates  can  only  be 
conjectured  from  incidental  allusions  in  public  documents  <>r  stray 
private  records.  That  there  was  a  desultory  acceptance  of  such  medi- 
cal skill  as  happened  to  be  available  from  the  staff  of  the  governing  co,- 
po ration, or  the  latest  arrival  in  port,  amounts  to  an  absolute  certainty. 
Tins  granted,  dependence  was  had  upon  counsel  mi  the  part  of  volun- 
teers and  the  bitter  herbs  of  the  gardens.  At  all  events,  not  many 
complaints  of  ill  usage  wen'  made;  maledictions  came  in  the  decades 
later  on.  when  competition  was  keener  and  criticism  more  rife. 
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A  few  of  the  more  prominent  names  have  survived  the  past,  among 
whom  Hans  Kierstede,  from  Magdeburg,  Saxony,  came  to  New  Am- 
sterdam with  Governor  Kieft  in  March,  1638.  He  is  described  in 
the  old  records  as  "  surgeon,"  and  received  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
Strand  (now  Pearl  street)  in  1647,  which  was  augmented  by  additional 
grants  in  1653  and  1656.  He  married,  in  1642,  Sara  Roelofs,  daughter 
of  Anneke  Jans,  whose  services  as  interpreter  were  in  great  demand 
by  the  government  in  negotiating  with  the  Indians.  In  recognition 
of  her  appreciation  by  the  authorities,  she  also  received  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  between  the  present  Keade  and 
Duane  streets.  This  was  in  1673.  The  doctor  died  in  the  summer  of 
1666,  leaving  ten  children.1  Many  of  his  descendants  have  been 
identified  with  the  medical  profession.  His  great-great-grandson,  the 
late  General  Henry  T.  Kiersted,  of  Harlem,  at  his  well-known  drug- 
store on  Broadway  dispensed  the  "  Kierstede  ointment,"  made  from 
a  recipe  left  by  Dr.  Hans,  the  composition  of  which  is  still  a  family 
secret.  Gen-it  Schutt,  surgeon,  was  in  practice  in  New  Amsterdam 
with  Hans  Kierstede  in  1638.  Peter  Van  der  Linde,  of  Belle,  in  Flan- 
ders, came  to  New  Amsterdam  with  his  wife,  Elsje,  in  the  ship  Love, 
in  1638.  A  claim  by  him,  dated  September  17,  1639,  for  surgeon's 
fees,  is  on  file  at  Albany.  He  appears  in  1640  as  an  inspector  of  to- 
bacco, and  in  1648  as  schoolmaster  and  clerk  of  the  church.  His  wife 
dying,  he  married  (1644)  Martha,  the  widow  of  Jan  Mantje.  Stuyvesant 
was  accused  of  treating  Linde  with  great  injustice.  Jan  Petersen, 
from  Essendelft,  earns  as  surgeon  (barbier),  at  the  South  E-iver,  ten 
florins  per  month  since  July  10,  1638.  His  will,  dated  April  10,  1640, 
is  on  file  at  Albany.  Abraham  Staats,  surgeon,  came  to  Rensselaer- 
wyck  in  1642,  with  Domine  Megapolensis.  He  became  one  of  the  coun- 
cil, was  a  large  trader  in  furs  with  New  Amsterdam,  besides  pursuing 
his  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  a  skipper  on  the  North  River, 
commanding  a  sloop  plying  between  New-York  and  Albany.  He  mar- 
ried Catarina  Jochemsen,  and  left  several  children.  His  sons,  Jacob 
and  Samuel,  were  well-known  physicians. 

Jacob  Hendricksen  Varrevanger  entered  the  service  of  the  West 
India  Company  in  1646,  and  served  them  sixteen  years  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. He  petitioned  in  1654  that  his  term  of  engagement  had  ex- 
pired some  time,  and  that  for  some  years  he  had  imported  at  his  own 
expense  from  Holland  all  his  medicines,  and  requested  some  compen- 
sation "  for  the  use  of  his  medicaments."  The  director-general  and 
council  ordered  that  he  be  credited  with  twelve  florins  per  month 
from  July  1,  1652,  in  his  account  for  use  of  medicines,  and  that  his 
salary  be  increased.   He  was  in  Holland  in  1663,  and  collected  one 

]  Their  names  are  preserved  by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple,  in  the  "  New-York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Record,"  July,  1877. 
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hundred  and  thiity-t wo  florins  from  the  "West  India  Company  for 
<*  medicaments  which  have  been  obtained  there  [New  Amsterdam] 
from  his  wife."  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  l(ili4  to  the  Lnglish 
government.  Ten  years  later  his  property  in  New-York  was  valued 
at  eight  thousand  florins,  Holland  currency.  Isaac  Janseii,a  surgeon 
in  the  employ  of  the  West  India  Company,  authorized  dan  -lauseii, 
September  I'H,  Ki4SI,  to  receive  at  Amsterdam  moneys  due  him  by  the 
company.  John  Pauw  a])pears  as  i  ship  surgeon  in  the  cmplov 
of  the  West  India  Company.  Jacob  Mollenaer,  tin-  din-dor  of  the 
West  India  Company,  wrote  to  <  lovernor  Stuyvesant  from  Amsterdam 
April  1">.  Ki.10:  "  A  surgeon,  Mr.  Hans  Kierstede,  troubles  us  here  a 
good  deal ;  lie  tells  us  that  one  Jacob  Mollenaer,  who  serves  the  ( 'oiu- 
pany  there  as  a  surgeon,  is  inclined  to  leave  our  service,  and  as  he,  Kier- 
sti-de,  has  also  served  under  the  Company  a  long  time,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  faithfully,  we  are  willing  that  you  listen  to  his  requests.  If 
matters  are  as  he  says,  and  if,  in  your  opinion,  his  services  are  re- 
quired by  the  Company,  he  may  take  the  place  of  surgeon."  William 
Xobel  testifies,  April  1J,  that  he  is  of  Alckmaer,  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  and  late  surgeon  on  board  Captain  Jilaeuvelt's  yacht,  La  Garse, 
belonging  to  New  Netherlands;  that  they  arrived  in  the  Wi-st  Indies, 
taking  prizes,  and  did  not  hear  of  u  peace  with  the  Spaniards. 

There  are  other  names  given  by  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Tucker  in  the 
'"Medical  Register"'  of  the  city  of  New-York  for  lsiij,  beginning  with 
about  the  last,  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century— to  wit,  John  Miller, 
Lewis  Git  on,  Hugh  F  arquhar,  ( 'ornelius  Yiele.  Jacobus  Kiersted,  John 
Newberry,  Jacob  Provoost,  Hartman  Wesscls,  and  Peter  liassctt.  All 
of  these  names  suggest  the  nationalities  of  their  owners,  and  forecast 
the  metropolitan  character  of  the  seaport  city.  To  John  de  la  Mon- 
tague (1.")S">-l(i7l)),  a  Huguenot  refugee,  Leyden  graduate,  and  scion  of 
the  aucirinir  itablcsxr  of  France,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  permanently  established  physician  on  the  island  who  attained 
to  any  degree  of  prominence.  He  arrived  lien-  in  lbllli,  settling  in 
Harlem  with  his  wife's  people.  He  became  the  principal  counselor 
of  Governor  Kieft  in  1h':is,  and  is  recorded  as  "the  only  doctor  on 
Manhattan  in  whom  the  settlers  had  any  confidence;'  He  seems  to 
have  been  active  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
Two  of  his  daughters  became  the  wives  of  Dr>.  Hans  Kierstede  and 
Gysbert  Van  Imhrocck,  tin-  latter  of  whom  settled  in  Fort  Orange 
(the  present  Albany).  Dr.  Johannes  Kerfbyle.  with  live  other  phy- 
sicians, made  an  autopsical  examination  of  the  body  of  Governor 
Slolighter,  who  died  July  '2'.\,  lli'M,  after  .1  debauch,  and  not  from 
poison,  as  first  supposed.  Kerfbyle  was  i  graduate  of  Leyden, 
having  come  here  after  the  Dutch  Mim-nder. 
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The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  of  systems  somewhat  modified 
by  the  interchange  of  ideas  based  upon  the  observation  of  natural 
processes.  A  taste  for  research,  a  bias  toward  the  division  of  labor, 
with  its  concomitant  of  greater  thoroughness,  and,  above  all,  an 
ambition  to  contribute  labor  without  the  hope  of  immediate  reward 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  became  recognized  features  of  the 
period.  Alchemy  as  the  remedy  for  impecuniosity,  and  necromancy, 
with  its  awe-inspiring  paraphernalia,  were  beginning  to  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  popular  imagination.  A  drifting  toward  particular 
pursuits  conduced  to  a  larger  acquaintance  with  details  and  the 
revision  of  old  doctrines.  Medicine  shared  in  the  general  improve- 
ment and  gave  to  fame  Hermann  Boerhaave  (1668-1738)  and  "William 
Cullen  (1712-90),  both  of  whose  teachings  had  a  marked  influence 
in  the  formation  of  current  opinion.  The  former  was  a  savant,  with 
a  leaning  toward  chemical  investigation,  and  the  latter  with  a  culture 
in  its  scope  not  as  broad,  but  with  a  focus  more  concentrated  in  its 
direction;  both  of  these  agreed,  at  least  in  practice,  that  nature  was  a 
power  to  be  respected.  Still,  the  temper  of  the  age  was  fast  becoming 
controversial,  with  a  shade  of  intolerance.  The  seekers  after  know- 
ledge betook  themselves  to  Europe,  and  naturally  enough  imbibed  the 
opinions  of  their  preceptors.  None  of  these,  however,  thus  benefited 
by  their  superior  surroundings,  became  blind  followers ;  most  of  them 
adopted  their  teachers'  views  only  in  part,  while  the  remainder  openly 
discarded  them.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  domestic  physicians 
derived  their  training  from  the  imperfect  educational  resources  of 
their  immediate  environments,  mainly,  it  may  be  said,  by  entering  the 
office  of  some  neighboring  practitioner  under  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship for  a  certain  period  of  years ;  their  duties  were  chiefly  menial, 
and  opportunities  for  additions  to  their  knowledge  were  exceedingly 
precarious,  as  books  were  scarce,  and  means — as  may  be  conjectured 
— limited.  If,  even  among  the  more  progressive,  slovenly  modes  of 
thought  prevailed,  it  was  the  case  not  less  in  Europe  than  in  the 
newest  settlement,  with  a  possible  advantage  of  a  greater  shrewdness 
and  a  more  pronounced  self-reliance  in  favor  of  America.  Here  those 
who  esteemed  themselves  self-educated  betrayed  not  a  little  conceit 
when  in  competition  with  those  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  a 
requital  in  superciliousness;  as  a  result,  both  the  self -trained  and  the 
foreign-educated  came  more  or  less  into  collision.  There  were  the 
usual  complaints  regarding  "shoemakers,  weavers,  and  almanac- 
makers  who  had  laid  aside  the  proper  business  of  their  lives 
to  turn  quacks,"  while  a  few  among  the  learned  became  conspicuous 
in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers.  In  truth,  there  was 
an  averaging  of  benefits,  in  which  the  public  bad  the  most  at  stake. 
According  to  tradition,  patients  were  generally  seen  in  extremis,  after 
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the  domestic  expedients  had  been  exhausted,  and  severe  criticism 
followed  every  untoward  result.  But  wit.li  the  wider  distribution  of 
physicians  and  a  more  general  practice  of  the  ethical  amenities,  there 
arose  toward  the  close  of  tlie  century  a  better  condition  of  affairs; 
with  advancing  knowledge  there  came  more  humility  and  less  acri- 
mony. There  were  besides  an  elevation  iu  popular  esteem,  less  dick- 
ering regarding  fees,  and  more  certain  remuneration,  both  the  1  Heal 

attendants  and  the  public  meeting  each  other  on  better  terms. 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  population  came  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  physicians,  among  whom,  not  so  much  for  his  life- work  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  as  for  his  reputation  as  a  savant,  mav  bo 
mentioned  <  'adwallader  ('olden  (KiSH-177(i),  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Alex- 
ander ('olden,  of  Duuse,  Scotland,  who  graduated  from  the  I'niversit  v 
of  Edinburgh  in  170."),  and  came  to  Philadelphia  three  vears  after- 
ward; but  notwithstanding  his  success  as  a  practitioner,  finally  re- 
moved to  New- York  in  171 S,  where  he  became  lieutenant-governor 
from  17fil  to  177").  Here,  having  virtually  changed  his  career,  he 
became  more  noted  as  a  statesman,  sanitarian,  and  naturalist  than  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote,  however,  on  the  "Sore  Throat  Distemper" 
(17:i.">),  on  "Cancer,''  on  "The  Virtues  of  the  Creat  Water  Dock,"  and 
"Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New-York,  1741-41V*  His 
views  on  the  causes  of  epidemics  iu  a  measure  coincide  with  those  now 
prevailing — to  wit,  that  tilth,  foul  air,  and  stagnation  are  the  factors. 
As  a  correspondent  of  Liinneus,  Uronovius  of  Leyden,  Mcnjamin 
Franklin,  and  other  notabilities,  he  appears  to  have  been  much  valued. 
His  biographers  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  a  busy,  fussv,  conten- 
tious man,  particularly  in  official  life.  Many  papers  of  Co  Men's  on 
various  political  and  philosophical  subjects  are  preserved  iu  manu- 
script form  by  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  and  to  them  Ban- 
croft acknowledged  his  indebtedness  for  much  light  thrown  upon  the 
antc-Kevolut  ionary  period. 

Without  much  pretext  for  chronological  sequence,  the  following 
names,  as  belonging  t<>  this  period,  may  be  mentioned:  John  Xicoll 
practised  here  nearly  half  a  century,  dying  about  the  close  of  1741! 
or  the  beginning  of  1744.  Besides  being  a  physician,  he  was  an 
apothecary  in  business  on  Hanover  Square,  and  from  the  newspapers 
it  is  learned  that  Dr.  Isaac  Dubois,  graduate  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Leyden,  1740,  a  native  of  the  city,  and  the  executor  of  his  estate,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  shop,  and  was  not  lonu;  his  survivor.1  Xicoll  was  im- 
prisoned by  Leisler,  and  subsequently  presided  as  judn'e  on  the  trial 
of  the  accused  governor.  Dr.  James  Magrath  arrived  here  about  1 740, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  maintained  i  reputation  for  austere  man- 
ners and  original  views.    He  advocated  the  free  use  of  water  as  a 
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curative  agent.  He  came  here  in  company  with  Drs.  John  Brett  and 
Thomas  Rodman.  John  Bard  (1716-99),  a  Huguenot  by  descent, 
was  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he 
began  his  career  in  Philadelphia  as  a  bound  apprentice  to  an  English 
surgeon  of  arbitrary  temper,  who  subjected  him  to  the  most  menial 
employments,  and  substantially  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  self-reli- 
ance. Certainly  his  subsequent  skill  and  urbanity  of  manner  were 
acquisitions  of  his  own.  In  1746  he  removed  to  New-York,  where  he 
originated  the  first  quarantine  station,  having  procured  the  purchase 
of  3edlow's  Island  for  that  purpose.  #  A  red  coat,  a  cocked  hat,  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  a  pony  phaeton  procured  for  him  an  easy  recogni- 
tion upon  the  thoroughfares.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  careless 
financier,  inasmuch  as  his  son  Samuel  was  more  than  once  obliged  to 
rescue  him  from  his  debts. 

The  rubicund  Samuel  Clossy,  an  Irish  physician,  who  began  his 
lectures  to  an  anatomical  class  as  early  as  1764,  and  in  1767  became  a 
professor  of  anatomy  in  King's  College,  was  inclined,  according  to  Dr. 
Francis,  to  "  worship  the  rosy  god."  As  an  outspoken  democrat  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  British,  who  burlesqued  him  on  the  boards  of 
the  old  John  Street  Theater.  Finally,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  left  the  city  for  his  native  land,  where  he  soon  after 
died.  He  published  a  treatise  on  "Observations  on  some  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Human  Body,  chiefly  taken  from  Dissections  of  Morbid 
Bodies,"  London,  1763.  Beekman  "Van  Beuren  (1727-1812),  was  the 
youngest  son  of  John  Van  Beuren,  a  graduate  of  Leyden  at  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  on  the  recommendation  of  his  teacher,  Boer- 
haave,  was  appointed  "surgeon  of  a  Dutch  fleet  which  sailed  for 
New-York  after  touching  the  coast  of  Africa.  Beekman  succeeded 
his  father  as  physician  of  the  almshouse,  and  held  the  appointment 
until  the  British  occupation.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  reaccepted  the 
position,  which,  however,  he  resigned  in  the  subsequent  year.  He  is 
credited  with  having  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the 
public  institutions,  and  as  a  man  of  affairs  appears  to  have  wielded 
no  little  influence.  John  Jones  (1729-91),  born  in  Long  Island,  en- 
joyed some  eminence  as  a  lithotomist,1  and  in  1775  published  the  first 
native  surgical  work  in  the  States,  under  the  title  of  "  Plain,  Precise, 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  "Wounds  and  Fractures."  He 
received  instruction  from  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader  (Philadelphia),  Drs. 
William  Hunter  and  Pott  (London),  and  Drs.  Pettit,  LeCat,  and  Le 
Dran  (Paris).  He  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  campaign  against  the 
French  in  1755,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  army  officers,  many  of 


1  He  was  the  first  to  perform  lithotomy  in  New- 
York,  May,  1769,  ("Am.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.," 
Vol.  III.,  page  325.}  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  of 
Boston  operated  for  stone  according  to  Mr,  Ches- 


elden's  "lateral  way"  in  November,  1741  —  this 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  Medical  Society."  Massa- 
chusetts thus  wins  laurels  from  New- York,  so  far 
as  priority  of  dates  is  concerned. 
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whom  consulted  him  both  personally  and  by  letter.  Peter  Middleton, 
who,  with  Dr.  John  Bard,  injected  and  dissected  before  a  class  of  stu- 
dents the  body  of  a  criminal,  in  17<i!>  published  a  medical  discourse 
on  "  Historical  Inquiries  into  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Medi- 
cine." He  was  a  Scotchman,  ami  being  a  Tory,  sailed  for  Bermuda, 
April  -0,  1771),  leaving  his  house,  library,  instruments,  and  bills  receiv- 
able in  charge  of  his  pupils,  John  Varick,  Jr.,  and  diaries  Mitchell, 
while  his  family  removed  to  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Subsequently  he 
returned,  and  died  here  of  an  internal  cancer  in  1  7sl. 

During  the  Revolutionary  "War  and  the  British  occupation  of  the 
city  there  was  a  change  in  the  medical  as  well  as  the  political  status. 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  espoused  the  popular  cause  found 
shelter  iu  the  suburbs  or  iu  convenient  localities  on  Long  Island, 
while  those  who  remained  depended  upon  the  surgeons  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  or  the  loyalist  physicians,  who  held  semi-ofhYial  positions 
under  the  crown.  As  these  surgeons  were  appointed  onlv  after  com- 
petitive examination,  it  may  well  lie  assumed  that  they  were  superior 
to  many  of  the  practitioners  whom  they  had  left  at  home,  and  at 
least  on  a  par  with  those  whom  they  met  after  they  found  quarters  in 
the  city.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  hospital  accommodations  appear 
to  have  been  ample,  with  the  advantage'  of  a  central  authority  and  a 
compact  organization,  while  in  the  case  of  those  in  rebellion  there 
was,  of  course,  more  isolation,  more  conflict  with  the  military  arm  of 
the  service,  and  far  less  anticipation  of  the  necessary  requirements 
of  those  invalided  in  the  Hue  of  duty.  Still,  a  document  of  the  period, 
in  the  interest  of  the  patriot  cause,  complains  of  "  the  pomp  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  hospital  arrangements.*'  In  addition  to  their  usual 
services,  much  aid  was  rendered  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  regimental 
and  hospital  surgeons,  presumably  without  much  hope  of  reward. 
They  doubtless  exchanged  opinions  with  the  domestic  practitioners 
who  were  not  in  exile,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  revival  of  ambitions 
as  well  as  an  elevation  of  tone.  Thus,  as  in  general,  war  does  not 
always  bring  unmitigated  evil  in  its  train. 

Riviugton's  "  Xew-York  Loyal  Gazette  contains  many  advertise- 
ments throwing  much  light  on  this  epoch — as, for  example,  "the  King's 
.Medicine  Store  was  on  the  Old  Slip  Wharf";  "nurses  were  needed  for 
the  prison  hospitals'1;  "  a  dark  sorrel  marc  belonging  to  Mr.  Brickell. 
Surgeon  at  Haerlem  Hospital,  was  regretfully  lost,  also  three  cows 
belonging  to  the  same  hospital,  each  of  them  having  bells  with  lea- 
ther straps  around  their  necks,  on  the  inside  of  which  were  the 
following  words,  Mtijnr  (Ininal  'Di/ot'":  "the  Surgeoncy  of  an  old 
Regiment  of  the  Foot  was  to  be  sold";  "  Donald  McLean,  surgeon  of 
the  late  77th  regiment,  hail  just  received  a  larjjc  importation  of  (ienu- 
ine  Drugs  and  Medicines,"  and  many  items  of  an  inferential  character 
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that  the  wants  of  the  invalid  were  not  neglected ;  "  Graine's  Universal 
Register  or  American  &  British  Kalendar,"  current  series,  gives  the 
official  roster  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  in  its  medical  depart- 
ment, as  superintendent  of  all  the  hospitals  (Hessian  included),  ap- 
pears the  name  of  J.  Mervin  Nootb,  and  as  medical  purveyor  that  of 
Jonathan  Mallet.  Among  the  twenty-five  physicians  published  in 
the  first  city  directory  of  1786,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  was 
Samuel  Bard  (1742-1821),  son  of  Dr.  John  Bard,  who  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  King's  College,  New-York.  He  arrived  in 
London  in  1761,  whence,  after  a  one  year's  residence  under  the  in- 
struction of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  its  university  obtained  his  degree  on  May  13,  1765.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  a  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  physic 
in  Columbia  College,  and  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New- 
York  Hospital,  and  retired  as  one  of  its  visiting  physicians  in  1798. 
He  wrote  a  paper  on  "Angina  Suffocativa"  in  1771,  and  a  work  on 
"  Obstetrics,"  the  first  published  on  this  subject  in  America,  in  1807, 
besides  some  addresses.  As  the  second  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  appointed  in  1811,  he  continued  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  described  him  as  "  small  in  stature  and 
hard-featured,  but  exemplary  as  a  man  and  Christian."  His  manners 
were  said  to  have  been  austere. 

John  Charlton,  an  Englishman,  once  in  the  British  service,  was 
short  in  stature,  with  a  florid  face,  of  somewhat  pompous  manners, 
and  fond  of  horseback  exercise.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  practised 
physic  here  since  1762,  and  that  he  resided  on  Long  Island  five  years 
of  the  war,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  1781.  He  had  a  fashionable 
clientele  which  he  leisurely  attended,  and  is  credited  with  having  ac- 
cumulated considerable  means.  He  married  Mary  De  Peyster,  daugh- 
ter of  Treasurer  Abraham  and  Margaret  Van  Cortlandt  De  Peyster. 
He  was,  par  excellence,  Dr.  Charlton.  John  Cochrane,  born  in  1730, 
finished  his  medical  studies  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
"War,  became  surgeon-general  of  the  Middle  Department,  and  subse- 
quently director-general  of  the  United  States  hospitals.  After  the 
peace  he  came  to  the  city  with  his  family,  where  he  continued  his 
residence  until  his  death.  He  was  a  genial,  kindly  man,  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Charles  McKnight  (1750- 
1791)  entered  the  army  before  his  medical  studies  were  completed, 
and  in  1780  became  chief  hospital  physician  of  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment. After  the  war  he  settled  here,  lectured  on  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, and  divided  surgical  honors  with  Dr.  Bayley.  The  "  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,"  Vol.  IV.,  contains  his  only  pub- 
lished paper.  Richard  Bayley  (1745-1801)  settled  in  1772  in  the  city, 
after  a  course  of  study  under  Hunter,  and  became  health  officer  of 
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the  port  about  179.J.  II*-  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Charlton,  was  cred- 
ited with  being  the  father  of  the  Quarantine  Act  of  17!>!>.  an«l  died  of 
typhus  fever,  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  August  17,  1S01.  As  a 
surgeon  he  performed  several  creditable  operations,  and  as  a  writer 
published  an  "  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,"  in  which  lie  advocated  its 
local  origin.  Archibald  Bruce  (1 777-1  Sps)  received  his  medical  decree 
from  Edinburgh  in  isut),  became  professor  of  materia  niedica  and 
mineralogy  in  Queen's  College,  New  Jersey,  and  projected  the  iirst 
American  journal  devoted  to  the  science  of  mineralogy.  He  was 
social  in  his  disposition,  and,  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Roniayne,  his  former 
preceptor,  contributed  very  largely  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
incorporated  medical  societies  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (17(>4-ls;Jl)  was  the  third  son  of  Robert 
Mitchill,  a  Quaker  farmer  of  English  descent,  and  named  for  his 
maternal  uncle,  a  practitioner  of  his  native  village,  Paldome  (North 
Hempstead),  Long  Island.  He  entered  the  Edinburgh  University  in 
17s:i,  and  profited  by  the  teachings  of  Cullen,  Black,  Duncan,  and 
Monro.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  an  excellent  linguist,  and 
somewhat  of  an  authority  on  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,- natural 
history,  and  kindred  sciences.  (Jenerally  regarded  as  eccentric,  he 
still  commanded  respect  as  much  for  his  genuine  honesty  as  his 
varied  attainments.  He  wrote  floridly,  quoted  Latin,  and  made 
frequent  classical  allusions.  He  also  gained  smne  political  eminence, 
having  been  a  State  assemblyman  for  several  terms,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  United  States  senator.  Although  shedding 
luster  upon  his  original  profession,  he  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  re- 
garded than  as  belonging  to  a  class  which  has  gained  prominence  out- 
side of  its  ranks.  His  genius  brought  him  fame,  but  not  fortune. 
Felix  Pascalis  Ouviere  (17(il-is;j;i),  better  known  as  Felix  Pascalis, 
was  born  in  Provence,  France.  At  maturity  he  graduated  at  Mont- 
pellier,  then  emigrated  to  St.  Domingo,  -where  he  remained  until 
driven  out  by  the  blacks  in  the  revolution  of  17!rJ,  when  he  sailed  for 
Philadelphia.  He  subsequently  settled  in  New-York,  where  he  died 
July  '17,  is:;;;.  He  wrote  one  of  the  best  works  on  yellow  fever  ever 
published  in  this  country,  except  that  of  Rene  La  Roche  (1  >.">.*)). 

Nicholas  Romayne  (J7.~>ii-1H17)  was  a  fluent  lecturer  on  all  1he 
branches  of  medicine,  but  being  wealthy,  was  indifferent  to  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession.  He  received  his  degree  from  Edinburgh  in 
17sl.  Dr.  Francis  describes  him  as  being  tall  and  handsome,  but 
extremely  fleshy,  while  another  authority  hints  at  his  uncouth  habits 
as  a  trencher-man,  and  accuses  him  of  having  been  ambitious  for  i 
monopoly  of  medicine  with  a  view  of  becoming  "Consulting  Physician- 
Oeueral.*'  Not  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  brethren,  he 
seems  to  have  been  honored  with  a  fair  number  of  elective  oibces  in 
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their  gift,  notwithstanding  his  peculiar  manners  and  untidy  attire. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and,  being  of  the  old  Dutch  stock, 
prided  himself  upon  the  purity  of  his  idiom  as  well  as  his  clannishness. 
George  Christian  Anthon  (1734-1815),  born  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Germany,  and  educated  in  Amsterdam,  had  a  varied  career  of  adven- 
ture; travel,  and  military  service.  He  at  last  settled  in  this  city  in  1784, 
and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  family  noted  for  its  attainments  in 
the  classics,  law,  theology,  and  numismatology.  He  was  an  authority 
on  yellow  fever,  but  unfortunately  left  in  writing  no  perpetuation  of 
his  wide  knowledge  or  powers  of_  observation.  Benjamin  DeWitt 
(1774-1819),  who  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1797,  was  easy  in  his  circumstances,  a  man  of  talents,  but  of  in- 
dolent habits.  To  his  exertions  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
owed  the  liberal  grant  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  the  legislature. 

He  once  held  the  chair  of  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  Columbia  College,  and  being  a  suc- 
cessful politician,  obtained  the  position  of 
port  physician,  dying  on  Staten  Island  of 
yellow  fever,  in  the  line  of  his  duties. 

The  nineteenth  century,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns medical  science,  may  be  characterized 
as  tending  toward  investigation  through  the 
senses,  and  a  concentrated  devotion  to  cer- 
tain branches.  There  was  also  an  increase 
in  literary  production,  and  a  tendency  toward 
pathological  research  as  well  as  diagnostic 
precision.  Owing  to  the  military  activity  of 
the  age  and  the  disturbed  affairs  of  Europe, 
surgery  in  popular  estimation  was  making 
headway  at  the  expense  of  medicine ;  expe- 
dients of  a  novel  character  were  proposed 
and  adopted,  medicine  meanwhile  claiming 
its  triumphs  through  Baconian  methods  in 
its  finely  divided  specialties.  Anatomy,  greater  facilities  for  its  study 
being  provided,  and  pathology,  now  pursued  with  more  avidity,  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  greater  simplicity  of  treatment  and  much 
feebler  reliance  upon  drugs.  A  greater  belief  in  the  self -limitation  of 
certain  diseases  originated  the  practice  of  prevention  by  sanitation. 
Hygiene  and  causation  thus  came  to  be  more  assiduously  cultivated  at 

I  Theodoric  Romeyn  Bert  was  born  in  Sehenec-  For  several  years  he    edited  the   "  American 

lady.  April  11,  1,(11.  graduated  at  tie  Nev-Yorlt  Journal  of  Insanity/'  and  hi*  principal  work  was 

<  ollc-e  ot  I'hj-simaiis  „,,,(  Siirspiiii"  and  in  1829,  the  " Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  first 

was  rims,.],   president  of  the  New-York  Statu  issued  in  1 S23.  a nd  reprinted  in  1842  in  London. 

Mediral  Society.   His  statistics  on  the  deaf-mutes  Ho  died  November  19,  1855.  Editok. 
influenced  favorable  legislation  in  their  behalf 
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the  expense  of  mere  routine  therapeutics.  Many  of  tin-  wt  formulas 
were  relegated  to  oblivion,  while  really  active  agents  in  mure  a-Teeahie 
forms  took  their  place.  Bleeding,  cupping,  and  blistering,  however, 
held  their  own  for  about  the  first  hull"  of  the  century,  although  witn 
a  constant  diminution  in  the  ranks  of  their  advocates.  Sectarian 
schools  began  to  spring  up  with  somewhat  acrimonious  activity  as  the 
years  rolled  on,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  chief 
battle-ground  being  the  chemical  agents  as  against  the  simpler  pro- 
ducts of  the  held.  Samuel  Christ.  Fr.  Hahnemann  (17.M-1S4:;),  a 
Cerman  in  Europe,  with  a  transcendental  sy.-tem  of  svmptoms  and 
attenuated  doses,  made  not  a  few  converts  even  among  the  adherents 
of  rational  medicine.  As  a  protect  against  over-medie;ition,  and  in 
another  sense  an  indirect  reliance  upon  nature  with  strict  limitations 
of  diet,  (lie  comparatively  few  followers  of  the  novel  doclrine 
challenged  in  turn  some  of  the  absurdities  which  claimed  <i  descent 
from  medieval  times.  Jt  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  no  direct  impress 
was  made,  or  that  all  his  adherents  were  charlatans.  A  little  later 
on,  a  botanical  school,  sometimes  designated  as  the  Eclectic,  gained 
some  prominence  by  reasou  of  its  tierce  attacks  upon  the  methods 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  long  usage. 

Probably  the  most  noted  surgeon  of  the  beginning  of  the  centurv. 
and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  was 
Wright  Post  (17li(i-lSi2s),  one  of  the  first  American  pupils  of  John 
Hunter,  being  one  of  a  class  of  ten  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  He  became  professor  of  surgery,  and  subsequently  of  anatomy, 
in  Columbia  College.  He  was  a  careful,  slow,  and  elegant  operator, 
the  first  in  America  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle  or 
collar-bone.  He  died  at  Throgg's  Neck,  his  country-seat,  June  14, 
1SL»S.  His  father  was  Jotliam  Post,  an  old  Fly  Market  butcher, 
who  became  superintendent  of  the  Xew-York  Hospital.  .lotham 
Post,  Jr.  (1771-1S17),  another  sou,  received  bis  degree  from  Columbia 
College,  but  retired  from  practice  to  enter  into  copartnership  with  his 
brother  Joel  in  the  wholesale  drug  business.  This  Jotliam  attained 
some  political  eminence,  having  served  as  a  New- York  assemblyman, 
and  subsequently  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Edward  Miller  (1 7(.ill-  1*12),  an  eminent  authority  on  yellow  fever, 
who  strongly  supported  the  theory  of  non-contagion  in  opposition  P» 
Dr.  Hosack,  was  a  medical  editor,  who  wrote  much  and  well.  David 
Hosack  (1769-ia'V))  was  educated  at  Columbia  and  Princeton;  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  at  Philadelphia  in  I7!>1  ;  visited  the  schools 
of  Edinburgh  and  London;  and,  on  his  return  to  New -York,  bo-ann- 
professor  of  botany  and  materia  nc-dica  in  <  '..lumbia  College,  lie  was 
eminent  as  a  clinical  lecturer,  and  notwithstanding  he  read  from  man- 
uscript, was  unsurpassed  for  emphasis  and  effect.    Dr.  Mott  describes 
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him  as  having  "  a  tall,  bulky  form,  piercing  black  eyes,  and  a  sonorous 
voice.  No  one,"  continues  he,  "better  maintained  the  dignity  of  his 
calling."  A  contemporary  of  his  last  years,  recently  deceased,  described 
him  as  being  "never  without  an  interesting  case,"  and  while  riding  in 
state  as  "  swaying  his  hat  to  the  right  and  left  to  his  sidewalk  acquain- 
tances." He  wrote  voluminously,  in  the  style  of  Johnson,  with  the  same 
artistic  antitheses  and  the  same  rounded  periods.  His  discourses  on 
horticulture  and  temperance,  his  biographical  sketches  of  Rush  and 
Wistar,  his  memoir  in  quarto  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  his  medical  es- 
says in  three  octavo  volumes  (1824-30)  were  for  a  long  time  regarded 
as  classics,  and  even  yet  are  entertaining  reading.    The  Duke  of 

Saxe-Weimar,  in  his  travels 
in  America  in  1825,  men- 
tions his  Saturday  evening 
parties,  a  medical  custom 
adopted  from  Philadelphia, 
at  which  professional  gen- 
tlemen and  distinguished  for- 
eigners were  entertained  to 
their  hearts'  content.  In  all 
prominent  movements  he 
bore  a  part,  and  as  a  unique 
figure  made  an  impress  upon 
his  age.  If  he  did  nothing 
more,  he  certainly  proved 
himself  an  exemplar  of  the 
American  physician  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  point 
of  culture,  with  but  fewpeers 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Valentine  Seaman  (1770- 
1817)  a  native  of  Queens 
County.  Long  Island,  and 
son  of  TYillet  Seaman,  a  merchant  of  New -York,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Seaman  was  the  "Quaker" 
doctor  of  New-York,  the  first  to  institute  clinical  lectures  (in  1801) 
in  the  New -York  Hospital,  and  kept  himself  entirely  aloof  from 
the  quarrels  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  city.  He  was  the  first  to 
analyze  the  waters  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  springs,  and  wrote  an 
exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  indications  for  their  use.  He  introduced 
the  discovery  of  Jenner  in  New-York,  amid  great  opposition,  both 
from  the  profession  and  citizens.  The  first  white  child  vaccinated  in 
New-York  was  his  own  son.  His  earnestness  arose  from  the  fact  of 
losing  his  first  child  by  smallpox  inoculation ;  this  induced  him  to  go 
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to  Europe,  where  he  and  Jemier  became  fast  friends,  and  remained 
such  throughout  their  lives.  He  -was  also  the  first  to  have  a  class  of 
women  for  instruction  in  midwifery  at  the  almshouse,  writing  a  book 
for  their  guidance.  He  published,  as  well,  an  account  of  the  yellow 
fever  which  prevailed  in  1791  and  1SO0;  this  may  be  found  in  the 
Medical  Repository.  In  1S10  and  1S11  he  and  others  formed  a  medical 
institution  associated  with  (Juern's  College  in  New  Brunswick,  lie 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Manumission  Society  for  the  liberation 
of  slaves,  and  for  their  protection.  The  portrait  on  page  ;1!>S  is 
copied  from  a  picture  painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  lSpi. 

John  Wakefield  Francis  (17S!I-1S(>1)  was  the  son  of  a  Herman  gro- 
cer who  emigrated  to  America  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
died  here  of  yellow  fever.  Francis  himself  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  but  qualified  himself  by  private  tuition  and  his  own  efforts 
for  admission  into  Columbia  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
ISO!),  and  two  years  afterward  received  Ins  degree  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  member  of  its  first  class.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  partner  of  his  old  preceptor,  Dr.  Hosaek.  Having 
been  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  1ST  3,  he  lectured  without  fees  until  lSHi. 
Then  after  a  visit  to  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  in  all  of  which 
cities  lie  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  their  great  celebrities,  he  re- 
turned to  this  city  with  the  nucleus  of  a  valuable  library.  He  then 
filled  various  positions,  both  as  teacher  and  executive  officer  in  the 
Rutgers  Medical  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
became  president  of  the  New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was 
besides  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  and  the  Typographical  Society. 
Notwithstanding  these  drafts  upon  his  time,  he  still  was  able  to  con- 
duet  a  large  family  practice,  make  addresses,  entertain  notabilities, 
and  contribute  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  His  "  Old  New-York,  or 
Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years"  (]S.">7)  presents  „  charming 
picture  of  the  men,  manners,  and  every-day  life  of  the  times.  This 
work  and  a  few  biographical  sketches  have  given  a  tone  to  hi?-  purely 
literary  reputation  far  above  his  medical  contributions.  A  good  con- 
versationalist, fluent  speaker,  and  much  given  to  philanthropy,  he 
was  popular  in  all  circles. 

As  the  century  advanced  and  the  population  increased,  with  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  consequent  upon  the  multiplication  ,.f 
domestic  educational  facilities,  there  arose  fewer  leaders  of  opinion  or 
methods  with  a  greater  preponderance  of  individualism.  ( 'out  rovcrsy 
begau  to  pare  down  extravagances  of  statement  and  to  reduce  dogmas 
to  the  plane  of  the  probable.    Claims  also  began  to  be  investigated 
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and  the  instruments  of  precision  to  be  used,  analogical  parallels  from 
the  sister  sciences  were  quoted,  and  what  were  once  regarded  as 
annexes,  such  as  the  business  of  the  apothecary  or  profession  of 
teacher,  were  discarded.  As  the  field  broadened,  more  assiduous  de- 
votion was  required  as  a  foil  to  sharper  competition,  and  although 
opportunities  for  distinction  decreased,  there  still  followed  a  larger 
patronage  with  a  more  decided  advance  in  fees.  All  these  causes  kept 
fostering  a  further  elevation  of  the  profession,  with  a  corresponding 
respect  among  the  masses.  Restriction  was  sought  after  as  a  remedy 
for  self-protection,  so  that  legislative  reforms  were  urged  on  the  part 
of  medical  bodies  themselves.  A  more  thorough  preliminary  edu- 
cation was  required  of  the  student,  and  longer  terms  were  demanded  of 
the  colleges.  Mere  licenses  deteriorated  in  the  face  of  college  diplomas, 
and  examining  boards  now  absorb  the  functions  of  both.  The  dis- 
covery of  chloroform  and  ether  made  surgery  bolder,  the  instruments 
of  precision  occasioned  more  accurate  diagnoses,  and  antiseptic 
precautions  rendered  recoveries  more  numerous.  Besides,  diseases 
verged  into  a  better  classification,  clinics  furnished  more  material 
for  study,  teachers  became  more  industrious,  and  positions  in  hospitals 
as  internes  were  gained  only  after  severe  competitive  examinations. 

Thus,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  may  be  claimed  without  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  patriotism  that  at  the  present  time  the  univer- 
sities of  America  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Europe.  The  shortened 
voyages  across  separating  waters,  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space 
by  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the  intercommunication  by  railroads 
have  all  contributed  their  part  to  the  miraculous  results.  Workers 
have  fallen  into  groups,*  and  a  great  leader  is  probably  destined  never 
to  come  because  the  profession  itself  is  marching  on  as  a  unit. 

John  Griscom  (1774-1852),  according  to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  "had 
only  a  log  school-house  education,  but  by  untiring  industry  and  a  rich 
sagacity  overcame  all  obstacles  to  his  improvement."  For  thirty 
years  he  was  facile  princeps  of  all  other  chemical  philosophers  familiar 
with  the  teachings  of  Davy,  Murray,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard.  He 
was  a  luminous  teacher  and  a  ready  writer.  Thomas  Cock  (1783-1869), 
favorably  known  as  an  obstetrician,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
New- York  Lying-in  Asylum,  while  from  1819  to  1834  he  was  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  New-York  Hospital.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Duane  street  school,  which  conferred  degrees  by 
authority  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  this  institu- 
tion he  held  the  professorship  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery. 
On  the  decline  of  this  school  in  1827,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  became  its  vice-president,  and 
held  that  office  until  1855,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency, 
which  he  resigned  in  1858.   As  a  consultant  he  was  held  in  high 
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esteem,  although,  beiug  a  victim  of  gout,  his  usefulness  as  a  family 
physician  was  much  impaired;  and  yet  no  one  was  more  prompl  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  John  Kearney  Rodger*  (17iKi- 
1S.")1)  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  K.  B.  Kodgers,  an  accomplished  physician, 
and  for  a  short  time  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  himself  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (in  1S11)  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(in  1H1G),  became  its  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  trustee,  was  sur- 
geon to  the  New- York  Hospital,  and,  with  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New- York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  lie  tied  the 
left  subclavian  artery  between  the  sealeni  muscles  in  1K4(>,  an  opera- 
tion which  mainly  gave  him  las  reputation.  David  L.  Rogers  (17!>!l- 
IS77),  the  recipient  of  much  generous  admiration  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  his  preceptor,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  was  the  first 
tq  practise,  in  injuries  of  the  large  joints,  the  tying  of  the  large  arteries 
to  prevent  inflammation.  Ou  September  14, 182!>,  he  performed  ovari- 
otomy for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  New-York  is  concerned,  the  patient 
reporting  a  perfect  recovery  in  person  at  his  office  six  weeks  after- 
ward. Up  to  the  time  of  the  failure  of  his 
health  it  has  been  said  that  he  performed 
more  capital  operations  than  any  of  his 
age  in  America.  He  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession,but  lectured  for  two  or  three  ses- 
sions in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  and 
later  on  served  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  in 
the  great  battles  before  Richmond.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn. 

John  Xeilson  (177f)-lS.">7)  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  was  the  eldesl  son 
of  Colonel  John  Xeilson,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  who  first  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  (July,  177b),  a! 
the  risk  of  his  life,  to  his  townspeople.  ^<-y/- C'/^-f^y^ 
He  entered  Princeton  College  at  the  age 

of  fifteen,  and  after  being  graduated,  in  17H4.  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  New- York,  with  Dr.  Kearney  Kodgers,  and 
commenced  to  practise  aboul  l~i)S,  in  which  year  he  married  Abigail 

Bleecker,  daughter  of  Anthony  Lispenard  Bl  'ker,  by  whom  he  had 

six  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  was  devoted  to  his  professiun,  had 
probably  the  largest  practice  among  the  physicians  of  that  day,  and 
scarcely  ever  left  the  city  during  the  sixty  years  of  his  professional 
life.  He  was  a  surgeon  of  the  army  during  the  war  of  ISI'J,  his  duties, 
however,  being  confined  to  the  troops  in  the  city  of  New-York.  For 
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a  number  of  years  he  was  the  consulting  physician  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bloomingdale.  During  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  in 
1822,  and  of  cholera  in  1832,  he  remained  at  his  post  in  the  city. 
His  family  were  sent  into  the  country,  at  Canal  street,  to  escape 
yellow  fever,  but  both  he  and  his  wife  suffered  from  an  attack  of  the 
disease.  Residing  first  in  Pine  street,  then  in  Greenwich  street,  in 
1833  he  removed  to  Chambers  street;  finally,  in  1845,  establishing 
himself  in  Broadway  between  Astor  Place  and  Fourth  street,  opposite 
the  New-York  Hotel.  At  this  time  he  relinquished  much  of  his  prac- 
tice, only  continuing  to  care  for  a  few  of  his  old  patients.  He  retained 
to  the  end  his  vigor  of  mind,  and  until  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death  his  fine  and  erect  physique  and  his  firm  and  elastic  step. 

Valentine  Mott  (1785-1865),  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Mott  (1757-1840), 
pupil  of  Cooper,  Abernethy,  and  Bell,  was  born  in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Isl- 
and. He  filled  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  Columbia  College  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1809-26,  and  again  1830-40 ;  in  Rut- 
gers Medical  College  1826-30,  and  the  New-York  University  Medical 
College,  1840-60.  According  to  the  late  Prof.  Gross  of  Philadelphia, 
"  no  surgeon,  living  or  dead,  ever  tied  so  many  vessels  or  so  success- 
fully for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  the  relief  of  injury,  or  the  arrest  of 
morbid  growths."  His  most  celebrated  case  was  his  ligation  of  the 
arteria  innominata,  in  1818,  a  feat  which  he  was  the  first  to  per- 
form. This  was  for  an  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  the 
patient  dying  from  a  secondary  hemorrhage  on  the  twenty-sixth  day. 
He  was  bold  and  brilliant  as  an  operator,  original  in  his  methods, 
calm  and  unperturbed  jn  manner,  and  for  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
his  reputation  was  "  unequalled  by  that  of  any  of  his  competitors  in 
America,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  most  illustrious  sur- 
geons in  Europe."  He  visited  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  London  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-five  years.  Sir  Astley  speedily  recognized  him  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  Dr.  Mott,  the  only  man  on  earth  I  envy." 

Willard  Parker  (1800-84)  was  born  in  Lynde"borough,  N.  H.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1826,  a  year  after  which 
he  became  an  interne  of  the  Chelsea  United  States  Marine  Hospital. 
Afterward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Berkshire 
County  Medical  College  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  then  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  its  class  in  the  country.  In  1832  he  was  also  made 
professor  of  surgery,  and  for  four  years  filled  both  chairs,  delivering 
two  lectures  daily.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College,  remaining  there  for  three  years.  During 
his  occupancy  of  this  position  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  to  study  the 
methods  in  the  French  and  English  medical  colleges.  In  1839,  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  settled  in  this  city,  having  been  appointed 
lecturer  on  surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He 
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was  an  easy,  offhand  lecturer,  dealing  in  apt,  homely  illustrations, 
but  averse  to  writing,  whieh  he  claimed  was  too  slow  for  his  thoughts. 
As  an  operator  lie  used  either  hand  with  equal  facility,  and  held 
official  relations  to  the  New-York,  Bellevue,  St.  Luke's,  Poosevelt,  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospitals.  lie  resigned  his  active  duties  as  professor  in 
1S70,  in  which  year  he  received  his  degree  of  LI,.  1).,  and  partially 
re tired  from  active  duty.  Probably  no  surgeon  enjoyed  a  wider 
reputation  for  success,  or  became  more  popular. 

Alonzo  Clark  (1S07-S7),  after  a  careful  education,  acquired  mainly 
bv  his  own  exertions,  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1SJ0, 
and  subsequently  from  the  (  Allege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New- 
York  in  IS!!,").  Shortly  after,  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Medical 
College.  His  long  connection  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  however,  did  not  begin  until  IS4S,  and  no  single  teacher 
probably  contributed  so  much  to  its  general  reputation.  A  painstak- 
ing clinician,  an  easy  speaker,  using  a  terse,  graceful  style,  a  clrar, 
concise  writer,  lie  left  but  little  to  desire  as  the  teacher  of  a  many- 
sided  science.  Lie  gave  much  time  to  microscopic  and  pathological 
iuvestigations,livcd  a  scholarly  life, made  contributions  to  his  favorite 
pursuit,  and  what  he  said  or  wrote  always  attracted  attention. 

Austin  Flint,  Sr.  (lHl^-Sfi),  Clark's  great  rival,  also  came  from  New 
England,  received  his  degree  from  Harvard  in  is;j;j,  practised  in  Uos- 
ton  and  Northampton,  wrote  much  in  Huffnlo,  where  he  started  the 
"  Buffalo  Medical  Journal "  in  1S4(>,  and  remained  its  editor  for  ten 
years,  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  College  in 
ls.VJ,  and  then  professor  of  theory  and  practice  in  (he  Inivcrsity  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  here  he  remained  until  JS.'it;,  when  he  returned  to 
Buffalo  as  professor  of  pathology  and  clinical  medicine.  After  some 
service  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans, 
he  established  himself  in  New -York  in  iSol),  and  in  lSlil  was  appointed 
to  a  chair  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  which  he  resigned  in 
ISO'S.  In  ISM  he  became  one  of  the  physicians  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  at  the  same  time  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  college  attached,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Dr. 
Flint  attained  many  honors,  was  noted  for  the  strict  integrity  of  his 
opinions,  his  marvelous  industrv,  his  conscientious  regard  for  tin- 
labors  of  others,  a  thorough  teacher,  and  for  the  careful  preparation 
of  his  numerous  publications.  His  great  work  on  "Clinical  Medicine 
will  long  remain  as  an  authority. 

Cunning  S.  Bedford  (lsnii-70),  a  native  of  Baltimore  of  Revolution- 
ary lineage,  was  graduated  from  the  Kntirers  Medical  College  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Kurope,  where 
he  spent  two  years  in  self-improvement  iu  the  profession,  he  was 
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appointed  (1833)  professor  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Medical  College,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Albany  Medical  College.  He  finally  settled  in 
New-York,  where  he  at  once  commanded  a  lucrative  practice.  The 
idea  of  the  University  Medical  College  was  first  broached  by  him  to 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  one  of  his  former  preceptors.  The  first  faculty 
consisted  of  Patterson,  Paine,  Draper,  Revere,  Mott,  and  Bedford.  Dr. 
Bedford  is  accorded  the  credit  of  having  held  the  first  gynecological 
clinic  in  the  United  States.  He  was  an  eloquent,  fascinating  teacher 
of  considerable  oratorical  ability,  and  as  an  author  won  much  fame 
for  his  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  "Women  and  Children  " 
(1855)  and  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics  "  (1861).  The 
former  work  went  through  its  tenth  edition  at  least,  and  the  latter  was 
honored  by  translations  into  the  French  and  German  tongues. 

John  Hoskins  Grriscom  (1809-74),  son  of  Dr.  John  G-riscom,  a  na- 
tive of  New -York,  who  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  was  born  and  died  in  New-York.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sanitarian,  gave  popular  lectures  on  chem- 
istry, and  fought  out  many  reforms  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  emigrants  on  shipboard.  As  medical  superintendent  of  the  large 
hospitals,  he  had  the  supervision  of  20,000  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
nearly  one  third  of  which  came  in  some  "way  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  He  finally  contracted  the  fever,  but  made  a  tedious  recov- 
ery. To  him  the  citizens  of  New- York  are  indebted  for  many  re- 
forms in  mortality  returns,  and,  in  a  measure,  for  the  creation  of  the 
present  Board  of  Health.  Before  his  appointment  as  city  inspector, 
in  1842,  blank  "  death  .certificates,"  signed  by  one  in  authority,  were 
distributed  to  undertakers,  and  required  no  verification  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  attending  physicians.  An  address  by  him  on  "  The 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  New-York,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Improvement,"  being  freely  circulated  by  the  re- 
form clubs  of  the  day,  succeeded  in  combining  many  interests  in  re- 
dressing the  more  flagrant  grievances. 

J.  Marion  Sims  (1813-83)  was  born  in  Lancaster  district,  South 
Carolina,  but,  after  having  been  educated  at  the  South,  came  to  settle 
in  this  city  in  1853,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Here  he  developed 
certain  delicate  surgical  procedures,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  Woman's  Hospital.  Bold,  original,  and  self-reliant, 
his  name  became  almost  a  byword  in  both  hemispheres.  A  bronze 
statue  will  in  time  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Central  Park. 
Edmund  Randolph  Peaslee  (1814-78),  a  native  o£  New  Hampshire, 
was  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  who  finally 
established  himself  in  this  city,  in  1858,  as  a  gynecologist.  His  work 
on  "  Human  Histology"  was  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language ;  this  was  issued  in  1858,  while  his  work 
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on  •"Ovariotomy"  was  published  in  1^7 '2.  Fordyce  Barker  (1S17-1U) 
bewail  practice  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  ami  lived  there  until  ls.~>n,  when  lie 
removed  to  this  city.  Outside  of  liis  numerous  positions  in  hospitals, 
societies,  and  colleges,  lie  became  a  prominent  figure  in  Mu-inl  life. 
Many  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  tin-  mention  of  which  is  in- 
convenient from  restrictions  of  space.  He  was  a  writer  of  elegance  and 
fnn-e,  his  treatise  on  "  Puerperal  Diseases"  (1S74)  beinga  good  ,Mm. 
plo  of  his  flowing  style.  His  practice  was  exceedingly  lucrative,  being 
anions  the  most  wealthy  families  of  the  city.  John  YV.  Draper  (1M1- 
lSSii),  a  native  of  St.  Helen's,  a  borough  of  Lancashire,  not  far  from 
Liverpool,  England,  who  came  to  America,  in  1s;;;>,  achieved  distinc- 
tion as  a  professor  of  physiology  and  chemistry  in  the  llampden- 
Sydney  College  of  Virginia,  and  the  University  Medical  College  of 
this  city.  Notwithstanding  his  medical  degree  from  the  I  niversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  lS.'Hl,  he  never  devoted  himself  to  practice,  but  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  higher  problems  of  chemistry  and  philosophy. 
His  "  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe received  the 
honor  of  being  Intnshited  into  French,  ( lernian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian,  while  parts  of  the  work  relating  to  Mohammedanism  have 
also  been  translated  into  Turkish  and  Arabic.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  work  which  gave  him  fame,  although  his  "History  of  the 
American  War"  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  liveliest, 
and  most  unbiased  of  its  kind.  In  it,  however,  the  author  adhered  to 
his  theory  that  climate  gave  the  victory  to  Northern  arms,  and  that 
this  is  to  be  tin.'  controlling  factor  of  the  national  future. 

(Junlon  Buck  (1S07-77),  a  native  of  New-York  city  (M.  D.,  College 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  X.  Y.,  1KKI),  a  hospital  surgeon  who  im- 
proved the  methods  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  weight-and- 
pulley  extension,  was  a  bold  but  careful  operator,  attentive  t«>  details, 
exceedingly  thorough  in  his  investigations,  and  very  successful  as 
a  plastic  surgeon.  *LMiiel  in  manners  and  inclined  to  reticence,  his 
reputation  was  decidedly  more  professional  than  popular.  He  was  a 
rather  copious  author,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  in  e>te<>m,  but 
too  inconvenient  for  present  purposes  to  be  catalogued. 

.lonas  P.  Loines  ( 1  Si2 1  —  74)  was  born  in  Bethpage,  Long  I>land, 
and  as  the  efficient  house  physician  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  was 
sometimes  styled  the  American  denncr."  He  was  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  is  said  to  have  manually  performed 
the  act  upon  more  than  half  a  million  of  people,  and  from  his  own 
copious  supplies  furnished  the  means  to  vaccinate  several  millions 
more.  As  an  authority  he  was  frequently  quoted,  and  more  than  will- 
ing to  instruct,  even  by  letter,  those  who  complained  of  inetlieient 
virus,  when  their  own  unskilt'ulness  was  at  fault.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  the  humanized  virus  in  j. reference  to  the  bovine,  for  the  ivn-<  m 
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that  by  long  cultivation  it  had  become  more  acceptable  to  the  consti- 
tution. A  lively  controversy  upon  this  subject  arose  just  previous 
to  the  doctor's  death,  which  eventually  declared  against  his  views,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  arm-to-arm  vaccination  has  gone  out  of  vogue. 

James  Rushmore  Wood  (1816-82)  was  chiefly  identified  with 
Bellevue  Hospital,  where  his  Saturday  afternoon  clinics  became  a 
feature.  He  was  also  a  co-founder  with  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  B.  Taylor 
of  the  college  attached  to  that  hospital,  in  which  he  became  professor 
of  operative  surgery  and  surgical  pathology.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable worker,  had  an  exacting  practice,  which  he  did  not  allow  to 
interfere  with  his  hospital  duties,  was  exceedingly  punctual  in  his 
engagements,  a  favorite  among  students,  and  an  enthusiastic  anato- 
mist. He  founded  the  "Wood  Museum"  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  which 
contains  numerous  unique  specimens  and  prize  dissections,  and  filled 
many  positions  of  trust,  instituted  reforms,  and  provided  facilities  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  sound  medical  education.  John  Murray  Carno- 
chan  (1817-87),  a  professor  in  the  New- York  Medical  College,  and 
chief  contributor  to  its  reputation,  was  a  very  rapid  operator  who  per- 
formed many  feats  of  surgery,  but  being  of  a  dictatorial  temper,  was 
for  the  most  part  on  bad  terms  with  his  colleagues.  He,  however, 
was  in  receipt  of  liberal  fees,  was  an  original  writer,  and  died  in  the 
possession  of  a  reputation  which  became  national  and  even  European. 
He  advocated  the  principle  of  amputation  during  the  shock  from 
injury  as  an  economical  device  for  the  benefit  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  present  outline  history  many  names  have  been  omitted  with 
regret,  even  justice  may  have  been  outraged ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  even  the  masterpiece  is  not  beyond  criticism.  No  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  living,  since  the  narrative,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
not  intended  to  awaken  controversy  or  to  trim  up  reputations.  The 
living  need  encouragement  rather  than  eulogy. 

It  requires  in  the  present  instance  not  much  investigation  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  surgery  has  suffered  no  retrogressions  nor  many 
vacillations  of  doctiine.  In  the  States,  as  in  Europe,  it  has  devel- 
oped through  the  grades  of  barber,  barber-surgeon,  apothecary-sur- 
geon, surgeon,  and  special  surgeon.  Medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  patrician  tendencies,  its  credulity,  its  skepticism,  its  theories,  its 
dogmas,  and  its  mysteries,  has  been  dealing  with  probabilities  rather 
than  proofs.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  times,  its  progress,  un- 
aided by  appeals  to  the  eye,  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  but  not 
quite  interrupted. 

The  earliest  hospital  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
probably  erected  in  New -York  in  1658,  in  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Varrevanger,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  soldiers  and  negroes 
who  had  previously  been  billeted  on  private  families.  There  is  a  rec- 
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ord  still  capable  of  verification  that  on  December,  2:\,  1(mS,  Hiletje 
"Wilburcli  \v;is  appointed  "matron  of  the  hospital."  Subsequently  in 
lo'SO,  the  governor  sold  an  institution  known  as  the  ''Old  Hospital  of 
the  Five  Houses"  for  two  hundred  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  erect  ing 
more  serviceable  buildings,  but  whether  or  not  for  the  use  of  the 
homeless  sick  docs  not  clearly  appear.  Beyond.,  doubt  there  were 
charitable  provisions  in  the  style  of  lazarettos  or  pest-houses  for 
strangers  and  dependents  long  before  the  above  period;  with  the  do- 
mestic and  bospitaUe  instincts  of  the  Dutch,  it  eould  not  have  been 
otherwise.  Then,  too,  later  on,  after  the  firm  establishment  of  inocu- 
lation, retreats  became  strewn  over  different  parts  of  the  country  as  a 
matter  of  quarantine;  these  were  chiefly  the  outgrowth  of  private 
enterprise,  and  of  course  temporary  in  dura)  ion. 

The  New-York  Hospital  was  certainly  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  of  any  degree  of  importance  that  was  established  in  Manhattan 
Island.  This  hospital  really  dates' back  to  17b'!l,  when  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  at  the  May  commencement  of  the  medical  school,  advocated  the 
project,  which  was  seconded  by  the  liberal  subscriptions  of  Sir  Henry 
Moore  and  others  present.  This  beginning  was  supplemented  hv 
grants  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  and  the  legislal  lire  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  first  meeting  of  the  hospital  governors  was  held  July  24, 
1771,  eleven  days  after  the  charter  granted  by  (ieorge  the  Third/The 
corner-stone  was  laid  July  27,  177)1.  It  was  destroyed  by  lire  when 
near  completion,  February  i^S.  1777),  while  the  workmen  were  at  din- 
ner, the  assigned  cause  being  that  "  shavings  were  too  near  the  fire." 
The  first  patients  were  admitted  January  21],  17!H.  At  first  there  was 
rat  her  a  heterogeneous  crowding  of  cases,  but  a  reform  was  inaugurated 
in  17!'S  by  the  governors  announcing  that  the  hospital  was  properly 
an  infirmary  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  require,  first,  medi- 
cal treatment;  second,  ehirnrgical  management;  third,  for  maniacs; 
and  fourth,  for  lying-in  women.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  voted  to 
begin  a.  library,  which  even  yet  remains,  as  it  began,  well  selected. 

AVhen  the  governors  purchased  the  live  acres  on  which  they  built 
in  1771  (a  part  of  the  Rutgers  farm),  the  spot  selected  was  upon  a  spin 
or  hill  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  marshes.  The  water  of  t  wo  ponds 
or  ''kolcks"  frequently  overflowed  meadows  where  now  is  the  corner 
of  Pearl  and  Chatham  slreets,  so  that  ferry-boats  were  used.  Rutgers 
had  suffered  so  lamentably  with  fever  and  ague  that  he  had  some 
years  before  prayed  the  king  for  i  better  title  to  his  marshes,  so  that 
he  miirht  sell  them  to  somebody  willing  to  make  drains,  because  ihe 
inhabitants  lost  one  third  of  their  time  by  sieknes-.  In  17mi  i  duel 
was  fought  behind  the  hospital,  as  the  most  retired  spot  upon  the 
island,  and  cow-pastures  extended  down  from  <  J  rand  street  lo  I  lie  hos- 
pital, which  adjoined  the  Ranelagh  (lardeiis. 
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The  original  building,  319  Broadway,  between  Duane  and  Worth 
streets,  was  finally  vacated  February  19,  1870.  The  hospital  then  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  suspension  until  the  property  known  as  the 
Thome  mansion  was  purchased,  along  with  the  surrounding  land, 
125x103  feet  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  175x103  feet  on  Fifteenth, 
street,  in  the  rear.  The  building  was  begun  in  May,  1875,  and  was 
finally  opened  March  16,  1877,  with  an  accommodation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beds.    This  institution,  while  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame 

as  about  the  only  one  in 
the  adjacent  parts  within 
the  radius  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  was  particularly 
noted  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  surgical  staff, 
and  exceptionally  good 
results  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures.  At  present 
these  honors  are  more 
evenly  distributed  among 
numerous  rivals. 

Another  fact  may  be 
stated,  that  before  the 
suspension  of  the  hos- 
pital on  Broadway,  it 
received  many  accident 
cases  from  the  shipping,  machinery  in  general,  and  the  crowded 
thoroughfares.  For  all  such  contingencies  a  House  of  Relief  was 
provided  at  160  Chambers  street,  which  soon  became  popularly  known 
as  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  and  to  this  are  admitted,  free  of 
charge,  all  cases  of  accident  or  sudden  illness  brought  in  from  the 
lower  wards.  Notwithstanding  telephonic  communication  with  police 
headquarters,  a  complete  ambulance  service,  and  an  outdoor  depart- 
ment for  minor  surgical  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  popular  discontent 
was  fostered  by  a  sensational  press.  At  one  time  the  trustees  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  abandoning  their  charity  to  the  city  or 
discontinuing  it  altogether,  but  they  have  of  late  spiritedly  decided 
to  build  a  hospital  so  perfect  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  com- 
plaint. The  cost  of  the  new  hospital,  including  the  endowment  for 
its  maintenance,  will  be  over  one  million  dollars;  the  selected  site  is 
the  triangular  plot  bounded  by  Jay,  Hudson,  and  Duane  streets. 

The  first  or  main  floors  of  the  structure,  which  is  to  be  four  stories 
high,  will  contain  the  reception-rooms  and  the  dispensary  offices,  as  well 
as  rooms  for  the  physicians  and  other  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 
The  upper  floors  will  be  divided  into  wards  for  male  and  female  patients. 
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One  feature  of  the  new  hospital,  which  is  lacking  in  the  present  build- 
ing, will  be  a  number  of  rooms  fur  private  treatment  of  special  rases 
and  the  reception  of  business  men  who  may  ho  taken  ill  or  suffer  from 
an  accident  while  down 
town, and  desire  isolation 
from  the  general  eases  in 
the  free  wards. 

Two  elevators  will  be 
arranged  for  carrying 
passengers  quickly  to  the 
upper  floors.  One  of  them  will  be  arranged  to  drop  to  the  hiisenient 
floor,  and  will  bo  so  large  that  the  ambulance  bringing  in  i  patieiil 
can  be  backed  upon  it  and  hoisted  to  the  floors  above,  thus  making 
necessary  only  one  handling  of  the  patients  from  the  ambulance 
to  the  bed.  The  stables  where  the  ambulances,  three  in  number,  will 
be  kept,  instead  of  being  a  block  distant,  as  they  are  at  present,  will  be 
in  the  basement  of  the  new  building. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction,  Rellevue  Hospital  began  as  an  almshouse  in  1S07,  and  was 
situated  in  Chambers  street.  It  had  then  no  hospital  system,  and  the 
sick  and  insane  inmates  were  eared  for  by  the  attending  physicians, 
who  made  merely  stated  visits. 

In  181(3,  owing  to  the  tax  upon  its  accommodating  capacity,  a  now 
building  was  required,  which  was  at  length  erected  on  the  East  River 
shore  at  a  place  called  Bellevuo,  the  eountry-seal  of  the  grammarian 
Lindley  Murray.  After  the  almshouse  proper,  with  a  few  smaller 
structures  subsequently  added,  had  been  erected,  the  same  problem  of 

more  room  was  finally 
solved  in  1S4S  by  re- 
moving the  almshouse 
department  to  Bluek- 
well's     Island,  which 

course  allowed  the  sole 

for  hospital  purposes. 
A  change  by  legislative  enactment  in  Hie  administration  of  affairs 
resulted  so  that  in  relurn  for  gratuitous  services,  the  visiting  and 
house  staff  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  clinical  teaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  when  the  medical  colleges  were  in  session. 
The  board  of  governors,  ten  in  number,  by  acting  in  concert  with  the 

ti>  ;i  jjn-iit  cxti-nt  ilin-ii]^  ?!]■■  y,:u-  1  Tin'  ti>  lsju.  ;iml 

were  deemed  nut  only  nwpeetaM*  luit  leiril  it«'. 

Tho  College  of  Physicians  null  SiirRi'mis  rccived 
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attending  physicians,  also  soon  after  secured  the  passage  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Bill,  and  so  removed  a  chief  obstacle  to  dissection,  which 
had  heretofore  been  in  effect  a  State's  prison  offense.  There  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  the  combined  efforts  of  the  profession 
and  the  more  intelligent  element  of  the  legislature  at  last,  on  April 
1, 1854,  secured  the  passage  of  "An  Act  to  promote  Medical  Science," 
which,  thus  far,  has  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  char- 
acter. Much  credit  is  conceded  even  to  this  day  for  these  enlightened 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Belle vue  to  Willard  Parker,  James  R.  Wood,  and 
Alonzo  Clark. 

The  medical  management  of  the"  hospital  is  vested  in  a  medical 
board,  who  meet  on  the  first  of  eveiy  month  to  assign  from  their  own 
number  the  visiting  staff  to  the  several  divisions.  The  house  staff, 
who  are  provided  -with  rooms  and  board  in  the  hospital,  are  yearly 
appointed  by  the  commissioners,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  board,  after  the  competitive  examination  required  by  usage. 
The  main  building  extends  north  and  south  about  two  hundred  feet, 
the  north  wing  being  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  south 
wing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  length.  These  buildings 
are  four  stories,  with  a  veranda  at  each  floor  for  the  use  of  the  pa- 
tients. The  capacity  of  the  institution,  to  which  contagious  diseases 
are  not  admitted,  is  over  twelve  hundred  beds. 

Three  years  were  employed  in  selecting  the  place  and  choosing  the 
proper  kind  of  buildings  for  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Beginning  in  July,  1815,  various  sites  were  chosen  and  abandoned. 

Long  Island,  Great  Bar- 
ren Island,  lands  on  the 
East  River  and  on  Har- 
lem Heights,  were  ex- 
amined. Twenty-six 
reports  of  committees 
were  noted  in  the  min- 
utes of  as  many  meet- 
ings before  the  buildings 
were  begun.  Seventy- 
seven  acres  were  bought. 
Thirty-seven  of  them 
were  sold.  A  debt  of 
$137,000  was  incurred, 
and  a  sinking  fund  established,  which  finally  discharged  in  1845 
the  entire  debt,  leaving  the  asylum,  with  nearly  forty  acres  of  land, 
free  of  encumbrances. 

The  medical  department  of  King's  College  was  organized  in  1768, 
but  was  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  "War. 
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On  the  13th  of  April,  17K7,  the  name  was  changed  to  Columbia,  hu1 
not.  until  the  In-ginning  of  L7!»*J  wns  the  medical  department  placed 
upon  a  respectable  footing.  In  lSili),  •■such  was  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  college  edifice  that  both  chemical  and  surgical  apparatus  suf- 
fered from  the  rain  that  eamo  freely  Uirough  the  decayed  roof.  The 
anatomical  museum  also  suffered  from  this  cause,  and  the  funds  of 
the  college  were  too  low  to  permit  the  necessary  repairs.  The  ana- 
tomical class  consisted  of  'Jo  students.  There  were  no  lectures  upon 
theory  and  practice  until  two  years  afterwards."  1  The  total  number 
of  students  up  to  1S11  was  S:>:>,  of  whom  :V2  were  graduated.  A  union 
with  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  not 


entirely  consummated  until  March  7,  1*14,  when  a  month  later  i 
couimodiously  arranged  liriek  building,  on  tin.'  north  side  of  Iiurelay 
street,  near  Broadway,  was  occupied.  Some  of  the  faculty  withdrew, 
and  under  I  he  authority  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  ('"liege,  X.  .1.,  or- 
ganized the  New  Medical  Institution  in  Hudson,  near  Dunne  street/ 
The  College  of   Physicians  and  Surgeons   passed   through  varied 


l  Dr.  Tlinmas  (',,,-k.  Pr.-i.l.  nl A.H.vs 


-  Dr.  lit,, 


L'ivrti  auring  tile  minor  in  11, <>l.l  :,1 1. c- }■ . > 1 1-.- 
utirt  bridewell.  In  1791  Romuyne  ]iHiiimii-il  tin- 
legislature   fur  an  act  „t   iiii-»nioruti»ii.  whifli 


lhr»Uid<  Klitipis  t'.iil.-m-.  hi  i'  nil"  r-  ..i  ii- 

BVf  iiiiiiiinl  rtaw*.  Hltltmtith  lln<  n|i|»>iiiti»<  »t*  "I 
ilitHMinl  ni*  iniM«  -  wf  r«niiitllv  ntiiiull*-! 
„,ilil  WJH.    "  N   V.  Mclinil  Ht-m-trr,  1  \->-2. 
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vicissitudes,  mostly  due  to  dissensions  in  the  medical  societies,  the 
faculty,  and  its  board  of  trustees,  until  the  legislature,  by  an  amend- 
ment of  its  charter,  March  24,  1860,  delegated  the  authority  of  the 
regents  to  the  trustees,  when  it  again  became  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College. 

The  University  Medical  College  was  founded  February,  1837,  but 
did  not  commence  operations  until  1840.  The  building  No.  107  East 
Fourteenth  street,  the  present  site  of  Tammany  Hall,  inaugurated 
October  21, 1851,  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire,  which  entailed 
the  loss  of  the  museums  of  Drs.  Valentine  Mott  and  Thomas  C.  Finnell, 
besides  many  valuable  specimens  belonging  to  other  collections.  A 
new  edifice,  opposite  the  gate  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  was  completed  in 
1869,  during  the  autumn,  and  is  still  occupied.  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  in  East  Twenty-sixth  street,  near  First  Avenue,  was 
chartered  March,  1861,  and  opened  October  16  in  the  same  year.  In 
common  with  the  other  colleges,  it  has  a  well-equipped  laboratory, 
especially  adapted  for  the  microscopic  study  of  germs  as  factors, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  disease.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
the  New- York  Infirmary  was  opened  November  2,  1868,  and  has  an 
annual  class  of  graduates  generally  less  than  twenty.  With  equal 
legal  rights,  a  few  smaller  colleges  and  two  postgraduate  schools  also 
exist.  A  history  by  itself  might  be  written  with  these  institutions  as 
a  theme,  while  the  same  remark  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  jour- 
nals so  ably  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  profession. 

In  the  attempt  to  avoid  unjust  eulogy,  the  mere  narrative  may  be- 
come unduly  elliptical;  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  written  to 
stimulate  further  investigation.  With  the  aim  of  making  a  suggestive 
story  has  come  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting  much  material  of  value 
in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  publishers.  The 
introduction  of  the  biographical  element,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will  not 
mar  the  historical;  between  the  handbook  and  the  encyclopedia  the 
course  is  indeed  tortuous.  Further  than  this,  even  the  showman  fails 
to  attain  his  aim  of  both  amusement  and  instruction.  May  not  enough 
have  been  written  to  show  that  medicine — with  its  charities  in  every 
combination  of  device ;  its  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  for  in- 
suring the  intelligence  of  its  neophytes;  its  unblazoned  triumphs 
and  secret  beneficence;  and  last  of  all,  its  barter  of  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities for  humble  careers — has  at  least  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  glory  of  the  polyglot  city  which  began  its  life  with  a  generation 
very  much  younger  than  its  books  ?  Besides,  let  the  chapter  thus  ended 
console  the  owners  of  omitted  names  with  the  reflection  that  the  dead 
are  defenseless  and  the  living  controversial. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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X  a  new  country  and  in  a  new  city  those  things  which  have 
to  do  with  the  practical  conditions  of  affairs  arc  naturally 
the  first  to  be  considered;  and,  in  consequence,  any  con- 
spicuous development  of  science  in  the  early  history  of 
New- York  city  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  For  the  first  beginnings  in 
science  one  would  more  naturally  turn  to  Philadelphia,  where,  in  1 74:  i. 
was  founded  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  oldest  of  ail  the 
scientific  societies  in  America,  over  which  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first 
great  scientist,  presided  until  his  death;  or  to  Boston,  where  John 
Winthrop  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific  inquiry  in  Harvard,  and 
where,  in  17S0,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
founded.  Still,  even  though  this  information  be  meager,  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  science  in  this  city  is  a  most  worthy  one,  and  must  for 
the  most  part  be  traced  out  along  the  lines  of  the  great  institutions  of 
which  we  are  so  proud.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  progress  of  science  was  limited,  and  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  col- 
lateral to  other  subjects.  Among  the  first  names  met  with  is  that  of 
Dr.  Cadwallader  (J olden,  who  settled  in  Xew-York  in  1.71  S,  and  was 
a  correspondent  of  the  prominent  scientific  men  of  his  time,  lie 
was  appointed  the  first  surveyor-general  of  Xew-York,  and  in  172i) 
published  an  account  of  the  climate  of  the  colony.  As  a.  naturalist 
he  ranked  high,  especially  in  botany,  and  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  Limiean  system  into  America.  He  collected  and  described 
between  three  and  four  hundred  plants,  many  of  which  he  sent  to 
Linmeus  himself,  who  described  them  in  his  Acta  rpsiiliensiii.1' 
He  also  was  interested  in  meteorology  and  astronomy.  In  ;i  valuable 
paper  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Xatura!  History  in  America."  Dr.  <i. 
Brown  (Mode  tells  that  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  <  'olden,  was  the  first 
lady  in  America  to  become  proficient  in  the  study  of  plants.  She  was 
the  author  of  a  flora  of  Xew-York  which  was  never  published.  Dr. 
(olden  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society.    Likewise  an  early  member  of  this  society  was  -lames 
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Alexander,  of  New-York,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  distinguished 
politician,  statesman,  and  man  of  science."  He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer  royal,  and  other 
learned  dignitaries  of  Europe.  For  a  time  he  held  the  office  of  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  colony,  and  was  the  father  of  Lord  Stirling,  who 
achieved  military  fame  later  in  the  Eevolutionary  War. 

"With  the  founding  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  came  a  defi- 
nite recognition  of  natural  history,  and  in  1757  Daniel  Treadwell  was 
appointed  first  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  history.  Three 
years  later  he  died,  and  Robert  Harpur  succeeded  to  the  chair,  which 
he  then  held  until  1765.  Thereafter  until  1792,  wrhen  the  professorship 
of  natural  history,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  depending 
thereon,  was  created  for  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  no  important  teaching 
of  science  appears  to  have  been  given,  although  incidentally,  from 
1765  to  1776,  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  in  1785  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  held  that  chair,  together  with  that  of  as- 
tronomy, for  a  single  year.  Dr.  Clossy  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and 
settled  in  New- York  as  early  as  1734.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
medical  department  of  Columbia,  where,  in  1767,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Anatomy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
being  a  loyalist,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Dr. 
Bard  had,  during  1767-76,  been  connected  with  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College,  and  in  1784-5  again  served  that  department  as 
professor  of  chemistry.  Subsequently  he  was  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  its  president  from  1813  till  1821.  He  was  General  Wash- 
ington's physician  during  the  time  that  the  seat  of  government  was  in 
New-York  city.  In  1785-6  Dr.  Henry  Moyes  was  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  from  1785  till  his  death,  in  1812,  Dr.  John  Kemp,  besides 
holding  the  chair  of  mathematics,  taught  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory. Such,  in  brief,  is  the  early  history  of  the  teaching  of  science  in 
Columbia  College.  In  1767  the  second  medical  college  of  the  New 
World  was  organized  as  a  department  of  King's  College,  and  in  its  first 
faculty  we  find  the  name  of  James  Smith  as  professor  of  chemistry 
and  materia  medica. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  men  attracted  to  the  New  World  by 
its  free  institutions,  none  have  a  greater  scientific  reputation  than 
Joseph  Priestley,  from  whose  discovery  of  oxygen,  in  1774,  dates  the 
starting-point  of  our  modern  chemistry.  He  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  June  1,  1794,  and  four  days  later  landed  at  the  Battery  "  in  as 
private  a  manner  as  possible,  and  went  immediately  to  a  lodging-house 
close  by."  Not  only  did  the  principal  inhabitants,  including  Governor 
Clinton,  Bishop  Provoost,  and  others,  call  to  pay  their  respects,  but  he 
received  addresses  of  welcome  and  congratulation  from  the  Tammany 
Society,  the  Democratic  Society,  the  Medical  Society,  and  other 
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bodies,  to  each  of  which  lie  made  appropriate  replies.  He  was  invited 
to  -rive  a  course  of  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy,  for  which  a 
hundred  subscriptions  at  ten  dollars  were  raised;  but  he  refused,  and 
proceeded  soon  after  to  Philadelphia.  From  Prie^iley  we  naturally 
turn  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  of  whom  it  has  been  said:  "  He  was  equally  at 
home  in  studying  the  geology  of  Niagara  or  the  anatomy  of  an  egg; 
in  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  angle  of  a,  windmill  or  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron;  in  deciphering  a  Babylonian  brick  or  in  advising  how  to 
apply  steam  to  navigation;  or  in  disputing  about  the  Bible  with  his 
neighbor,  the  Jewish  Rabbi."  This  remarkable  man  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  and  in  17!^  was  elected  to  Columbia,  as  indi- 
cated previously.  There  he  introduced  the  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier, 
although  with  some  modifications.  Two  years  later  he  published  an 
essay  on  the  "Nomenclature  of  The  New  ( 'hemistry,"  which  led  to  .1 
controversy  with  Priestley,  which  was  conducted  with  such  courtesy 
that  it  ended  in  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  the  two  chemists. 
His  interest  in  science  manifested  itself  in  many  ways,  and  he  was 
associated  with  Robert  \i.  Livingston  and  Simeon  Witt  in  the 
founding  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  [Manufac- 
tures, and  I'seful  Arts,  in  171  ^ J — i.  Under  its  auspices,  in  ITHti.  lie 
made  '"a  mineralogical  exploration  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,"  which  was  the  earliest  attempt  in  America  in  this  line  of 
research.  Subsequently,  in  1SII4,  he  published  in  the  "  New- York 
.Medical  Reporter"  A  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogical  History  of  the 
State  of  New-York,"  and  in  ISO!)  he  published  a  "Discourse  on  Min- 
eralogy" in  "  Tilloch's  Magazine."  In  his  presidential  address  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  ISM', 
Professor  (leorge  J.  Brush,  in  speaking  of  mineralogy,  says:  ""As  the 
first  distinct  beginning  of  the  science,  1  may  mention  an  association 
formed  in  17!>H,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  which  assumed,  as  they 
expressed  it,  'the  name  and  style  of  The  American  Mineralogical 
Society.1"  According  to  "  The  New-York  Medical  Repository,"  a  quar- 
terly magazine  founded  in  17i>7,  and  of  which  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
chief  editor,  the  object  of  this  society  was  ''the  investigation  of  the 
mineral  and  fossil  bodies  which  compose  the  fabric  of  the  globe,  and 
more  especially  for  the  natural  and  chemical  history  of  the  minerals 
and  fossils  of  the  United  States."  Professor  Brush  says:  "The  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  universal  genius,  was  at  once  its  first  president,  its  librarian, 
and  its  cabinet-keeper." 

Meanwhile,  in  17!».1,  Dr.  Mitchill  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Botany  in 
the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College,  but  in  17!C>  resigned  this 
charge  ami  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Ilosack,  a  young  and  talented 
physician,  who  in  1  7!>4  returned  from  Kurope,  where  he  had  spent  two 
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years  in  medical  studies,  chiefly  in  the  famous  schools  of  Edinburgh 
and  London.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  with  him  from  abroad  the 
first  collection  of  minerals  introduced  into  America,  and  the  collection 
of  duplicate  specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus. 
This  collection  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  New-York 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  He  continued  in  possession  of  the  chair 
of  Botany  until  1811,  but  in  this  science  he  is  best  remembered  by  his 
purchase,  in  1801,  of  the  domain  called  Elgin,  where  he  created  a 
botanical  garden.  This  property  included  some  twenty  acres,  and  was 
situated  between  what  is  now  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-first  streets  and 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues.  He  made  these  grounds  a  resort  for  the 
admirers  of  Nature's  vegetable  wonders  and  for  the  students  of  her 
mysteries.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  ever  charming  "  Old  New- 
York,"  "were  associated,  in  appropriate  soil,  exposed  to  the  native 
elements  or  protected  by  the  conservatory  and  the  hothouse,  examples 
of  vegetable  life,  and  of  variety  of  development — a  collection  that 
might  have  captivated  a  Linnseus  or  a  Jussieu ;  and  here,  indeed,  a 
Michaux  and  a  Barton,  a  Mitchill,  a  Doughty,  a  Pursh,  a  Wilson,  or  a 
Le  Conte,  often  repaired  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the  cryptogamist,  or 
to  confirm  the  nuptial  theory  of  Vaillant."  In  1814  the  Elgin  botan- 
ical garden  was  purchased  by  the  State  and  given  to  Columbia 
College,  and  the  plot,  now  covered  with  elegant  residences,  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  revenue  of  that  prosperous  institution. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  a  more  than  passing  mention  must  be 
made  of  his  editorial  work.  The  "  New-York  Medical  Repository,"  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
general  as  well  as  medical  science  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  his 
own  researches  in  chemistry  appeared  first  in  its  columns,  but  he  also 
contributed  elsewhere,  and  among  the  original  papers  attributed  to 
him  are  the  following :  "  On  the  Non-action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Silver, 
Copper,  and  Tin "  (1800),  "  Synopsis  of  Chemical  Nomenclature  and 
Arrangement"  (1801),  and  "Observations  on  Soda,  Magnesia,  and 
Lime  in  the  "Water  of  the  Ocean,  and  how  the  Water  of  the  Ocean 
may  be  rendered  fit  for  Washing  without  the  Aid  of  Soap."  The  lat- 
ter he  contributed  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Benjamin 
Silliman,  Jr.,  speaks  of  him  "  as  the  first  author  in  the  United 
States  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  writers  upon  chemical  philos- 
ophy." On  the  election  of  Dr.  Mitchill  to  Congress,  he  retired  from  his 
chair  in  Columbia  College,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  S.  String- 
ham,  who  had  studied  medicine  under  Drs.  Bard  and  Hosack,  and 
in  1790  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Colum- 
bia, and  was  professor  of  chemistry  from  1802  till  1813,  and  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1813  till 
his  death,  four  years  later.  In  the  latter  branch  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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the  first  to  lecture  in  this  country,  being  regarded  "as  its  founder  in  the 
United  States."  His  publications,  however,  appear  to  have  been  chiellv 
medical.  To  this  period  belongs  also  tlie  record  of  Archibald  Bruce, 
who  was  the  son  of  u  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  and  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  in  17!l7,  after  which  he  took  his  medical  decree  at  Kdin- 
burgh  in  1S00.  Of  him  it  is  said:  "llnvus  early  interested  in  natural 
science,  and  while  st  ill  in  college  found  the  collection  and  examination 
of  minerals — a  pursuit  not  then  at  all  attended  to  in  this  country  —  his 
particular  relief  from  other  studies;  for  even  during  his  recreation 
he  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  something  new  or  instructing  in  min- 
eralogy." When  ho  went  abroad  he  took  with  him  American  minerals, 
which  he  exchanged  with  foreign  collectors,  and  after  receiving  his  de- 
gree he  traveled  for  two  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Abbe  Hatty  and  other  eminent  mineralogists,  and 
collecting  an  extensive  cabinet  of  valuable  minerals,  which  he  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  to  New- York  in  lSlli.  Professor  Brush,  in  the 
••  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  American  Mineralogy"  previously  quoted, 
savs :  "This  collection — with  another  brought  to  New- York  about  the 
same  lime  by  B.  ].).  Perkins,  both  being  made  fully  accessible  to  all 
interested  in  science  —  then  contributed,  it  was  said,  more  than  any 
agencies  hud  ever  done  before  to  excite  in  the  public  an  active  interest 
in  the  science  of  mineralogy."  In  .January,  1810,  he  established  in 
New- York  city  the  first  purely  scientific  periodical  ever  published  in 
America.  Its  title-page  read  "The  American  Mineralogical  Journal," 
being  i  collection  of  facts  and  observations  tending  to  elucidate  tin* 
mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  I  nited  States  of  America;  together 
with  other  information  relating  to  mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry, 
derived  from  scientific  sources;  conducted  by  Archibald  Bnn-e,  M.  !>., 
Professor  of  Materia  iledica  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Xew-Vork 
and  Queen's  College  (X.  J.)."  According  to  the  elder  Sillinian,  "it 
was  received  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  a  flattering  manner; 
it  excited  at  home  great  zeal  and  effort  in  support  of  the  sciences 
which  it  fostered,  and  abroad  it  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  our 
future  exertions."  This  journal  was  continued  for  four  years,  when 
the  failing  health  of  Dr.  Bruce  led  to  its  suspension.  It  received  the 
support  of  many  of  the  working-men  of  the  times  in  its  own  depart- 
ments, and  it  contained  papers  by  Colonel  (ieorgc  Cibbs,  also  several 
by  its  editor,  especially  the  investigation  and  description  of  two  new- 
mineral  species— the  native  magnesia  of  I  lobokeji,  and  the  red  zinc 
oxid  of  Sussex  County,  X.-w  . Jersey.  These  were  the  first  American 
species  to  be  described  by  an  American  mineralo-i-.! .  According  to 
l'n>t'essor  Brush,  "s.>  thoroughly  was  the  work  done  by  Jirnce.  that 
those  species  remain  to-day  essentially  as  he  described  them,  and  his 
papers  may  well  be  studied  by  mineralogists  as  models  of  accuracy  and 
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clearness  of  statement";  while  the  younger  Silliman,  in  his  "Amer- 
ican Contributions  to  Chemistry,"  refers  to  him  as  "  both  a  chemist 
and  mineralogist  as  well  as  a  man  of  profound  medical  attainments." 
He  died  in  New-York  city  on  February  24,  1818. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  in  a  cursory  manner  the  beginnings  of 
science,  more  especially  the  natural  sciences,  in  New- York  city. 
Space  prevents  any  detailed  reference  to  the  many  individuals  who 
quietly  and  in  then-  own  way  were  gathering  facts  from  nature  and 
contributing  them  to  various  sources.  The  necessity  of  a  common 
medium  was  recognized,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  feeling,  a  meet- 
ing of  a  number  of  gentlemen  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  natural 
science  was  held  on  January  29,  1817,  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Barclay  street,  with  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mit- 
chill  in  the  chair  and  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Schaeffer  as  secretary.  The 
"  consideration  and  adoption  of  measures  for  instituting  a  cabinet  of 
Natural  History"  was  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  on  this  subject.  During  the  following  week  it  was  announced 
by  the  committee  "  that  they  have  taken  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposed  establishment  in  this  city  for  the  cultivation  of 
Natural  Science,  and  from  the  various  and  ample  information  pre- 
sented to  them  do  not  hesitate  in  declaring  such  an  institution  in  their 
opinion  perfectly  practicable."  Subsequently  various  preliminary 
meetings  were  held,  and  finally,  on  February  24, 1817,  the  "  Lyceum  of 
Natural  Histoiy"  was  duly  organized.  The  following  officers  were 
then  elected :  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  president ;  Caspar  W.  Eddy,  first 
vice-president ;  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  second  vice-president ;  John  W. 
Francis,  corresponding  secretary ;  John  B.  Beck,  recording  secretary ; 
Benjamin  P.  Kissam,  treasurer ;  and  John  Torrey,  D'Jurco  V.  Knevals, 
and  Ezekiel  R.  Baudouine,  curators.  Thus  the  fourth  oldest  scientific 
society  in  the  United  States  came  into  existence.  The  first  distinc- 
tively scientific  papers  were  read  before  the  society  on  March  31, 1817, 
when  the  distinguished  naturalist  Constantine  Samuel  Rafinesque 
presented  two  papers — "one  on  the  Tubipora  striatula,  a  new  species 
of  fossil  found  near  Glen's  Falls  in  the  State  of  New-York,  another  on 
ten  undescribed  species  of  the  genus  Aphis  found  by  Mr.  Rafinesque 
in  the  United  States." 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  histoiy  of  the  Lyceum  in  detail,  but 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  we  find  this  remarkable  item  in  Profes- 
sor Herman  L.  Fairchild's  "History  of  the  New -York  Academy  of 
Sciences":  "At  this  meeting,  April  21,  1817,  Doctor  Mitchill  made 
some  highly  interesting  remarks,  tending  to  prove  the  horse  a  native 
of  America.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  either  his  facts  or  his  argu- 
ments, but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  his  conception  should  be  proven 
true  by  the  paleontology  of  recent  years."  The  poet  Halleck  says : 
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Time  was  when  Dr.  MitclihTs  word  was  law, 
When  monkeys,  monsters,  whales,  and  Esquimaux 
AskM  Imt  a  letter  from  his  ready  hand. 
To  bo  the  theme  and  wonder  ol'  the  land. 

The  early  history  of  the  Lyceum  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  Mi t chill,  ami  on  June  1S17,  the  minutes  record  : 
"  Dr.  Mitchill  stated  that  he  had  taken  an  opportunity  afforded  in  the 
excursion  on  board  the  steam  frigate  to  the  Narrows,  to  present  ihe 
President  of  the  United  Slates  [James  Monroe]  the  diploma  of  mem- 
bership voted  to  him  by  the  Lyceum  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect, 
which  was  received  in  a  manner  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  society." 

The  various  meeting-places  of  the  Lyceum  are  of  interest.  Fur  a 
time  it  met  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Parclav 
street,  except  at  its  annual  meeting,  when  the  members  were  gathered 
in  Harmony  Hall.  When  perfectly  organized,  it  obtained  rooms  in 
the  New -York  Institution,  -where  it  remained  until  1  s:il.  The  ( 'ommoii 
Council  gave  the  use  of  this  building  to  various  societies  free  of  rent, 
and  in  "Fanny"  Halleck  tells  how- 
It  remains 

To  bless  the  hour  the  Corporation  took  it 
Into  their  heads  to  give  the  rich  in  brains 

The  worn-out  mansion  of  the  poor  in  pocket, 
Once  "the  old  almshouse,''  now  a  school  of  wisdom 
Sacred  to  Scuddor's.  shells  and  Dr.  Criscom. 

For  six  years  the  Lyceum  met  at  the  Dispensary  at  the  corner  of 
White  and  Centre  streets,  and  then,  mi  May  i>,  b^iii,  entered  its  own 
building  at  Xos.  ")<il,  ."ill:!,  and  ")(>.">  Broadway.  Karly  in  the  following 
year,  on  invitation,  the  elder  Silliman  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  "Mosaic  Cosmogony,"  and  in  this  fashion  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated to  science.  Unfortunately,  troublesome  times  were  ahead,  and 
the  financial  crisis  of  1K57  seriously  affected  the  Lyceum.  After 
running  considerably  into  debt,  its  building  was  finally  sold  at  auction, 
and  at  the  meeting  held  on  February  _<i,  1*44,  the  Lyceum  "■found 
itself  out  of  debt  and  out  of  home,  with  i  valuable  library  and  large 
collections,  and  no  place  to  put  them." 

Dr.  Mitchill  continued  as  president  of  the  society  until  1S-J:{,  and 
was  also  a  large  contributor  to  its  collections.     Halleck  writes: 

He  once  made  the  Lyceum  a  choice  present 
Ol'  muscle-shells  picked  up  at  Knckaway  : 
And  Mitchill  -ave  a  classical  am)  pleasant 

I>i>cnur>.'  about  them  in  the  streets  that  day,— 
Xamintf  the  -hells  —  and  hard  to  put  in  verse  "t  was  — 
"  Testaceous  coverings  of  bivalve  inolhiscas  !  " 
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The  good  old  doctor,  when  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  had 
advocated  in  the  face  of  much  ridicule  and  opposition  the  act  of 
1798  that  conferred  on  Robert  E.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  the 
exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  New -York  by  steam;  and  in 
1825  was  active  in  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
when  he  poured  the  contents  of  a  number  of  bottles  containing  water 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  sea,  as  emblematical  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  in  his  "  Croakers,"  said  most  truly: 

It  matters  not  how  high  or  low  it  is, 

Thou  knowest  each  hill  and  vale  of  knowledge, 
Fellow  of  forty-nine  societies 

And  lecturer  in  Hosack's  College. 
And  when  thou  diest,  for  life  is  hrief, 

Thy  name  in  all  its  gathered  glory 
Shall  shine,  immortal  as  the  leaf 

In  Delaplaine's  Repository. 

Dr.  Mitchill  was  called  the  Nestor  of  American  science,  and  died  in 
New -York  city  on  September  7,  1831. 

From  1813  till  1820  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College  was 
filled  by  John  Griscom.  He  was  also  professor  of  this  science  in  the 
medical  department  of  Rutgers  College,  which  place  he  held  from 
1812  till  1828.  But  as  early  as  1806  he  lectured  on  chemistry,  giving 
private  and  public  lectures  on  that  subject,  many  of  which  were  de- 
livered in  the  New -York  Institution,  and  it  is  to  him  that  allusion 
is  made  in  the  quotation  from  "Fanny"  previously  given.  The 
abstracts  of  chemical  papers  from  foreign  sources  contributed  to  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science"  (founded  in  1818)  were  made  by  him, 
and  he  was  a  lifelong  correspondent  of  the  elder  Silliman.  Dr. 
Francis,  who  was  his  associate  in  Rutgers  Medical  College,  wrote : 
"  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Griscom  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  all  other 
teachers  of  chemistry  among  us,  and  he  kept  pace  with  the  flood  of 
light  which  Davy,  Murray,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard  and  others  shed 
on  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  at  that  day."  In  1820  the  chair 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  was  founded 
at  Columbia,  to  which  James  Renwick  was  called.  He  was  an  alumnus 
of  1807,  had  stood  first  in  his  class,  and  from  1813  till  the  retirement 
of  Professor  Griscom,  he  had  been  instructor  in  the  branches  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  professor.  His  long  connection  with  the 
college  and  his  numerous  writings  make  him  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  science  for  over  sixty  years.  Dr.  Francis  speaks  of 
his  eminence  in  philosophy,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  which  originated,  in  1824,  principally  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.    His  work  was  chiefiy  that  of 
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teaching,  but  his  text-books  remain  as  monuments  to  his  learning. 
They  include  "Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  "  Klements  oi'  Meehan- 
ics,"  Applical  ions  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics  to  Practical  1'nr- 
[iiiys,"  "  First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  "  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy";  also,  printed  privately  for  his  students,  "FirM  Prin- 
ciples in  Chemistry,"  "Outlines  in  Ccology,1" and  "Chemistry  Applied 
to  the  Arts."  His  three  sons  achieved  distinction  in  applied  science, 
and  the  architecture  of  Craee  Church  and  Si.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
testifies  to  the  genius  of  James  lienwiek,  his  second  son. 

The  second  president  of  the  Lyceum  wa~  John  Torrey,  whose  name 
appears  among  the  first  list  of  its  officers  as  a  curator.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  but  a  fondness  for  botany  led  even  then 
to  his  being  accepted  as  ;i  rising  naturalist.  He  was  one  of  a  eouimit- 
tee  that,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Lyceum,  prepared  a  "Cata- 
logue of  the  Plants  Crowing  Spontaneously  within  Thirty  Miles  of 
the  Citv  of  New-York.1'  Preferring  natural  science  to  practice,  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1S:M-.  an  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  was  promptly  made  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This 
place  he  held  until  1SJS.  Meanwhile,  in  1SJ7,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  the  ( ollege  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, which  place  he  then  tilled  until  iS.Vt,  when  he  was  made  emeri- 
tus; also  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Princeton  front  IKin  till 
18."i4,  and  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Xew-York  in  — :i.  From  \*~\',\  till  his  death,  in  is?::,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in  this  city.  In  the  leisure 
from  his  busy  work  of  teaching,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science  of  botany,  achieving  the  title  so 
justly  bestowed  on  him  by  his  pupil  and  lifelong  friend,  Dr.  Asa  Cray, 
as  "the  chief  of  American  botanists."  The  younger  Silliman,  in  his 
"American  Contributions  to  Chemistry,"  credits  him  with  numerous 
papers  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy  that  appeared  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lyceum  and  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  and  says: 
"  Iiis  most  important  contributions  to  science  were  in  the  department 
of  mineralogy  and  botany";  and  "his  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  development  of  North  American  Mora."  Lven  the  briefest 
summary  of  his  work  would  take  more  space  than  <-an  be  spared. 
Mention,  however,  must  be  made  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of 
botany  who,  during  his  lifetime,  met  at  his  residence  and  have  perpet- 
uated his  name  in  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  which  still  tloiirMies. 
Dr.  Torrey  was  made  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  in  ls,~>o\  and  soon 
after  presented  his  herbarium,  numherim:  about  .".11,000  specimens,  to 
that  institution.  It  is  now  under  tin'  charge  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Brit- 
ten, who  has  recently  been  made  the  first  professor  of  botany  in  the 
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Columbia  College  School  of  Mines.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  in 
this  connection  that  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  foremost  of  American  botanists, 
was  his  pupil,  and  in  1834-45  worked  in  Dr.  Torrey's  herbarium  and 
read  his  first  scientific  papers  before  the  Lyceum.  John  H.  Redfield,  in 
his  "  Personal  Reminiscences,"  says  of  Dr.  Gray :  "  His  bachelor  quar- 
ters were  in  the  upper  story  of  the  [Lyceum]  building,  and  there  he 
diligently  employed  the  hours  not  occupied  with  other  duties  in  studies 
and  dissections,  the  results  of  which  appeared  in  several  elaborate  con- 
tributions to  the  'Annals.' "  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  Dr.  Torrey  was, 
in  1855,  president  of  the  American.  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  likewise,  in  1863,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  named  by 
Congress  to  form  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Belonging  to  this 
period  is  also  the  eminent  Dr.  John  C.  Jay,  who  was  an  ardent  student 
of  conchology.  He  was  successful  in  accumulating  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  collection  of  shells  in  the  United  States.  This  and  his 
costly  library  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  science  were  purchased  by 
Catherine  L.  Wolfe  and  presented,  in  memory  of  her  father,  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Jay 
collection.  Dr.  Jay  served  the  Lyceum  as  treasurer  during  the  years 
1836-43-  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  John  James  Audubon,  who 
was  long  a  resident  of  New-York  city,  contributed  valuable  papers  on 
ornithology  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "Annals  of  the  Lyceum." 

Of  the  long  line  of  distinguished  men  who  have  held  the  high  office 
of  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  few  have  come  from  this  city,  and  at  the  meeting  held  in 
New -York  in  1887,  the  venerable  Barnard  said :  "  It  was  your  first 
president,  William  C.  Redfield,  whose  sagacity  earliest  detected  and 
presented  to  us  the  laws  which  govern  the  great  storms  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  demonstrated  their  cyclonic  character,  thus  stimu- 
lating the  spirit  of  meteorological  investigation  which  has  erected 
so  many  local  observatories,  and  given  us  at  length  a  central  and 
national  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington."  Mr.  Redfield  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  and  received  but 
a  slight  rudimentary  education.  His  name  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  that  of  a  philosopher  and  meteorologist,  while  scant  recog- 
nition has  been  given  to  him  for  his  practical  contributions  to  humanity. 
As  a  naval  engineer  he  deserves  special  credit,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
devise  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  a  line  of  safety-barges  to 
ply  on  the  Hudson  between  New- York  and  Albany.  In  1826  he  estab- 
lished the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  fleets  of  barges  and 
canal-boats,  sometimes  numbering  forty  or  fifty,  "which  make  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  on  the  Hudson  River,  were  thus  set  in  move- 
ment by  Mr.  Redfield,"  and  for  thirty  years  the  superintendence  of  the 
line  first  established  constituted  the  bread-winning  occupation  of  his 
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life.  He  \v;ts  largely  identified  with  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and 
in  1SL}!I  lit'  issued  a  pamphlet  to  the  American  people  in  which  lie  de- 
scribed a  plan  of  railroads  by  means  of  which  the  Hudson  River  might 
lie  connected  with  the  Mississippi  River,  which  route  subsequently 
came  that  of  the  New- York,  Lake  Krie,  and  Western  Railroad  as  far 
as  it  iroes.  His  views  extended  even  further,  and  he  marked  out  with 
prophetic  accuracy  the  course  of  the  railways  which  would  connect 
with  the  Atlantic  Slates  the  then  infant  S rates  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois.  The<e  various  projects  have  all  been  forgotten,  while  we 
credit  him  for  meteorological  observations.  His  lirst  paper  mi  the 
•'Atlantic  Storms"  was  published,  in  ls;il,  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science,"  and  in  1  s; J-t  it  was  followed  by  his  memoir  on  the  '■  Hur- 
ricanes and  Storms  of  the  I'nited  States  and  West  Indies,''  which 
subject  he  continued  later  with  numerous  papers,  descriptions,  and 
tables  of  particular  hurricanes.  His  biographer,  I'rotVssor  Denison 
Olmsted,  tells  how  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kedlield  was  first  drawn  to  the 
subject  of  storms  by  examining  the  position  of  trees  prostrated  by  the 
great  September  gale  of  lS'Jl.    He  says: 

On  tracing  further  the,  cause  mid  direction  of  prostrated  objects,  and  comparing 
the  times  when  the  storm  reached  different  places,  the  idea  Hashed  upon  him  that  the 
storm  was  a  progressive  whirlwind.  A  conviction  thus  forced  upon  liis  mind  after  a 
full  survey  of  the  tacts,  was  not.  likely  to  low  its  grasp.  Amid  all  his  cares  it  clung  to 
him  and  was  cherished  with  the  enthusiasm  usual  to  the  student  of  \at  tire  who  U  con- 
scious of  having  become  the  honored  medium  of  a  new  revelation  of  her  mysteries. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  further  from  his  mind  than  the  thought  that  the 
full  development  of  that  idea  would  otic  day  place  him  among  the  distinguished 
philosophers  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Eedfield  came  to  New- York  in  1S27,  and  continued  a  resident 
of  our  city  until  his  death,  in  February,  1*57.  He  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Lyceum  in  1N47-."»1,  and  for  a  brief  period,  in  is.'il, 
the  meetings  were  held  in  bis  residence.  During  the  hist  years  of  his 
life  he  devoted  some  attention  to  geology,  studying  the  fossil  lishes  of 
the  sandstone  formations.  In  lS.~>ti  he  demonstrated  that  the  fossils 
of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  valley  and  the  New  Jersey  sandstones,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Newark  groups,  all  belonged  to  the  lower 
Jurassic  period. 

<  'otispieuous  among  the  institutions  i  d'  learning  in  New-York  city  is 
its  university,  which,  since  ls:;2,  has  had  its  home  on  Washington 
Square.  It  was  in  this  building,  around  which  so  many  interesting 
memories  cling,  that  Samuel  Finley  lireese  Morse  perfected  the  electric 
telegraph.  Here  lie  made  his  apparatus. — "made  as  it  was,"  he  --ays, 
"and  completed  before  the  first  of  the  year  iS.'lo.  I  was  enabled  to  and 
did  mark  down  telegraphic  intelligible  signs  for  telegraphing.atid  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  point,  I  exhibited  it  to  some  of  my  friends  early  in 
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this  year,  and  among  others  to  Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale."  Over  his 
many  struggles  and  final  victory  we  cannot  tarry,  for,  indeed,  in  this 
electric  age,  the  story  of  the  first  practical  application  of  this  force 
can  be  found  in  every,  text-book ;  but  no  history  of  the  development  of 
science  in  New-York  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  it.  His 
application  for  a  patent  was  dated  September  28,  1837,  but  it  was  not 
until  May  24, 1844,  that  the  mastered  lightning  flashed  the  ever  mem- 
orable "  What  hath  God  wrought ! "  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  and 
return.  Professor  Morse  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  electricity  from 
Professor  James  F.  Dana,  a  young  scientist  of  promise,  who  came  to 
New- York  in  1825  to  fill  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  but  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  two  years 
later.  During  1826-27  Professor  Dana  lectured  on  electro-magnetism 
and  electricity  before  the  New -York  Athenreum,  and  at  these  lectures 
Professor  Morse  was  a  regular  attendant.  The  establishment  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  is  likewise  due  to  Professor  Morse,  and  in  October, 
1842,  he  made  experiments  with  a  cable  between  Castle  Garden  and 
Governor's  Island.  While  the  experiment  was  not  regarded  as  worthy 
of  being  continued,  still  the  results  were  sufficient  to  show  the  practi- 
cability of  the  undertaking.  Professor  Morse  was  long  a  resident  of 
New- York  city,  and  his  winter  home  at  No.  5  West  Twenty-second 
street  bears  a  marble  table  with  the  inscription:  "In  this  house 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  lived  for  many  years  and  died." 

Contemporaneous  with  Professor  Morse,  and  associated  with  him 
somewhat  in  his  work,  was  John  William  Draper,  who,  although  of 
English  birth,  early  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
In  1836  he  was  called'to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Hampden  Sidney  College,  but  a  year  later  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  of  a  medical  school  then  about 
to  be  established  in  conjunction  with  the  university;  but  as  this  pro- 
ject failed,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university, 
and  accordingly  removed  to  New -York  city  in  1839.  Thereafter,  until 
1881,  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  continued  his  intimate  connection 
with  that  institution.  In  1840  he  was  active  in  the  foundation  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  university,  and,  besides  filling  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  there,  was  also  its  president,  succeeding  Dr.  Valentine  Mott 
in  th;it  capacity  in  1850.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  the  long  line 
of  painstaking  researches  made  by  him,  the  results  of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  more  than  one  hundred  titles  of  memoirs  variously 
contributed  between  the  years  of  1832  and  1880.  But  mention  must 
be  made  of  those  on  radiant  energy,  beginning  in  1847  with  an  able 
paper  on  the  "Production  of  Light  by  Heat,"  concerning  which,  with 
others  of  similar  nature  published  before  1858,  his  biographer,  Pro- 
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fessor  (reorge  F.  Barker,  has  written:  "Surely  these  re-can-hes,  with 
the  prophet ie  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  them,  entitle  Professor 
Draper  to  a  recognized  position  among  the  pioneers  in  the  science  of 
prismatic  analYsis.',  His  researches  in  this  direction  gained  tor  him 
the  conferment,  in  IS?."),  of  the  liumford  medals  of  tlie  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Daguerre's  announcement,  in  of  his  discovery  of  the  action  of 

sunlight  on  silver,  and  its  application  to  the  permanent  preservation 
of  views,  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Draper.  "The  Hist  photographic 
portrait  from  life  was  made  by  nie,"  he  says,  and  in  the-e  days  of 
rapid  dry-plate  photography  it  will  be  of  interest  to  follow  his  ex- 
perience as  detailed  by  himself. 

Ill  the  first  experiment  I  made,  the  face  <'f  the  sitter  was  du-;teil  with  a  white  powder, 
hut  a  few  trials  showed  that  this  was  unnecessary.  I  hi  a  bright  day  and  with  a  sensi- 
tive plate,  portraits  can  he  obtained  in  the  course  of  five  or  s<  v<n  minutes  in  the 
diffused  daylight,  even  when  an  ammonia. sulphate  of  copper  cell  is  inler  po>ed.  The 
hands  should  never  rest  upon  the  chest,  for  the  million  of  respiration  disturbs  them  so 
as  to  make  them  of  a  thick  and  clumsy  appearance,  destroying  also  the  representation 
of  veins  on  the  back,  which,  if  they  are  held  motionless,  are  copied  with  t-urprisin^r 
beauty.  A  person  dres-ed  in  a  black  coat  and  thin  waistcoat  of  the  same  color  must 
put  on  a  temporary  front  of  a  drab  or  flesh  color,  or  by  the  time  that  his  face  and  the 
fine  shadows  of  his  woolen  clothing  are  evolved,  his  shirt  will  be  solarized,  and  be 
blue  or  even  black,  with  a  white  halo  round  it.  <  hnug  to  the  circumstance  that  yellow 
or  ye  Ho  wish -brown  requires  a  long  time  to  impress  the  substance  of  the  daguerreotype, 
persons  whoso  faces  are  freckled  all  over  give  rise  to  the  most  ludicrous  results — a 
white  portrait  mottled  with  just  as  many  black  spots  a^  the  sitter  has  yellow  ones. 

He  also  made  the  first  photograph  of  the  moon,  for  which  the 
daguerreotype  plate  was  exposed  twenty  minutes,  and  the  image  was 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  image  the  places  of  the  dark  spots 
can  be  indistinctly  traced.  Likewise  lie  made  the  first  photograph  of 
the  diffraction  spectrum.  Simultaneously  with  Ileequerel,  he  photo- 
graphed the  Fraunhofer  fixed  lines  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  ultra- 
violet, and  was  the  first  to  discover  the  great  hands  in  the  ultra-red 
region.  It  was  his  researches  on  the  conducting  power  of  wires,  under- 
taken to  aid  his  colleague,  Professor  Morse,  in   perfecting  the  elc.-ti-.i- 

magnetie  telegraph,  that  established  with  certainty  Ihe  praeii.-a- 
bility  of  utilizing  electricity  for  sending  messages  over  long  distances. 
II is  lectures  on  "Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America." 
before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  thoM-.m  •■  Involution: 
its  Origin,  Progress,  and  ( \msc4iiei1ees"  are  evidence-  of  his  literary 
ability;  while  his  -'History  of  the  Conflict  bet  wen  Religion  and 
Science"  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions  in  the  Knglish 
language,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Spanish.  d-rimm. 
Dutch,  Kusvian,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Polish,  and  S.-r\iau  languages. 
To  quote  Professor  Uarker:  "It  has  now  1  n  place!  on  the  'Index 
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Expurgatorius'  of  the  Romish  Church,  an  honor  which  its  author 
has  shared  with  Galileo,  with  Copernicus,  with  Kepler,  with  Locke, 
and  with  Mill."   Professor  Draper  died  early  in  1882. 

His  three  sons  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  eldest,  John  C.  Draper,  after  graduating  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  New- York  University  in  1857,  was  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  university,  and  subsequent  to  1863  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New-York,  which  chair, 
together  with  that  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
university,  he  held  until  his  death  in  1885.  The  second  son  was 
Henry  Draper,  who  during  his  career  devoted  himself  largely  to 
astronomy,  and  especially  to  celestial  photography.  His  observatory, 
built  at  Hastings-on-IIudson,  has  become  celebrated.  In  1872  he  pho- 
tographed the  spectrum  of  Alpha  Lyrse  (Yega),  showing  dark  lines, 
a  result  then  unique  in  science;  and  in  1873  he  made  the  finest  photo- 
graph of  the  diffraction  spectrum  ever  made  up  to  that  time.  His  work 
in  this  direction  culminated  in  1877  in  his  famous  paper  in  which  was 
announced  "  The  Discovery  of  Oxygen  in  the  Sun  by  Photography,  and 
a  New  Theory  of  the  Solar  Spectrum."  This  beautiful  investigation 
brought  him  high  honors,  and  although  more  recent  students  have 
questioned  the  correctness  of  his  deductions,  none  have  disputed  the 
value  of  the  research.  Indeed,  how  could  they? — for,  as  has  been 
written  elsewhere,  "the  sun  told  its  own  story,  and  its  light,  acting  on 
the  delicate  film  on  the  glass  negative,  was  evidence  that  could  not  be 
disputed."  His  untimely  death  in  1882  deprived  the  work  of  its  chief 
director,  but  with  funds  contributed  by  his  wife  the  investigations 
have  since  been  continued  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Edward 
C.  Pickering  at  Cambridge,  where  regular  reports  are  issued  of  the 
work,  with  the  title  of  the  "Henry  Draper  Memorial."  The  youngest 
son  is  Daniel  Draper,  who  since  1869  has  been  director  of  the  New- 
York  Meteorological  Observatory  in  Central  Park,  where  his  many 
researches  have  gained  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation.  Of  these, 
his  consideration  of  the  question  "Does  the  Clearing  of  Land  Increase 
or  Diminish  the  Fall  of  Pain?"  showed  that  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
its  diminishing  was  not  founded  on  fact.  Besides  several  researches 
concerning  the  variations  in  temperature,  he  took  up  the  subject, 
"Do  American  Storms  Cross  the  Atlantic?"  and  he  found  that  from 
1867  till  1873  eighty-sis  out  of  eighty-nine  disturbances  were  felt 
on  the  European  coast.  This  led  to  telegraphic  announcement  of 
storms  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  A  later  research 
demonstrated  the  increased  prevalence  of  pneumonia  at  times  when 
the  atmosphere  is  richest  in  ozone. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  early  work  in  meteorology 
by  William  C.  Redfield,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  1844 
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till  lSlilt  Elias  Loomis,  whose  "  Contributions  t.»  Meteorology,"  made 
during  Ins  long  service  at  Vale,  placed  him  high  among  scientists,  was 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Cniversity  of  the  City  of  New- 
York.  During  his  sixteen  years  of  teaching  he  was  for  the  most  part 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  that  well-known  series  of  tex! -books 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  mathematical  subjects  that  are  taught 
in  high  schools,  and  which  were  subsequently  extended  to  include  nat- 
ural philosophy,  astronomy,  and  meteorology.  lie  accepted  a  call  to 
New  Haven  in  lSiiO,  and  continued  there  as  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  until  his  death  in  1SSD. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  science  had  been  steadily  advancing  at 
Columbia.  In  184:!  Professor  Charles  ~\V.  Hackley  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Astmuomy,and  in  1S."4  Richard  S.  MeCulloh,  then 
holding  a  chair  at  Princeton,  was  called  to  succeed  to  the  charge  of  sci- 
ence as  previously  taught  by  Professor  lieu  wick.  In  18.17  the  college 
moved  to  its  present  home  on  the  block  bounded  by  Forty-ninth  and 
Fiftieth  streets,  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues.  Professor  Hackley  was 
thou  made  professor  of  astronomy  alone,  which  place  he  held  until  his 
death  four  years  later,  while  Professor  Charles  Da  vies  was  given  charge 
of  the  mathematics.  Professor  Hackley  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  text-books,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  exerted  himself 
particularly  to  establish  an  astronomical  observatorv  in  this  city.  Pro- 
fessor MeCulloh  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Mechanic1  s  and  Physics, 
and  as  he  proposed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  department 
of  physical  science,  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  which  had  been  combined 
with  other  scientific  branches  since  1SJ0,  was  restored  to  an  independent 
condition,  and  Charles  A.  Joy,  then  of  Union  College,  invited  to  till  it. 
Professor  MeCulloh  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  abandoned  his  post  ami  joined  the  Con- 
federates, for  which  he  was  expelled  in  isiij.  Professor  Ogden  X.  Rood, 
then  at  Troy  University,  was  promptly  called  to  the  vacancy,  and  has 
since  continued  at  Columbia,  making  extensive  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, chiefly  in  the  direction  of  color,  of  which  branch  he  is  easily  one 
of  the  first  authorities  in  this  country,  and  also  in  electricity,  as  shown 
by  his  papers  on  the  "  Nature  and  Duration  of  Electric  Discharges'' 
and  the  "Nature  and  Duration  of  Lightning  Discharges."'  His  "Mod- 
ern Chromatics,"  published  in  the  International  Scientific  Series,  is 
probably  the  best  modern  work  on  color  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  June,  ISoS,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  authorized  the  open- 
ing of  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  autumn,  and  endeavored  to  venire 
the  services,  for  "such  portions  of  the  next  two  years  as  they  may  be 
able,"  of  Professor  James  D.  Dana  in  the  department  of  geology  and 
natural  history;  of  Professor  Arnold  (iuyot  in  physical  geography 
and  kindred  subjects;  of  George  P.  Marsh  in  the  English  language; 
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of  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight  for  the  law  department;  and  of  such 
other  instructors  as  the  committee  might  deem  proper.  As  a  result 
of  this  action  Professor  Guyot  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Com- 
parative Physical  Geography  in  its  Relations  to  History  and  Modern 
Civilization";  Professor  "William  G.  Peck  upon  "Engineering  in  all 
its  Branches";  and  Professor  Hackley  on  "Physical  Astronomy." 
Courses  were  given  by  others,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  this 
advanced  step,  and  the  scheme  was  relinquished  after  a  years  trial. 

Astronomy  has  never  been  developed  in  this  city  with  the  same  re- 
sults as  elsewhere.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  we  have 
no  large  observatory  in  the  metropolis.  Still  there  have  been  assiduous 
workers  in  that  science,  and  some  brilliant  achievements  have  been 
made.  AVe  have  previously  mentioned  the  work  in  astronomical 
physics  by  the  elder  Draper,  and  also  that  in  celestial  photography  by 
his  son  Henry.  Among  the  early  workers  in  spectroscopic  investiga- 
tions was  Lewis  Morris  Rutherford,  who  in  1849  relinquished  the 
practice  of  law,  in  which  he  had  been  associated  with  Peter  A.  Jay 
and  Hamilton  Pish,  to  devote  his  leisure  to  science.  In  his  garden  on 
Eleventh  street  and  Second  Avenue  he  built  a  small  but  excellent  ob- 
servatory, in  which  he  arranged  a  transit  instranient,  clock,  and  equa- 
torial telescope.  Stellar  spectra  were  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  his 
paper,  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  "  in  1863,  on  the 
spectra  of  stars,  moon,  and  planets,  was  the  first  published  work  on 
that  subject.  It  included  also  the  first  attempt  to  classify  the  stars 
according  to  their  spectra.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  photographed 
the  moon,  and  the  negative  taken  on  the  night  of  March  6,  1865,  was 
the  finest  ever  made  up  to  that  time,  and  has  only  been  equaled  in 
very  recent  years.  His  photographs  of  the  sun  were  quite  as  remark- 
able as  those  of  the  moon.  Professor  John  K.  Rees,  in  an  admirable 
resume'  of  his  work  recently  published,  says :  "  The  series  taken  in  1870 
showed  beautifully  the  details  of  the  spots,  the  faculas,  and  the  mot- 
tled surface  of  the  photosphere,  and  exhibited  clearly  the  rotation  ot 
the  sun  and  the  changes  in  the  forms  and  groupings  of  the  spots."  Mi-. 
Rutherfurd  was  exceedingly  happy  in  the  various  apparatus  which  he 
devised.  Xot  only  were  the  different  instruments  provided  with  ap- 
pliances of  his  own  invention,  but  he  contrived  and  constructed  a 
measuring  micrometer  for  his  plates.  Another  instrument  of  great 
value  to  science  was  a  ruling  engine  of  his  own  construction.  According 
to  Professor  Rees,  "  with  this  beautiful  apparatus  he  produced  superb 
interference  gratings  on  glass  and  speculum  metal.  Some  of  the  ruled 
plates  had  17,000  lines  to  the  inch;  they  were  superior  to  all  others 
down  to  the  time  when  Professor  Rowland  (of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University)  perfected  his  machine."  In  ISoS  Mr.  Rutherfurd  became  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  College,  and  in  1881  took  a  leading  part  in  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  department  of  geodesy  and  practical  astronomy,  to  the 
charge  of  which  Professor  John  K.  Reos  was  palled.  Lnjer,  m'lKS:!,  ho 
gave  to  that  department  his  valuable  apparatus,  and  in  LSiM)  added  his 
negatives  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  star  groups,  numbering  nearly  fifteen 
hundred,  with  many  vol- 
umes of  measures.  The 
reduction  of  the  meas- 
ures was  placed  by  Pro- 
fessor Kees  in  the  charge 
of  Harold  Jacoby  of  the 
College  Observatory, 
and  there  has  been  pub- 
lished so  far  "The  Kuth- 
erfurd  Photographic 
Measures  of  the  Group 
of  the  Pleiades,"  a  copy 
of  which  was  placed  in 
Mr.  Rutherfurd's  hands 
while  on  his  death-bed, 
in  the  spring  of  1802.  He 
was  aged  seventy-six. 

Subsequent  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Professor  Joy  to 
Columbia,  in  1S.">7,  came 
the  rapid  development 
of  the  study  of  chemis- 
try, and  especially  of 
chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  arts.  Pro- 
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fessor  Joy  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  study  in  the  laboratory  of  Charles  T.  Jackson,  in 
Boston,  where  the  anesthetic  properties  of  ether  were  first  discovered; 
and  then  he  pursued  a  course  in  chemistry  at  Grottingen,  under  the 
learned  Wuehler,  whose  discovery  of  the  metal  aluminum  lias  made 
his  name  almost  a  household  word.  With  the  prestige,  of  this  educa- 
tion ami  with  fine  social  qualities,  lie  was  well  equipped  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science.    For  exactly  twenty  years  he  continued  in  the 


chair  to  which  he 
severe  illness,  he  \ 
much.  With  a  vi< 
in  chemistry  to  sue 
his  department  a  sc 


j  chosen,  and  then,  owing  to  the  results  of  i 
retired;  but  in  the  interim  lie  accomplished 
of  giving  a  complete  professional  education 
;  might  desire,  he  organized  in  connection  with 
ilof  chemistry, when',  according  to  the  prospec- 
tus issued  early  in  the  decade  beginning  with  ISfill,  it  is  stated  thai 
the  laboratory  "is  furnished  with  the  hest   modem  applh  es  for 
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acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  applications 
of  this  science  to  agriculture  and  the  arts."  Among  the  first  list  oi 
students  occurs  the  name  of  William  Jay  Youmans,  now  editor  of  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly,"  a  scientific  journal  which  began  publica- 
tion with  its  issue  for  May,  1872.  The  success  of  this  effort  had  much 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Columbia  in  founding  the  great  scientific  school  of  New-York. 

In  March,  1863,  Thomas  Egleston,  Jr.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris,  prepared  a  "  plan  for  a  school  of  mines  and 
metallurgy  in  New- York  city,"  in  which  he  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  trustees  of  Columbia,  so  that  they  consented  to  establish  such  a 
branch  of  the  college  on  condition  of  its  not  being  a  burden  upon  the 
funds  of  the  college.  In  the  preliminary  prospectus  issued  it  was 
stated  that  "the  necessity  that  exists  for  more  fully  developing  al] 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  has  led  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  to  take  measures  for  establishing  a  school  of  applied  science" 
also,  "as  a  first  step  in  this  direction  the  trustees  are  organizing  a 
school  of  mines  and  metallurgy."  According  to  this  original  scheme 
"the  course  of  the  school  is  to  cover  three,  years,  and  to  include 
analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  lithology  and  the  forma- 
tion of  metallic  veins,  geology,  paleontology,  machines,  mining,  min- 
ing legislation,  etc  The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and 
by  practical  training  in  analysis  and  in  the  inspection  and  study  ol 
mines  in  actual  operation."  In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Egleston  was 
made  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  and  soon  followed  the 
appointment  of  General  Francis  L.  Vinton,  likewise  a  graduate  of  the 
Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris,  as  professor  of  mining  engineering,  while 
later  in  the  year  Professor  Charles  P.  Chandler,  who  had  been  Pro 
fessor  Joy's  assistant  at  Union,  was  made  professor  of  chemistry 
With  these  three  men  as  its  first  faculty,  the  School  of  Mines  oi 
Columbia  began  its  work  on  November  15,  1864.  A  circular  issued 
after  its  opening  stated  that  "it  was  thought  that  the  success  of  the 
school  would  be  assured  if  twelve  students  presented  themselves 
during  the  first  year.  Nearly  fifty  are  now  in  attendance,  and  displas 
the  utmost  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  interest  in  their  work." 

Meanwhile,  in  1864,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  had  been  called  tc 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  and  to  him  much  credit  is  due  for  his 
faith  in  the  newly  inaugurated  school.  In  Professor  Van  Amringe's 
"Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College,"  he  says  of  that  fact:  "II 
was  chiefly  his  enlightened  spirit,  foresight,  judgment,  and  devotior 
that  established  it  upon  a  firm  basis,  carried  it  through  the  mosl 
critical  period  of  its  existence,  and  finally  expanded  and  developed 
it  until,  in  the  thoroughness  and  scope  of  its  teaching,  it  is  believed 
to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  professional  school  in  this  country  oi 
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abroad."  At  the  outset  the  question  of  ways  and  means  soon  became 
a  very  embarrassing  one.  Kxpected  endowments  were  not  obtained, 
and  tbe  sebool  suffered  for  want  of  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other 
necessary  appliances.  In  tins  emergency  several  gentlemen — among 
whom  (leorgc  T.  Strong,  l)r.  John  Torrey,  and  William  K.  Dodge,. Jr., 
wore  tin1  most  prominent — contributed  three  thousand  dollars  to 
equip  the  small  laboratory,  and  thus  to  permit  the  opening  of  ihe 
school.  The  professors  themselves  were  unpaid,  except  so  far  as  they 
might  derive  compensation  from  the  fees  of  the  students.  1'i-ofessors 
Joy,  Feck,  Van  Aniringc,  and  Rood  of  the  academic  department  lent 
their  aid  to  make  the  course  of  instruction  complete.  Rooms  in  the 
basement  of  the  college  were,  assigned  for  the  laboratory,  and  there 
the  instruction  began  as  stated  above.  During  the  second  year  appro- 
priations were  made  for  this  school  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
departments  of  Columbia,  and  salaries  were-  assigned  to  the  professors. 
At  this  time  the  faculty  was  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Newberry,  who,  on  the  completion  of  Ins  labors  its  secretary  of 
the  AVestern  Division  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  was 
called  to  fill  the  important  chair  of  geology.  Later,  various  buildings 
were  erected,  and  in  1874  a  laboratory  building  was  put  up  at  a.  cost 
of  $l.")0,0tl0.  It  would  carry  us  to  great  lengths  to  continue  the  history 
of  the  development  of  this  famous  school  of  science,  but  in  the  re- 
port «»f  the  dean  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  oO,  JS!rJ,  it  is  staled 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  students  were  in  attendance  on  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  most  of  whom  were  pursuing  one  of  the  following 
courses:  mining  engineering,  civil  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology, 
and  paleontology,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  architectural  or 
sanitary  engineering.  The  different  studies  are  included  in  the 
following  departments:  mathematics;  mechanics;  physics;  chemistry, 
including  assaying,  analytical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  qualita- 
tive analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  and  chemical  philosophy;  biology 
and  hygiene;  botany;  mineralogy  and  metallurgy;  geology  and  paleon- 
tology; astronomy;  engineering,  including  mechanical  engineering, 
.electrical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  mathematical  physics,  ami 
drawing:  mining;  and  architecture. 

From  the  growth  of  science  in  connection  with  individuals,  we  have 
passed  by  gradual  steps  to  the  development  of  institutions,  and  the 
present  intimate  connection  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  with 
Columbia  College  must  be  briefly  traced.  Subsequent  to  the  sale  of 
the  Lyceum  building  its  members  gathered  for  a  time  at  104  Franklin 
street,  at  the  home  of  its  president,  Major  Joseph  DdafieM,  who,  from 
1^7  till  is:;?,  and  again  from  is:;:)  till  isjtf.  was  its  chief  executive. 
For  six  years,  during  lH4."i-ol,  its  meetings  were  held  in  Stuy vcsint 
Institute,  (iolt  Broadway,  opposite  lloiid  street.    Thence  it  moved  to 
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the  University  Medical  College,  where  meetings  were  held  for  fifteen 
years.  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  Lyceum  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  valuable  collections  of  specimens  that  it  had  accumulated 
These  unfortunately  passed  away  in  the  fire  on  the  night  of  May  21 
1866,  when  the  University  Medical  College  was  destroyed.  Previous 
to  that  date  "it  was  the  principal  collection  in  the  city,  and  did  a  nohU 
work."  By  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  library  of  the  Lyceum  was 
in  Clinton  Hall,  on  the  shelves  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
After  various  removals  from  place  to  place,  including  a  seven  years 
stay  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  it  has  since  1886 
found  a  permanent  resting-place"  in  the  library  building  of  Columbia 
College,  where,  on  the  fourth  story,  it  occnpies  a  large  long  room,  wel 
lighted  at  both  ends,  and  provided  with  electric  illumination  on  dart 
days.  This  final  home  of  the  library  was  the  result  of  an  offer 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  to  care  for  it  under  the  following 
conditions — namely,  ''absolute  and  continued  ownership  by  the  acad 
emy,  free  use  of  the  books  by  both  parties,  and  the  contract  to  bt 
terminated  at  the  will  of  either  party ;  and  in  addition  to  relieve  tht 
academy  of  all  expenses  for  care  and  binding."  At  present  it  in- 
cludes more  than  eight  thousand  titles,  and  is  especially  rich  in  set* 
of  the  publications  of  foreign  societies. 

During  1866-7  the  Lyceum  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Geo 
graphical  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Joy.  It  ther 
moved  to  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  at  67  Madison  Avenue.  Here  it  re 
mained  for  eleven  years.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  call  of  Dr 
Newberry  to  Columbia  College.  This  distinguished  scientist  was  ther 
in  the  strength  of  his  full  maturity.  Of  great  executive  ability  anc 
remarkable  attainments,  he  was,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  thai 
followed,  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  science  in  New -York  city.  H( 
became  president  of  the  Lyceum,  and  continued  to  hold  that  oflict 
until  his  death  in  1892.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that,  ir 
1876,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  granting  the  Lyceum  of  Natura 
History  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  New-Yorl, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  also  by  his  efforts  that  its  regular  meetings 
since  1883  have  been  held  in  Hamilton  Hall.  Meanwhile,  however 
science  has  continued  to  develop  in  the  smaller  institutions.  At  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New -York,  besides  the  Drapers,  father  and 
sons,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  Leonard  D.  Gale 
during  1834-38,  was  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  He  was 
among  the  few  to  whom  Professor  Morse  confided  the  secret  of  his 
experiments  in  telegraphy  by  means  of  electricity.  In  1838  the  Rev 
Charles  Brooks  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  this  in- 
stitution, and  for  some  years  held  this  professorship.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  ornithology.    John  J.  Stevenson  has, 
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since  1X71,  been  professor  of  geology  and  biology;  and  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  lias  been  held  successively,  since  flic  death  of  1  [omv  I  Iraper 
by  Albert  II.  Gallatin,  Robert  Hall,  and  Morris  hoc),.    The  Colin;,.  „f 

the  City  of  Xe\v -York,  established  in  1S4K,  has  numbered  a  ig  j|v 

teachers  of  science  Woleott  Cribbs,  now  the  mosl  distinguished  Ameri- 
can chemist  living,  w  ho  for  many  years  was  the  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  but  subsequently  was  railed  io  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  Harvard  University.    Dr.  Gihhs  was  ,,  or  inenf 

member  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  at  his  rosi- 
denee  the  Union  League  Club  was  organized  in  ISh:l.    His  successor 


was  the  genial  Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  who  still  fills  the  chair.  Willi 
the  progress  of  science  in  this  city  1'rofessor  Dnremus  lias  had  much 

to  do.    He  studied  with  the  elder  Draper,  whose  assistant  he  I  alne. 

and  aided  him  in  his  researches  in  light  ami  heat.  In  IK41I  lie  was 
chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Now- York  College  of  1'harmacy, 
and  in  lSollwasone  of  the  founders  of  lie-  New- York  Medical  College. 
A  year  later  he  was  called  to  the  eliair  of  Natural  History  in  the  ( 'ol- 

lcge  of  the  City  of  N'ew-York,  then  known  as  the  I'i   Academy, 

which  place  he  retained  until  called  to  his  present  appointment,  for 
his  researches  in  explosives  and  toxicology  he  is  justly  famous.  In 

Vol.  IV,— 2*. 
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the  department  of  natural  history  Professor  Doremus  was  succeeded 
by  John  C.  Draper,  who  continued  as  its  head  professor  until  his 
death,  when  Dr.  William  Stratford  was  chosen  to  the  vacancy.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  college  John  T.  Nichols  was  for  a  short  time 
professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  on 
his  death  the  instruction  in  his  department  was  transferred  to  the 
professor  of  chemistry. 

In  1829  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was  organized.  Two  years  later 
it  was  incorporated  and  its  charter  permanently  extended  in  1856. 
For  many  years  it  struggled  with  adverse  circumstances,  but  it  is  now 
one  of  the  first  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its  teaching 
is  purely  scientific,  and  embraces  theoretical,  pharmaceutical,  and 
analytical  chemistry,  including  toxicology,  theoretical  and  practical 
pharmacy  and  botany,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacognosy.  Excel- 
lent laboratory  instruction  is  given  in  different  branches  of  analytical 
chemistry,  including  the  testing  of  drugs  for  their  identity  and  purity, 
especially  those  mentioned  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
college  has  a  fine  building  on  Twenty-third  street,  near  Third  Avenue, 
and  has  in  course  of  construction  a  new  building,  erected  for  its  special 
wants,  on  the  "West  Side.  It  possesses  valuable  museums  and  appa- 
ratus, and  the  largest  pharmaceutical  library  in  America.  It  is  but 
natural  that  with  the  excellent  opportunities  afforded  to  our  drug- 
gists, who  by  law  are  compelled  to  be  educated  men,  that  we  should 
find  among  them  quite  a  number  of  studious  scientists,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  educated  at  the  New- York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"We  pass  to  a  brief  notice'  of  the  Night  School  of  Science,  forming 
a  part  of  Cooper  Union.  This  magnificent  gift  to  our  city  by  Peter 
Cooper  has  received  adequate  attention  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  but 
in  the  original  deed  executed  in  1859  Mr.  Cooper  distinctly  indicated 
his  desire  of  its  objects  in  the  statement  that  forever  it  was  to  be 
devoted  "  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  in  practical  science  and  art."  In  science  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  maintenance  at  night  of  schools  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  other  branches  of 
physical  science  useful  and  necessary  for  young  men  and  young 
women  engaged  in  mechanical,  artistic,  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 
The  regular  course  now  in  operation  requires  five  years  for  its  com- 
pletion, and  to  those  who  have  successfully  passed  through  it  the 
Cooper  medal  and  diploma  and  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are 
given.  The  scientific  department  is  under  the  directorship  of  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Plimpton,  of  Brooklyn,  who  himself  gives  the  special 
instruction  in  physics,  astronomy,  and  applied  mechanics,  while  chem- 
istry, geology,  electrical  measurement,  mathematics,  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  included  among  the  studies  required  for  graduation. 
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In  applied  science  New-York  lias  shown  considerable  development, 
and  for  this  growth  reference  is  necessary  to  the  American  Institute, 
which  was  chartered  in  ISl':).  Its  objects  were  then  stated  to  he  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  domestic  industry.  Anions  its 
earliest  officers  were  William  Few,  John  Mason,  Curtis  Bolton,  Peter 
H.  Sehenck,  Enos  Baldwin,  Anson  Haydeu,  John  B.  Yates,  and  John 
A.  Slidell.  By  means  of  its  annual  fairs  inventors  and  manufacturers 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  various  productions. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  Broadway  and  IVarl 
street,  nearly  opposite  where  the  New- York  Hospital  was  then  situated, 
and  there, from  ISL'S  till  lSo4,the  exhibitions  were  held.  For  its  seventh 
fair  Niblo's  Garden  was  chosen,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
''  deemed  by  many  too  far  out  of  town,"  it  continued  to  be  used  for  the 
autumnal  exhibitions  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  lS-ki.  Then,  until 
IS.")! I,  Castle  Garden,  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  citizens,  was  used,  after 
which  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Bryant  Square,  served  the  Institute  till  it 
was  burned  down  in  1H.~>S.  Palace  Gard  en,  on  I'ourteenth  street,  near 
Sixth  Avenue,  was  used  for  a  few  years,  and  also  the  Academy  of 
Music;  but  subsequent  to  18G0  the  building  on  Third  Avenue,  between 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  streets,  has  served  for  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions. Besides  William  Few,  the  following  gentlemen  have  held  the 
office  of  president:  Robert  L.  Pell,  James  Ren  wick,  Oeneral  William 
Hall,  Horace  Greeley,  William  B.  Ogden,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
Orestes  Cleveland,  Nathan  C.  Ely,  Cyrus  II.  Loutrel,  Henry  Rutter,  and 
J.  Trumbull  Smith.  Among  the  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  Morse's 
telegraph,  for  which  a  large  quantity  of  wire  was  run  around  Niblo's 
Garden  to  show  its  operations.  The  revolving  firearms  of  Samuel 
Colt  were  first  shown  to  the  world  at  its  exhibitions,  while  later  the 
corrugated  metallic  life-boats  and  life-saving  appliances  of  Joseph 
Francis  were  exhibited.  The  lightning  printing-press  of  Richard  M. 
Hoe,  the  submarine  torpedo  (to  be  fired  by  electricity)  of  Samuel  Colt, 
and  many  other  inventions  were  first  shown  at  the  American  Instil  uto 
fairs.  During  the  vears  1  NO'S -7l2  it  g;ive  courses  of  scientilie  lectures 
by  eminent  specialists.  It  has  a  valuable  scientific  library,  and  holds 
regular  scientific  meetings  at  which  papers  are  presented  for  discussion. 
Its  meetings  are  divided  among  four  sections,  as  follows:  the  Fanner's 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  agriculture;  the  Poly- 
technic Section, under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  manufactures 
and  machinery;  the  Photographic  Section,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  on  chemistry  and  optics;  and  the  Klectrical  Section,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  on  electricity.  Among  tin'  various  works 
of  the  American  Institute,  it  deserves  special  credit  for  its  course  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  by  the  State  legislature  authorizing 
the  publication  of  the  "Natural  History  of  the  Slate  of  New-York." 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  his  presidential  address  before 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1890,  Sir 
Frederick  A.  Abel,  in  that  portion  devoted  to  the  advances  made  in 
explosives,  paid  special  credit  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Dore- 
nxus,  and  characterized  the  Castner  process  for  the  melting  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium  as  constituting  "  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
recent  illustrations  of  the  progress  made  in  technical  chemistry,  con- 
sequent upon  the  happy  blending  of  chemical  with  mechanical  science, 
through  the  labors  of  the  chemical  engineers."  Hamilton  Y.  Castner  was 
a  student  at  the  School  of  Mines,.and  made  in  this  city  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  that  has  since  led  to  the  cheapened  processes  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum. 
This  very  brief  men- 
tion of  applied  science 
must  suffice.  Fasci- 
nating as  it  would  be 
to  describe  the  trans- 
formation of  a  rocky 
-wilderness  into  one 
of  the  most  famous 
urban  parks  in  the  world,  shown  in  the  skilful  treatment  of  Central 
Park  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Egbert  L.  Viele,  followed  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux;  or  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
building  of  a  "  cheese-box  on  a  raft,"  as  the  Confederate  authorities 
termed  the  offspring  of  Captain  John  Ericsson's1  brain  until  the 
Mevrimac  retreated  in  Hampden  Roads  before  the  invincible  Moni- 
tor; or  to  trace  the  growth  of  electricity  from  a  condition  of  un- 
chained lightning  to  that  of  domestic  illumination,  as  has  been 
wrought  by  the  genius  of  Thomas  A.  Edison- — works  all  of  which, 
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1A  monument  lias  been  (rotted  on  the  Battery 
to  (tie  memory  of  Ki'icsson,  who  lived  for  half  a 
century  in  New-York,  where,  he  died  March  8, 
1880.  Editoh. 

2  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  born  in  Alva,  Ohio, 
February  1],  18-17,  and  becamo,  at-  tlie  aye  oE 
twelve,  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Line  run- 
ning into  Detroit.  He  soon  developed  studious 
habit*,  and  began  making  rliciri ical  experiments 
while  On  the  trains.  Obtaining  the  sole  right  of 
vending  newspapers  on  the  road,  lie  with  four 
assistants  set  in  type,  printed,  and  sold  the 
"  Grand  Trunk  Herald "  with  his  other  papers. 
He  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  the 
telegraph,  and  applying  himself  to  iis  study,  ruse 
to  a  high  rank  as  an  operator.  He  invented  an 
an  ten  tiat.it  repeater,  capable  of  transferring  mes- 
sages from  one  wire  to  another  without  the  aid  of 
an  operator,  and  in  1HM  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
duplex  telegraph,  which  lie  perfected  in  1872, 
Settling  in  New-York,  in  1871,  he  accepted  the 
superintendence  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company, 


■nventing  The  printing  Telegraph  for  gold  and 
stock  quotations.  For  manufacturing  these  ap- 
pliances In;  opened  a  litr.se  workshop  in  Newark, 
removing  in  18711  to  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  and  devot- 
ing himself  entirely  to  inventing.  In  addition 
to  the  duplex  telegraph,  which,  he  developed  into 
quadruples  and  sextuple x  transmission,  he  in- 
vented the  carbon  telephone  transmitter,  used 
throughout  the  world  ;  the  mierot-asirneter,  forde- 
tetting  minute  variations  in  temperature;  the 
aerophone,  for  amplifying  sound;  the  megaphone, 
which,  when  inserted  in  the  ear,  so  magnifies 
sound  that  a  whisper  can  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  feet ;  and  the  phonograph.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  electric  lighting,  he  invented 
and  perfected  the  incandescent  lamp;  and  solved 
Ihe  problem  of  the  commend  a!  subdivision  of  the 
electric,  light  in  a  system  of  general  distribution 
of  electricity  in  the  same  manner  as  gas.  His 
system  is  now  in  general  use,  and  in  1882  Mr. 
F.dison  can  it  to  New-York  to  supervise  its  estab- 
lishment in  this  city.  Editor. 
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together  with  many  others,  abundantly  testify  to  the  ability  of  tin- 
scientific  men  who  have  lived  in  New-York  city— yd  we  cannot,  for 
space  is  wanting. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  .Vniericiin  Institute,  New- York  has  many 
earnest  devotees  of  science  who  are  prominent  in  such  urbanizations 
as  tin1  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  Hie  American 
Microscopical  Society  of  New-York  City, 
The  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  New-York  (ienealogii-al  and 
Biographical  Society,  New- York  Historical 
Society,  the  Huguenot  Society,  and  the 
New-York  Public  Health  Association. 

With  the  organization,  in  the  autumn  of 
lS'.ll,  of  the  Scientific  Alliance,  this  chapter 

tiou,  as  it  were,  of  the  New-York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  chartered  April  '20,  IMS;  the 
Torrev  Botanical  Club,  incorporated  April 
21,  1S71;  thei\ow-TorkMi,roSc-oi,i,al  So-  &  £^ 

cicty,  incorporated  in  1 S w  ;  the  Linncan 

Society  of  Xew- York,  organized  March  7,  1S7S;  i  he  New-York  Mincra- 
logical  Club,  organized  in  1ss7;  and  the  New-York  Mathematical 
Society,  organized  November  '24,  Isss.  Each  of  these  societies  retains 
its  own  organization  and  management,  hut  belongs  t<»  the  Alliance,  so 
that  the  members  of  each  society  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
all;  the  times  and  places  are  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  conflict  and  in- 
convenience so  far  as  is  practicable;  and  the  economy,  efficiency,  and 
extent  of  advertising  are  secured  in  a  high  degree  by  the  issue  of  joint 
bulletins  by  the  Alliance.  Subsequently  the  New-York  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  originally  organized  April  (I,  lS7<i, 
joined  the  Alliance,  so  thai  at  present  its  total  membership  is  nearly 
seven  hundred.  During  the  presold  year  (IS!):!)  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  old  ( 'ity  Hall  has  1  n  largely  agitated,  and  the  Municipal 

Building  Commission   has  been   requested,  in  case  that   is  a  >m- 

plished,  to  set  apart  l  ms  for  the  permanent    occupation  of  the 

different  scientific  societies,  many  of  which  have  large  libraries  and 
valuable  collections. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


HOSPITALS   AND   OTHER    C HABITABLE   INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 
ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL 


T.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL  represents  the  earliest  effort  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  provide  a  general  hospital  for 
the  sick  poor,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  The 
thought  was  conceived  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  while  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
was  first  expressed  in  an  address  to  his  own  congregation,  on  St. 
Luke's  Day,  1846,  in  which  he  named  his  ideal  hospital  St.  Luke's,  for 
"the beloved  physician,"  and  devoted  one  half  the  offertory — the  sum 
of  fifteen  dollars — toward  its  erection.  The  spirit  of  the  man  is  shown 
by  his  reply  to  a,  question  asked  of  him  that  day:  "Doctor,  when  do 
you  expect  your  hospital  to  be  built  ?  "  "  Never !  unless  I  begin."  An 
"  Appeal  for  a  Church  Hospital "  soon  after  was  made  in  other  par- 
ishes. The  doctor's  enthusiasm  and  the  evident  need  of  the  city 
kindled  the  flame  of  charity  in  other  hearts,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  noble  band  of  fellow-workers.  On  All  Saints' 
Day,  1845,  the  first  "  sister  "  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  been  received 
as  "  Sister  of  the  Holy  Communion,"  who  consecrated  her  life  to  the 
work.  Such  men  as  Robert  B.  Minturn  and  Murray  Hoffman  offered 
their  money  and' their  talent  in  forwarding  the  project. 

In  1850  the  hospital  was  incorporated.  While  searching  for  a  site  the 
managers  learned  of  the  earnest  but  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Rev. 
Moses  Marcus,  of  the  Free  Anglo-American  Church  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  to  establish  a  hospital  for  British  emigrants.  A  small  sum  of 
money  had  been  collected,  and,  supported  by  a  claim  of  Trinity  Church 
against  the  city,  a  lien  on  certain  land  had  been  secured  on  condition 
that  the  hospital  should  be  erected  within  a  definite  term  of  years.  This 
term  was  about  to  expire  when,  by  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  the  effort  to  establish  St.  Ceorge's  Hospital  was  merged  in 
the  movement  which  founded  St.  Luke's,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  Bishop  Wainwright,  May  6,  1854. 

On  Ascension  Day,  1857,  the  hospital  chapel  was  opened  with  ap- 
propriate services;  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooke,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church.  Divine 
service  was  held  regularly  eaeh  Lord's  Day,  while  the  wan  Is  were  being 
made  ready  for  occupancy.  The  hospital  work  was  really  begun  in 
1S3:>,  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  a  rear  tenement  near 
the  church,  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  an  infirmary  adjoining 
the  sisters'  house.  In  these  quarters  over  two  hundred  patients  were 
treated  before  the  hospital  building  was  completed.  On  May  11,  1K>S, 
three  sisters  and  nine  patients  moved  into  their  new  quarters.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1859,  the  institution  became  the  abode  of  the  Iiev. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  until  his  death,  April  8,  1S77.  he  resided  there,  and, 
as  pastor  and  superintendent,  gave  impetus  and  direction  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  hospital,  lie  had  clear  convictions  and  a  strength  of 
will  which  impressed  themselves  as  permanent  and  living  principles 
upon  the  institution.  He  believed  that  the  hospital  in  all  its  depart- 
ments should  practically  manifest  to  the  patients  the  *  'hristian  charity 
which  was  appealed  to  for  its  support.  He  was  radically  opposed  to 
institutionalism,  which  subordinates  charit  y  to  the  patient  either  to  the 
experiments  of  science  or  to  the  assumptions  of  officialism.  His  pa- 
tients were  to  be  treated  as  "guests  of  the  church,"  having  souls  to 
be  saved  from  sin  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  cured  of  disease,  tie  adopted 
as  the  motto  of  the  hospital,  which  he  impressed  upon  its  corporate 


seal,  the  words,  Corpus  saiiair ;  An  i  wont  safrttrc  (to  cure  the  body: 
to  save  the  soul),    hi  carrying  oul  these  principles,  he  believed  that 

power  should  be  commensurate  with  res]  sibility.    His  convictions, 

toward  the  end  of  his  lib-,  were  embodied  in  a  •■<»\<-  of  household  law 
which,  amplified  by  subsequent  experience,  has  always  guided  its  ad- 
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was  established  July  5, 1880.  In  the  second  ten  years  the  number  of 
patients  treated  was  19,649.  The  dispensary  building,  erected  on  the 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Seventieth  street,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  outdoor  department,  was  opened  for  patients  June  1, 

1888.  The  hospital  pavilion  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  19, 

1889,  all  the  patients  being  removed,  so  that  no  lives  were  lost  by 
reason  of  the  catastrophe.  The  managers  immediately  decided  to 
rebuild  on  an  enlarged  scale,  so  as  to  utilize  the  entire  amount  of 
ground  at  their  disposal.  The  hospital  as  thus  reorganized  was 
opened  for  patients  in  January,  1$91.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
from  October  1,  1892,  to  January  15,  1893,  was  1018,  making  a  total 
of  26,172  patients  treated  in  the  wards  by  the  hospital;  besides 
which  there  have  been  treated  through  the  ambulance  11,140,  and 
through  the  dispensary  106,237;  making  a  grand  total  on  January 
15,  1893,  of  143,549  patients  of  all  classes.  The  officers  have  been  as 
follows:  Presidents,  James  Lenox,  1868  to  1880;  Robert  L.  Stuart, 
1880  to  1882;  George  W.  Lane,  1882  to  1883;  John  S.  Kennedy,  1883 
to  the  present  time.  Vice-presidents — John  C.  Green,  1868  to  1876; 
Robert  L.  Stuart,  1876  to  1880;  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  1880  to  1883; 
John  S.  Kennedy,  1883;  Heber  R.  Bishop,  1883  to  the  present  time. 
Treasurers — Aaron  B.  Belknap,  1878  to  1880;  Robert  Lenox  Belknap, 
1880  to  1892;  Elbert  A.  Brinckerhoff,  1892  to  the  present  time.  Cor- 
responding secretaries— Robert  M.  Hartley,  1868  to  1875;  Otis  D. 
Swan,  1875  to  1876;  "Walter  Edwards,  Jr.,  1876  to  1884;  Algernon  S. 
Sullivan,  1884  to  1888;  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  1888  to  1890;  George  E. 
Dodge,  1890  to  the  present  time.  Recording  secretaries — Henry  M. 
Taber,  1878  to  188i;  Walter  Edwards,  1884  to  the  present  time. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  HOSPITAL 

This  institution  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  James  H.  Roosevelt,  who  died  in  1863.  He  bequeathed  his 
entire  estate  for  "the  establishment,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  of  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  sick  and  diseased  persons,  and 
for  its  permanent  endowment."  A  sum  aggregating  over  a  million 
of  dollars  was  realized  from  the  estate,  and  the  trustees  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  testator's  wishes.  The  pavilion  plan  was  adopted  in 
preference  to  others;  the  corner-stone  was  laid  October  29,  1869,  and 
the  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  November  2, 
1871.  The  whole  block  of  ground  situated  between  Fifty-eighth  and 
Eifty-ninth  streets  and  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  is  devoted  to  the 
uses  of  this  institution ;  and  its  location,  although  near  the  North 
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River,  is  comparatively  central  owing  to  its  accessibility  by  means  of 
the  elevated  ami  surface  railroads  which  pass  its  entrance. 

The  disposition  of  the  various  buildings  thus  far  erected  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  administration  building  on  Fifty-ninth  street,  in  the  middle 
of  the  block,  is  a  four-story  brick  structure  in  which,  mi  the  firs! 
floor,  are  the  offices,  examining-room,  apothecary's  department,  etc.: 
the  private  apartments  of  the  superintendent,  a  medical  board-room, 
a  trustees'  reception-rooi 
second  floor;  while  on  the 
third  are  .several  moms 
for  private  patients,  and 
on  the  fourth  floor  two 
surgical  wards  for  women 
and  children  respective- 
ly. The  medical  pavilion, 
which  is  also  a  four-story 
edifice,  is  on  Fifty-ninth 
street,  east  of  the  admin- 
istration building,  and 
contains  wards  for  pa- 
tients on  the  different 
floi  irs,  and  also  the  li  ving- 
apartnients  of  the  house 
is  erected  the  surgical  p 
male  patients,  as  well  as  the  house  staff  and  nurses.  The  Synis  Oper- 
ating Theater  is  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Ninth  Avenue, 
close  to  the  station  of  the  elevated  railway,  and  was  built  from  a  fund 
of  $350,000,  left  for  that  purpose  and  for  its  maintenance  by  William 
J.  Synis.  This  structure  is  of  brick,  trimmed  with  granite;  the  Honrs 
are  laid  in  tiling,  and  portions  of  the  wainscoting  are  done  in  marble, 
The  center  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  amphitheater,  which  is  of 
semicircular  shape,  with  seats  arranged  to  command  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  operating-table.  There  are  also  reception-rooms  for 
patients,  an  examining-room,  a  special  operating-room,  and  rooms 
for  photographing',  etherizing,  preparing  bandages,  etc.,  w  hile  on  the 
two  upper  floors  are  rooms  for  the  use  of  patients  after  undergoing 
operations,  and  rooms  for  the  nurses  and  assistants. 

An  additional  building,  presented  by  Dr.  James  \V,  McLane,  in 
memory  of  his  son  and  namesake,  is  known  as  the  McLane  <  tperating 
Room.  It  was  opened  in  lSJX),  and  is  devoted  to  the  department  of 
gynecology.  On  Fifty-eighth  street  is  a  building  containing  the 
kitchen,  store-rooms,  laundry,  linen-mom,  and  sleeping-  and  dining- 
rooms  for  the  assistants,  and  in  the  basement  are  located  all  the 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.    Near  Tenth  Avenue,  on  Fifty- 
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ninth  street,  is  the  out-patient  department,  where,  in  1891,  over  90,000 
patients  were  cared  for  without  interfering  with  the  hospital's  ward 
accommodations,  where  there  are  beds  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
patients.  Dr.  William  H.  Draper  is  the  President  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  the  month  of  May,  1816,  by  a  convention  of  sixty  members, 
who  were  appointed  by  various  local  Bible  societies  then  existing, 
which  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  organiz- 
ing a  central  national  institution.  These  sixty  delegates  were  among 
the  most  prominent  men  of  their  time,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  with  which  they  were  respectively  identified. 
The  committee  to  frame  the  constitution  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Dr.  John  H. 
Rice,  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  Dr.  James  Blythe,  the  Rev.  Simon  Wilmer, 
the  Rev.  David  Jones,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Bayard,  the  Hon.  "William  Jay, 
and  Charles  Wright.  These  gentlemen,  residents  of  six  different  States 
of  the  Union,  in  due  time  presented  their  report,  which,  after  full  dis- 
cussion, was  adopted  with  entire  unanimity. 

The  sole  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is  "to 
encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment."    The  constitution  also  declares  that  the  society  will  not 

only  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  in  circulating 
the  Scriptures  throughout 
the  United  States  and  their 
territories,  but  that  it  will, 
"according  to  its  ability,  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  other 
countries, whether  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  or  Pagan." 
These  declarations  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the 
society  have  never  been 
changed,  and  for  seventy-six  years  this  beneficent  work,  inaugurated 
under  such  promising  auspices,  has  been  sustained  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  devout  and  generous  lovers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  until 
the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  issued,  in  many  languages  and 
dialects,  exceeds  fifty-five  millions.    Tf  we  glance  at  its  work  in  the 
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Tinted  States,  wo  find  that,  early  in  its  history,  tins  society  bc^an  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  It  has  published  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Dakota,  the  New- 
Testament  in  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Ojibwa,and  IMuskokec,  ami  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  the  .Mohawk  and  the  Seneca. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  society  furnished  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volumes  to  the  soldiers  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederate 
armies.  It  has  expended  large  sums  in  placing  the  Scriptures  in  Un- 
hands of  immigrants  from  various  lands,  as  they  reach  our  shores 
Through  its  auxiliaries  and  colporteurs  it  has  four  times  mad*'  a  general 
canvass  of  the  United  States,  visiting  from  bouse  to  house,  and  supply- 
ing all  who,  being  found  destitute,  were  willing  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  with  or  without  price. 

In  foreign  lands  the  society  conducts  its  work  in  full  and  friendly 
cooperation  with  the  missionary  societies  of  various  Christian  denomi- 
nations. Among  the  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures  prepared  by 
the  society,  the  most  important  are  those  into  the  Arabic  and  Turk- 
ish languages,  which,  it  is  stated,  may  lie  read,  the  former  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  latter  by  thirty 
millions.  It  has  made  large  expenditures  in  preparing  the  Scriptures 
for  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Zulus,  and  many 
others  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  while  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  (fil- 
bert Islands,  and  various  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
received  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective  languages  from  t ho  presses 
of  the  society.  In  Mexico  and  South  America,  also,  its  work  has  been 
extensive  for  many  years,  and  is  still  expanding. 

The  prosecution  of  a  work  so  vast  has  called  for  liberal  gifts  from 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  upon  these  friends 
the  society  is  still  dependent.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  it  has  always 
held  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  leading  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
Many  have  given  to  its  work  wise  counsels  and  self-sacrificing  labors 
for  successive  years,  and  many  have  expressed  their  interest  in  its 
beneficent  designs  by  generous  legacies.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
impressive  proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  society  is  held  by 
its  friends  residing  in  the  city  of  New-York,  is  found  in  their  bestow- 
meut  of  special  contributions  for  the  erection  of  the  Bible  House  on 
Astor  Place,  which  has  for  forty  years  been  the  renter  of  its  opera- 
tions. Here  are  its  presses,  which  print  eight  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
every  minute  of  every  working  day  of  the  year;  here  its  depository, 
from  which  the  Word  of  Life  is  sent  to  all  portions  of  the  globe;  here 
its  valuable  library  of  more  than  forty-seven  hundred  volumes,  con- 
taining, among  other  valuable  books,  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dialects.  The. 
board  of  managers  of  the  society  consists  of  thirty-six  laymen,  one 
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ninth  street,  is  the  out-patient  department,  where,  in  1891,  over  90,000 
patients  were  cared  for  without  interfering  with  the  hospital's  ward 
accommodations,  where  there  are  beds  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
patients.  Dr.  William  H.  Draper  is  the  President  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  the  month  of  May,  1816,  by  a  convention  of  sixty  members, 
who  were  appointed  by  various  local  Bible  societies  then  existing, 
which  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  organiz- 
ing a  central  national  institution.  These  sixty  delegates  were  among 
the  most  prominent  men  of  their  time,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  with  which  they  were  respectively  identified. 
The  committee  to  frame  the  constitution  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Dr.  John  H. 
Rice,  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse,  Dr.  James  Blythe,  the  Rev.  Simon  "Winner, 
the  Rev.  David  Jones,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Bayard,  the  Hon.  "William  Jay, 
and  Charles  "Wright.  These  gentlemen,  residents  of  six  different  States 
of  the  Union,  in  due  time  presented  their  report,  which,  after  full  dis- 
cussion, was  adopted  with  eutire  unanimity. 

The  sole  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is  "to 
encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment."    The  constitution  also  declares  that  the  society  will  not 

only  cooperate  with  other 
organizations  in  circulating 
the  Scriptures  throughout 
the  "United  States  and  their 
territories,  but  that  it  will, 
"according  to  its  ability,  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  other 
countries, whether  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  or  Pagan." 
These  declarations  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the 
society  have  never  been 
changed,  and  for  seventy-six  years  this  beneficent  work,  inaugurated 
under  such  promising  auspices,  has  been  sustained  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  devout  and  generous  lovers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  until 
the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  issued,  in  many  languages  and 
dialects,  exceeds  fifty-five  millions.    If  we  glance  at  its  work  in  the 
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United  States,  we  find  that,  early  in  its  history,  the  society  began  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  It  has  published  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Dakota,  the  New 
Testamont  in  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Ojibwa,  and  Muskokee,  and  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  society  furnished  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volumes  to  the  soldiers  of  both  the  Tiiion  and  the  Confederate 
armies.  It  has  expended  large  sums  in  placing  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  immigrants  from  various  lands,  as  they  reach  uur  shores 
Through  its  auxiliaries  and  colporteurs  it  has  four  times  made  a  general 
canvass  of  the  United  States,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  supply- 
ing all  who,  being  found  destitute,  were  willing  to  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  with  or  without,  price. 

In  foreign  lands  the  society  conducts  its  work  in  full  and  friendly 
cooperation  with  the  missionary  societies  of  various  Christian  denomi- 
nations. Among  the  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures  prepared  by 
the  society,  the  most  important  are  those  into  the  Arabic  and  Turk- 
ish languages,  which,  it  is  stated,  may  be  read,  the  former  bv  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  latter  by  thirty 
millions.  It  has  made  large  expenditures  in  preparing  the  Scriptures 
for  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Zulus,  and  many 
others  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  while  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Gil- 
bert Islands,  and  various  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
received  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective  languages  from  the  presses 
of  the  society.  In  Mexico  and  South  America,  also,  its  work  has  been 
extensive  for  many  years,  and  is  still  expanding. 

The  prosecution  of  a  work  so  vast  has  called  for  liberal  gifts  from 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  upon  these  friends 
the  society  is  still  dependent.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  it  has  always 
held  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  leading  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
Many  have  given  to  its  work  wise  counsels  and  self-sacrificing  labors 
for  successive  years,  and  many  have  expressed  their  interest  in  its 
beneficent  designs  by  generous  legacies.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
impressive  proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  society  is  held  by 
its  friends  residing  in  the  city  of  New-York,  is  found  in  their  hestow- 
ment  of  special  contributions  for  the  erection  of  the  Bible  House  on 
Astor  Place,  which  has  for  forty  years  been  the  center  of  its  opera- 
tions. Here  are  its  presses,  which  print  eight  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
every  minute  of  every  working  day  of  the  year:  here  its  depository, 
from  which  the  Word  of  Life  is  sent  to  all  portions  of  the  globe;  here 
its  valuable  library  of  more  than  forty-seven  hundred  volumes,  con- 
taining, among  other  valuable  books,  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  and  dialects.  The 
board  of  managers  of  the  society  consists  of  thirty-six  laymen,  one 
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fourth  of  whom  retire  from  office  each  year,  but  are  reeligible.  The 
number  of  elected  managers  since  the  society  was  organized  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Of  many  other  matters  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  will  forbid  mention,  but  we  may  not  omit,  in  concluding,  to 
state  that  the  following  persons  have  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
society  since  its  organization :  the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  Hon.  John 
Jay,  Hon.  Richard  Varick,  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Hon.  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  Luther  Bradock,  James  Lenox,  William  H. 
Allen,  LL.  D.,  8.  Wells  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huysen, and  Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  LL,  D.  Portraits  of  the  first 
seven  of  these  distinguished  men,  and  of  President  Williams  and 
John  Pintard,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  manager's  room  in  the  Bible 
House,  as  well  as  other  portraits  of  honored  officers  of  the  society. 


THE  COOPER  UNION 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  for  the 
free  education  of  the  people,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues,  and  extends  from  Seventh  to  Eighth  streets.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  incorporated  and  built  by  him  in  1857. 
The  six  original  trustees,  to  whom  by  the  charter  and  trust  deed  were 
committed  the  operation  and  management  of  the  institution,  were  Peter 
Cooper,  Edward  Cooper,  Wilson  Gr.  Hunt,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  John  E. 
Parsons,  and  Daniel  F.  Tiemann.  Peter  Cooper  died  on  April  4, 1883, 
and  Wilson  Gk  Hunfr  on  December  7,  1892.  The  Cooper  Union  build- 
ing is  of  brownstone,  plain  and  massive  in  appearance,  rhomboidal 
in  shape,  and  seven  stories  high.  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
was  $630,000,  but  since  then  more  than  $400,000  have  been  spent  for 
additions  and  improvements.  It  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $300,000. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  institution  are  about  $50,000  a  year, 
which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  rents  of  stores  and  offices  in  the 
building,  and  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund.  Its  object  is  to 
afford  free  education  in  science  and  art  to  persons  of  both  sexes.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  library  containing  about  forty  thousand  vol- 
umes, consisting  of  works  of  reference,  scientific  works,  books  on  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  arts,  history  and  general  literature.  There 
are  on  file  over  five  hundred  newspapers  and  magazines,  foreign  and 
domestic.  The  daily  average  attendance  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  It  is  open  on  week-days  from  8  A.  m.  to  10  p.  M.,  and  on 
Sundays,  from  October  to  May,  from  12  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  library  is  a  complete  set  of  both  the 
old  and  new  reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  are  consulted  yearly 
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by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Each  volume  lias  been  carefully  iu. 
dexed,  making  the  collection  invaluable  for  reference.  The  evening 
schools  of  science  and  art  are  attended  by  nearly  two  thousand 
students  annually,  mostly  from  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of 
the  city.  None  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  to  the  scientific  classes  but 
not  to  the  evening  art-classes,  with  the  exception  of  perspec!  ive  and 
architectural  drawing,  as  a  special  art-scliool  is  provided  for  women  in 
the  day.  The  instruction  in  the  scientific  department  embraces  a  verv 
full  and  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  applied  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elementary 
and  analytical  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  and  electrical  measure- 
ments. To  those  who  have  finished  the  regular  five  years'  course,  the 
Cooper  medal  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  are  granted.  The 
degrees  of  civil  engineer  and  mechanical  engineer  are  granted  to 
graduates  of  the  institution  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  an 
examining  board  that  the  degree  is  merited.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  elocution,  in  oratory,  and  iu  debating.  There  is  u,  class 
for  women  in  telegraphy,  and  also  one  in  stenography  and  type-writ- 
iDg.  The  woman's  art-school  gives  gratuitous  instruction  to  about 
four  hundred  persons  yearly.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
oil-painting  in  still  life  and  portraits,  drawing  from  life,  antique  and 
elementary  casts,  photo-crayon,  photo-color,  retouching  of  negatives, 
pen-and-ink  illustration,  normal  drawing  and  designing.  The  base- 
ment of  the  Union  is  occupied  by  a  large  hall,  in  which  have  taken 
place  nearly  all  the  great  and  famous  political  meetings  held  in  New- 
York  since  the  year  1860,  lending  a  national  historic  importance  to  it. 
Every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter  months,  free  lectures  arc 
given  in  this  hall  by  prominent  lecturers  on  travels,  physical,  domes- 
tic, political,  social,  and  applied  sciences,  art,  geography,  literature,  etc 
The  fundamental  basis  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  laid  down  in  the 
following  principles :  First,  that  the  details  of  the  institution  in  all 
the  departments  should  be  arranged  with  especial  reference  to  the  in- 
tellectual wants  and  improvement  of  the  working-classes ;  and,  second, 
that  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  first  principle,  all  inter- 
ference with  the  plan  or  objects  of  other  existing  institutions  in  this 
city  should  be  avoided.  Since  its  foundation  it  has  demonstrated  <<n 
a  large  scale  the  great  uses  of  practical  schools  of  science  and  art,  by 
transf erring  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
unproductive  or  servile  employments  to  which  they  would  inevitably 
have  fallen,  to  the  higher  plane  of  skilled  artisans  and  original 
designers,  or  teachers  iu  the  workshops  and  schools  of  the  country. 
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As  engineers,  architects,  builders,  foremen  of  machine-shops,  teachers 
of  engraving,  painting,  drawing,  designers  for  large  firms,  illustrators 
for  periodicals,  and  even  as  professors  in  the  higher  departments  of 
science,  it  can  point  to  its  pupils  all  over  this  country.  They  return 
the  cost  of  their  gratuitous  education  a  thousandfold  to  the  country, 
in  the  superior  direction  they  give  to  its  productive  energies,  and  in 
the  moral  tone  they  diffuse  among  the  people. 


IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

The  New- York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  is  a  charitable  society,  duly  incorporated,  and  exercising  its 
functions  the  year  round.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  working-classes  and  the  laboring 
poor.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New-York  city.  The  asso- 
ciation was  formally  incorporated  in  December,  1848,  under  "An  Act 
for  the  Incorporation  of  Benevolent,  Charitable,  Scientific  and  Mission- 
ary Societies,"  chapter  319  of  the  laws  of  New- York,  passed  April  12, 
1848;  but  the  annals  show  that  the  society  itself  came  into  existence 
five  years  previously,  viz.,  in  January,  1843.  The  name  and  title  of 
the  society,  as  known  in  the  law,  is  "  The  New- York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor."  The  particular  business  and 
objects  of  the  association  are  the  elevation  of  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  indigent,  and,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  these  ob- 
jects, the  relief  of  their  necessities.  It  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  It 
knows  no  race,  religion,  or  nationality.  It  maintains  a  Harlem  branch, 
and  covers  the  entire  city  from  the  Battery  to  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  street. 

Public  baths  are  conducted  during  every  day  of  the  year  at  the 
People's  Bath-house,  9  Centre  Market  Place,  at  five  cents  each.  The 
number  of  last  year's  bathers  was  80,135.  A  People's  Seaside  Home 
is  maintained  at  West  Coney  Island,  where  ocean  parties,  composed 
of  mothers  and  children  of  worthy  working  people,  are  provided  with 
fresh-air  excursions,  surf  bathing,  and  substantial  meals,  free  of  cost, 
and  where  a  term  of  rest  and  recreation  is  given  to  poor  women  and 
children.  Number  of  last  year's  beneficiaries,  21,446.  A  Children's 
Convalescent  Home,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  ailing,  crippled,  and 
convalescent  children,  is  supported  throughout  the  year  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Atlantic  Highlands.  The  membership  fees  of  the  association  are  as 
follows:  life  membership,  $250;  patron,  per  annum,  $25;  annual 
membership,  $10  per  annum.    The  board  of  managers  consists  of 
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thirty  members,  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  and  the  officers  consist  of 
a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  one  treasurer,  one  secretary,  one 
counsel  for  tho  association,  and  (im:  general  agent,  also  elected 
annually.  The  work  of  the  association  is  divided  into  departments, 
each  department  represented  by  a  proper  head.  They  all  administer 
to  the  primal  needs  of  the  struggling  poor.  Tho  following  departments 
divide  the  work,  namely:  first,  the  department  of  finance;  second,  liie 
department  of  temporary  relief ;  third,  the  department  of  dwellings; 
fourth,  the  department  of  food  supply  ;  fifth,  the  department  of  schools 
and  institutions  ;  sixth,  the  department  of  hygiene.  Fach  department 
is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  five  members.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
department  is  the  president  of  the  board,  and  at  the  head  of  each  of  the 
others  one  of  the  five  vice-presidents.  A  few  explanatory  remarks  arc 
necessary  to  bo  made  with  reference  to  each  of  these  divisions. 

First.  The  Department  of  Finance.  To  this  department  is  intrusted 
the  collection  and  management  of  all  the  funds  of  the  association. 

Second.  The  Department  of  Temporary  Relief.  This  department  deals 
with  all  applications  for  assistance,  from  whatever  source  they  come 
Its  work  includes  temporary  relief  to  the  'worthy  poor  in  their  dwell- 
ings, anil  tho  improvement  and  elevation  of  their  home  life,  the 
furnishing  of  meals  and  lodgings  to  the  indigent,  and  the  finding  and 
supplying  of  employment. 

Third.  Tho  Department  of  Dwellings.  To  this  department  is  com- 
mitted the  whole  question  of  supervising  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
tenement-houses,  the  planning  and  building  of  model  dwellings,  and 
of  promoting  the  formation  of  sound  cooperative  building  societies. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Food  Supply.  This  department  under- 
takes, in  every  practicable  way,  to  spread  among  the  people  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  economic  selection,  purchase,  and  preparation 
of  food,  and  can  in  its  discretion  establish  cooking-schools  and  diet- 
kitchens. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Schools  and  Institutions.  This  department 
gives  its  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  children  and  young 
people,  with  special  reference  to  those  forms  of  training  which  are  not 
provided  by  the  municipal  authorities,  such  as  free  kindergartens  and 
sewing-schools. 

Sixth.  The  Department  of  Hygiene  This  department  specially  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  bearing  of  light,  air,  and  water  upon  I  he  health 
of  the  poor.  The  people's  baths  and  the  fresh-air  work  of  the  society 
come  under  this  head. 

Attached  to  the  department  of  temporary  relief  is  a  night  office  and  a 
sewing  bureau,  the  functions  of  which  are  as  follows:  The  night  office 
is  open  on  week-days  from  5  till  12  v.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  fn.m  fi  till 
12  p.m.    It  offers  an  opportunity  for  safe  reference  to  persons  a.-- 
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costed  at  night,  on  the  street  or  at  their  homes,  by  alms-seekers  who 
ask  money  for  food  and  shelter.  It  is  controlled  by  a  competent 
officer  who  investigates  the  circumstances  of  all  applicants  for  relief, 
and  aids  those  found  worthy,  by  meals,  lodgings,  and  employment. 
Many  unfortunates  are  thus  uplifted  and  encouraged.  The  sewing 
bureau  provides  instant  employment  for  the  women  of  distressed 
families  when  work  ceases  for  the  men.  It  offers  a  practical  form  of 
work  to  poor  women  as  a  self-respecting  aid  to  support. 

The  number  of  last  year's  beneficiaries  was  38,227.  There  were 
22,031  visits  made  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  3365  consultation  cases 
disposed  of,  temporary  or  permanent  work  obtained  for  1255,  818 
friendless  applicants  relieved,  516  sanitary  inspections  made,  1000 
wood-yard  tickets  given  out,  16,000  yards  of  material  used  in  the  sew- 
ing bureau,  5400  cheap  garments  sold  at  cost  to  the  poor,  7000  gar- 
ments made  up,  and  2000  orders  for  sewing  distributed;  besides 
groceries,  coal,  shoes,  meals,  lodgings,  and  provisions  to  a  large  extent 
given  to  worthy  people,  and  ninety-three  frauds  exposed. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1893  are  as  follows :  President, 
John  Paton ;  vice-presidents,  William  E.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  Henry  E.  Crampton,  M.  D.,  James  A.  Scrymser,  William  G. 
Hamilton;  treasurer,  Warner  Van  Norden  ;  secretary,  George  Calder; 
counsel  to  the  board,  John  L.  Cadwalader ;  general  agent,  Francis  S. 
Longworth. 


SOCIETY  FOR  TEE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

The  founder  and  first  president  of  the  parent  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  America,  was  Henry  Bergh.  In 
the  year  1862,  Mr.  Bergh  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  while  there  witnessed  many  acts  of  cruelty  in- 
flicted upon  helpless  animals  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia.  He  inter- 
fered on  several  occasions  in  behalf  of  the  animals,  and  but  for  his 
official  position  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  severely  dealt  with. 
While  in  London,  on  his  way  back  to  America,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  gave  him  much  information  on 
the  operations  of  that  society,  and  greatly  interested  him  in  the  work 
of  animal  protection.  On  his  arrival  at  home,  he  set  to  work  to  organ- 
ize a  similar  society  in  this  country.  The  proposition  was  so  novel 
that  he  met  with  very  little  encouragement.  He  persisted,  however, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  interesting  many  well-known  citizens  in  the 
work.  On  February  8,  1866,  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Clinton  Hall, 
on  cruelties  to  which  animals  are  constantly  subjected  even  in  civilized 
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countries.  His  lecture  was  warmly  received,  and  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  offers  of  assistance  were  i'reely  made.  The  publicity 
given  to  the  lecture  by  the  press  aroused  public  sentiment,  and  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  was  passed  April  10,  LStib,  by  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
Xew-York.  Among  the  charter  members  were  the  following  well- 
known  representative  citizens:  John  T.  Hoffman,  Henry  Crinnell, 
J.J.  Astor,  Jr.,  George  Bancroft,  Khepard  Knapp,  James  T.  Brady, 
John  A.  Dix,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  James  Brown,  Horatio  I 'otter, 
Thomas  II.  Taylor,  Krustus  Brooks,  Charles  P.  Daly,  Moses  Taylor, 
George  T.  Trimble,  John  D.  Wolfe,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Peter  Cooper! 
Francis  B.  Cutting,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  Van  Buren,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Daniel  Parish,  John  J.  Cisco,  A.  Oakey  Hall,  John  MeCloskey, 
William  C.  Bryant,  Edward  G.  Steele,  Horace  Greeley,  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
gles,  James  Lenox,  August  Belmont,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  William  H. 
Webb,  James  Gallatin,  Harper  Brothers,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S. 
Roosevelt,  Alexander  Stuart,  D.  C.  Kingsland,  James  W.  Cerard, 
Joseph  P.  Beach,  George  T.  Olyphant,  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Henry  Clews, 
Archibald  Russell,  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  John  A.  Kennedy,  Daniel 
Carpenter,  George  W.Dilks,  Charles  Aildoms,  George  Griswold,  Simeon 
Draper,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Andrew  Warner,  Alexander  T.  Stewart, 
Daniel  Butterfield,  A.  C.  Kingsland,  K.  A.  Washburn,  M.  S.  Beach,  John 
D.  Jones,  Frank  Leslie,  William  Coventry,  H.  Wuddell,  Charles  A. 
Bristed,  Thomas  C.  Acton,  William  MeMurniy,  James  Leonard, 
Abram  D.  Russel,  Henry  Bergh. 

A  meeting  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  was  held  on  Monday, 
April  122,  lStiti,  in  Clinton  Hall,  and  at  that  meeting  the  first  society 
for  the  protection  of  animals  in  this  country  was  organized.  The 
purpose  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  its  title,  was  to  provide 
effective  means  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  all  laws  whieh  then  were  or  might 
thereafter  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  animals,  and  to  secure  In- 
lawful  means  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  all  persons  found  violating 
such  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  at  that  time  no  laws  on  the 
statute-books  to  prevent  and  punish  cruelty  to  animals.  April 
lHiij,  Mr.  Bergh  succeeded  in  having  the  first  specific  law  passed  for 
the  protection  of  animals,  in  the  following  language:  "  Kvery  person 
who  shall  by  his  act  or  neglect  maliciously  kill,  maim,  wound,  injure, 
torture,  or  cruelly  beat  any  horse,  mule,  cow,  cattle,  slice].,  or  other 
animal,  belonging  to  himself  or  another,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  This  act  was  amended  April 
V2,  lsiiT,  by  an  "act  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelly  to 
animals,"  embodying  provisions  which  wro  omitted  in  the  previous 
act.  These  laws  have  been  from  time  to  time  amended,  until  now  there 
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is  hardly  a  phase  of  cruelty  which  the  society  has  not  the  legal  power 
to  prevent.  The  legal  definition  of  the  word  "  animal"  now  includes 
every  living  creature,  except  members  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
word  "torture"  or  "cruelty"  includes  every  act,  omission,  or  neglect 
whereby  unjustifiable  physical  pain  or  death  is  caused  or  permitted. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is 
now  one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  country,  and  its  authority 
is  everywhere  respected.  The  police  officers  of  the  society  wear  a 
distinctive  uniform  and  patrol  the  streets  by  day  and  by  night.  They 
have  full  power  to  arrest  and  prosecute  offenders  against  the  laws 
relating  to  animals.  In  addition  to  the  uniformed  force,  over  three 
.  hundred  special  agents,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  having  the  same  authority  as  the  former,  are  engaged  in 
enforcing  the  laws  against  cruelty.  The  society  has  several  ambulances 
for  the  removal  of  injured,  sick,  or  otherwise  disabled  animals ;  appli- 
ances for  the  rescue  of  drowning  animals,  and  animals  which  have 
fallen  into  excavations ;  and  a  patrol  wagon  which  carries  with  it  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  medicines  for  first  aid  to  injured  animals  that 
may  be  found  upon  the  streets.  The  official  organ  of  the  society  is 
"  Our  Animal  Friends,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  has  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
society  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity  to  all  living  creatures. 
Through  the  influence  and  example  of  the  parent  society,  laws  for  the 
protection  of  animals  have  been  enacted  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  kindred  organizations  have  been  formed  to  enforce  them.  The 
latter  have  adopted  the  device  of  the  parent  society. 

The  officers  of  the'society  for  1893  are :  President,  John  P.  Haines ; 
vice-presidents,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Benjamin  D.  Hicks,  Eev.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan Dix,  Frederic  Gallatin,  William  C.  Schermerhorn,  Alfred  Wagstaff, 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  John  Olaflin,  Parke  Godwin;  executive  committee, 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Benjamin  T>.  Hicks,  Charles  Lanier,  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Arthur  B.  Claflin,  George  G.  Haven,  Horace 
Russell,  Edward  A.  Hammond,  George  G.  DeWitt,  James  Grant 
"Wilson,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Frederick  W. 
Vanderbilt,  and  William  Fahnestock.  The  headquarters  of  the  society 
for  the  present  are  at  10  East  Twenty-second  street,  New -York. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

The  New-York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
came  into  existence  under  the  following  circumstances :  In  1874,  in  a 
miserable  little  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  a  tenement-house  of  New- 
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York  city,  a  dying  woman  lay  in  the  last  stages  nf  consumption.  A 
charitable  lady  visited  her,  and  inquired  what  assistance  could  lie  af- 
forded. The  sufferer  replied,  "  J[y  time  is  short,  hut  I  cannot  die  in 
peace  while  the  miserable  girl  whom  they  call  Alary  Ellen  is  beiu"- 
beaten,  day  and  night,  by  her  stepmother,  next  door  In  mv  room." 
She  then  stated  that  the  screams  of  the  child  were  heard  repeatedly, 
and  that  it  was  kept  locked  up,  and  that  this  had  been  so  I'm- months. 
Prompted  by  the  natural  instinct  of  humanity,  the  lady  first  sought 
the  aid  of  the  police,  but  she  was  told  that  it  was  neeessary  to  fur- 
nish evidence  before  the  arrest  could  be  made.  "Unless  you  can  prove 
that  an  offense  has  been  committed,  we  cannot  interfere,  and  all  you 
know  is  hearsay."  She  next  went  to  several  benevolent  societies  in  the 
city,  whose  object  it  was  to  care  for  children,  and  asked  their  interfer- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  child.  The  reply  was,  "If  the  child  is  legally 
brought  to  us,  and  is  a  proper  subject,  we  will  take  it,  otherwise  we 
cannot  act  in  the  matter."  She  then  cnnsultod  several  excellent  char- 
itable genth  mien  as  to  what  she  should  do.  They  replied,  "  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child,  and  you  might 
get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  did  so,  as  parents  are  proverbially  the 
best  guardians  of  their  own  children."  Finally,  in  despair,  and  with 
the  piteous  appeals  of  the  dying  woman  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she 
said, I  will  make  one  more  effort  to  save  this  child.  There  is  one 
man  in  this  city  who  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  crv  nf  the 
helpless,  and  who  has  spent  his  life  in  just  this  work  for  the  benefit  of 
unoffending  animals.  I  will  go  to  Henry  Bergh."  She  went,  and  the 
rescue  of  little  Mary  Ellen  followed,  by  oilicers  connected  with  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  which 
Mr.  Bergh  was  president.  The  woman,  whose  name  was  ( 'm molly,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the  child  was  provided  with 
a  home,  and  is  to-day  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  young  fanner  in  the 
middle  of  the  State,  and  the  mother  of  a  happy  family. 

Owing  to  the  public  attention  which  was  attracted  to  this  case,  com- 
plaints of  physical  suffering  inflicted  upon  children  poured  in  upon 
Air.  Bergh  from  every  quarter,  and  he  soon  found  that  it  interfered 
materially  with  the  work  of  his  own  admirable  institution.  A  meeting 
of  citizens  was  called  by  him  on  the  subject,  which  resulted  in  tin-  in- 
corporation nf  the  New -York  Society  for  the  Prevention  nf  (  Yuelty  to 
Children,  under  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  nf  this  Stale  I'm-  that 
purpose  in  lS7o.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  are  as  follows: 
John  I).  Wright,  Henry  Bergh,  Ethridge  T.  <  Jerry,  Benjamin  TI.  Field, 
William  L.  Jenkins,  .John  Howard  Wright,  Ferdinand  de  Luca,  Sin- 
clair Tmisey,  William  M.  Yermilye,  Thomas  C.  Acton,  Charles  llaight, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  Benjamin  II.  Sherman,  Richard  h\  Hainev,  .hunes 
Stokes,  William  11.  Webb,  Frederic  de  Peysfer,  and  Harmon  Hen- 
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dricks.  John  D.  Wright  was  the  first  president.  Upon  his  death  in 
1879  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor.  .  The 
work  has  extended  so  largely  that  now,  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  in  nearly  a  hundred  cities  and  towns,  and  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  South  America,  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada,  similar 
societies  exist,  forming  an  immense  network  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting children  in  their  rights,  and  preventing  their  abuse  and  degra- 
dation. The  work  of  the  society  at  its  outset  is  well  set  forth  by  the 
president  in  its  tenth  annual  report,  as  follows : 

Impecunious  parents  drove  theni  from  iheir  miserable  homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  beg  and  steal.  They  were  trained  as  acrobats  at  the  risk  oil  life  and 
limb,  and  beaten  cruelly  if  they  failed.  They  were  sent  at  night  to  procure  liquor  for 
parents  too  drunk  to  venture  themselves  into  the  streets.  They  were  drilled  in  juve- 
nile operas  and  song-and-danee  variety  business  until  their  voices  were  cracked,  their 
growth  stunted,  and  their  health  permanently  mined  by  exposure  and  want  of  rest. 
Numbers  of  young  Italians  were  imported  by  padroni  under  promises  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn, and  then  sent  out  on  the  streets  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  to  peddle  flowers 
and  small  wares  to  the  passers-by,  and  too  often  as  a,  cover  for  immorality.  Their  sur- 
roundings were  those  of  vice,  profanity,  and  obscenity.  Their  only  amusements  were 
the  dance-halls,  the  cheap  lli.eai.ers  and  museums,  and  Um  saloons.  Their  acquain- 
tances were  those  hardened  in  sin,  and  both  boys  and  girls  soon  became  adepts  in 
crime,  and  entered  unhesitatingly  on  the  downward  path.  Beaten  and  abused  at  home, 
treated  worse  than  animals,  no  other  result  could  be  expected.  In  the  prisons,  to  which 
sooner  or  later  these  unhappy  children  gravitated,  there  was  no  separation  of  them 
from  hardened  criminals.  Their  previous  education  in  vice  rendered,  them  apt  schol- 
ars in  the  school  of  crime,  and  they  ripened  into  criminals  as  they  advanced  in  years. 

Its  eighteenth  annual  report  shows  that  during  that  number  of 
years  of  its  existence  69,737  complaints  have  been  received  and  inves- 
tigated, involving  the  care  and  custody 
of  over  209,000  children;  24,581  cases 
have  been  prosecuted,  23,947 convictions 
secured,  and  36,359  children  rescued  aud 
relieved.  During  the  year  1892,  7994 
complaints  were  received  and  investi- 
gated, 3299  prosecuted,  3250  convicted, 
and  3726  children  rescued  and  relieved 
from  destitution  and  vicious  surround- 
ings. The  reception-rooms  have  shel- 
tered, fed,  and  clothed  1801  children, 
and  2233  cases  have  been  investigated 
at  the  request  of  the  police  justices  aud 
courts.  These  cases  involved  applica- 
tions for  the  commitment  of  3659  chil- 
dren ;  1847  of  these  were  committed, 
and  1812  found  to  be  improper  cases,— thus  saving  to  the  city  and 
county  of  New-York,  at  the  per  capita  allowance  of  $104  per  year 
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for  each  year  the  children  remained  therein,  the  total  sum  of  ^lss;44s. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  police  justices,  the  society  has  been  able 
to  collect  from  the  parents  of  children  n.mniitted  to  institutions, 
$777;!."),  and  that  amount  has  been  paid  over  to  the  respective  insti- 
tutiims,  to  be  credited  to  the  city  and  county  of  New-York. 

The  society  has  been  most  active  in  procuring  proper  legislation  on 
the  subject,  and  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code  relating  to  children 
have  been  copied  by  many  legislatures  throughout  the  United  .States, 
and  furnish  the  basis  of  the  laws  under' which  these  various  societies 
act.  It  has  recently,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  its  patrons,  and  notnblv 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  its  founders,  constructed  a  large  building  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  which  is  the  largest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being  seven  stories  in  height. 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry  is  still  president  of  the  society. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE    THEATERS    OF    NEW- YORK 

/JJuis^l  HE  actual  genesis  of  the  New- York  theater  has  been  sup- 
posed  by  some  authorities  to  be  almost  mythical.  All  that 
nas  ^een  known  hitherto  on  the  subject,  according  to  the 
jj  m0st  accurate  and  painstaking  of  the  chroniclers  of  the 
early  American  stage,  is  "  that  a  regularly  organized  theatrical  com- 
pany played  in  New-York  as  early  as  1732."  Although  we  have  been 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  pieces  they  performed,  as  well  as  to  other 
particulars,  still  we  have  an  inkling  as  to  the  locality  in  the  city  where 
they  may  have  acted,  from  a  tradition  which  tells  us  that "  the  earliest 
theatricals  in  New-York  were  in  a  store  on  Cruger's  wharf,  near  Old 
Slip,  where  a  number  of  young  men  used  to  amuse  themselves  with  ama- 
teur performances."  That  there  was  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
the  theater  in  the  minds  of  early  New-Yorkers  is  unquestionable,  as 
evidenced  by  the  attempted  action  of  the  authorities  on  no  less  than 
three  occasions,  in  1750, 1753,  and  1761.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Manhattan  Island,  ran  in  a  different  groove  altogether.  They,  as  well 
as  the  sprinkling  of  French  Huguenots  and  English  Puritans,  who  con- 
stituted the  population  of  New  Amsterdam,  were  chiefly  a  simple, 
frugal,  and  pious  people  whose  principal  thoughts  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  trading  and  agriculture.  The  mimic  war  of  the  stage  would 
most  likely  have  been  unheeded  in  the  presence  of  the  real  battles 
waged  with  Indians  and  the  troubles  occasioned  by  rival  English  and 
Swedish  settlers  along  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers. 

The  amusements  of  the  Dutch  colonists  were  as  primitive  as  their 
lives.  An  occasional  game  of  bowls,  and  a  dance  in  the  gloaming,  on 
holidays,  around  the  May-pole  set  up  ou  "  the  Plain,"  now  known  as 
Bowling  Green,  constituted  the  principal  pleasures  of  a  community 
who  retired  at  sunset.  The  only  declamations  listened  to  by  them  were 
the  theological  discourses  of  the  "domine,"  or,  perchance,  the  ha- 
rangues of  some  embryonic  Jacob  Leisler.  The  British  occupation  of 
1664  changed  matters  somewhat.    New-York's  population  began  to  in- 
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elude  more  of  the  official  ami  leisure  class,  who  were  not  only  freer  in 
their  ways,  but  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  England  under 
the  last  two  Stuart  kings,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  with  the  plays  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Restoration  dramatists.  There  were  also  more  profes- 
sional men,  attorneys,  physicians,  surgeons,  mid  schoolmasters,  who 
had  received  a  liberal  education  for  those  seventeenth-eenturv  days, 
fuller  the  auspices  of  Governor  Francis  Lovelace,  a  race-track  was 
established  at  Hempstead.  There  were  also  pleasure-groves,  Mich  as 
Adam  Van  Denbcrg's  Garden.  But  it  required  many  years  to  have  the 
drama  acclimatized,  and  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a  comparatively  unknown  quantity  in 
the  city  of  New-York. 

AVilliam  Smith,  in  his  "History  of  the  Province  of  New-York," 
makes  no  allusion  to  a  theater  on  Manhattan  Island,  although  he  writes 
that  "  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  social  places  on  the  continent.  The 
men  collect  themselves  into  weekly  evening  chilis.  The  ladies  in  winter 
are  frequently  entertained,  either  at  concerts  of  music  or  assemblies, 
aud  make  a  very  good  appearance."  From  the*  above  ami  similar  evi- 
dence one  might  be  forced  to  believe  that  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  occupation  by  the  Butch  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dramatic  dialogues  in  accompaniment  of  an  occasional 
puppet-show  and  the  efforts  of  the  few  amateur  actors  who  met  in  -ta 
store  on  Cruger's  wharf,"  all  matters  theatrical  were  more  or  less  repu- 
diated by  tho  phlegmatic  but  business-minded  primitive  inhabitants 
of  New-York.  Yet  there  had  been  acting  going  on  in  New- York  city 
before  17:12,  the  period  assigned  by  Seilhamor  as  the  time  when  "a 
regularly  organized  theatrical  company*'  first  played  in  New-York; 
and,  furthermore,  a  " Play  House"  did  probably  exist  there  before 
October,  1733.  An  interesting  discovery  recently  made  by  Thomas.). 
McKee  leads  us  to  an'  altogether  different  view,  in  some  respeets,  of 
the  beginning  of  tho  drama  on  Manhattan  Island  from  thai  pre- 
viously entertained  by  Daly,  Dunlap,  Ireland,  Seilhamer,  and  W'eniyss. 

The  first  actor  who  ever  played  in  America  was  Anthony  Aston,  and 
he  did  s.i,  before  the  year  1731,  in  New- York  city  and  elsewhere  on  this 
continent.  In  "The  Fool's  Opera;  or,  The  Taste  of  the  Age,  written 
by  Mat.  Medley,  and  Performed  by  His  <  ompany,"  Mr.  McKee  found 
the  fact  stated  above  to  be  certainly  inferred  from  that  octavo  brochure 
of  twenty-two  pages,  which  was  published  in  17:11  by  T.  Payne,  at  the 
Crown  in  Paternoster  How,  London,  and  the  author  of  which  was 
Anthony  Aston,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Mat.  Medley."  At  the  end 
of  this  extremely  rare  little  volume  —  which  is  decorated  with  a  fron- 
tispiece, rudely  cut  on  wood,  depicting  *' Mr.  Aston,  sen.,  Mr.  A-i.-n, 

jun..  Mrs.  Motteux,  Mrs.  Smith,"  res;  lively,  in  the  diameters  of 

-  Poet,  Fool,  Lady,  Maid"— are  eight  pages  of  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life, 
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etc.,  of  Mr.  Anthony  Aston,  Commonly  call'd  Tony  Aston.  Written 

by  Himself:           —   —   Now  All  Alive."    In  this  Aston  describes 

himself  as  "a  Gentleman,  Lawyer,  Poet,  Actor,  Soldier,  Sailor,  Excise- 
man, Publican  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  New- York,  East  and 

"West  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia  (on  both  sides 
Cheesapeek,)  North  and 
South  Carolina,  South 
Florida,  Bahamas,  Ja- 
maica, Hispaniola,  and 
often  a  Coaster  by  all  the 
same."  Then  he  tells  of 
his  first  theatrical  experi- 
ence in  London,  when  he 
"  went  to  see  Dogget  make 
comical  Faces  in  the  two 
last  Acts,"  and  how  later 
he  "went  into  the  Old 
Play-house  and  suc- 
ceeded in  many  Charac- 
ters," and  "  traveled  with 
Mr.  Cash,  Dogget,  Booker, 
Mins."  Also  of  his  voy- 
age to  Jamaicainthe  ship 
Diligence,  and  after  leav- 
ing that  West  Indian 
island  of  being  "Casta- 
way in  the  Ghilph,  on  the 
South  Sandof  Port  Eoyal 
Harbour,  twenty  Leagues 
Southward  of  the  Har- 
bour of  Charles-Town  in 
South  Carolina " ;  and 
after  divers  "Horrors" 
how  he  "  arriv'd  in 
Charles-Town  full  of  .  . 
Shame,  Poverty,  Naked- 
ness and  Hunger,"  and 
soon  after  "turn'd  Player  and  Poet,  and  wrote  one  Play  on  the  subject 
of  the  Country."  Next,  how  after  being  wrecked  a  second  time  he  re- 
turned to  Charlestown,  where  he  "got  a  frank  Passage  for  New  York  a 
Board  a  Sloop  of  Wessel  Weasels*  Cobus  Kirstead,  Master,  but  being 
in  November,  the  Norwesters  blew  us  from  the  New-York  Coast." 
Then,  after  reaching  "Nanticoke  River,"  how  he  was  entertained  by 
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Justice  Hickes,  a  Quaker,  who  "lent  me,  Dick  ( >g]e1horp  and  Lewen 
(both  Passengers)  Horses  to  Newcastle  in  Philadelphia.  We  lay  at 
Story's  — enjoy'd — rode  through  Elizabeth-Town,  and  so  in  Packet  to 
New -York.  There  I  lighted  of  my  old  Acquaintance  Jack  Charlton, 
Fencing-Master, — and  Counsellor  Keigniour,  sometime  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  supply'd  mo  with  Business,— 'til!  I  had  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  that  brave,  honest,  unfortunate  Gentleman,  ('apt.  Henry 
Pullein,  whose  ship  (the  Fame)  was  burnt  in  the  Bermudas;  lie  (to  the 
best  of  his  Ability)  assisted  me— so  that  after  acting,  writing,  courting, 
fighting  that  Winter— My  kind  Captain  Davis,  in  his  Sloop  built  at 
Khode,  gave  me  free  Passage  for  Virginia.  Anthony  Aston, 

who  gives  us  many  other  details  than  those  quoted,  went  back  to 
England,  where  he  continued  in  the  profession  of  an  actor  till  he 
"set  up  his  Medley.''  From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is  clear  that 
Aston  was  before  17.11  in  New-York  city  "acting,"  and  either  gave 
there  a  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  character  of  the  "  Fool's  Opera," 
or  was  associated  with  other  players.  There  is  an  account  given  of 
this  first  known  actor  in  America  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Biographia 
Dramatica,"  by  Baker,  Reed,  and  Jones;  and  we  are  there  informed 
that  "he  was  bred  an  attorney;  but  having  a  smattering  of  humour, 
he  left  the  study  of  the  law  for  the  stage.  He  played  in  all  the  thea- 
tres in  London,  but  never  long  in  any  of  them,  being  of  too  flighty  a 
disposition  to  settle  anywhere.  His  way  of  living  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self and  family;  resorting  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  England 
with  his  Medley,  as  he  called  it,  which  was  composed  of  some  capital 
scenes  of  huniour  out  of  the  most  celebrated  plays.  His  company 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  son;  and  between  every  scene  a 
song  or  dialogue  of  his  own  was  sung  or  performed,  to  fill  up  the 
interval."  It  was  probably  it  dramatic  entertainment  of  that  kind 
with  which  about  17;>0  he  favored  New-Yorkers. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  "a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their 
dream"  in  the  year  17o(i,  when,  on  February  i2H,  appeared  in  the 
"Weekly  Post-boy"  the  announcement  that  there  had  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding week  "a  company  of  comedians  from  Philadelphia,  who,  we 
hear,  have  taken  a  convenient  room  for  their  purpose  in  one  of  the 
buildings  lately  belonging  to  the  lion.  Kip  Van  Dam,  deceased,  in 
Nassau  Street,  where  they  intend  to  perform  as  long  as  the  reason 
lasts,  provided  they  meet  with  suitable  encouragement."  On  March  5 
the  same- newspaper  published  the  following  advertisement,  the  lirst 
theatrical  one,  so  far  as  known,  that  was  ever  seen  in  a  New- York 
journal:  "By  his  Excellency's  Permission.  At  the  Theatre  in  Nas- 
sau Street,  This  Evening  wiil  be  presented  The  Historical  Tragedy  of 
'King  Richard  III.'  Wrote  originally  by  Shakespeare  and  altered  by 
Collcy  Cibber,  Esq.    Tickets  to  be  had  of  the  Printer  hereof.    I'itt,  ">*. 
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Gallery,  3s.  To  begin  precisely  at  Half  an  Hour  after  6  o'clock,  and 
no  person  to  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes."  The  first  theater  on 
Manhattan  Island  of  which  there  is  definite  information  was  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Nassau  street,  previously  known  as  Kip  street,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dutch  Church ;  and  in  a  room  that  would  barely 
hold  three  hundred  persons  the  New- York  Stage,  with  its  grand  tradi- 
tions, was  evolved.  The  managers  of  this  company,  the  first  positively 
known  to  America  of  whom  we  have  reliable  details,  were  Murray  and 
Kean.  The  stock  star,  who  bore  a  now  historic  name  in  dramatic 
annals,  was  Thomas  Kean.  Originally  a  writer  by  profession,  he 
became  the  first  Richard  III.  and  Captain  Macheath  on  the  American 
stage.  The  associate  leading  man  of  Kean  was  John  Tremain,  whilom 
a  cabinet-maker  by  trade ;  other  members  of  the  company  were  Wood- 
ham,  Jago,  Scott,  Leigh,  Smith,  Moore,  and  Marks,  Master  Murray, 
Misses  Osborne  and  George,  and  Mesdames  Taylor,  Osborne,  Leigh, 
and  Davis.  They  probably  comprised  all  the  "Thespians  of  home- 
made production  "  who  had  been  arrested  and  "  bound  over  to  their 
good  behavior "  the  year  before  in  Philadelphia,  in  consequence, 
as  the  recorder,  William  Allen,  said,  of  their  "  drawing  great  sums  ot 
money  from  weak  and  inconsiderate  persons  who  are  apt  to  be  fond 
of  such  entertainment,  though  the  performance  be  ever  so  mean." 

Benefits  were  begun  for  members  of  the  company  on  January  7, 
1751,  at  which  were  produced  various  plays  or  farces  by  Centlivre, 
Philips,  and  others,  in  addition  to  those  already  performed.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, although  she  had  two  benefits,  "  endeavoured  to  perform  her 
part  iu  a  worse  manner  than  she  was  capable,"  thereby  causing  it  to  be 
necessary  for  Mr.  Kean,  in  the  "  Post-boy,"  to  state  that  "  there  was 
no  falling  out  between  her  and  me."  But  shortly  after,  "by  the  ad- 
vice of  several  gentlemen  in  town  who  are  his  friends,"  he  deemed  it 
desirable  "  to  quit  the  stage,  and  follow  his  employment  of  writing, 
wherein  he  hopes  for  encouragement."  The  other  benefits  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  period,  Mr.  Jago  receiving  his,  "  as  he  has  never  had  a 
benefit  before,  and  is  just  out  of  prison  " ;  the  "  poor  Widow  Osborne r- 
hers,  because  she  had  "met  with  divers  late  Hardships  and  Misfor- 
tunes " ;  and  Mrs.  Davis  hers,  "  to  enable  her  to  buy  off  her  time."  At 
one  of  them  were  given  "  a  Harlequin  dance,  a  Pierot  dance,  and  the 
Drunken  Peasant,  all  by  a  gentleman  recently  from  London."  In  No- 
vember, 1750,  when  performances  were  being  given  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  the  management  announced  that  "the  house  being  new- 
floored  is  made  warm  and  comfortable,  besides  which  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies  may  cause  their  stoves  to  be  brought."  No  new  flooring  could, 
however,  save  the  company,  which  was  disbanded  on  July  8,  1751, 
and  the  lone  leading  man  of  the  Kean  and  Murray  combination  left, 
announcing  shortly  after  that  "John  Tremain,  having  declined  the 


By  a  Company  of  COMEDIANS, 

At  the  New-Theatre,  in  Najfau-Street, 

This  Evening,  being  the  i  jrh  of  Nmiemhcr,  will  be  prefented, 
(By  particular  Defire) 
An  Hiftorical  E/ay,  call'd, 

Kuig  RICHARD  III. 

CONTAINING 
The  Diftreflcs  and, Death ;of  King-Henry  the  Vlth  j  the  artful 
Acquifition  of  the  Crownrby  Crook-bacKd  Ridmrd  ;  the  Murder 
of '  the  two  young  Princes  in  the  Tower]";  and  die  memorable. 
Battle  .of  Bofworth-Fieldy  being  the  laft.  that  >ras, fought between 
the  Houfes.  of  Tork.2.iiA^LancaJier. 

Richard,  by  Mr.  Rigfy% 

King  Henry,  by  Mr.  Hdlam.  _ 

Prince  Edwar^  by  Mafter  L.HaUcmt. 

Duke  of  Yor^  by  Mafter  A.  Hallam, 

Ear]  of  'Richmond,  by  Mr.  Clark/on. 

Duke  ofBuckingbaml  by  Mr.  Mahne'. 

Duke  o'f  Norfolk,  '  by  Mr/  Miller'. 

Lord  Stanley,  by  Mr.  Singleton. 

Untenant*.  by  Mr.  £<■//. 

Cat<J!')\  by  Mr.  Aicock. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  by  Mrs." llallsm.- 

.Lady,  '^mmc,  by  Mrsr.  Adcoch 

Duthcfs  of  fir*,  by  Mo.7tgSjr.' 

To  which _will.be "added, 

A  Ballad  FARCE,  call'd, 

The  DEVIL  TO  PAT 


Sir  yo»«  Loveralet 

by 

Mr.  Aiiuk. 

j°v«>. 

by 

Mr.'.Wut 

BulUr, 

by 

Mr.  Mi.'W. 

Mr. 

Cvck, 

by 

Mr. 

by 

Mr. 

Ccnjiirfr, 

by 

Mr. .  CLtrlfat. 

AW/, 

by 

Mrs.  ^'.er*. 

by 

Mrs.  &«Av.. 

Lutict, 

by 

Mrs.  Clerk/on. 

by 

'Mil's 

PRICES:  BOX,,6/*P.I.T,  4./  GALLERY,  2/ 
No  Perfons  whateverito  be  admitted  behind  _the:Scenes. 

N.  B.    Gentlemen  and  Ladies  that  chufe  Tickets,  may  have  them 
et  Mr._  Parker'*  and  Mr.  Gainc'j  Priming-OJjices. 
Money  will  be  taken  at  the,  DOOR. 
To  begin  at  6  o'Clock. 
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stage,"  had  returned  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  oabinet-makin 
and  that  his  patrons  would  be  "  supplied  at  the  cheapest  rates '»  ' 
The  Nassau  Street  Theater  was  reopened  six  months  thereafter  b 
Robert  Upton,  who  arrived  from  England  before  the  winter  of  175 
He  had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  William  and  Lewis  Hallan 
with  "no  inconsiderable  sum''  of  money,  in  the  interests  of  their  coir 

pany  of  comedians,  "+ 
obtain  Permission  topei 
form,  erect  a  building 
■  and  settle  everything. 

For  the  Benefit  of  tbe  Poor  Instead  °f  doing  any 

_.  _      .  thing  of  the  kind,  "Ad 

.      .     Thurfday  Dece^rzo,  I7S3.  Vance  Agent"  Upton  no 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  NajfawStreet.  only  "quite  neglects 

This  Evening,       be  prefcnted,  the    bn<dne«c»    1^  m„ 

LOVE  for  LOVE:  Jhft^TK 

ployers  was  enabled  to 
become  the  bright  par- 
ticular star  of  "a  sett  ot 
pretenders,"  whowere  no 
less  than  some  of  the  re- 
united members  of  the 
"company  of  comedians 
from  Philadelphia,"  with 
John  Tremain,  actor  and 
cabinet-maker,  at  their 
head.  Upton  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the 
American  stage  on  the 
evening  of  December  26, 
1751.  He  assumed  the 
title  r61e  of  "Othello," 
and  thereby  presented  to 
an  American  audience 
the  second  Shakespear- 

into  dramatic  history  as  tne"nrst  OtheHo  Z  cZSy" 
continuedT  f  hlm/'S  Desd™<>™,  and  Tremain  as  Iago.  They 
when  U„t  !  T,8t  *he  Nassau  Street  Th«>ter  until  March  4,  1752, 
the  Al,™  °  ffY  Mtired  from  the>  st^e-  In  addition  to  most  of 
.  1  repertoire,  he  introduced  "Othello."  Tanbrugh's 


A'lfi  Pru.' 

End  of  Afl  i* 


by  Mr.  Rigby.' 

by  Mr.  BeU, 

by  Mr.  Singleton, 

by  Mr.  IJ.,11™. 

bf  Mr.  Cfcrkfon. 

by  Mr:  Miller. 
Mr.  Adcocfc. 

by  Mn.  H>IIim. 
by  Mn,  Rigby. 

by  Mr,.  ASorfc. 
by  Mut  Hillam. 
by   Mrs.  Ctokfon. 


,™  I*  Singing  bf  Mr.  Admh 
Ind  of  A&  if  Srnging  by  Mrs. 
In  A*;,/,  a  Hompipc  by  Mr 
End  of  A&  4/*,  a  Cantata  by  Mrs.  Ltvi. 

To  which  will  be  added,  a  BaUod  Farce,  called, 

FLORsf.  or,  Hob  in  the  Well. 


by  Mr.  Adcocfc! 

by  Mr.  Ckrkfcn. 

hy  Mjftw  L.  Hj1U->.- 

k»  Mr.  Milkr. 


-  ,  ■>  v,    mis.  tiirKJ0n. 

"°  "t"»«  »  be  Jmiued  belaud  lie  Secni. 
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"Provoked  Husband,"  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved,"  Warrick's  "  Lethe  " 
and  Dodsley's  "Miller  of  iUansnold."  ' 
The  Hallnms,  who  should  be  considered  the  real  fathers  of  tho 
American  stage,  next  appeared  upon  the  seeue.  They  styled  them- 
selves the  "  London  Company  of  Cotnedi;  ins  Lately  Arrived  from  Vir- 
ginia," and  ill  April,  1752,  set  sail  from  England  on  board  uf  tlm 
ship  Charming  Sally,  commanded  by  Captain  William  Lee,  and 
"arrived  after  a  very  expensive  and  tiresome  Voyage  at  York  River 
on  the  "28th  of  June  following."  After  appearing  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  Lewis  Hallam  and  his  company,  in  June 
1753,  reached  New-York.  Here  they  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
consent  to  commence  their  play-acting,  as  the  authorities  refused 
them  permission  to  appear  before  the  public.  They  presented  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  province  a  certificate  signed  by  Governor  Din- 
widdle, testifying  to  their  decent  and  upright  conduct  while  iu 
Virginia.  They  also  told  the  story  of  Upton's  wickedness,  and 
insisted  that  the  crimes  of  another  should  be  no  bar  to  their  efforts 
on  Manhattan  Island,  as  they  were  able  to  properly  present  "the 
instructive  and  elegant  Entertainment  of  the  Stage,"  and  "capable  of 
supporting  its  dignity  with  proper  Decorum  and  Regularity."  They 
were  as  fortunate  in  their  pleas  as  tho  former  companies,  and  duly 
received  "His  Excellency's  Authority."  They  built  "a  fine  large 
theatre  in  the  place  where  the  old  one  stood,"  and  first  appeared  in 
New-York  on  September  17,  1753,  according  to  the  playbill  published 
on  that  day  in  the  "  New- York  Gazette,  or  Weekly  Post-bi  »y,"  which  be- 
gins: "By  His  Excellency's  Authority.  By  a  Company  of  Comedians 
from  London,  At  the  New  Theatre  in  Nassau  Street,  This  Evening 
will  be  Presented,  a  Comedy,  called  'The  Conscious  Lovers.' The 
playbill  concludes  with  the  following:  "A  New  Occasional  Pro- 
logue to  be  Spoken  by  Mr.  Rigby,  and  an  Epilogue  (Addressed  to  the 
Ladies)  by  Mrs.  Hallam.  Prices :  Box,  8s.  Pit,  65.  Gallery,  No 
Persons  whatever  to  be  Admitted  behind  the  Scenes.  N.  B.— ( lentle- 
meu  and  Ladies  that  chuse  Tickets,  may  have  them  at  the  New  Print- 
ing Office  in  Beaver  Street.  To  Begin  at  G  o'clock."  It  maybe  not  iced 
here  that  the  prices  were  reduced  on  the  second  night,  and  a  month 
later  seats  in  the  pit  were  sold  at  four  shillings,  and  in  the  gallery  at 
two  shillings.  The  company  continued  to  act  until  March  IS,  1754, 
the  days  of  performance  being  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  with 
a  weekly  change  of  bill. 

William  Hallam  was  tho  capitalist  of  the  company,  and  Lewis  Hal- 
lam, Sr.,  the  star  and  manager.  Both  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre,  in  London.  Lewis  Hal- 
lam appears  to  have  been  »  fair  actor.  Ilis  wife  was,  from  all 
accounts,  "a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  elegance";  and  the  New- 
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York  public,  according  to  the  dramatic  historian  Ireland,  "  regarded 
her  with  admiration  reaching  almost  to  idolatry."  The  second 
performance  took  place  on  September  24,  and  was  the  play  of  "Tun- 
bridge  Walks,"  Mr.  Malone  taking  the  leading  part  of  Woodcock,  and 
Mrs.  Hallam  of  Hillaria.  The  audience  represented  a  fair  percentage 
of  the  population  of  New- York,  which  then  consisted  of  some  ten 
thousand  whites  and  two  thousand  negro  slaves.  Other  plays  quickly 
followed  that  had  not  been  presented  in  New-York.  Among  these 
were  "King  Lear,"  with  Mr.  Malone  in  the  title  role  and  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam as  Cordelia;  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  Mr.  Rigby  as  Romeo 
and  Mrs.  Hallam  as  Juliet.  The  pieces  chosen  were  those  most 
popular  in  London,  and  included  the  best  of  Steele,  Cibber,  Far- 
quhar,  Fielding,  Congreve,  Gay,Garrick,Dods- 
ley,  and  Rowe.  The  management  was  quite 
up  to  the  times,  for  some  of  the  productions 
were  given  the  same  year  that  they  were 
first  produced  in  London  —  as,  for  instance, 
Garrick's  "Miss  in  Her  Teens."  The  London 
Company  of  Comedians,  which  had  worked  on 
shares,  disbanded  at  Philadelphia  on  June  27, 
1754,  and  Lewis  Hallam  died  in  the  island  ot 
Jamaica  a  few  years  afterward.  The  Nassau 
Street  Theater  was  in' 1758  converted  into  a 
church  by  a  German  Calvinist  congregation, 
who  pulled  it  down  in  1765  and  erected  on  its 
site  a  larger  edifice,  which  remained  until  1810. 

The  next  theater  was  that  built  in  1758  on 
Cruger's  wharf,  between  Coenties  and  Old 
Slips,  on  the  Front-street  line.  It  is  simply  styled,  in  dramatic 
records,  "a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose."  The  proprietor  and 
manager  was  David  Douglass,  whom  Wemyss  calls  "  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  fortune,"  who  by  his  marriage  with  Lewis  Hallam's  widow 
was  placed  "on  the  theatrical  throne  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.'- 
When  Douglass,  having  attempted  to  open  the  Cruger's  Whart 
Theater,  had  "received  an  absolute  and  positive  denial  from  the 
authorities,"  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  the  columns  ot 
Game's  "  Mercury^'  He  stated  how  he  had  "  begged  in  the  humblest 
manner"  of  the  magistrates  to  "indulge  him  in  acting  as  many  plays 
as  would  barely  defray  the  expenses,"  but  was  "peremptorily  re- 
fused." Douglass  next  explained  in  a  card  in  the  same  journal,  on 
December  8,  1758,  how  he  had  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  start- 
ing "  m.  Histrionic  Academy,"  in  which  plays  would  be  performed,  or 
rather  recitations  given,— in  costume,  perchance, — authorities  or  no 
authorities  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    The  magistracy  there- 
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upon  relented,  and  on  December  i'S,  177.S,  the  new  theater  was  opened 
with  Howe's  "Jane  Shore."  "Richard  III.,''  Hume's  "Douglas,'1  and 
other  popular  plays  were  presented  at  frequent  intervals,  the  per- 
formances concluding  with  "Damon  and  Phillida"  on  February  7, 17,")!) 
"  being  positively  the  last  time  of  noting  in  this  city,  at  the  theater  on 
Mr.  Crugers  wharf,"  which  thus  passes  out  of  dramatic  history. 

The  Chapel  -Street  Theater  was  the  next  building  erected  in  Xew- 
York  city  especially  devoted  to  the  drama.  It  was  situated  near  Nassau 
street,  on  the  south  side  of  Beekman  street,  then  styled  ( 'Impel  st  reet. 
It  was  constructed  of  wood  by  Philip  Miller  for  houglass,  at  a  cost  of 
*lli2">;  yet  it  would  hold  a  four-hundred-and-fifty-dollar  audience. 
The  scenery  and  wardrobe  were  worth  ;t  thousand  dollars.  Two 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Chapel  Street  Theater  should 
lie  mentioned.  One  —  the  presence  of  visitors  behind  the  scenes — 
led  probably  to  the  other,  the  first  "  egging"  known  to  the  American 
stage.  Both  are  preserved  to  us  through  "cards"  printed  in  the 
columns  of  (iaine's  "Mercury."    The  first  reads: 

Complaints  having  been  several  times  made  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  crowd 
the  staire  and  very  much  interrupt  the.  performance,  and  as  if  is  impossible  that  tin- 
actors,  when  thus  obstructed,  should  do  that  justice  to  their  parts  they  otherwise 
would,  it  will  be  taken  as  a  particular  favor  if  no  gentleman  will  be  offended  that  lie 
is  absolutely  refused  admittance  at  the  stage  door,  unless  he  has  previously  secured 
himself  a  place  in  either  the  stage  or  upper  boxes. 

The  other  card  states  : 

Theatre  in  Xew-York,  May :!.  17f!2.— A  Pistole  reward  will  lie  given  to  whoever  can 
discover  the  person  who  was  so  very  rude  as  to  throw  Kgg^  from  the  Gallery  upon 
the  stage  last  Monday,  by  which  the  Cluaths  of  some  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  were 
spoiled,  and  the  performance  in  some  measure  interrupted.  I>.  Poculass,. 

Evidently  the  audiences  were  seriously  annoyed  by  the  men  about 
town  flirting  in  public  witli  the  ladies  of  the  company  and  while  per- 
formances were  going  on.  Burns's  New  Assembly  Room  was  utilized 
in  17(!7  for  theatrical  performances.  It  was  here  that  David  Douglass 
gave  his  famous  "Lecture  on  Heads,"  and  that  such  amateur  enter- 
tainments occurred  as,  for  instance,  when  Thomas  Ot way's.  "(  h'phan" 
was  played  "  by  ( J-entlenien  and  Ladies  for  their  Amusement.'1 

The  Chapel"  Street  Theater  was  superseded  by  the  .John  Street 
Theater,  situated  near  Broadway.  Reference  is  made  to  it  in -Judge 
Ifoyall  Tyler's  "Contrast,"  which  was  the  "  first  American  play  pro- 
duced in  New- York,  and  the  first  comedy  by  an  American  that  was 
American  in  theme.*'  Ireland,  however,  gives  a  better  description  as 
follows:  "The  building  was  an  unsightly  objeet.  principally  of  wood, 
painted  red,  and  stood  about  sixty  feet  back  from  the  street,  having 
a  covered  way  of  rough  wooden  material  from  the  pavement  to  the 
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doors.  The  stage  was  of  good  dimensions,  and  the  dressing-room 
ami  greenroom  were  originally  under  it,  lint  after  the  Revolution 
they  were  removed  to  a  wing  added  for  the  purpose  on  the  west  side. 
The  auditorium  was  fitted  up  with  a  pit,  two  rows  of  boxes  and  a 
gallery,  and  wheu  full,  at  usual  prices,  would  contain  eight  hundred 
dollars."  Lewis  Hallam,  Jr.,  and  John  Henry  opened  tin*  John  Street 
Theater  on  December  7,  17ii7.  with  the  "  Reaux  Stratagem,"  by  the 
American  Company,  at  "six,  exactly."  Seats  had  to  be  reserved  in 
accordance  with  the  following  suggestion  on  the  playbill:  "Ladies 
will  please  send  their  servants  to  keep  their  places  at  four  oVlnek. 
'  Vivaut  Rex  et  liegina.'"'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Malone,  and  young  Hallam  were  the  principal  members  of  the  re- 
organized stock  company,  which  also  included  Mr.  Henry,  the  origi- 
nal American  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  He  is  described  as  "a  man  of  extra- 
ordinarily fine  personal  appearance."  His  first  wife  was  the  eldest 
Miss  St  ore  r,  who  was  burned  to  death  at  sea.  Later  he  married  or 
rather  gave  his  name  to  two  of  her  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Maria,  was 
"a  perfect  fairy  in  figure."  Mr.  Wall  was  the  walking  gentleman, 
and  the  leading-lady  business  was  divided  between  Mrs.  Douglass  and 
Miss  Cheer.  Mrs.  Harman,  another  member  of  the  company,  Dunlap 
states,  was  a  granddaughter  of  ( 'olley  ( 'ibber. 

The  history  of  the  John  Street  Theater  is  replete  with  interesting 
episodes  that  happened  before  the  Revolution.  The  theater  was 
closed  after  an  excellent  season,  pecuniarily  speaking,  until  177:i, 
when  it  was  opened  in  April  with  one  of  Murphy's  comedies,  to  be 
reclosed  in  August,  when  its  last  prc-hVvolutionary  performance, 
"She  Stoops  to  CoiKjuer,"  was  given.  Public  excitement  running 
too  high  for  the  safety  of  the  performers,  who  were  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  gallery,  the  company  retired  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  David  Douglass  left  the  stair'1,  eventually  becoming  the  ex- 
tremely loyalist  chief  justice  of  Jamaica.  The  theater  was  closed 
the  year  following,  upon  the  Provincial  Congress  p;issimr  a  resolution 
suspending  all  public  amusements.  During  the  occupation  of  New- 
York  by  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  officers  of  the  iiritMi 
regiments  reopened  the  John  Street  Theater  with  the  title  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  ami  frequently  performed  there  for  charitable  ohjecN. 
They  had  several  seasons,  the  lirst  beginning  January.  1777,  and  the 
last  ending  April,  1  TSi!.  The  host  English  classical  plays  were  pro- 
duced, tu id  King  ( ieorge's  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  in  mosl  of 
the  parts  common  to  leadiuir  professionals.  The  John  Street  Thea- 
ter was  again  opened  in  June,  17>'J.  with  a  company  managed 
by  Dennis  Ryan,  an  actor  of  repute.  "  Macbeth,"  "  Richard  III.." 
"Ceorge  Barnwell,"  and  others  of  the  old  repertoire  were  represented, 
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together  with  newer  plays,  including  "  Oroonoko."  New- York  was 
then  held  by  the  royal  troops.  Ryan's  company  included  many  per- 
formers of  ability.  One  of  them,  however,— Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  played  Miss  Hardcastle, — disappeared  somewhat  suddenly.  Ryan 
advertised  for  her,  charging  her  with  "  entering  into  articles  of  inden- 
ture and  immediately  absconding,"  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling  to  any  person  who  would  "bring  her  to  justice." 

The  first  company  of  comedians  who  acted  in  New- York  under 
the  American  flag  appeared  under  the  management  of  Hallam  and 
Henry,  who  had  returned  from  their  enforced  retirement  in  the  West 
Indies.  Desultory  performances  were  given  between  August  and 
October,  1785,  Lewis  Hallam  advertising  them  as  "Courses  of 
Lectures,"  each  of  them  with  a  prologue  and  pantomime.  It  was  not 
until  November  21,  1785,  that  the  John  Street  Theater  was  reopened 
with  a  full  company,  and  the  house,  according  to  McLean's  "  In- 
dependent Journal,"  had  been  "  at  a  vast  expense  repainted,  beauti- 
fied and  illuminated  in  a  style  to  vie  with  European  splendor." 
_^  ^  .  Among  the  notable  incidents  of  the  season 

S&v-rrt&o  ff^-psh^£€-  were  the  American  debut  as  Joseph  Surface  of 
#  Thomas  Wignell  (the  first  Brother  Jonathan), 

and  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  clergy  upon  the  stage.  Petitions 
for  the  suppression  of  the  drama  in  New- York,  and  counter-petitions, 
largely  signed,  were  sent  to  the  legislature,  which  did  nothing. 
President  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Vice-President,  used  to 
frequently  visit  the  John  Street  Theater,  where  a  special  stage  box, 
with  appropriate  decorations,  was  set  apart  for  him.  "Hail  Colum- 
bia "  was  first  played  there,  it  having  been  composed  by  Fyles,  the 
German  leader  of  the  orchestra,  in  compliment  to  Washington. 

Among  the  first  appearances  of  note  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
John  Street  Theater,  that  of  John  Hodgkinson  may  be  considered 
the  most  important,  through  his  purchase  later  of  Henry's  interest  in 
the  old  American  Company  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  That  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  Sir  Richard  Crosby,  who  was  carried  away  in  a  balloon, 
picked  up  at  sea,  and  taken  to  New- York,  where  he  made  a  theatrical 
debut,  was,  to  say  the  least,  curious.  Joseph  Jefferson,  Sr.,  made  his 
New- York  debut  at  the  John  Street  Theater ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brett, 
Mr.  Carr,  Madame  Gardie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  who  are  described  as  "  genteel  and  useful  performers."  The 
yellow  fever  caused  the  theater  to  be  closed  in  the  fall  of  1795.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  house  came  under  the  united  management  of  Hallam, 
Hodgkinson,  and  Dunlap.  The  Hallam-Hodgkinson  riot  took  place  in 
1797,  when  Hodgkinson  was  hissed  off  the  stage  in  consequence  of  the 
public  not  understanding  the  alcoholic  peculiarities  of  their  favorite, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Hallam,  who  greatly  interfered  with  the  management, 
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through  her  insisting  upon  appearing  upon  the  boards  regardless  of 
consequences.  John  Sullen,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  Charleston  Theater, 
engaged  the  John  Street  Theater  for  a  short  season.  During  SolleeJs 
brief  New-York  experiment,  by  which  lie  losl 
Adams  used  to  honor  the  old  tlieater  with 
had  come— the  last  performance,  "The  C< 
its  walls  on  January  13,17!*8.  Shortly  after 
it  was  transformed  into  a  earriagc-faetory, 
and  its  site  is  now  covered  with  warehouses 
and  stores.  The  John  Street  Theater  had 
but  little  rivalry  during  its  thirty  years  of 
existence.  In  1791  Joseph  Coree,  who  had 
been  cook  to  Major  ( 'arew,  opened  a  theater 
in  his  garden  on  Slate  street,  facing  the 
Battery.  In  July,  1800,  Coree,  who  also 
owned  the  City  Tavern,  commenced  ^  series 
of  dramatic  entertainments  in  his  Mount 
Vernon  Gardens,  on  the  Leonard-street  cor- 
ner of  Broadway,  above  the  Hospital.  At 
the  Summer  Tlieater,  as  it  was  called,  mem- 
bers of  the  Park  Theater  Company  playe 
during  the  time  that,  their  own  tlieater  w; 
closed.  Their  first  performance  here,  ".Mi: 
in  Her  Teens,1'  was  acted  with  a  good  easi 
biter,  Hodgkinson,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  [Iallam  acted  in  such  plays  as 
Dibdin's  "Five  Hundred  a  Year,1'  and  "Columbus's  Daughter,''  by 
Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson,  the  accomplished  author  and  actress  who 
wmte  the  story  of  "Charlotte  Temple." 

Ricketts,  a  skilful  equestrian,  established  in  17!).")  his  Xew  Amphi- 
theater, which  a.  year  or  two  later  came  under  the  management  of 
AVignell  and  Reinagle,  of  Philadelphia,  who  transformed  it  into  the 
Greenwich  Street  Summer  Theater,  and  reopened  it,  in  I7l>7,  with 
Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,"  concluding  with  a  pantomime  and  a  farce. 
At  this  theater  Mr.  and  Mrs.AVbitlock  firsl  appeared  in  NVw-York,  in 
Southeme's  "Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage."  The  lady  was  a  sister 
of  Sarah  Siddons.  William  Francis  hen-  graduated  from  dancing  to 
acting.  John  Bernard,  noted  later  in  association  with  the  Urcf.-deak 
Club  of  London,  made  bis  American  debut  in  the  "lioail  to  b'uin." 
as  did  also  Thomas  A.  Cooper,  whose  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  were 
claimed  by  Xew- Yorkers  to  be  equaled  only  by  those  of  Macready  and 
Kean  ;  and  James  Fennel  I.  an  old-time  favorite,  who  broke  down  while 


1  Ji>lm  Sciii1<1m\  the  pmli-ei  r  nf  [Villi-  m 
Barnuni,  was  tl»»-  foumlpr  of  tlie  Hrsl  museum  . 
Importance  in  Xt-w-York.    It  wat  ^k-lirute.l  1 


Ilnll.i  li  uml.-lli.  i 
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attempting  King  Lear  on  his  last  appearance  in  1815.  The  most 
famous,  however,  of  all  the  Greenwich-street  debutantes  was  Mrs. 
Merry,  who  made  her  first  New- York  appearance  as  Belvidera,  after 
having  successfully  played  Juliet 
in  Philadelphia.  Whether  known 
as  Miss  Brunton,  or  Mrs.  Merry, 
or  Mrs.  Wignell,  or  Mrs.  William 
Warren,  she  was  always  welcome 
to  a  New- York  audience,  being  en- 
tirely devoid  of  stage  cant,  and 
having  "  highly  expressive  features, 


mm 


;5  JififB 


fine,  clear  articulation,  and  sweet- 
ness of  voice."  The  Greenwich 
Street  Theater  continued  to  be  a 
favorite  resort  for  years,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  under  the 
management,  in  1843,  of  Henry  1*. 
Grattan,  one  of  the  original  con- 
tributors to  London  "Punch";  or  in  1846,  when  Edward  Eddy  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  role  of  "Othello"  upon  his  first  appearance  in 
the  American  metropolis. 

The  Park  Theater  has  a  history  second  to  no  other  American 
theater;  and  few  abroad,  outside  of  the  Oomedie  Franchise,  can  equal 
it.  It  stood  on  Park  Row,  opposite  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
General  Post-office,  facing  what  was  then  the  lower  part  of  City  Hall 
Park.  It  bad  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet,  and  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  deep,  runifing  through  to  Theater  Alley.  Designs  had  been 
made  for  it  by  Isambard  Brunei,  but  its  actual  architects  and  builders 
were  the  Messrs.  Mangin.  Its  corner-stone  was  preserved  for  many 
years  at  Windust's  restaurant  on  Ann  street,  and  upon  it  appear  the 
names  of  its  projectors."  It  boasted  no  architectural  magnificence, 
substantiality,  with  an  interior  adapted  for  sight  and  sound,  being 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  Two  thousand  persons  could 
be  easily  seated  within  its  auditorium.  It  had  cost  its  managers, 
Hoclgkiuson  and  Dunlap,  $130,000  when  it  was  opened,  in  a  some- 
what unfinished  condition,  to  the  public  on  January  29,  1798,  with 
"  As  You  Like  It."  The  first  Park  Theater  playbill  presents  the  names 
of  Dunlap  as  treasurer,  Ilodgkinson  as  stage  manager,  and  Ciceri  and 
Audin  as  scene-painters,  and,  among  other  suggestions,  a  request  not 


i  Scuddyr's  Amorkau  Museum,  originally  the 
Cist  New-Yuri;  PuorLou.sc,  stood  in  th.j  Park,  fao- 
iiif.'  Broadway  {cUU  Vol.  II,  p.  219).  Fitz-<!reeno 
Hal  leek  describes  it  as 

"  Once  the  almshouse,  now  a  school  of  wisdom 
Sacred  to  SrMidd.x's  shells  and  Dr.  Griscom." 
And  again,  in  "  Fanny,"  the  New-York  poet  saya  - 


"Sound*  a*  of  far-off  bells  eiimp  on  his  ears  — 
Ho  fancied 't  was  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
He  was  mistaken,  if  was  no  such  thing: 
'T  was  Yankee  Doodle  played  by  shudder's  hand." 

Editor. 

2  See  Volume  III,  Chapter  iv.  p.  147,  where  will 
be  found  an  engraving  of  thi*  corner-stone. 


Theatre,  Water  Street. 


MONDAY  Evening,  March  ii,  1799. 
And  Every  Evening  this  Week. 
At  Mr.  GRANT'S,  No.  242,  Water  Street, 

fictween  Bcclcmair  anl  Pecks  Slip 
Will  be  prefented  a  Grand  Medley  of  Ente«tainm;nts  in  c  Parts, 

PAR    T      I.  J 

Comic  Scene  between  the  Old  Bcggarman  Ikthc  Termj"5a:Landlady 

P    A    R    i      II.  ' 

By  the  much  admired 

Ombres  Chinoifes, 

Willi  be  prefentcd  '.he 

BROKEN  BRIDGE, 

Or  the  Difappoiutcd  Traveller.  With  the  Downfall  of 

The  Impertinent  Carpenter 

PART  11!. 

The  ingenious  fcenc  of  the  SPORTSMAN  and  Yh  faitl  !ul  DOG, 
Which  has'nevcr  failed  of  giving  unisonal  latisfa.it  son. 

I'    A    H     '       I V. 

A  Gr?nd  Collection  of  Wax-Work  Firnres,  reprcfentinjj  the  ancient  Court  of 

Alexander  the  Great, 

Their  graceful  moyeincnts  have  never  failed  of  giving  univcrfal  fatisfatf lor,. 
The  Performer  has  fpared  neither  pair.s  nor  expence  in  ^he  richncii,  oi'  their 
dicTtj. 

By  the  curious  P  ruffian  FdntiLina  zeill be  performed  the  follo:::n<r  Figures: 
The  Merry  Humours   of    Old  JON  ATHAN  and  *.is  WIFE, 
A  Figure  in  the  charade  r  of  a  Country  Girl,  uiil  dance  aJIGx  ax 
natural  as  Life, 

A  Hornpipe  by  a  fmail  Figure  111  the  cliarnOer  of  an  American  Tar. 
The  a(t>nifhing  Lapland  Lady    will   dance   a  Ji^,    and  change  her  F.icc 
three  times  imperceptible.  Ltkewife  "  brilli^n'    Ccllcclion  oi  KJGUREi 

BCJTIR  tl  C  nrhrftrjfthe  Ki'd   f  <■  rxhtb''--' 

A  Curious  ITALIAN   SCARAMOUCH  will  dance  a  Fandju»r, 
and  put  himfelf  into  twenty  different  ll.apes,  iieing  <a.c  o!  li;e  grilled 
Curofities  ever  prefented  to  an  American  ?udiencc 
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to  smoke  in  the  theater.  Hodgkinson  retired  from  the  management 
in  1798,  leaving  William  Dunlap,  author  of  "  The  Arts  of  Design," 
and  first  historian  of  the  American  theater,  in  control;  but  it  bank- 
rupted him.  In  1805  John  Johnson  became  the  manager  of  a  "  Re- 
public of  Actors,"  who  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  manage  the  Park 
Theater,  and  who  were  succeeded  by  Johnson  and  Tyler,  who  made 
way  in  1810  for  Dunlap,  Price,  and  Cooper,  the  last  named  being  the 
tragedian  who  married  Miss  Mary  Fairlie,  the  Sophy  Sparkle  of  "Sal- 
magundi." The  old  Park  Theater  was  burned  down  in  1820,  to  be 
rebuilt  by  Price  and  Simpson,  and  reopened  under  their  management 
on  September  1,  1821.  The  veteran  Ed- 
y%t^  ^^^-/(<^,^f<Ti-^  mund  Simpson  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  S.  Hamblin,  who  had  it  remodeled  by  Trimble.  Reopened  on 
September  14, 1848,  it  had  a  further  existence  of  only  a  little  over  two 
months,  being  finally  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  16  follow- 
ing, and  upon  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  memorable  Great  Fire 
of  New- York.  It  was  the  last  relic  of  the  old  London  Company  of 
Comedians,  who  opened  at  the  Nassau  Street  Theater  in  1753;  for 
Lewis  Hallam  the  Second  played  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Park 
Theater  for  ten  years  after  the  drama  had  been  settled  on  Park  Row, 
which  is  now  entirely  given  up  to  newspapers,  stores,  and  offices. 

During  the  Park  Theater's  half  century  of  existence,  most  of  the 
great  actors  of  that  period  were  seen  within  it.  The  memories  of 
Cooke,  Holman,  Kean,  Kemble,  Cooper,  Booth,  Wallack,  Mathews, 
and  many  others  linger  around  its  theatrical  traditions.  The  first 
decade  of  its  history  chronicles  the  debut,  as  Young  Norval,  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  who  was  styled 
"the  American  Roscius";  and  of  Mr.  Morse,  "actor,  lawyer,  soldier, 
sailor,  and  clergyman,"  and  the  first  American  actor  who  ever  played 
in  London;  also  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Stanley,  who,  although 
English  by  birth,  first  appeared  on  the  American  stage. 

The  Park  Theater's  second  decade  opened  with  the  name  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  the  first  great  star  who  visited  the  United  States, 
and  who  was  claimed  to  have  been  the  superior  of  all  actors  ever  seen 
here,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Edmund  Kean.  Cooke's  first  appear- 
ance in  America  was  on  November  21,  1810,  as  Richard  III.  His 
admirer,  Dr.  Francis,  writes  of  him  in  his  "  Old  New- York "  as  fol- 
lows :  "  He  had  reached  his  fifty-fourth  year,  yet  possessed  all  the 
energies  of  thirty,  profiting  largely  on  the  score  of  health  by  his  sea 
voyage.  The  old  playgoers,  by  his  expositions,  discovered  a  mine 
of  wealth  in  Shakespeare,  now  first  opened.  His  commanding  person, 
his  expressive  countenance,  his  elevated  front,  his  eye,  his  every 
feature  and  movement,  his  intonations,  showed  the  great  master  who 
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eclipsed  all  predecessors  his  matchless  comprehension  of  his 

great  author.  The  critics  pronounced  him  the  first  of  living  actors  - 
ho  engrossed  all  minds."     His  Shy  lock  —  "ji  now  reading  tn  the 


KEAS    AND    UK.    KKAKC1S    AT   TUi:   TUUli   or  CuuKi: 


Western  World — was  a  must  impassioned  exhibition.*'  A  Huh.-  over 
two  years  after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  died  in  Xe\v-Y<>rk,  and  hi* 
remains  lie  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  Edmund  Kenu 

i  This  view  vt  the  monument  in  Sf    I'miT*  wttli  nut-ir*itM«l  K.hii  .iik!  nr.  Kmitfis  rim**  th* 

caurrhyvd  to Gcorjfv  Frwlerick  4'uokt.-.  -  >  ml  ]'nrk  Tlntthi  rhrxiitfh  ihv  in  <-  Thr 

** Tbt«e Itlnffloain claim  hin birth.  i':i.'--hmi1.-  i-  mki-n  fr       ;i  ran-  i  inrruvmu 

Both  lii:uiisj'iiL-ri-s  ]>njiii>um*f  Wis  worth."—  ul'i.  r  llu  unburn!  imiiilinn  h)  Smith.      '  I  i.. 
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erected  to  his  memory  a  handsome  monument.  Nest,  J.  G.  Holman, 
the  second  visiting  star,  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as 
Lord  Townly  in  "  The  Provoked  Husband."  Francis  says  that  he 
"  made  a  great  hit  in  '  Orestes,'  and  his  appearance  as  Romeo  was  a 
decided  triumph."  In  the  same  year  the  first  Mrs.  Hackett  came 
before  an  American  audience;  as  also,  in  the  role  of  Lady  Townly, 
did  Agnes  Holman,  afterward  Mrs.  Gilfert,  who  was  the  first  actress 
in  New-York  to  command  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  night. 
Thomas  Kilner,  the  most  popular  of  "  rich  and  racy  old  men,"  made 
his  American  debut  in  1815,  and  J;he  nest  year  came  John  Barnes  as 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  his  wife  as  Juliet,  both  of  whom  were  interred 
in  the  old  Stuyvesant  burying-ground,  near  St.  Mark's  Church.  In- 
cledon — in  the  words  of  Wemyss,  "  one  of  the  best  singers  and  worst 
actors  belonging  to  the  London  stage,  yet  in  singing  his  celebrated  song, 
'  The  Storm,'  no  effort  of  Kean's  ever  surpassed  " — made  his  American 
debut  here,  to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  James  William  "Wallack,  Sr., 
as  Macbeth,  and  who  later  at  the  Park  Theater  made  equally  great 
triumphs.  Dr.  Francis,  in  a  contemporary  criticism,  styled  him  "a 
tragedian  of  power,  and  a  comic  performer  of  remarkable  ability." 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bartley  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  American  stage  at  the  Park,  the  husband  appear- 
ing as  Falstaff,  and  the  wife  in  the  title  role  of  Southerne's  "  Isabella." 
Both  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Francis,  who  asserts  that  "  Mr.  Bartley's 
Autolycus,  his  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  and  his  Falstaff  will  long  hold 
possession  of  the  memory ;  and  Mrs.  Bartley  enacting  the  '  Ode  on  the 
Passions 5  was  a  consummation  of  artistic  skill  equally  rare  and  en- 
trancing." In  1819  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maywood  made  their  appearance 
in  New- York  at  this  theater,  the  former  as  Richard  III.,  and  the 
latter  in  the  "  Heir  at  Law."  Of  Mrs.  Maywood  it  is  noted  that  she 
was  the  first  actress  in  America  who  traveled  as  a  star  assuming 
various  male  characters. 

From  1820  to  1829  the  Park  Theater  —  which  always  boasted  a 
good  stock  company — witnessed  some  remarkable  first  appearances 
and  debuts,  which  give  a  further  idea  of  the  dramatic  glories  of  New- 
York's  principal  temple  of  Thespis.  Joseph  Cowell,  the  grandfather 
of  Kate  Bateman,  heads  the  list,  in  1821,  as  Leclair.  The  following 
year  Junius  Brutus  Booth  appeared  in  New-York  as  Richard  III. 
Francis  records  his  "estravagant  displays  of  dramatic  power,"  rec- 
ognizing, nevertheless,  that  although  Booth  "lacked  judgment,  he 
possessed  genius."  Another  great  actor  came  in  1822;  this  was 
Charles  Mathews,  Sr.,  who  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  New- 
York  stage  in  the  role  of  Goldfinch.  Francis  describes,  in  somewhat 
humorous  language,  his  nervous  condition  when,  upon  his  arrival  off 
Governor's  Island,  he  discovered  that  the  yellow  fever  was  raging ;  but 
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the  good  old  physician  dues  not  forget  to  eulogize  ;ts  an  ador  tins 
"master  of  mimic  power,  who  used  it  with  unparalleled  effect."  "Wil- 
liam A.  I  'on way,  whom  Francis  dt ■situates  as  "a  man  of  acknow  ledged 
powers,  high  aspirations,  and  of  close  st  ndy,"  opened  in  lsj:;  as  II, un- 
let, but  within  rive  years  committed  suicide  off  Charleston  on  hoard 
the  ship  Niagara.  Lydia  Kelly,  styled  the  "greatest  melodramatic 
artist,"  made  her  American  debut  as  Lady  Teazle,  and  remained 
here  for  seven  years,  until  she  loft  the  stage  to  marry  a  French 
baron.  Hamblin,  who  had  made  a  great  success  as  Jlamlet  at  Drurv 
Lane,  London,  gave  Ins  initial  performance  in  Xe\\--York  in  that 
rule  in  lSlT),  the  same  year  that  Watkins  Burroughs  made  his  first 
American  debut.  The  year  1S:3<>  saw  three  Shakespearian  actors 
first  appear  on  the  New- York  stage,  and  all  at  this  theater.  Ma- 
eready's  first  American  appearance  was  in  the  role  of  Virginias.  Dr. 
Francis  says:  "  Mr.  Maeready  is  less  of  a  comedian  than  a  tragedian, 
but  in  this  latter  the  materials  are  ample  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  his  efficiency  justly  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Fnglish  stage."  Edwin  Forrest  was  the  next  of  this  trio,  he  first 
acting  in  New-York,  under  the  management  of  Price  and  Simpson,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Woodhull,  in  July,  Is*;.  And  lastly,  James  H. 
JIackctt,  who  made  his  debut  as  Justice 
Woodcock  in  "Love  in  a  Village,*'  and 
whose  Falstaff,  in  the  words  of  Francis, 
has  truly  been  "  the  theme  of  applause 
from  the  lips  of  even  fastidious  critics." 
Two  other  debuts  at  the  same  theater 
about  this  time  are  noteworthy  —  those 
of  Thomas  Placide  and  John  Sefton. 

The  decade  beginning  with  lSiil)  is 
fully  as  remarkable  from  a  dramatic 
standpoint  as  those  preceding- it.  Charles 
Kean  heads  the  list,  having  "crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  the  ship  Caledonia,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  the  American 
stage,  Wednesday,  September  1,  1S:!0. 
at  the  Park  Theater,  .Ww-York/'  This 
was  the  same  year  that  the  veteran 
Charles  R.  Thorne  made  his  debut  as  ^ 

Octavian  in  "The  Mountaineer,''  a  ml  about  three  mouths  before  Master 
Joseph  Burke,  "the  Irish  L'oscius,"  first  acted  at  the  Park  as  V«.nmr 
Xorval.  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter,  Frances  Anne  Keinble. 
made  their  American  appearance  at  the  same  theater,  the  former  in 
the  title  role  of  "Hamlet,"  and  the  latter  as  liiaiica  m  "  Fazio/*  The 
preceding  generation  of  .New-Yorkers  had  long  tried  to  prevail  upon 
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John  Philip  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  to  visit  the  city,  but  without 
avail.  The  acting  of  their  gifted  relatives,  therefore,  naturally  gave 
the  most  unfeigned  pleasure.  "What  the  playgoers  thought  about  their 
visitors  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Francis:  "His  [Charles  Kemble's]  Charles 
Surface,  his  Mirabel,  his  Edgar,  his  Pierre,  and  his  Falconbridge  were 
the  parts  that  won  him  the  brightest  laurels ;  and  his  other  achieve- 
ments were  crowned  by  his  Hamlet.  His  daughter,  Fanny,  enlisted 
the  warmest  plaudits,  and  soon  increased  admiration  by  every  new 
display  of  histrionic  talent.  She  assumed  tragic  and  comic  parts,  and 
demonstrated  that  she  was  fairly  entitled  to  hereditary  honors." 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Conway,  under  the  stage  name  of  Miss  Courtney,  made 
her  debut  as  Lady  Teazle  in  1832,  as,  in  the  same  year,  did  "  Yankee  " 
Hill,  who,  considered  an  incompetent  supernumerary  in  Philadel- 
phia, quickly  made  a  marked  success  in  New- York.  Tyrone  Power, 
who  was  lost  on  the  steamship  President  in  1841,  first  appeared  in 
America  at  the  same  place  as  Sir  Patrick  O'Plenipo  in  1833,  the  year 
of  D.  P.  Bowers's  first  New- York  appearance.  The  Park  saw  Charles 
Mathews,  Sr.,  on  its  boards  once  more  in  1834,  on  his  second  visit  to 
America,  when  he  opened  with  Monsieur  Morbleu.  Sol  Smith's  New- 
York  debut  was  made  at  this  theater  in  1835  as  Mawworm.  In  1836, 
at  the  Park,  William  Dowton  as  Falstaff,  Mr.  Denvil  as  Shylock,  Mrs. 
Keeley  as  Gertrude  in  "A  Loan  of  a  Lover,"  Mrs.  Shaw-Hainblin  in 
"  The  "Wife,"  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  (Ellen  Tree)  as  Rosalind,  made 
their  first  bows  to  New- York  audiences.  The  Wood-Conduit  riot 
took  place  at  the  Park  Theater  in  1836,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wood,  whilom  Lady  William  Lennox,  refusing  to  appear  at  Mrs.  Con- 
duit's benefit.  And  m  1838  we  find  the  record  of  Mrs.  H.  Cramer's 
New- York  debut  as  Julia;  James  E.  Murdoch's  as  Benedick;  A.J. 
Neafie's,  who  had  to  pay  Manager  Simpson  three  hundred  dollars  to 
appear  as  Othello  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  future  profession ; 
and  that  of  Madame  Vestris,  the  famous  wife  of  the  younger  Charles 
Mathews  and  daughter  of  the  more  celebrated  engraver  Bartolozzi.  The 
last  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  Park  Theater  shows  as  many  fa- 
mous debuts  and  first  performances  as  its  previous  history  does,  and 
which  are  about  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  illustrate  a  theater's 
importance.  Thus,  between  1840  and  1848,  John  B.  Buckstone,  John 
Braham,  Fanny  Elssler,  Miss  Poole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brougham, 
Mrs.  John  Drew,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  and  John 
Gilbert  were  all  first  introduced  at  the  old  Park  Theater,  which  from 
1798  to  1848  had  scarcely  any  competitor,  although  in  that  period 
many  theaters  came  into  being. 

Shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  Park  Theater,  the  Water  Street 
Theater,  situated  between  Beekman  street  and  Peck  Slip,  was  opened. 
From  1821  to  1848  there  was  preserved  in  the  greenroom  of  the  old 
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Park  Theater  a  playbill,  dated  March  11,  17!)!),  of  this  theater.  The 
manager  or  owner  of  this  place  of  amusement  was  Archibald  Craut. 
TV  usual  entertainment  given  at  the  Water  Siwt  Theater  was  a 
kind  of  variety  performance,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  "a  medley/1  in 
which  farce,  singing,  dancing,  waxworks,  and  puppets  were  performed 
or  exhibited  iu  those  primitive  days. 

The  ("trove  Theater,  on  Bedlow  street,  now  part  of  .Madison  street, 
east  of  Catherine  street,  was  opened  in  March,  1S(I4,  wilh  a  companv 
among  whom  were  Frederick  Wheatley,  William  Bates,  and  Mrs. 
White,  all  connected  later  with  the  Park  Theater.  The  Vauxhall  ( ; al- 
liens, with  their  summer  theater,  were  opened  in  ]Si><;,  between  Broad- 
way and  the  Bowery,  near  the  site  of  the  Cooper  Union,  with  Mr. 
Deiacroix  as  the  owner  and  manager.  David  Pue,  who  married  Miss 
Arnold,  the  actress,  and  was  the  father  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  made  his 
first  appearance  on  its  stage.  The  elder  Poe  was  an  inferior  actor, 
but  his  wife,  the  poet's  mother,  was  both  an  excellent  vocalist  and 
actress.  The  Vauxhall  Gardens  arc  recorded  iu  is:!s  as  still  having  a 
neat  saloon  for  dramatic  purposes;  and  in  1S4G  ( 'hanfrau,  Sarah  <  'hap- 
man,  and  Malvina  Pray  (who  married  William  J.  Florence  in  lS5.'i) 
were  acting  there.  The  new  Olympic  Theater  on  Broadway,  at  the 
corner  of  White  street,  originally  known  as  the  Broadway  Circus,  was 
opened  in  1812  by  Dwyer  and  McKenzie,  who  gave  a  mixed  dramatic 
and  equestrian  entertainment.  The  company  included  Mrs.  Courtney 
Melmoth.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  company  was  Palmer 
Fisher,  whose  wife  was  afterward  known  a*  Mrs.  Thayer,  i  well- 
known  comic  actress,  whose  daughter  was  Alexina  Fisher.  Jn  ils 
eighteen  months  of  existence,  among  other  pieces  were  performed 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,''  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T waits  (Miss 
E.  A.  West  ray),  and  Lewis's  equestrian  drama,  "  Tiinour,  the  Tartar." 
In  the  winter  of  1S13  this  theater  was  called  the  Commonwealth.  It 
opened  with  "The  Provoked  Husband,"  with  J.  (J.  Hoi  man1  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Holman,  later  Mrs.  Cilfert,  as  Lord  and  Lady  Townly, 
which  was  followed  by  an  afterpiece,  The  Padlock,"  in  which  Mrs. 
Charles  Burke  made  her  first  appearance  in  New- York.  The  Common- 
wealth Theater  was  under  the  general  direction  of  M.-<srs.  Twaits. 
Gilfert,  and  Holland.  I  ts  first  season  closed  in  January,  1S14,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Twaits  and  the  secession  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  to  the  Park  Theater. 

For  many  years  after  the  war  of  lSll>,  Castle  Harden  was  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  theater,  a  suitable  stage  having  been  erected  for  tin- 
purposes  of  the  drama,  opera,  and  vaudeville.   On  September  (5, isr>i\ 

1  "The  London  critica  acknowledged  th:it  .1.  O.  nut  the  actor.  '>ut  tin  « li _-i i i ti ■  -i I  lord  liim-  li 
Hnlman's  ■  Lord  Townly'  was  the  perfection  of  Donsiliismi.  <iu..t.-il  by  K  CoMmm  Hiwvi-  m  ■  'I  li. 
the  nobleman  of  the  days  of  Ch^krliekl.  Ho  was     Reader'*  I  [atnll.oiA." 
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a  "great  dramatic  festival,"  in  commemoration  of  the  supposed  first 
introduction  of  the  drama  into  America  one  hundred  years  before, 
took  place  there.  This  centenary  was  celebrated  in  accordance  with 
the  then  prevalent  belief  based  upon  the  "History  of  the  American 
Theater,"  by  William  Dunlap,  whose  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  stage 
in  this  country  has  been  dissipated  by  the  investigations  of  later 
authorities.  At  this  festival  Lola  Montez  assisted;  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  and  Garrick's  "Lethe"  were  acted;  Braham  sang,  and  a 
comic  ballet  pantomime  was  presented  by  the  French  dancers  from 
Mblo's  Garden.  The  Anthony  .Street  Theater,  named  after  the 
thoroughfare  now  known  as  Worth  street,  was  situated  near  Broad- 
way, and  was  opened  on  April  18, 1814.  It  was  managed  by  Holland, 
with  Twaits,  late  of  the  Commonwealth  Theater.  The  company 
included  Harry  and  James  Placide,  both  of  whom  were  performers 
of  the  old  school,  and  Mrs.  Beaumont,  from  Covent  Garden.  In 
1819  the  theater  was  renamed  the  Pavilion,  and  opened  in  July 
under  new  auspices.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Park  Theater 
by  fire  in  1820,  its  managers  leased  the  Anthony  Street  Theater, 
opening  June  10  with  their  company,  and  remaining  there  until 
1821.  In  consequence  of  this  fire,  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  to  have 
appeared  at  the  Park,  made  his  American  debut  in  November,  1820, 
in  Anthony  Street,  as  Richard  III.  Upon  his  first  visit  to  New- 
York,  it  was  impossible  for  this  great  tragedian,  whom  Byron  called 
"the  sun's  bright  child,"  to  have  been  more  admired  and  honored. 
Old  theater-goers  realized  with  Coleridge  that  "  to  see  Keau  act  is 
reading  Shakespeare  by  lightning."  Dr.  Francis,  who  became  his  in- 
timate friend, — and  "remained  so,  even  under  the  after-light  of  the 
insults  that  Kean  received  as  the  consequence  of  his  dissipated  con- 
duct,— wrote:  "He  individualized  every  character  he  assumed — we 
saw  not  Mr.  Kean.  Wherever  he  was,  he  was  all  eye,  all  ear.  Every- 
thing around  him,  or  wherever  he  moved,  fell  under  his  cognizance." 
Francis  insisted  that  Kean's  first  visit  to  this  country,  so  far  as  New- 
York  was  concerned,  was  a  complete  triumph,  and  in  particularizing 
his  Lear  said :  "As  an  inspiration  beyond  mortals  it  was  crowned  with 
universal  praises."  About  this  time  a  notable  event  happened  at  this 
theater,  which  was  the  American  debut  of  Mrs.  Alsop,  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jordan. 

The  City  Theater  on  Warren  street  was  opened  in  1822  by  a  com- 
pany of  amateurs  with  the  "  Belle's  Stratagem."  Among  the  players 
was  William  Dinneford,  who  during  his  career  was  an  actor,  author, 
manager,  auctioneer,  broker,  and  merchant ;  also  in  the  company  was 
Mrs.  Bannister,1  who  was  always  popular  on  the  stage,  whether  known 
by  her  maiden  name  or  by  that  of  one  of  her  four  husbands,  under 

i  Bannister  and  Barrymore  were  great  favorites  with  Charles  Lamb,  who  praises  them  highly 
in  his  most  admirable  essay  "  On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors."  EDITOR. 
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which  names  she  alternately  appeared.  The  yellow  fever  dosed  this 
theater  for  some  months  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and 
when  it  was  reopened  there  was  seen  on  its  boards  George  F.  Smith, 
known  as  "  The  Prodigy,"  who  afterward  became  a  dentist ;  but  who, 
at  the  City  Theater,  played  Romeo  to  his  sister's  Juliet.  The  new- 
Broadway  Circus  was  a  large  wooden  building  situated  on  Broadway, 
between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  and  was  taken  possession  of  in  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  by  the  Park  Theater  management.  This  was  neeessarv  in 
consequence  of  the  yellow  fever  raging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  eity, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled.  The  1]  nil  ding,  which  was  after- 
ward known  as  Tattersall's  Stables,  was  used  also  for  drainatico-eques- 
trian  performances.  The  Mount  Pitt  <  'ircus  at  <  rrand  street  and  East 
Broadway,  managed  by  General  Charles  W.  Sandford,  was  put  to 
similar  uses. 

The  Chatham  Garden  Theater,  in  Chatham  street  between  Duane 
and  Pearl  streets,  extended  through  to  Augustin  street,  now  City  Hall 
Place.  The  proprietor  was  Henri  Barriere,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and 
experience,  who  erected  a  saloon  in  his  gardens  for  light  entertain- 
ments. Here,  in  1823,  the  operetta  of  "  Kosiua"  was  presented,  and 
Barriere,  having  found  this  class  of  entertainments  successful,  de- 
termined on  the  erection  of  a  permanent  theater,  which,  being  com- 
pleted and  fitted  up  with  great  neatness,  taste,  and  convenience,  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  May  17, 1S24-,  with  Itiehbald's 
"  Wives  as  They  "Were  and  Maids  as  They  Are.*'  A  repertoire  covering 
the  best  plays  of  the  English  dramatists  was  presented  by  an  excellent 
stock  company,  including  Henry  Wallack,  George  Barrett,  Kilner,  Spil- 
ler,  Burke,  and  Jefferson,  and  MesdamesEntwistle,  Henry,  and  Durange. 
"William  P.,  Blake  made  his  Xew-Vork  debut  in  1*24  at  this  theater; 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  in  1827;  Mrs.  Burroughs,  in  1S2X;  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Kinlock,  mother  of  Mrs.  John  Drew,  the  same  year.  After  182.~j  Henry 
Wallaek  and  Freeman  became  the  managers,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Barriere,  in  1820,  the  former  was  sole  manager,  but  becoming  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  fashion  soon  seemed  to  leave  Chatham  Garden 
Theater.  Ryder  and  Stevenson  were  its  managers  in  1828,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  renamed  Blanchard's  Amphitheater.  "Yankee" 
Hill  was  a  great  favorite,  and  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Barney  Williams 
made  her  debut  as  a  dancer,  and  Danford  Marble,  who  paid  tweiity 
dollars  to  be  transformed  from  an  amateur  into  a  professional  star. 
Thome  and  Phillips  were  in  183!)  the  managers  of  this  theater,  which 
was  soon  after  converted  into  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  and  later  into  a 
hotel.  The  Lafayette  Theater  and  Amphitheater,  1  milt  by  ( ieneral  Sand- 
ford'  on  Laurens  street,  near  Canal  street,  existed  from  1s2.'>  till  182!', 

iSim-c  the  above  was  puuned  an  editorial  writer  in  l.Mtirens  -trcci  (nmv  South  Fn'ili  Aivnun,  m  :,i 
in  the  NVw-York  "Sun"  furnishes  the  follovmj.'  <';mal  street,  upnn  the  |.re-et.t  site  ..f  St  Alph.-n 
additional  information  :  "  The  Lafiivit  tc  Theater     mk'i  Catholic  Church.         I'tcctnl  l>y  (.cnn-sil 
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when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  never  rebuilt.  It  was  first  a  circus, 
with  equestrian  dramas  as  weil  as  farces  and  ballets,  but  its  owner 
soon  abolished  the  former,  and  in  1826  it  was  opened  as  a  theater  for 
the  regular  drama.  It  was  here  that  the  audience  rose  and  cheered 
Enoch  Crosby,  Cooper's  Harvey  Birch,  who  was  seated  in  a  stage 
bos,  upon  the  production  of  a  dramatization  of  "  The  Spy."  The  La- 
fayette was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1827  and  changed  into  a  large  theater. 
With  its  front  of  Eastern  white  granite,  its  boxes  with  real  bronze  col- 
umns and  gilded  Ionic  capitals,  its  wondrous  glass  chandelier  and  im- 
mense stage,  it  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  town. 

The  Old  Bowery  Theater  was  built  in  the  year  1826.  It  has  had  au 
extraordinarily  long  life  for  an  American  theater,  and  still  stands,  a 
relic  of  the  past,  although  fire  has  visited  it  several  times.   The  site 


of  Charles  Gilfert.  The  stock  company  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barrett,  and  Edwin  Forrest. 
The  year  1827  was  noticeable  in  its  annals  by  the  appearance  of  Ma- 

Sandford.  and  opened  in  1825.  General  Sandford  ette  was  constructed  so  as  to  serve  a  dual  pur- 
was  a  commander  of  city  militia,  and  although  a  pose  :  standard  plays  enacted  by  a  good  company, 
lawyer  by  profession  was  a  worshiper  of  good  and  '  horse  shows'  like  OTazeppa,'  'El  Byder,' 
horsemanship.  While  projector  anil  proprietor  of  'The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,'  and  other  raelo- 
the  Mount  Pitt  Circus,  on  the  east  side  of  town,  dramas  wherein  horses  were  features,  in  which 
near  the  Grand  street  ferry.  General  Sandford  was  many  theatergoers  of  half  a  century  ago  delight- 
induced  by  his  wife  (who  had  been  an  actress  of  ed.  Mrs.  Sandford  resolved  upon  the  introduction 
considerable  reputation)  to  build  and  manage  a  of  an  equally  novel  feature,  and  under  her  direc- 
theater  upon  the  west  side  of  town,  for  fashionable  tion  the  ballot  made  its  appearance  as  an  organ- 
patronuge.  Ne  eonscnted,  but  as  he  could  not  ized  corps  upon  the  Aiueritiiu  hoards."  General 
subdue  his  passion  for  equestrianism,  the  Lafay-  Sandford  died  in  this  city  at  fourscore. 


of  the  Bowery  Theater,  now  known 
as  the  Thalia,  was  an  old  tavern 
and  cattle-market,  called  the  Bull's 
Head,  belonging  to  Henry  Astor. 
It  was  at  first  named  the  New- 
York  Theater.  It  was  an  elegant 
structure  for  those  days ;  and.  its 
stage,  the  first  lighted  by  gas,  and 
its  auditorium,  which  would  seat 
three  thousand  people,  were  both 
larger  than  any  others  in  the  United 
States.  Its  interior  decorations 
were  unrivaled,  and  its  exterior, 
of  a  white  marble  effect,  was  con- 
sidered a  wonder,  with  its  spacious 
portico  and  lofty  columns.  Upon 
the  opening  night,October  23, 1826, 
Holcroft's  "Road  to  Ruin"  and  the 
farce  "Raising  the  Wind"  were 
presented  under  the  management 
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dame  Hutin,  whose  pas  scul  in  modern  ballot  costume  forced  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  blushiugly  to  retire,  and  the  famous  l-Vcuch 
dancer  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  appear  in  Turkish  trousers.  Madame 
Celeste  also  made  her  first  American  appearance  at  the  XV  w- York 
Theater;  so  did  the  dramatist  Cornelius  Logan,  the  father  of  three 
famous  actresses,  Eliza,  Olive,  and  Celia  Logan.  When  llackett  anil 
Thomas  F.  Hamblin  assumed  the  management  of  the  house,  thev 
uamed  it  the  Bowery  Theater,  as  it  has  ever  since  been  known,  al- 
though once,  owing  to  a  patriotic  impulse,  it  was  christened  the  Amer- 
ican Theater.  The  elder  Chapman  made  his  debut  hero  as  King 
Henry  in  "  Richard  III.,''  but  did  not  then  cause  the  hilarity  that  he 
did  later  when  he  appeared  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  in  tin 
armor  and  broad-rimmed  spectacles. 

The  Bowery  was  burned  down  in  ISi'S,  but  was  rebuilt  within 
ninety  days,  Forrest  delivering  the  opening  address.  Upon  the  death 
of  Gilfert,  in  1820,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Park  Theater  man- 
agement. Hamblin  again  became  manager  in  is; JO,  and  remained  so 
until  it  was  a  second  time  burned  down,  in  18.1i>,  at  a  loss  to  him  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  he  recently  having  become  its  sole  owner  by 
purchase.  During  the  few  years  before  this  lire,  we  note  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Yostris  dancers;  George  Holland's  debut  in  seven  differ- 
ent characters  on  the  same  evening;  the  last  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Young,  whose  husband  was  shot  by  Gilfert  in  a  duel ;  and 
Archer's  American  debut.  Mrs.  J.  AY.  Wallack,  Jr.  (Mrs.  Sei'ton), 
made  her  first  New- York  appearance  here;  also  Josie  Clifton,  who 
was  the  first  native  American  actress  to  play  in  London ;  and  Spencer 
likewise,  who  killed  Frombley  in  a  duel,  and  was  not  long  after  as- 
sassinated in  Texas.  Noteworthy,  also,  in  is:"!4,  was  the  debut  of  Miss 
Priscilla  Cooper,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  marrying  Kobert,  son 
of  President  Tyler,  and  thereby  becoming  the  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  In  1836  Charlotte  Cushmau  made  her  first  Xew-York  appear- 
ance here  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

After  its  destruction  in  lS:!fl,  the  "Bowery  was  rebuilt  in  ls;i7.  to  be 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  once  more  reconstructed  in  is;jj>.  Since 
then  it  has  been  burned  down  in  1S4.">  and  in  1S()<>.  Many  famous 
actors  and  actresses,  in  addition  to  those  named,  have  performed 
within  its  walls  during  the  past  sixty  years.  Tien-  John  Gilbert  first 
appeared  in  Xew-York  as  Sir  Edward  .Mortimer;  Mrs.  Mclinda  Jones, 
wife  of  "Count  Joannes,"  as  Bianca;  John  Drew  as  Doctor  OTonle; 
and  the  original  Mrs.  Potter  as  Juliet..  Whether  in  later  years,  1s.">0- 
Iscit,  when  John  Brougham  was  the  manager  and  George  L.  V<>\  ;iml 
John  W.  Lingard  lessees;  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Y\ .  Wallaek,  Jr.,  t  o- 
ward Eddy,  Thomas  S.  Hamblin,  or  even  Harry  J.  Seymour  were  pay- 
ing there, —  it  was  still  the  people's  theater,  and  therefore  melodrama 
Vol.  IV.— 31. 
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and  tragedy  were  always  yearned  for.  It  was  full  of  surprises, 
as  for  instance,  when  John  Oxenford,  of  the  London  "  Times,"  saw 
John  B.  Studlcy  playing  "  The  Bells,"  and  acknowledged  that  at  the 
Old  Bowery  he  had  seen  "an  actor  of  leading  business,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  best  performers  in  New-York,  but  who  could  not 
be  easily  surpassed  in  London."  Again, 
when  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  electrified  her 

  former  patrons  with  the  news  of  her  tri- 

JEwi  umphs  in  London  and  Paris,  Dickens, 

W"  Swinburne,  and  Dumas  enrolling  them- 

ly^Tf  selves  among  her  admirers.   But  memo- 

i  ries  only  of  the  Old  Bowery  now  remain, 
since  it  was  handed  over  in  September, 
1879,  to  German  playgoers,  and  was  re- 
christened  the  Thalia,  and  where  now 
Jewish  pieces  in  a  Hebrew-Gorman  patois 
are  heard  within  its  ancient  walls. 

Niblo's  Garden  and  Theater  was  built  on 
Broadway,  near  Prince  street,  within  two 
years  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Bowery 
Theater,  and  was  originally  called  the  Sans 
Souci.  It  was  an  attractive  and  popular 
little  theater,  opened  in  1828,  in  the  Sum- 
mer Garden  of  William  Niblo,  by  Charles 
Gilfert,  when  the  Bowery  Theater  was  burned  down.  A  year  later  it 
became  a  concert-saloon,  Niblo  soon  after  reopening  it  for  dramatic 
purposes.  The  Ravels  were  performing  there  in  1837,  and  William 
E.  Burton  in  1839.  The  same  year  the  elder  Wallack  leased  Niblo's 
when  burned  out  at  the  National  Theater,  aud  Charles  Keau,  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  Miss  Yandenhoff  appeared  there.  Prom  1840  to  1842 
the  theater  was  under  the  management  of  W.  Chippendale,  the  lead- 
ing performers  being  Burton,  Placide,  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam.  E.  L. 
Davenport  appeared  at  Niblo's  in  1843,  and  soon  after  Mitchell  with 
a  burlesque  company.  In  1844  John  Brougham  was  playing  there, 
and  in  1845  John  Nickinson,  Henry  Placide,  and  Mrs.  Mowatt. 
Shortly  after  George  Holland's  engagement,  and  Hackett's  imper- 
sonations of  Falstaff,  in  1848,  the  theater  was  burned  down.  It  was 
rebuilt,  and  reopened  in  July,  1849,  to  be  again  rebuilt  in  1850,  en- 
larged in  1854,  and  burned  down  once  more  in  1872,  at  a  loss  of 
$200,000.  Many  well-known  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
have  been  managers  of  this  house,  and  have  kept  up  its  great  repu- 
tation. On  its  stage  have  appeared  Charlotte  Cushman,  Dion  Bouci- 

i  This  rare  portrait  of  Charlotte  Cushman  is  from  the  origiual  tinted  lithograph  hy  E.  J.  Lane, 
A.  E.  A.,  after  a  drawing  hy  Miss  Teresa  Kennej. 
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cault,  the  Wallacks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Wood, 
Maggie  Mitchell,  Lydia  Thompson,  Margaret  Mather,  ami  others  of 
equal  popularity.  Here  William  E.  Burton  made  liis  last  appearance 
in  Toodles  and  his  other  humorous  roles;  and  Charles  Fechter  and 
Daniel  E.  Bandmann  made  their  American  debuts  in  English.  Jim 
more  than  all,  it  was  where  the  great  Rachel  appeared  ;is  Thisbe  and 
Phedre.  Many  plays  were  first  produced  successfully  at  Niblo's,  not 
least  among  which  were  the  "Black  Crook,11  and  "  Leah,*1  the  founda- 
tion of  Kate  Baternan's  reputation,  brought  out  in  18o"{.  The  name 
of  Niblo's  still  survives,  but  it  lias  no  lunger  a  stock  company,  being 
devoted  to  the  starring  combination  system,  with  popular  prices. 

The  Richmond  Hill  Theater,  also  known  as  the  Greenwich  Theater, 
comes  next  to  Niblo's  in  chronological  succession,  having  been  opened 
ou  November  14, 1831,  with  the  "  Road  to  Ruin,"  which  was  preceded 
by  a  beautiful  address  from  the  pen 
of  Ilalleck,  commencing,  "  Where 
dwells  the  Drama's  spirit?"  Its 
site  on  Varick  and  Charlton  streets 
has  many  historical  associations,  for 
the  Richmond  Hill  mansion,  built  in 
1770  by  Paymaster  Abraham  Mortier, 
once  stood  there.  It  was  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  and  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton's  residence  during  the  British  oc- 
cupation. Later  it  was  sold  by  Aaron 
Burr  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  was 
by  him  converted  into  the  Richmond 
Hill  Theater.  Its  name  was  changed 
several  times.  In  18o(i  it  was  Miss 
Nelson's  Theater,  in  1837  Mrs.  Ham- 
uli u's,  in  1840  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  in 
1K4I!  the  Greenwich  Theater,  and  in 
1*47  the  New-York  Opera  House. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1849. 

The  National  Theater  was  opened  on  January  JO,  1KK>,  with  the 
''Merchant  of  Venice,"  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Sr.,  appearing  as  Shy- 
lock.  In  the  same  year  a  "gram!  complimentary  and  farewell  benefit," 
realizing  $3000,  was  given  in  this  playhouse  to  Hamblin,  whose  theater 
had  been  destroyed  by  tire.  "Henry  IV."  was  played,  with  Ilaekett  as 
Falstaff,  Hamblin  as  Hotspur,  the  younger  .1.  W.  Wallack  a-  Don-las. 
ami  Barrett,  Burke,  Placide.  and  other  noted  actors  in  the  ca-t. 


'  Excellent  portraits  of  James  II.  HucU-tt,  Mutildii  lie 
will  1ii.>  fuuml  in  (.' (nipt  its  ^  ami  \i  ■  ■ 
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James  W.  Wallaek,  Sr.,  became  owner  of  the  theater  in  1837,  and  his 
son  James  W.  Wallaek,  Jr.,  in  1839  made  his  New -York  debut  there 
as  Fag  in  "The  Rivals."  The  original  Robert  Maeaire,  James  S. 
Browne,  also  first  appeared  in  America  at  the  National,  as  Bob  Acres. 
"William  E.  Burton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Vandenhoff  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  metropolis  at  this  house,  and  Charles  Kean 
played  Hamlet  here  in  1839,  just  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
1840  it  was  rebuilt  and  leased  to  Alexander  Wilson,  and  later  to  Bur- 
ton; but  before  six  weeks  were  over,  during  which  he  produced  "  The 
Naiad  Queen,"  with  Miss  Josephine  Shaw,  afterward  Mrs.  John  Hoey, 
in  the  cast,  the  National  was  once  more  burned  down. 

The  Franklin  Theater,  on  Chatham  street,  between  James  and 
Oliver  streets,  was  erected  in  1835,  and  was  opened  with  Morton's 
"  School  of  Reform,"  among  the  cast  being  John  Sefton  and  Miss 
Alexina  Fisher.  Barney  Williams  and  William  Sefton  made  their 
debut  here.  In  1840  George  H.  Hill  opened  it  as  Hill's  Theater,  but 
it  was  not  a  success,  and  the  house  was  soon  after  named  the  Little 
Drury.  The  Olympic  Theater  on  Broadway,  near  Grand  street,  was 
built  in  1837,  and  was  opened  on  September  13.  It  was  especially  in- 
tended for  light  comedies,  with  farces,  sparkling  burlettas,  and  humor- 
ous burlesques.  The  auditorium  and  stage  were  small  and  notable  for 
the  drawing-room  effect  obtained.  Ireland  remarks:  "The  Olympic 
Theater,  diminutive  as  it  was,  displayed  a  more  tasteful  and  beautiful 
interior  than  any  other  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard."  George  W.  Mitchell 
leased  it  in  1839,  and  it  was  henceforward  generally  known  as  Mitchell's 
Olympic,  in  contradistinction  to  others  of  that  name  afterward  built. 
Associated  with  Mitchell  were  Mrs.  Maeder,  previously  known  as 
Albina  Mandeville,  and  Blake  and  Barrett.  Mitchell  retired  from 
the  Olympic  in  1850,  and  three  years  later  George  Holland  became 
acting  manager.  The  first  Broadway  Theater  was  east  of  Broadway, 
near  Walker  street,  and  had  been  previously  designated  as  Euterpean 
Hall  and  Apollo  Saloon.  Erected  in  1837,  it  had  a  very  short  life 
under  the  management  of  James  Anderson.  It  was  reopened  in  1838 
by  Edwin  Forrest  and  Fanny  Wallaek.  J.  W.  Wallaek,  Jr.,  appeared 
there,  making  a  great  success  of  Claude  Melnotte  in  the  "Lady  of 
Lyons,"  as  did  General  Tom  Thumb  as  General  Bombastes.  The 
Chatham  Square  Theater,  erected  in  1839,  had  quite  an  eventful 
history,  whether  under  its  original  name  or  that  of  the  National 
Theater,  as  it  was  called  when  Wallack's  old  National  was  burned  down 
in  1839.  Barrett  was  its  star  in  1844,  and  the  year  following  Anna 
Cruise  made  her  debut.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallaek,  Jr.,  and  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  Sr.,  were  playing  there  in  1845.  Chanfrau  renamed  it 
the  New  National  Theater  in  1848,  opening  with  Bulwer's  "  Richelieu," 
John  R.  Scott  in  the  title  r61e.   Joseph  Jefferson  first  made  his  bow 
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to  the  public  in  1849,  at  this  theater,  and  Edwin  Booth  his  [iM 
New -York  appearance  as  Wilford  in  "The  Iron  Chest."  Shortly 
after  the  Kpw  National  was  used  as  a  circus,  and  it  was  in  ,,„,„'.. 
queuce  of  Jenny  Liud,  who  disliked  the  odor  of  horses,  <>1 . j.-.  i in"-  r. . 
Mr.  Barnum  "compelling  her  to  sing  in  a  stable,"  that  she  dissolved 
her  contract  with  the  great  showman;  but  it  was  at  the  National 
nevertheless,  that  she  sang  upon  her  third  visit  to  X.m--V..rk  in 
June,  1S51.  During  the  years  1851-3:!  it  was  known  as  Purdy's 
Natioual  Theater,  and  was  given  up  to  melodramas  and  tragedies, 

with  after-performances.  In  1853  Mr.  and  Mix  Barncv  Williams 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Fl.  >rence  were  seen  there 

In  Palmo's  Opera  House,  which  afterward  hecanie  Rurtotis  TlieaJer, 
William  Dhmeford  and  G-eorge.  Vandenhoff,  in  1S4.~>,  <rave.  the  (Ireek 
tragedy  of  "Antigone,"  and,  in  the  words  of  A'andenholt',  ''  repeated 
this  elassi.-  entombment  twelve  successive  nights."  Samuel  Lover, 
the  Irish  novelist,  in  1840  presented  here  his  entertainment  consist- 
ing of  recitations  from  his  own  writings.  I'alnm's  was  opmM  as 
Burton's  Theater1  on  July  10,  1S4S,  willi  "Maiden*  Beware!"  Hurlon 
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was  successful  from  the  outset,  and  ere  long  his  new  venture  was  the 
most  popular  resort  in  town,  Lester  Wallack,  Hackett,  Johnson,  E.  L. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  many  others  of  note  coming  before  the 
public,  always  under  the  pleasant  auspices  peculiar  to  this  theater. 
In  1856  it  was  leased  by  Edward  Eddy,  who  was  equally  successful. 
The  second  Broadway  Theater,  situated  between  Pearl  and  Anthony 
(now  Worth)  streets,  was  built  by  Colonel  Alvah  Mann,  and  opened  in 
September,  1847,  with  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  Lester  Wallack  mak- 
ing his  debut  there  as  Charles  Surface,  under  the  name  of  John  Wal- 
lack Lester.  George  Barrett  was  the  stage-manager  of  this  large 
and  elegant  edifice,  which  was  primarily  intended  as  a  rival  to  the 
Park  Theater.  The  Mont-Plaisir  troupe  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Broadway  in  1848,  in  which  year  James  E.  Anderson  played  Othello. 
In  1850  Eliza  Logan  made  her  New- York  debut  at  the  same  theater 
as  Pauline,  and  Madame  Ponisi  also,  as  Lady  Teazle.  The  year 
following,  Gustavus  Vaughan  Brooke  made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country  at  the  same  house ;  also  Julia  Bennett,  Madame  Celeste, 
and  Lola  Montez.  Anderson,  "  The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  performed  at 
the  Broadway  in  1851 ;  and  Edwin  Forrest  appeared  as  Damon,  the  en- 
gagement being  continued  for  sixty-one  nights,  in  the  spring  of  1852. 

The  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  which  had  not  experienced  an  un- 
qualified success  as  a  home  of  song,  was  equally  unfortunate  with  the 
drama,  although  a  Shakespearian  revival  was  attempted  with  en- 
couraging results.  A  company  was  brought  together  which  produced, 
among  other  plays,  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  with  Hackett, 
Vandenhoff,  Chippendale,  Sefton,  Miss  Telbin,  and  Mrs.  Maeder  in  the 
cast.  The  Astor  Place  Opera  House  will  ever  remain  most  memorable 
in  dramatic  and  civic  annals  as  the  scene,  on  May  10,  1849,  of  the 
Porrest-Macready  riot,  which  occurred  after  the  English  actor's  appear- 
ance as  Macbeth.1  In  1854  the  building  was  sold  to  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association,  who  reconstructed  and  renamed  it  Clinton  Hall. 
Barnum's  Museum,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  street,  where 
the  "  New- York  Herald  "  building  now  stands,  had  the  small  theater 
attached  to  it  opened  on  June  17,  1850,  with  the  play  of  "The 
Drunkard.'  There  appeared  here  Alexina  Fisher;  Kate  and  Ellen 
Bateman,  then  known  as  the  Bateman  Children ;  Emily  Mestayer ;  and 
Edward  Askew  Sothern,  then  an  indifferent  actor  with  the  stage  name 
of  "  Douglas  Stewart."  The  last  engagement  played  there  before  it 
was  burned  down  was  that  of  John  B.  Studley,  in  the  legitimate  drama. 
Barnum's  American  Museum,  which  was  opened  shortly  afterward, 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  on  a  bitterly  cold  night,  March  3, 1868, 
together  with  its  three  hundred  thousand  curiosities.    The  immense 


1  A  fall  account  of  the  Aster  Place  riot  will  be  found  in  Vol.  Ill,  Chap,  si,  pp.  430-435,  and  of  the 
Opera  House  in  Chap.  V.  p.  177,  of  Vol.  IV.  Editor. 
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volumes  of  water  poured  upon  the  burning  beams  and  rafters 
building  formed  rapidly  into  icicles  of  fantastic  shape  a 
crystals,  which,  glistening  with  a  thousand  sparkling  reflections 
the  moon,  presented  a  scene  which  no  artist  could  hope  to  rival. 

Brougham's  Lyceum,  on  Broadway,  near  Broome  street,  afterward 
Wallaces  Lyceum,  and  in  lSn'7  called  tor  a  short  time  the  Broadway 
Theater,  after  the  two  former  theaters 
of  that  name,  was  opened  on  October 
IT),  1850,  with  "Esmeralda,"  Julia 
Uould  appearing  as  Phoebus.  Wal- 
lace's Lyceum,  the  old  Wallack's 
Theater,  came  into  existence  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  185:2,  and  Ireland,  com- 
menting on  the  change  of  name  from 
Brougham's  Lyceum,  remarks  that 
the  new  departure  "  soon  succeeded 
not  only  in  rivalling,  but  in  a  meas- 
ure superseding  Burton's  Theater  in 
public  esteem.  The  hand  of  a  master 
was  visible  in  every  production,  and 
the  taste,  elegance,  and  propriety  dis- 
played about  the  whole  establish- 
ment gave  it  a  position  of  respec- 
tability never  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
Xew-York,  except  at  the  Old  Park  Theatre."  .Morion's  "Way  to  <iet 
Mamed"  and  "The  Boarding  School''  were  presented  at  the  initial 
performance,  under  the  management  of  James  W.  Wallack  as  lessee 
and  owner.  Tho  company  included  Lester  Wallack,  W.  Chippendale, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brougham,  and  Miss  Julia  Could. 
Later,  Laura  Keene  made  her  American  debut  here.  William  Stuart 
leased  Wallack's  in  185(5,  in  which  year  Lester  Wallaek  ami  E.  A. 
Sot  horn  played  there  together.  The  Wallaeks,  in  1861,  abandoned 
this  theater,  and  iu  1867  a  new  one  called  the  Broadway  Theater  was 
erected  on  its  site. 

The  Winter  Garden  next  demands  attention  as  one  of  the  most 
important  theaters,  historically  speaking,  in  New-York.  h  was 
erected  on  the,  site  of  Tripler  Hall,  on  Broadway,  opposite  Bond 
street,  and  adjoined  the  La  Farge  House.  In  l.<>4,  while  the  Jullien 
concerts  were  being  held  in  Tripler  Hall,  then  known  as  Metropolitan 
Hall,  this  beautiful  edifice  and  the  La  Farge  House  adjacent  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Where  these  buildings  stood  was  erected  the 
New- York  Theater  and  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which  was  opened 
ou  September  18, 1854.    Rachel,  on  September  :!,  ls.">,  made  her  HiM 


appearance  iu  America,  at  this  theater,  as  Tamil 
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and  followed  it  with,  other  famous  roles,  such  as  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,  Hermione,  and  Marie  Stuart;  and  it  was  also  here  that  she 
contracted  the  pulmonary  complaint  from  which  she  died  at  Cannes 
two  years  and  a  half  later.  Laura  Keene,  at  the  termination  of 
Rachel's  engagement,  leased  the  theater,  had  it  remodeled,  and  re- 
opened it  as  Laura  Kcene's  Varieties.  Burton  soon  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  building,  and  called  it  Burton's  New  Theater,  Edwin 
Booth  and  other  celebrities  performing  there.  The  Winter  Garden, 
or  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  was  the  next  name  by  which  the  Metro- 
politan was  christened,  and  it  was  opened  on  September  14, 1859,  with 
Boucicault's  version  of  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  entitled  "  Dot." 
Boucicault  also  produced  the  "  Octoroon,"  with  Agnes  Robertson  as 
Zoe.  To  enumerate  the  list  of  famous  actors  and  the  plays  in  which 
they  performed  at  the  "Winter  Garden,  would  take  pages.  Such 

pieces  as  "The  Naiad 
Queen"  and  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream " 
were  put  upon  the  stage 
at  great  expense.  Kate 
Bateman  delineated 
Julia  and  Evangeline, 
and  Charlotte  Cushman, 
supported  by  Studley, 
pleased  playgoers  with 
her  renditions  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  other  impersonations.  Charles  Mathews  and  Barry  Sullivan 
were  seen  here,  and  also  Burton,  Brougham,  Mark  Smith,  and 
Charles  Fisher.  Here,  too,  on  an  eventful  night  in  1864,  the  three 
Booth  brothers,  Edwin,  John  Wilkes,  and  Junius  Brutus,  were  seen 
together  in  "Julius  Ctesar."  The  Booth  revivals  were  held  here  in 
1867,  and  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  total  destruction  by  fire,  on 
March  23,  of  the  Winter  Garden.  The  Academy  of  Music,  on  Four- 
teenth street  and  Irving  Place,  was  built  in  1854,  and,  although  pri- 
marily dedicated  to  opera,  its  audiences  have  listened  to  other  voices 
than  those  raised  in  song.  Rachel  once  appeared  here,  and  Salvini 
and  his  rival  Rossi  equally  delighted  their  hearers.  In  1856  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wood  made  their  debuts,  and  in  1858,  at  the  Dramatic  Fund 
benefit,  Edwin  Booth,  Mark  Smith,  Fanny  Herring,  and  Mary  Gannon 
played  together  in  the  historic  pageant  of  "Shakespeare's  Dream," 
arranged  by  John  Brougham.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  22, 
1866,  and  the  present  edifice,  erected  on  the  same  site,  was  opened  in 
February,  1868.  It  continued  to  be  the  home  of  grand  opera  until 
1887,  when  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  built,  and  when  it 
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was  given  up  to  theatrical  combinations  and  other  pin-puses.  Lat- 
terly it  has  been  devoted  more  to  spectacular  and  melodramatic  pro- 
ductions, the  "Old  Homestead *'  and  the  "  Black  I  'rook" having nightlv 
filled  the  building;,  which  will  hold  twenty-sewn  hundred  people,  anil 
which  Rachel  considered  too  large  for  her  voice.  Laura  Keene's  \Yw 
Theaterwas  built  for  her,  on  Broadway,  near  Houston  street,  two  years 
after  the  Academy  of  Music  was  erected,  and  soon  after  Burton  had  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Varieties,  later  called  the  Winter  Garden.  At  its 
opening  in  18-4(5,  "As  You  Like  It"  was  performed,  Rosalind  heiui; 
played  by  Laura  Keene,  who  controlled  the  house  until  the  season  of 
1863-4,  whether  under  her  own  name  or  as  the  New  ( )lympir,  as  it  was 
later  known.  E.  A.  Sothern  first  appeared  here  under  his  real  name, 
at  Jefferson's  benefit,  and  made  the  great  success  of  his  life  as  Lord 
Dundreary  in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  with  John  T.  Raymond  sup- 
porting him  as  Asa  Trenchard.  Mrs.  John  'Wood  managed  the  New- 
Olympic  for  a  time,  and  produced  the  spectacle  of  "Monte  Cristn," 

Wallack's  Theater,  at  Broadway  and  Thirteenth  street,  was  opened 
as  the  second  Wallack's,  in  1801,  by  James  W.  and  Lester  Wallack, 
for  whom  it  was  built  when  the  old  Wallack's,  on  Broadway,  near 
Broome,  was  abandoned  by  them.  The  repertoire  of  the  best  old  and 
modern  English  comedy,  which  had  made  the  old  house  so  famous, 
was  continued  iu  the  new  building  until  lssl,  when  the  third  "Wallack's 
Theater,  on  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  street,  was  erected.  Lester 
Wallack  was  the  star  of  his  own  theater,  being  supported  by  a  stock 
company  which  comprised,  from  time  to  time,  John  Gilbert,  John 
Brougham,  George  Holland,  Henry  J.  Montague,  Harry  Rocket,  Owen 
Marlowe,  Mark  Smith,  Charles  Fisher,  Dion  Boucicault,  Charles 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Vernon,  Madeline  Henrupies,  Mary  Gannon,  Effie 
Oermon,  John  Sefton,  Annie  Deland,  Laura  Phillips,  Rose  Lisle, 
Fanny  Morant,  Madame  Ponisi,  Ada  Dyas,  and  Rose  Coghlan.  Bou- 
cicault's  "Shaughraun"  and  the  Robertson  comedies  were  always  par- 
ticularly strong  in  their  casts  and  settings.  Adolph  Neuendorff  leased 
Wallack's  from  1881  to  the  end  of  calling  it  the  Germania,  and 
here  the  best  plays  of  the  Fatherland  were  presented  by  Ludwig  Bar- 
nay  and  Friedrich  Haase.  The  house  was  renamed  the  Star  Theater 
when  the  Germans  left  it  in  January,  iss;i,  ami  has  since  ben  man- 
aged on  the  combination  plan,  but  with  a  high  order  of  performers, 
notably  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry,  Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson, 
William  H.  Crane,  E.  S.  Willard,  Edwin  Booth,  and  Lawrence  Barrett. 
Laura  Edwin's  Theater,  on  Broadway,  facing  Washington  Place,  was 
erected  during  the  Civil  'War.  To  make  way  for  it  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  had  to  be  taken  down.  After  running  unsuccessfully  for  a 
time,  it  was  renamed  the  New- York  Theater,  ami  in  Wi;  Mr.  Daly 
presented  there  his  adaptation  of  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  in  which  IW 
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Eytinge  appeared,  as  she  did  the  following  year  in  the  original  local 
drama  of  "  Under  the  Gaslight."  The  Worrell  Sisters  leased  the  New- 
York  Theater  for  a  time,  and  were  well  supported.  It  came  later  into 
the  hands  of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  who  called  it  the  Theatre  Comique, 
after  their  old  house  opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where,  as  early 
as  1876-7,  they  had  been  successful  with  their  Irish- American  comedy 
creations.  They  opened  the  second  Theatre  Comique  on  August  29, 
1881,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  producing 
plays  like  "  The  Mulligan  Guards'  Ball"  and  "  Squatter  Sovereignty." 
The  desolate  building  called  "  Old  London  Street "  now  gloomily  oc- 
cupies the  ground  upon  which  once  stood  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Opera  House,  on  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  ad- 
joining the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  was,  on  November  30,  1865,  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  after  being  changed  from  an  up-town  night  "gold 
room."  Negro-minstrel  troupes  first  leased  the  house,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  opera  burlesque.  John  Brougham  then  obtained  the  lease, 
and  prevailed  upon  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  to  build  on  the  site  a  small  but 
elegant  theater,  the  second  Brougham's  Lyceum,  but  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Fisk  next  had  an  unsuccessful  season  of  opera  bouffe,  after  having 
again  called  the  theater  by  its  original  name.  As  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater  four  years  of  prosperity  followed,  when  Augustin  Daly  be- 
came its  lessee  and  manager.  Here  were  played  "  Fron  Frou  "  and 
"  Fernande,"  introducing  Agnes  Ethel ;  "  Man  and  Wife,"  "  Saratoga," 
"Divorce,"  and  "Article  47,"  in  which  Clara  Morris,  Fanny  Dav- 
enport, Kate  Claxton,  Linda  Dietz,  Sarah  Jewett,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Gil- 
bert, James  Lewis,  George  Clarke,  George  Holland,  and  Louis  James 
played  in  the  leadtng  parts.  Goldsmith's  "  Good-Natured  Man " 
and  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  were  admirably  revived.  There 
also  appeared  at  this  theater,  under  Mr.  Daly's  management,  Mrs. 
Scott- Sid  dons,  Charles  Mathews,  E.  L.  Davenport,  and  Mrs.  Jennings. 
The  theater  was  burned  on  January  1, 1873,  and  in  the  same  month 
its  energetic  manager  opened  the  Broadway,  formerly  the  New-York 
Theater,  with  "Alixe."  The  present  Madison  Square  Theater  was 
opened  on  February  4,  1880,  with  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  by  James  Steele 
Mackaye,  who  introduced  the  celebrated  double  stage.  Daniel  Froh- 
man  next  managed  the  theater,  producing,  amongst  other  plays, 
"Esmeralda,"  "The  Professor,"  and  "May  Blossom."  Albert  M. 
Palmer,  who  had  made  a  reputation  in  his  management  of  the 
Union  Square  Theater,  took  the  Madison  Square  Theater  in  1884, 
and  with  his  stock  company  presented  "  Jim  the  Penman,"  "  The 
Private  Secretary,"  and  other  productions. 

The  Theatre  Francais,  on  Fourteenth  street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  was 
erected  as  the  original  home  of  opera  bouffe  in  New-York,  and  was 
opened  May  26,  1866.   Adelaide  Ristori,  on  September  20,  1866,  made 
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her  American  debut  at  this  theater,  ^ivinij;  tit'ty-live  performances,  and 
the  year  following  filled  a  second  engagement.  In  ]S7l>  Charles  Kechter 
obtained  possession  of  the  building,  renamed  it  the  Lyceum  Theater 
and  spent  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  improvements.  It  n<>\v  lias 
an  imposing  Greek  portico,  the  pillars  of  which  stretch  to  the  curb-line. 
Xext  it  became  Haverly's  Theater,  and  in  March,  ls7!i,  it  was  named 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater.  The  late  Hartley  Campbell  was  also 
its  lessee  under  this  name.  It  is  now  a  combination  theater,  star  com- 
panies playing  there  melodrama  and  burlesque.  Within  two  years  of 
the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Franca  is,  Pike's  Opera  House  was  con- 
st met  ed  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street.  It  was  later  called  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  its 
massive  white-marble  front,  its  tine  entrance,  lobby,  grand  staircase, 
and  spacious  auditorium,  made  it  a  worthy  rival  of  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Unfortunately  its  situation  was  antagonistic  to  its  success,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  its  unlucky  projector,  Samuel  Pike,  had  to  sell  it, 
James  Fisk,  Jr.,  and  Jay  Gould  becoming  the  purchasers,  and  using  the 
offices  in  part  of  the  building  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Erie  Railway. 
Fisk  also  tried  to  transform  it  into  the  chief  home  of  opera  bouffe,  by 
which  he  lost  heavily,  as  well  as  on  "The  Tempest"  and  Sardou's  "  Pa- 
trie."  Daly  leased  the  Grand  Opera  House  from  lH7ii  until  1S74,  and 
produced  "Le  Roi  Carotte,"  "Around  the  Clock,"  "  1  nde  Ham,"  and 
"Monte  Cristo,"  with  Charles  Fechter,  George  L.  Fox,  and  Mrs.  John 
"Wood.  Then  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Max  Maretzek  ;  of  Poole 
and  Donnelly,  who  introduced  many  contemporary  stars  at  popular 
prices;  of  Henry  E.  Abbey,  who  perpetuated  that  system  and  redeco- 
rated the  house  in  1882;  and  finally  of  T.  Henry  French,  its  last  lessee. 

Edwin  Booth,  after  appearing  in  various  theaters,  obtained,  in  iHi!', 
the  fine  edifice  called  Booth's  Theater,  which  was  especially  built  for 
him,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  He 
opened  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  aided  by  Lawrence  Barrett,  in  lsii!l, 
and  presented  the  most  classic  plays  of  the  English  drama  in  a  manner 
that  insensibly  recalled  to  veteran  theater-goers  the  glories  of  the  old 
Park.  Here  Sara  Bernhardt  played,  in  18S0,  "Adrienne  Lceouvreur," 
"  Hernaui,"  and  other  dramas,  to  which  she  gave  new  interpretations. 
Mary  Anderson,  John  B.  Studley  in  "The  Bells,"  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
"  Rip  Van  "Winkle,"  and  others  equally  well  known  assisted  in  extend- 
ing the  reputation,  during  its  too  short  existence,  of  Booth's  Theater, 
which  now  is  devoted  to  offices  and  stores.  The  I  nion  Square  Thea- 
ter, on  East  Fourteenth  street,  next  to  the  Morton  Hoii-e,  was  built, 
and  opened  on  September  11,  1871,  by  Sheridan  Shook,  who,  a  year 
later,  associated  with  himself  Albert  M.  Palme]-;  an  excellent  stock 
company  was  organized,  and  a  continuous  series  of  plays  produced, 
commencing  with  Sardou's  "  Agnes."  which  completely  changed  the 
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complexion  of  the  American  theater,  when  taken  into  consideration 
with  what  Augustin  Daly  and  Lester  "Wallack  were  doing  at  this  time. 
Among  the  plays  which  enjoyed  long  runs  were  "Led  Astray," 
"  The  Two  Orphans,"  "  The  Danicheffs,"  "  A  Celebrated  Case,"  and 
"  Rose  Michel."   American  plays  of  a  high  character  were  also  pre- 


New-York  appearance,  and  Leona  Moss  her  debut.  Mr.  Palmer  gave 
up  the  Union  Square  Theater  in  1883,  and  within  two  years  the  famous 
stock  company  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  James  M.  Hill,  in  1885,  be- 
came the  lessee,  and  three  years  later  the  theater  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  rebuilt  and  reopened  in  March,  1889,  and  since  then  has 
been  devoted  to  combinations  mostly  of  a  mediocre  character. 

Where  Apollo  Hall  stood,  on  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  near 
Broadway,  was  erected  in  1872  the  St.  James  Theater,  in  which  James 
Steele  Mackaye  developed  the  Delsartian  method  and  produced  "  Mo- 
naldi "  and  "  Marriage "  in  accordance  with  those  principles.  The 
property  belonged  to  the  Gilsey  estate,  the  trustees  of  which  built  for 
Augustin  Daly,  who  had  been  driven  by  fire  out  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theater,  a  theater  named  after  his  old  one.  The  new  Fifth  Avenue 
was  managed  by  him  from  December,  1873,  until  September,  1877,  and 
he  produced  "Monsieur  Alphonse,"  "Man  and  Wife,"  "Pique,"  and 
"Divorce."  Charles  Coghlan,  Edwin  Booth,  Emily  Rigl,  and  Adelaide 
NeiLson  played  under  Mr.  Daly's  auspices.  "Love's  Labor 's  Lost"  was 

i  This  uncommon  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  is  from  an  original  Tndia-ink  drawing,  after  a  photograph 
taken  in  New-York  in  18G0. 


sentcd,  such  as  "The  Geneva  Cross," 
"  The  Banker's  Daughter,"  and  "  My 
Partner."  Manyactors  andactresses 
distinctly  identified  with  Mr.  Pal- 
.mer's  management  obtained  their 
reputation  through  association  with 
this  theater,  or  gained  new  laurels. 
Among  these  should  be  specified 
Charles  Tborne,  Agnes  Ethel,  Sara 
Jewett,  Stuart  Robson,  Clara  Morris, 
McKeeRankin,Kate  Claxton, Maude 
Granger,  Richard  Mansfield,  Kathc- 
rine  Rogers,  Charles  Coghlan,  E.  M. 
Holland,  J.  H.  Stoddart,  Maurice 
Barrymore,  and  Frederick  Robinson. 
Mark  Twain's  "  Gilded  Age,"  with 
John  T.  Raymond  as  Colonel  Sellers, 
was  brought  out  here;  also  Bret 
Harte's  "Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar." 
Margaret  Mather  here  made  her  first 
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first  produced  in  America  at  this  theater,  which,  after  Mr.  Dalv  left 
it,  came  under  the  management  successively  of  Colonel  Ilaverlv 
John  Stetson,  Eugene  Tompkins,  and,  in  l*!HI,of  Harry  Miner.  It  was 
burned  out  iu  January,  1*!>1  ;  but  Mr.  Miner  reopened  a  new  theater  on 
the  same  site  in  May,  IX!  tt.  Mary  Anderson  made  her  debut  here  be- 
fore a  metropolitan  audience.  Mine.  Duse,  a  young  Italian  actress  of 
undoubted  talent,  who  has  been  named  as  a  possible  sueeessor  to  Ra- 
chel and  Ristori,  played  a  successful  engagement  of  several  months 
at  this  theater  early  in  !*!>:!. 

The  San  Francisco  Minstrels  opened  their  hall  at  Broadway  and 
Twenty-ninth  street  in  1*74.  Later  it  became  the  Comedy  Theater, 
and  successively  the  Gaiety,  New  Comedy,  Doekstader's  Minstrels, 
and  the  Gaiety  once  more.  Hermann  rebuilt  it  in  1*!HI,  and  opened 
it  for  his  own  exhibition  of  legerdemain  and  for  dramatic  purposes. 
Jacobs'  Third  Avenue  Theater,  at  Thirty-first  street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue, was  opened  in  1ST"),  and  eventually  became  a  ''variety"  house, 
and  was  called  the  American  Theater.  In  lSSIl  it  was  renamed  the 
Third  Avenue  by  the  Mclveo  Eankins,  who  reconstructed  it.  For  n 
short  time  it  became  a  German  theater,  under  the  name  of  the  Apollo, 
until  the  present  manager,  J.  M.  Hill,  in  1*8,  j,  mice  more  adopted 
its  original  name. 

The  Eagle  Theater,  on  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-second  and 
Thirty-third  streets,  was  opened  in  lS7o.  William  Henderson  became 
the  lessee  in  1878,  and  called  it  the  Standard  Theater,  presenting 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic  operas,  then  in  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity. It  was  burned  down  in  l*So,  but  reopened  within  twelve 
months,  J.  M.  Hill  becoming  its  manager;  and  there  combination 
companies  with  both  comic  opera  and  popular  comedy  have  since  1  «>en 
performed.  Of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Standard  is  the 
Bijou  Theater,  on  Broadway,  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first 
streets.  In  1878  it  was  the  Theater  Brighton,  devoted  to  negm- 
minstrelsy.  Then  it  became  Wood's  Broadway  Theater,  and,  in  1*m), 
the  Bijou  Opera  House.  It  was  later  rebuilt  under  the  auspices  of 
Colonel  John  McCaull,  and  named  the  Bijou  Theater,  where  at  first 
comic  opera  and  burlesque  flourished.  Dixey  appeared  here  in 
"Adonis"  during  six  hundred  continuous  performances.  Then  fol- 
lowed farces  and  comedies  like  "The  Brass  Monkey"  and  "Tin- 
City  Directory,"  under  the  management  of  -b  Wesley  b'osenquest. 

Daly's  Theater  was  opened  under  its  present  management  on 
September  17,  1*7!).  Where  it  now  stands  on  Broadway,  near  Thir- 
ty-first street,  was  once  Banvard's  Museum,  and  still  later  Y\  1's 

Museum.  Daly's  Theater  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  New-York, 
owing  to  its  artistic  embellishments.  In  I*7!>  Mr.  Daly  brought  out 
Ada  Kehau,  John  Drew,  and  Catherine  Lewis;  and  afterward,  .lames 
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Lewis,  George  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  The  performances  at  this 
theater  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require  extended  notice.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  many  excellent  plays  of  the  character  of  "Dol- 
lars and  Sense,"  "The  Passing  Regiment,"  "Nancy  and  Co.,"  and  "The 
Foresters,"  have  been  given,  as  well  as  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  and  other  standard  pieces. 

Between  1870  and  1879  there  also  flourished  several  other  New- York 
theaters,  one  of  which  was  Henry  E.  Abbey's  New  Park  Theater,  on 
Broadway,  near  Twenty-first  street,  which  was  burned  down  on  the 
night  Mrs.  Langtry  was  billed  for.her  American  debut.  Another  was 
the  Lexington  Avenue  Opera  House,  or  Terrace  Garden  Theater,  where 
German  operetta  has  been  given.  A  third  was,  and  is,  Tony  Pastor's 
Theater,  under  Tammany  Hall,  which  once  was  Bryant's  Minstrel 
Hall,  and  later  the  Germania  Theater,  and  where,  under  Pastor's 
management,  Lillian  Eussell  made  her  debut. 

The  third  and  last  Wallack's  Theater,  now  Palmer's  Theater,  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  street,  was  built  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  Lester  Wallack,  and  opened  on  January  4,  1882,  with  the 
"  School  for  Scandal."  The  traditions  of  the  two  former  "Wallack's 
Theaters  were  perpetuated  and  the  excellence  of  the  stock  company 
kept  up  until  Lester  Wallack  retired  in  May,  1887,  when  Henry  E. 
Abbey  assumed  the  management.  In  October,  1888,  Mr.  Palmer  be- 
came the  lessee,  and,  at  Mr.  "Wallack's  suggestion,  renamed  it  Palmer's 
Theater,  continuing  the  admirable  methods  that  marked  his  manager- 
ship of  the  Union  Square  and  Madison  Square  theaters.  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Constant  Coquelin,  Jane  Hading,  E.  S.  Willard,  and  John  Drew 
have  all  been  seen  recently  at  this  theater,  which  has  been  marked  by 
a  continuous  series  of  successful  performances.  The  former  site  of 
the  Aquarium,  opened  in  October,  1876,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  is  occupied  by  the  New  Park 
Theater,  which,  considerably  changed  from  the  Aquarium  building, 
was  inaugurated  in  1882.  The  management  adopted  the  combina- 
tion plan,  which  now  unfortunately  usurps  nearly  the  whole  New- 
York  stage,  thereby  eliminating  entirely  the  careful  preparatory  train- 
ing formerly  considered  necessary  when  stock  companies  were  in 
vogue.  After  the  fire  at  the  Theatre  Comique,  Edward  Harrigan  occu- 
pied the  New  Pai'k  Theater,  where  were  heard  the  laughable  Irish- 
American  farces  from  his  pen,  such  as  "McAllister's  Legacy."  Harri- 
gan left  there  in  1890,  since  which  time  it  has  been  mainly  used  for 
melodrama  and  vaudeville.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  should 
have  a  passing  notice  in  this  chapter,  as  Salvini  played  one  of  his  en- 
gagements there,  and  on  May  10,  1888,  "Hamlet"  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  Lester  Wallack. 

The  new  Casino,  in  the  distinctively  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
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situated  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-ninth  steed,  has  been 
given  up,  since  its  opening  in  October,  Issj,  almost  entirely  to  comic 
opera.  Proctor's  Theater,  ou  West  Twenty-third  street,  occupies  tin; 
ground  once  covered  by  a  church,  and  later  by  the  Temple  in  which 
Salmi  Morse  endeavored  to  preseni  to  the  NY w- York  public  his  Ameri- 
can reproduction  of  the  "Passion  I'lay ''  of  ( >ber-Ammergau.  The 
municipal  authorities,  however,  would  not  allow  its  production  in 
New-York.  During  an  attempt  at  rehearsal  it  was  suppressed  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act.  Finally,  after  an  entire  private  performance 
was  given  before  Mr.  Morse's  friends,  the  "  Passion  Play  "  was  refund 
presentation;  the  result  being  that  it  broke  the  heart  of,  and  financially 
ruined,  its  projector,  who  committed  suicide.  In  1  ss;;  MorsrV  Temple 
was  called  the  Twenty-third  Street  Theater,  and  when  rebuilt  in  l*s;i 
was  opened  as  Proctor's  Theater.  The  Lyceum  Theater,  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  near  Twenty-third  street,  is  quite  unique  in  its  decorations, 
which  are  mainly  of  artistic  colored  and  jeweled  glass.  It  is  the  onlv 
theater  in  the  city  without  a  family  circle,  and  was  opened  in  l^sr>  by 
Steele  Maekaye.  Helen  Dauvray  preceded  in  its  management  Daniel 
Frohnfan,  who  has  followed  the  old  traditions  of  a  stock  company, 
and  good  comedy  and  refined  drama  have  always  predominated.  The 
Lyceum's  presentation  of  "The  Charity  Ball"  was  noteworthv  for 
its  excellence,  and  "Lord  Chumley''  had  E.  II.  Sothcrn,  the  son  of 
the  original  Lord  Dundreary,  in  the  title  role.  ( »ne  of  the  interesting 
associations  of  the  theater  is  that  it  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  of  which  the  director  is 
Franklin  Haven  Sargent.  This  is  a  school  of  elocution,  dramatic 
action,  stage  technique,  and  operatic  work.  The  Theatre  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  an  American  evolution  of  the  "Theatre  Libre"  of  Paris, 
is  affiliated  with  it.  The  Windsor  Theater,  on  the  Bowery,  all  hough 
only  known  as  such  from  ISMi,  has  a  history  dating  back  to  the  old 
Bowery  Amphitheater,  later  called  the  Zoological  Institute.  In  1.-45 
a  company  played  there  for  some  months ;  later,  on  its  site  was  built 
the  Stadt  Tlieater,  the  original  home  in  New- York  of  <  Ynnan  drama 
aud  opera.  Here  Daniel  E.  Bandmann  acted  in  his  native  tongue 
before  he  played  in  English.  Just  prior  to  lssi)  the  Stadl  was  re- 
christened  the  Windsor  Theater,  but  was  burned  down  in  November, 
lSSIl.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  reopened  on  February  S,  Issil.  and  has  since 
been  managed  on  the  combination  plan.  The  Ambers  Theater,  on 
Irving  Place,  built  in  lsss  on  the  site  of  Irviut:  Hall,  hu<  since 
occupied  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  (ienuan-American 
population  in  matters  theatrical  as  had  previously  the  Stadt,  <Yr- 
mania,  Apollo,  and  Thalia  theaters.  Ernst  Possart,  Emil  Thoni;i-. 
Josef  Kainz,  and  Marie  Barkany  are  among  the  noted  (Ynnaiis  who 
have  appeared  at  Amberg's. 
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The  last  of  the  Broadway  Theaters  was  opened  on  March  3,  1888, 
with  "  La  Tosca,"  Fanny  Davenport  in  the  title  role.  It  is  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Forty-first  street,  where  once  stood 
the  old  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall,  afterward  successively  named 
the  Casino,  Alcazar,  and  Cosmopolitan  Theater.  Edwin  Booth, 
Helen  Modjeska,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  and  Francis  Wilson  have  been 
the  principal  performers  who  have  starred  there.  The  Garden  Thea- 
ter was  opened  on  September  27,  1890,  as  an  annex  of  the  new  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  with  its  lofty  Sevillan  tower  and  graceful  arcades. 
The  new  Madison  Square  Garden  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Harlem 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  depot.  Barnum  established  his  hippodrome 
here  in  1872-3;  it  was  afterward  called  Gilmore's  Garden,  and  still 
later  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  When  the  new  garden  was  opened 
a  stage  was  erected  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  side  on  which  theatrical 
spectacles  and  ballets  were  performed.  This  was  afterward  taken 
down,  and  the  whole  available  space  utilized  for  seating  accommoda- 
tions, so  that  now  an  audience  of  twelve  thousand  persons  can  be 
comfortably  seated.  The  Garden  Theater,  which,  from  its  inception, 
has  been  managed  by  Mr.  French,  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  comic 
opera.  Harrigan's  Theater,  in  West  Thirty-sixth  street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  was  opened  on  December  22,  1890,  since  when  Mr.  Harrigan 
has  continued  to  delight  New- York  audiences  with  his  local  comic 
dramas,  in  which  he  himself,  and  John  Wild  and  Mrs.  Annie  Yea- 
mans,  take  the  leading  roles.  The  Berkeley  Lyceum,  on  Forty-fourth 
street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  was  opened  in  1888  for  amateur  theatricals, 
and  in  this  pleasant  but  small  theater  several  professional  actors  of 
repute  have  been  developed.  The  People's  Theater  was  built  in  1883 
by  Harry  Miner,  on  the  Bowery,  facing  Spring  street,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Volks  Garden,  for  cheap  dramatic  performances  by  combina- 
tion companies.  The  new  Theatre  Comique,  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street,  was  opened  in  1884,  but  in  1890  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Harlem  Theater.  Oscar  Hammersteiu  is  the  builder  and 
owner  of  three  theaters.  The  Harlem  Opera  House,  on  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  was  opened  by  him  in  September, 
1889,  and  the  Columbus  Theater,  on  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  near  Lexington  Avenue,  in  October,  1890.  Both  of  these 
theaters  are  given  over  to  the  star  and  combination  system,  at  popu- 
lar prices.  The  Manhattan  Opera  House,  on  Thirty-fourth  street, 
which  possesses  many  novel  features  borrowed  from  Parisian  theaters, 
was  opened  in  November,  1892,  by  Mr.  Hammerstein. 

Nor  will  all  those  specified  close  the  roll  of  theaters  on  Manhattan 
Island ;  for  there  are  in  process  of  erection  three  playhouses,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  all  that  art  and  science  can  possibly  aid  in  construction, 
for  theatric  effect  and  for  public  comfort,  will  be  utilized.  The 
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American  Theater,  on  Eighth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  will 
be  managed  by  Mr.  French,  who  will  present  spectacular  pieces;  the 
Empire  Theater,  at  Broadway  and  Fortieth  street,  by  .Mr.  Frohman, 
solely  for  the  production,  by  bis  stuck  company,  of  tin-  American 
drama;  and  Abbey'*  Theater,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
eighth  street,  will  be  devoted  to  stars  and  combinations. 

The  evolution  of  the  New- York  theater  bas  now  been  briefly  de- 
scribed, in  not  only  a  greatly  condensed  but  most  certainly  in  a 
somewhat  superficial  manner,  when  the  mass  of  I  acts  involved  is 
realized.  Whether  we  regard  its  beginning  from  the  standpoint  of  i 
few  theatrically  minded  young  men  meeting  in  a  store  on  ('niter's 
wharf,  or  from  that  of  the  visit  to  NY \v- York  city  about  IT.'iU  of 
actor  Anthony  Aston,  or  from  that  of  tbe  .Murray  and  Kean  company 
of  comedians,  from  Philadelphia,  playing  "Richard  III."  in  the  year 
17.")H,  in  a  room  of  a  building  belonging  to  Kip  Wan  Dam,  on  Nassau 
street.— it  must  be  remembered  that  between  then  and  now  about  a 
century  and  a  half  have  elapsed.  To-day  there  are  oyer  forty  theaters 
in  the  city,  and  there  have  been  as  many  more  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  former  locations  of  which  arc  positively 
unknown  except  to  a  very  limited  number  of  our  population  of  one 
and  three  quarter  millions.  All  the  performers  attached  to  the  com- 
panies playing  in  those  hundred  theaters,  or  thereabouts,  during  the 
period  described,  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being  —  their  home  joys, 
domestic  anxieties,  and  social  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  theatri- 
cal triumphs  and  disappointments.  Since  the  year  17;i<)  there  have 
been  many  thousands  of  actors  and  actresses  in  New-York,  and  as 
with  the  players,  of  whom  there  have  been  go. id,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
so  with  the  plays,  for  their  number  is  not  only  legion,  but  many  of 
their  titles,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  authors,  have  p;^.-ed  away 
into  the  limbo  of  forgetful ness.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  impos- 
sible in  a  brief  account  of  the  theaters  of  .Manhattan  Island  —  ti> 
which  this  chapter  is  limited — to  have  mentioned  all  associated  there- 
with, much  less  to  have  done  justice  to  every  factor  in  what  has  con- 
stituted the  past  of  the  NY w- York  dramatic  stage. 
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COMMERCIAL   HISTOKY   OF    THE    CITY   OF  NEW-YORK 

1626-1806 


IfBtnj^S^  ROM  its  birth  New- York  has  been  a  trading  city.  It  was 
conceived  in  that  idea,  and  it  has  always  been  true  to 
fM^^pi  the  purpose  of  its  origin.  It  has  been  recited  how  the 
r,M£/JKS|  charter  of  the  "West  India  Company  was  obtained  from 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  in  1621,  and  that  among  the 
powers  it  bestowed  was  included  the  raising  of  fleets  for  predatory 
warfare.  Never  was  the  adage  "As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree 
inclined "  more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  the  taste  thus  early 
grafted  on  the  Manhattan  settlement  for  privateering  and  its  natural 
corollary,  smuggling;  or,  to  use  the  gentler  term  later  applied  to  it, 
"illicit  trade."  In  granting  this  privilege,  which  was  tantamount  to 
what  was  called  a  "roving  commission,"  the  States-General  reserved 
a  share  of  the  treasures  that  should  be  captured.  As  a  further  privi- 
lege they  exempted  all  exportations  of  Holland  manufactures  made 
by  the  company,  and  all  importations  received  by  it  of  American 
products,  from  all  duties  for  eight  years. 

The  first  act  of  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  director-general  of  New 
Netherlands,  on  his  arrival  in  1626,  was  one  of  trade.  He  purchased 
a  tract  of  twenty-two  thousand  acres  on  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
tribe  of  the  Eeckgawawancks  for  the  sum  of  sixty  guilders,  or  twenty- 
four  dollars.  The  first  commercial  transaction  was  that  recited  in 
the  sale  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  New  Plymouth  colony  of  some  strings 
of  wampum, —  a  somewhat  peculiar  transaction,  as  the  Narragansett 
Indians  were  the  principal  makers  of  wampurnpeage  of  both  kinds : 
the  white  of  the  periwinkle,  and  the  black  of  the  quahog,  or  hard-shell 
clam — the  sole  currency  of  the  Indians  over  a  vast  surface  of  country 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  either  at  Plymouth  Rock  or  the 
Island  of  Manhattan.  Purs  were  the  first  articles  of  export.  During 
the  _  administration  of  Walter  Van  Twiller  the  exports  to  the  old 
country  reached  the  sum  of  134,953  florins  ($53,981),  the  value 
of  14,891  beavers  and  1413  otters.  Smuggling  even  then  began  to 
make  such  inroads  on  the  revenues  of  the  West  India  Company  that 
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the  Chamber  of  Aeennnts  reported  in  1(144  i  net  loss  to  its  treaMirv 
of  over  flvo  hundred  and  titty  thousand  guilders.  \  et  tin 1  year  pre- 
vious two  Spanish  prizes  were  brought  in  with  tobacco,  sugar  and 
ebony  from  Cuba  by  a  privateer  owned  by  ,u  New  Amsterdam  com- 
pany. The  little  fleet  which  brought  over  Director-General  |Vi,r 
Stuyvesant  took  a  Spanish  prize  on  the  voyage,  and  about  tin*  tirst 
thing  the  doughty  governor  did  on  his  arrival  was  to  order  the  1  wo 
men-of-war  then  011  the  station  '"to  go  to  sea  and  cruise"  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  erudite  and  careful  student  who  wrote  the  chapter 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  history  on  Stuyvesant's  days,  savs:  "( If  (lie 
trade  regulations  under  former  governors  of  the  province,  but  little  is 
known."  Not  till  1<>42  was  trade  with  foreign  countries  permitted  to 
New  Amsterdam  merchants  on  their  own  account.  In  1651  a  discrim- 
ination of  sixteen  per  cent,  duty  was  ordered  on  all  imports  from  the 
English-American  colonies  into  New  Amsterdam,  while  goods  ex- 
ported thence  to  the  same  colonies  were  exempt  from  all  duties.  In 
Hi.").")  an  ordinance  settled  the  values  of  wampum,  which  was  the  only 
money  of  the  settlement  and  a  legal  tender,  and  so  remained  until 
lfi.'iii,  when  Stuyvesant  conceived  the  idea,  of  making  beaver-skins 
a  currency,  and  so  declared  them  by  an  ordinance  of  11157.  Their 
money  value  was  eight  florins  (^o.L'O).  There  is  no  accessible  sum- 
mary of  the  trade  of  the  port  during  Stuyvesant's  ride. 

After  the  English  occupation  {Hilil)  regular  reports  to  the  home 
government  render  the  stud;- of  the  commercial  relationsof  New- York 
more  easy  and  satisfactory.  -V  request  of  Stuyvesant  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  York  in  16<i7  informs  us  as  to  the  status  of  tin'  Hollanders 
under  the  new  regime.  "Beaver,  the  most  desirable  commodity  for 
Europe,  hath  always  hen  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  commod- 
ities brought  from  Holland,  as  Camper,  Duffles,  TIatchetts,  and  other 
iron  works  made  up  at  Utrick  [Utrecht]  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
Natives,  asks  for  two  such  vessels,  the  Crosse  Heart  of  1>0U  t.mti, 
the  Indian  of  TJO  to  go  from  Holland  to  N.  Y."  A  note  attached  to 
this  document  reads:  "Granted  for  seven  years  on  Colonel  Nicholas 
pass  emitted  to  three  ships."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  surrender,  August  'J!>,  KWU:  "  It  is  consented  thai  any 
people  may  come  from  ye  Netherlands  and  plantations  in  this  country 
and  that  Dutch  vessels  may  freely  come  hither,  any  of  ye  Dutch  may 
freely  return  home  or  send  any  merchandize  home  in  vessels  of  their 
own  country."  Upon  a  petition  of  the  common  council  <>f  N*w-\  ork, 
this  permission  was  -withdrawn.  Though  the  town  had  changed  its 
name,  its  population  was  as  yet  unchanged;  in  the  words  ot  tin-  pet  n  ion, 
"the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most  part  Dutch  born."'  The  Kmrlish  had 
long  coveted  the  fur  trade  up  the  Hudson  River.  Our  readers  remem- 
ber the  incident  of  the  ship  William,  sent  out  by  a  company  of  London 
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merchants  in  1633.  She  sailed  up  to  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  and 
took  on  board  a  load  of  peltries,  which  the  Dutch  soldiers  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  made  them  discharge.  Now  that  the  English  were  in 
possession,  they  continued  the  old  exclusion.  "No  foreign  vessel," 
wrote  the  duke's  agent,  167f,  "is  permitted  to  pass  up  the  river 
and  sell  at  Albany."  And  he  complained  to  Andros  that  the  Bos- 
tonians  and  other  strangers  were  allowed  to  send  small  vessels  to 
Esopus  (Kingston)  and  Albany.  Governor  Edmund  Andros  showed 
liberality  in  allowing  free  access  to  the  Indian  tribes  up  the  river. 
The  city  wharf  was  improved  this  year,  and  the  contract  with  the 
builders  was  for  payment  in  "beaver  pay,"  one  half  of  which  iu 
"ready  wampum."  This  is  a  late  date  for  the  use  of  wampum  in  a 
bargain  between  whites,  though  it  no  doubt  lasted  much  longer  in  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  both  Iroquois  and  Huron  tribes.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  last  of  the  New  England  colonies  to  give  it  up ;  but 
in  1662  the  General  Assembly  of  that  colony,  considering  that  "warn- 
pumpeage  is  fallen  to  too  low  a  rate  and  it  cannot  be  judged  that  it  is 
but  a  commodity  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  forced 
upon  any  man,"  ordered  that  all  public  fines  should  be  paid  in  current 
pay  according  to  merchants'  pay,  and  repealed  all  former  laws. 
Black  peage  had  fallen  in  1649  to  "four  a  penny." 

Flour  was  the  chief  staple  even  of  the  Dutch  settlement.  In  the 
earliest  known  map  (1661),  a  town  windmill  for  the  manufacture  is 
shown  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Battery  Park.  But  the  product 
was  limited,  and  Andros  in  1675  found  it  necessary  to  fix  the  price  for 
winter  wheat  at  5s.  6d.  per  bushel,  summer  wheat  at  2s.  6d.,  Indian 
corn  at  2s.  6d.  As  \he  French  pushed  their  trade  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  far  into  the  interior,  and  gradually  grasped  the  fur  trade, 
flour  became  more  and  more  a  necessary  article  of  export.  Andros, 
in  his  report  to  the  Council  of  Plantations  in  1678,  says :  "  Our  prin- 
cipal places  of  trade  are  New-York  and  Southampton,  except  Albany 
for  the  Indyans.  Produce  is  land  provisions  of  all  sorts  as  of  wheate 
(exported  yearly  about  sixty  thousand  bushels),  pease,  beef,  pork,  and 
s*ome  Refuse  fish,  Tobacco,  beavers,  peltry,  or  furs  from  the  Indians, 
Deale  and  oak  timber,  planks,  pipe  staves,  lumber,  horses  and  pitch 
or  tarr  lately  begunn  to  be  made  commoditys  imported  are  all  sorts  of 
English  manufacture  for  Christians  and  blanketts  Duffals  etc.,  for 
Indians  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  yearly.  Pemaquid  affords 
merchantable  ships  and  masts.  Our  merchants  are  not  many  but 
most  inhabitants  and  planters  about  two  thousand  able  to  bear  arms, 
old  inhabitants  of  the  place  or  of  England,  Except  in  and  neere  New 
Yorke  of  Dutch  extraction  and  some  few  of  all  having  but  few  ser- 
vants much  wanted  and  but  very  few  slaves — a  merchant  worth  one 
thousand  or  five  hundred  pounds  is  accompted  a  good  substantial! 
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merchant  and  i  planter  worth  half  that  in  movables  is  accompted 
rich  —  with  all  the  Estates  may  he  valued  at  about  £b">0,ooo.  Then; 
may  lately  have  trade  to  ye  Colony  in  a  yea  re  about  ten  to  fifteen  >hip> 
or  vessels  of  which  together  100  tonus  each  English,  New  England 
and  our  own  built  of  which  five  small  ships  and  a  Ketch  now  belong- 
ing to  New  York  four  of  them  built  there.  No  privateers  on  the 
coast.'1  And  again,  "imported  European  goods  of  all  sorts  chiefly 
woven  and  other  English  manufactures  and  linings,  some  wines  from 
Fyall  and  Madeira;  and  a  Harbadoes  and  Wesi  India  trade  from 
■whence  chiefly  comes  rum.  The  Aets  of  Trade  and  Navigation  are 
saved  and  is  generally  believed  not  to  be  observed  in  the  Colonies  as 
they  ought,  there  being  no  Custom  Houses.  But  the  (iovernor  of 
Massachusetts  gives  eleerings  eertifieates  and  passes  for  everv  par- 
ticular  thing  from  thence  to  New  York." 

(-J-overnor  Thomas  Dongan,  in  1bSii,  is  inoiv  specific,  and  shows  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  trade  of  the  port.  "  New- York  and  Albany 
live  wholly  upon  trade  with  the  Indians,  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  returns  for  England  are  generally  Beaver  Peltry  oil  [whale  oil], 
and  tobacco  when  we  can  have  it.  To  the  West  Indies  we  send,  tioiier, 
bread,  pease,  pork,  and  sometimes  horses;  the  return  from  thence  for 
the  most  part  is  rum  which  pays  the  king  a  considerable  excise,  and 
some  molasses  which  servos  the  people  to  make  drink,  and  pays  no 
custom.  There  are  about  nine  or  ten  three  mast  vessels  of  about 
eighty  or  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  two  or  three  ketches  or  barks  of 
about  forty  tun,  and  about  twenty  sloops  of  twenty  or  live  and  twenty 
tun  belonging  to  the  government — all  of  which  trade  for  England, 
Holland,  and  the  West  Indies,  except  six  or  seven  sloops  that  use  the 
river  trade  to  Albany  and  that  way.  No  product  of  Europe  or  (lie 
West  Indies  be  imported  into  this  province  unless  it  were  direct Iv 
frora  England  or  such  part  of  the  West  Indies  where  such  commodities 
were  produced  without  paying  as  a  custom  to  \u<  Majesty,  ten  per 
cent.''  The  growing  importance  of  the  Hour  (rude  is  shown  by  the 
change  in  the  arms  of  the  province.  The  beaver  had  figured  on 
the  great  seal  since  l(io4,  and  the  flour-barrel  was  added  in  IdsO, — 
not  for  long,  however,  as  on  tin*  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  throne  as  James  the  Second,  the  colonies  were  consolidated  into 
a  new  dominion,  and  by  the  king's  instructions  to  Andros,  the  vice- 
roy, the  seal  of  New-York  was  broken  in  council,  and  the  great  seal 
of  New  England  thereafter  used,  (iovernor  Dongan,  by  his  wise 
management,  secured  in  1fiN.">,  by  an  expedition  of  traders  to  the 
western  Indians,  a  restoration  of  the  channel  of  the  fur  trade  to 
Albany,  from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  French  governors 
of  Canada.  That  year  the  Seneca  Indians  brought  in  ten  thousand 
beaver-skins  to  Albany. 
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The  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  with  the 
consequent  Leisler  troubles  in  the  New- York  province,  greatly  de- 
ranged trade, — many  of  the  principal  merchants  seeking  refuge  in 
New  Jersey  from  the  dangerous  agitations  of  the  town,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fletcher  restored  confidence  and 
tranquillity  to  the  city,  and  was  not  distasteful  to  the  inhabitants;  but 
commerce  was  by  no  means  thriving.  The  beginning  of  King  Wil- 
liam's war  (as  the  war  with  France  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  col- 
onies in  March,  1690,  and  continued  till  1697,  was  called)  was  the 
signal  for  a  descent  of  French  privateers,  seven  of  which  swept  the 
coast  of  New  England  from  Cape  Cod  to  New  London  in  the  May  suc- 
ceeding, and  each  year  thereafter  hung  about  the  entire  Atlantic 
coast-line  in  May,  June,  and  July.  In  November,  1694,  Fletcher  ad- 
vised the  Board  of  Trade :  "  The  trade  of  this  place  to  the  West 
Indies  has  much  declined,  our  merchants  fall  upon  new  inventions  to 
trade  to  New  Fouudland,  if  the  Kings  ships  were  permitted  to  convoy 
our  vessels  thither."  The  king's  revenue  from  the  customs  at  that 
time  was  £1000  per  annum,  "  more  than  sufficient  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  public  charge  of  the  country."  Whatever  his  faults  may  have 
been,  Governor  Fletcher  has  the  credit  of  having  established  many 
excellent  institutions :  among  others  the  first  exchange  for  the  daily 
meeting  of  merchants  for  trade,  which  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  Long 
Bridge  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street. 

Privateering  was  ever  found  to  be  a  two-edged  sword ;  limitations 
of  truce  and  treaty  stipulations  were  soon  disregarded  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  easily  gotten  wealth.  Always  practised  in  New-York,  it 
became  a  recognized  profession,  and  nearly  every  merchant  of  conse- 
quence had  an  interest,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  many  ventures.  In 
the  time  of  King  William's  war,  under  Fletcher's  administration,  it 
passed  all  bounds  of  decency.  The  capture  of  the  Great  Mogul  with 
its  offerings  to  Mecca,  in  1695,  was  the  crisis  of  its  existence.  The 
story  has  been  told  in  a  prior  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject.1  The 
depredations  of  Captain  Kidd,  who  was  employed  by  Lord  Bellomont, 
Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  to  suppress  piracy,  are  well  known. 
They  occurred  in  1697. 

In  1697  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  were  precise  "to 
suffer  not  the  adjoining  Colonies  to  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  trade  of 
New  York  and  Albany,"  and  "  not  to  suffer  any  innovations  within 
the  River  of  New  York,  nor  any  goods  to  pass  up  the  same  but  what 
shall  have  paid  the  duties  at  New  York  " ;  and  he  was  further  directed 
"  to  give  all  due  encouragement  and  invitation  to  merchants  and  others 
who  shall  bring  trade  into  the  said  province  or  any  way  contribute  to 

-  Vide  Vol.  L,  p.  515. 
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the  advantage  thereof,  in  particular  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of 
England." '  This  was  a  slave-trading  company.  Knglaud  found  she 
could  not  get  negroes  fast  enough  by  her  licensed  companies,  and  now 
opened  the  trade  to  all  comers,  with  its  consequent  unrest  rained  bar- 
barities which  are  still  within  man's  memory. 

The  preparation  of  Hour  for  export  was  always  a  chief  industry  of 
the  city  and  colony.  In  KiTS  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  a  few  lead- 
ing citizens  of  bolting  all  the  flour  and  baking  all  the  bread  for  export, 
baked  bread  being  in  demand  in  the  West  Indies.  The  neighboring 
towns  of  the  province  protested,  but  Fletcher,  at  the  instance  of  Mayor 
Do  Poyster  and  the  common  council,  by  his  intervention  with  the 
king,  continued  the  privilege.  In  lii!U  the  privilege  was  abolished 
as  "unlawful  by  law."  The  common  council  petitioned  for  ifs  resto- 
ration in  lfii'ii.  This  curious  document  appears  in  this  history  (I.  4!Hi). 
There  is  another  equally  quaint  preserved  in  the  English  records;  it 
speaks  of  "grain  as  the  staple  comnioilitie  of  the  province  of  Xew 
York," and  adds  that  "  the  citizens  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  there 
were  greater  quantities  of  wheat  raised  than  could  be  consumed  within 
the  said  province  but  they  contrived  and  invented  the  art  of  bolting, 
bv  which  they  converted  the  wheat  into  Hour  and  made  it  a  manufac- 
ture not  only  profitable  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  by  the 
encouragement  of  tillage  and  navigation,  but  likewise  beneficial  and 
commodious  to  all  the  plantations,  and  1  he  improvement  thereof  is  the 
true  and  only  cause  of  the  growth,  strength,  and  increase  of  buildings 
within  the  same  and  of  the  riches,  plenty  of  money  and  rise  of  value 
of  lands  of  other  parts  of  the  province  and  the  livelihood  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  did  chiefly  depend  thereon."  The  minutes  of 
the  common  council  of  Ifii^  record  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  city  of  New- York  had  the  charter  or  privilege 
of  bolting  or  packing  flour.  *  >f  this  as  stated,  they  were  deprived  by 
the  Assembly  in  Ki!i4.  Coventor  Andros  somewhat  mended  matters 
by  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  wheat,  "that  the  same  might  he 
improved  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  City  by  bolting  it  into  flour  and 
to  bake  'bisketts'  for  transportation."  The  writer  of  the  document 
quoted  complains  that  the  city  of  New- York,  which  had  been  called 
the  "  Cranary  of  America,"  where  more  or  less  than  40,000  to  .10,000 
bushels  were  in  store,  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  supi.lv  fell  off  to  scarce  11)00  bushels,  insufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sketch  closes  with  the  remarkable 
statement  that  of  the  !Ki  houses  then  in  New- York  000  depended  on 

'There  hud  exists!  in  Kncrlan.l  three  iiiL.Iiiii-     sl:iv.-f nicly  >■>  »H  mvr-l  i.io -  .lime  Jl.  '<;;' ~ 
coin  pan  ics  to  Africa—  tin-  lirst.  iti.',,r|ionM..l  in     term  <>f  fourteen  >v;lv-.     I       "  '  1,1     "r ,!""'  " 
tin- rciKii  f.f  EHzntiPtli.  was  -ur<-.-e<W  l.ytlie  <W      -  .j-.-nin—  tlie  _-l:itH    licit    "^J"     ^  ^ 

which  in  turn  solil  out  to  the  Ktiyal  African  Com-      tniiiitnT«  nl'  im'ltik-  m  i ' '  ["'in-, 
paiiy.  chartered  in  HIT  J.    I':irli:iment  opened  tin* 
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"  bolting,"  while  in  the  three  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Ulster 
there  were  not  over  thirty  "  bolters." 

The  common-council  petition  of  1696  gives  the  number  of  ships  in 
New- York  as  sixty,  of  boats  forty,  of  sloops  sixty-two,  which  later  de- 
creased for  various  reasons.  Governor  Fletcher  was  charged  with 
connivance  in  the  piratical  trade,  but  in  his  defense  he  says  that  the 
province  had  improved  more  in  building  and  trade  in  the  five  years 
of  his  rule  than  in  many  years  before.  And  Bellomont,  who  had  en- 
tered on  his  government  in  the  spring  of  1698,  while  he  complains  of 
"finding  the  greatest  abuses  as  to  trade,"  corroborates  Fletcher's  state- 
ment as  to  the  growth  of  the  city,  which  is  "  double  to  what  it  was  ten 
years  since,  and  the  City  grown  vastly  rich  and  populous  and  increased 
to  double  the  amount  of  houses."  Yet  he  complains  that  "  there  hath 
been  a  most  lycencious  trade  with  Pyrats,  Scotland  and  Curacoa." 
He  attempted  to  bring  it  to  a  stop,  but  reports  that  on  his  seizing 
"  some  East  India  goods  imported  in  an  unfree  bottom  the  whole 
City  seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  violent  seizing 
of  their  property."  There  was  no  naval  officer  distinct  from  the  col- 
lector, nor  any  register,  which  rendered  violations  by  connivance  easy. 
It  was  by  Fletcher's  connivance,  says  Bellomont,  that  "  the  City  had 
been  greatly  enriched,  while  the  revenues  from  the  Customs  was  less 
than  ten  years  before."  "  Here  at  New- York,"  he  adds,  "  they  run  all 
the  goods  they  can  and  too  much  unlawful  trade  there  is.'7  Bellomont 
had  been  warned  in  March,  1698,  of  "his  Majesty's  just  resentment 
against  piracy  as  so  much  encouraged  from  his  Majesty's  dominions." 

An  account  of  goods  imported  from  England  to  Boston,  1699-1700, 
states  "  the  invoices  at  £120,000  Boston  money,  bona  fide ;  probably 
£30,000  more  in  New- York,  on  which  the  duty  at  two  per  cent,  would 
be  £6000 ;  1200  entries  and  clearings  show  that  New- York  had  nearly 
one  half  as  much  trade  ,as  Boston."  A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  the 
ports  shows  Boston  twenty-five  ships,  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons ;  fifty  brigantines,  thirteen  ketches,  and  sixty-seven  sloops,  in 
all  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  tons ;  New- York  six  ships  above  and 
eight  under  one  hundred  tons  ;  two  ketches,  twenty-seven  brigantines, 
and  eighty-one  sloops.  Upon  the  Earl  of  Bellomont's  representations 
of  the  increasing  evasions  of  the  revenue  acts,  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1700  ordered  him  to  enforce  the  act  of  10  Charles  II.,  forbidding  "  that 
any  commodity  of  the  growth  product  or  manufacture  of  Europe  be 
imported  into  any  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  but  what  shall  be  bona 
fide  and  without  fraud  shipped  in  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of 
Berwick."  Of  the  condition  of  the  trade  on  his  arrival  he  wrote : 
"  The  Beaver  Trade  here  and  at  Boston  is  sunk  to  little  or  nothing  and 
the  market  is  so  low  for  beaver  in  England  that  it  is  scarce  worth  the 
transporting.   I  have  been  told  that  in  one  year  when  this  province 
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was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  there  were  i;i!,ddd  beaver  -kins  cx- 
ported  from  this  town,  and  this  last  year  there  was  but  1-VJ41  heaver 
skins  exported  as  by  Colonel  Curtlaudt's  account.1' 

(,)ueou  Anne's  war  with  France  nn«l  Spain,  which  lasted  till  171:;, 
was  proclaimed  in  the  colonies  in  -May,  1702,  and  the  same  month 
Lord  Corn  bury  superseded  Bellomont  in  the  New-York  government. 
The  summer  which  followed  was  that  known  as  the  "  ( inie  of  the  m  eat 
sickness:'  The  disease  was  the  yellow  fever,  brought  in  a  vessel  from 
St.  Thomas,  and  "killed  almost  every  patient  seized  with  it."  Everv 
merehant  that  could  left  the  city.  Cornbury  was  as  harsh  in  his  re- 
ports of  Bellomont  as  those  of  that  gentleman  had  been  of  Fletcher. 
"The  trade  of  this  place,-'  wrote  Cornbury,  in  17():i,  to  the  Lords  of 
Plantations,  "  was  formerly  very  considerable  beyond  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces,  but  hath  been  extremely  ruined  and  impaired  ever 
since  my  Lord  Bellomont  came  hither."  Later  he  informed  the  board 
that  the  war  had  cut  the  New-York  province  out  of  the  trade  with 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  and  part  of  the  Baltic,  and  his  lieutenant- 
governor,  Richard  Iugoldesby,  wrote  home,  in  1704,  that  "the  manu- 
facturing of  flour  was  of  little  value  here  because  of  the  war,  a  stop 
being  put  to  its  consumption  in  the  Spanish  West  Indie-,''  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New-York  were  greatly  impoverished  thereby. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  is  well  displayed  in  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  of  New -York  (fifty-seven  in  number)  to  ( iovernor  ( 'ornburv, 
on  June  25,  1705.  The  petition  reads  that  "the  principal  staple  of  the 
trade  of  this  province  is  the  manufacture  of  wheat,  expended  chielly 
iu  the  "West  Indies  by  the  English,  and  in  their  trade  with  Spanish 
subjects  upon  the  continent;  that  the  returns  made  from  England 
(excepting  the  small  trade  of  peltry,  which  is  now  so  diminished  as  to  lie 
scarce  worth  regarding)  were  heavy  pieces  of  eight  [the  Portuguese 
johamies,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars],  and  other  produce 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  came  to  us  in  return  for  our  said  manu- 
facture. That  upon  peace  after  the  last  war,  tin*  greatest  part  of  the 
heavy  money  in  this  province  was  remitted  to  England.  That  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  between  France  anil  Spain,  our 
manufactures  have  been  of  small  value  in  the  West  Indies  in  our  great 
impoverishment.*'  The  petition  asked  the  suspension  of  the  proclama- 
tion as  to  foreign  coins  issued  by  order  of  the  queen.  The  province 
would  never  have  suffered  under  any  reasonable  management  by  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  These  gentlemen  were  repeatedly  informed  that,  if 
encouraged,  it  could  supply  England  with  all  manner  of  naval  stores 
in  abundance  —  pitch,  tar,  resin,  turpentine,  llax,  hemp,  masts,  and  tim- 
ber of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  very  good  of  their  kind.    Of  the  trad. -of 

the  period,  William  Smith  (the  historian)  gives  a  very  g|.» -my  a  mil. 

"Though,"  ho  says,  "a  war  was  proclaimed  by  England  on  -May  4. 
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1702,  against  France  and  Spain,  yet  as  the  two  Nations  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  Neutrality  with  the  French  in  Canada,  this  province, 
instead  of  being  harassed  on  its  borders  by  the  enemy  carried  on  a 
trade  very  advantageous  to  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  it." 

On  June  3,  1705,  a  ship  bound  for  Jamaica  was  taken  by  a  French 
privateer  from  Martinique,  and  on  the  14th  the  same  came  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  sent  her  boats  up  to  the  watering-place  on  Staten  Island 
to  capture  a  vessel,  but  did  not  find  her.  Her  men  landed  below  the 
Navesink,  and  burned  two  country  houses.  On  October  6,  1706,  two 
sloops  belonging  to  the  port  of  New-York,  going  to  Jamaica,  were 
taken  by  the  French,  "and  the  conveyance  by  the  way  of  the  West 
Indies  [to  England]  has  hitherto  proved  very  uncertain  with  respect 
to  the  Colonies  on  this  Continent."  Upon  this  day  the  merchants 
of  New -York  petitioned  for  fortifying  the  city.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  till  the  Assembly,  prorogued  to  November  12,  should  meet.  A 
conference  was  held  between  the  council  and  the  merchants,  and  four 
of  the  latter,  Colonel  Abraham  De  Peyster,  Captain  Robert  Lurting, 
Captain  Reed,  and  Captain  David  Provoost,  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  moneys  subscribed.  The  same  day,  however,  Lord  Cornbury  ad- 
vised the  Lords  of  Trade:  "  The  Lowestoft!  and  the  Triton's1  prize  are 
both  here,  and  are  ships  fit  for  the  service  for  which  they  are  sent." 
He  asks  the  appointment  of  "a  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  in  this  port,  or  else 
to  empower  the  Governor  to  meet  the  men  belonging  to  her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  in  this  province ;  by  this  means  as  soon  as  a  ship  has  her 
complement,  the  press  will  close,  and  the  Merchants  will  be  able  to  man 
their  vessels."  "  And,"  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  find  the  people  are  very  will- 
ing the  Queen  shall  b"e  served,  but  they  think  it  very  hard  that  the 
men  must  be  pressed  under  pretense  of  the  Queen's  service,  when,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  need  of  it."  There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  officials  as  to  the  use  of  the  queen's  colors  for 
privateersmen,  but  the  Admiralty  on  being  inquired  of  made  no  objec- 
tion. In  1705  a  French  privateer  sailed  into  the  wholly  unfortified 
harbor,  and  threw  the  city  into  the  greatest  consternation.  The 
Assembly,  in  1707,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  condemnation 
of  the  raising  of  money  for  any  purpose  "by  any  tax  impost  or  burthen 
on  goods  imported  or  exported,  or  any  clog  or  hindrance  in  traffic  or 
commerce,  as  having  driven  many  persons  out  of  the  province  and 
impoverished  the  planters,  the  freeholders,  and  the  inhabitants  gener- 
ally"; and  also,  that  "  the  excessive  sums  received  from  masters  of 
vessels  trading  here  under  the  notion  of  port  charges,"  visiting  the 
said  vessels  by  supernumerary  officers  and  taking  extraordinary  fees, 


1  The  Triton  cruised  from  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  This  season 
she  liad  an  encounter  with  a  privateer  which  had 
fourteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 


The  privateer  fought  stoutly  and  got  away.  Either 
she  or  one  of  her  confederates,  under  tlie  French 
flag,  took  several  Teasels  while  cruising  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia  that  same  summer. 
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is  "the  great  discouragement  of  trail*1,  and  strangers  coming  among 
us,  beyond  the1  precedent  of  any  other  port,  ami  without  color  of  law." 

Before  Cornbury's  administration  there  had  grown  up  an  in  transitu 
trade  in  the  export  tn  Kngland  of  "  Logwood  ami  other  dyeing  wood. 
Cochineal,  Indigo  and  Cocoa  nuts,"  which  came  from  tin-  islands  of 
Barbadoes,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher,  Xevis,  Antigua,  and  .la- 
maica;  and  now  and  then  a  vessel  would  go  to  tin1  coast  of  Africa  for  a 
cargo  of  negroes,  I  ait  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  even  then  a.  better 
market  for  the  slave.  ( 'oniplaining  in  1  7HS  of  the  decay  of  the  trade  in 
the  ten  years,  preceding,  Cornhury  ascribes  it  to  the  repeal  of  the  Hour- 
bolting  privilege,  and  to  the  freedom  allowed  Xew-Knglanders,  who 
purchased  corn  in  the  New- York  province  with  clipped  coin,  and,  car- 
rying it  homo,  ground  or  bolted  it  and  shipped  it  to  the  West  Indies. 
Notwithstanding  the  -war  and  ihe  severity  with  which  hostilities  were 
carried  on,  the  New-Yorkers  managed  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  French  in  the  "West  Indies,  and  tt>  a  greater  degree  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  main,  and  traded  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  complained  to  Governor  Hunter,  in  171H,  that 
New- York  not  only  supplied  the  French  islands  but  their  privateers 
with  "goods  and  provisions."  Tu  1710  l  >lave-market  was  opened  at 
the  foot  of  Wall  street. 

Queen  Anne's  war  was  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  March, 
17K1.  One  of  its  provisions  was  1  he  "  full  liberty  "  of  t  he  subjects  of 
France  and  England  in  America,  ''of  going  and  coming  on  account 
of  trade.'1  Queen  Anne  died  in  August,  1714,  and  an  entire  concord, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period,  bet  ween  the  executive.  Brigadier 
Robert  Hunter,  the  governor,  and  the  Assembly,  seemed  to  indicate 
renewed  prosperity;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  New- York  colonbt-. 
whose  trade  was  ehielly  in  provisions,  there  was  an  exclusion  of  viv 
sels  from  their  coast.  To  make  up  for  this,  Hunter  again  urged  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  naval  stores  produced 
here;  and  in  support  of  his  claims  he  gave  a  long  list  of  the  ships  in 
this  port,  "almost  all  of  which  have  been  built  here.-  It  was  at  this 
period  that  William  "Walton  established  his  great  shipyard*  on  the 
East  River,  above  where  Catharine  street  now  touches  the  water. 
In  171!)  the  British  sugar-colonies  demanded  of  Parliament  a  prohibi- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  the  northern  colonies  and  any  tropical 
islands  except  the  British,  though  lliey  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain 
an  illicit  trade  with  their  French  ami  Spanish  neighbors.  In 
Hunter  reports  that  the  trade,  and  consequently  the  extent  of  shipping 
and  the  numbers  of  mariners,  had  been  gradually  increasing.  Tar  had 
again  conic  into  iv.piot,  and  whale-oil  and  -bone  were  added  to  the 
outgoing  cargoes  to  England;  while  flour,  pork,  and  other  provi^ous 
were  shipped  to  the  southern  islands,  and  horse  to  Surinam,  Curacoa, 
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and  St.  Thomas.  There  was  little  or  no  trade  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try. The  returns  from  St.  Thomas,  Curacoa,  and  Surinam  were  only 
in  gold  or  silver — at  least  such  trade  as  was  avowed.  He  adds  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  manufacturing  deserving  of  mention. 

A  "Report  of  the  State  of  Plantations  in  America,"  made  in  1721 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  gives  an  account  of  the  effort  to  increase 
the  product  of  naval  stores.  In  1709  it  is  here  stated,  "the  commis- 
sioners sent  over  about  three  thousand  Palatines  for  this  work.  They 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson's  River  and  prepared  trees  for  the 
making  of  tar,  and  in  1713  prepared  above  one  hundred  thousand 
trees,  capable  of  producing  about  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  worth 
at  8s.  per  barrel  in  New- York,  say  £17,000.  Governor  Hunter  main- 
tained these  men  as  he  was  able  until  they  dispersed,  some  taking  to 
husbandry,  others  leaving  the  province."  The  report  states  also  that 
there  was  iron  in  great  quantities,  some  copper  and  lead  in  the  far 
back  Indian  settlements,  and  coal-mines  on  Long  Island  not  worked. 
The  average  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  for  three  years  last  preced- 
ing was  £50,000  a  year ;  the  imports  from  there  were  £16,000,  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  New-York  of  £34,000.  The  vessels  of 
the  province  were  small  and  not  numerous,  and  most,  as  stated,  em- 
ployed in  carrying  provisions  to  the  southern  islands,  and  in  the 
coasting  colonial  trade.  The  population  was  increasing.  By  the 
same  document  it  appears  that  there  were  cleared  in  the  three  years 
1714-17,  sixty-four  ships,  4330  tons,  and  that  in  this  branch  New- 
York  was  then  exceeded  by  every  colony  except  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  William  Burnet  undertook  the  affairs  of  the  province  in 
1720.  Coming  from  trie  office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  in  Lon- 
don, he  had  the  advantage  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  this 
branch  of  his  executive  duties.  Cadwallader  Colden  was  his  chief  ad- 
viser here  on  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  first  Assembly  after  his 
arrival  passed  two  laws  affecting  trade:  one  for  laying  a  duty  of  two  per 
cent,  prime  cost  on  the  importation  of  European  goods,  which  the 
king  shortly  repealed ;  another  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Indian  goods 
to  the  French,  which  was  little  favored.  As  has  been  stated,  there 
had  been  a  great  trade  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  between  Albany 
and  Canada  for  goods  valuable  among  the  Indians.  This  caused  dis- 
cord between  the  importers  of  this  class  of  goods  and  the  governor, 
who,  however,  persisted  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  trade  to  our  own 
hands.  The  London  merchants  joined  their  New- York  brethren  in  a 
petition  to  the  king  to  disapprove  the  prohibition  of  this  French 
trade.  The  war  grew  hot  in  the  council,  and  divided  families  into 
hostile  camps.  The  report  of  the  council  in  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Smith,  the  his- 
torian, styles  "  memorable,"  and  gives  the  text  in  full.    It  certainly 
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has  a  great  historical  valm'  as  to  the  condition  o|'  the  Indians.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  able  as  the  argument  of  James  Alexander 
and  l  'adwallader  ('olden  may  have  been,  and  perhaps  corred  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  inlluence  of  the  trade  on  our  Indian  and  French 
relations,  it  may  In'  supposed  that  in  this  as  in  most  cases  the  mer- 
chants knew  their  own  interests  better  than  the  lawyers,  who  disputed 
even  this  claim  of  the  trailers  themselves.  But,  as  was  usual,  the  law- 
yers had  their  way,  and  a  steady  continuance  in  their  policy  brought 
about  the  devolution. 

In  lr2'.\  Colden  reported  the  state  of  trade:  "Trade  chielly  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  British  West  Indies.  Wines  from  .Madeira,  and  a  trade 
with  <  'uracou ;  some  with  Surinam  and  a  little  private  trade  with  t  lie 
French  Islands.  That  with  the  West  Indies  wholly  to  the  advantage 
of  this  province,  Curaooa  and  .Jamaica  taking  great  quantities  of  flour 
for  the  Spanish  trade.  Trade  to  Barbadoes  most  considerable  because 
of  ihe  transportation  thence  to  the  Spanish  coast  and  lo  the  French 
Islands,  so  that  we  consume  more  of  tin1  produce  of  that  island  in  rum, 
sugar,  and  molasses  than  of  all  the  others  put  together.  The  irade  to 
Madeira,  is  to  our  loss.  Whatever  advantages  are  with  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  hard  to  make  it  even  with  Kngland,  so  that  the  money  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  seldom  remains  six  months  in  the  Province  be- 
fore it  is  exported  to  England,  current  cash  here  being  wholly  in  cur- 
rent bills  of  this  province  and  a  few  Lyon  Dollars.  American  wheat 
better  than  European,  and  is  profitable,  trade  when  provisions  are 
scarce  in  Franc)'.  Staple  i  'ommodity,  Flour  and  Bread,  scut  to  We-t 
Indies,  where  we  are  allowed  to  trade,  also  Wheal,  Pipe-Staves,  and  a 
little  beeswax  to  Madeira.  Also  considerable  I'ork  and  Bacon  and 
Staves,  some  Beef  Butter  and  a  few  candles  to  the  West  Indies.  Trade 
to  the  Spanish  Coast  dangerous  under  unarmed  vessels;  occasional 
lug- wood  from  Campeachy  and  Honduras.  From  Barbadoes  rum, 
molasses  and  Sugar,  all  consumed  here.  Some  rum  for  the  country, 
and  some  rum  and  sugar  to  England.  From  Jamaica,  limn,  Molasses, 
and  the  best  Muscovado  for  consumption  of  this  Colony,  sometimes 
Log-wood,  but  principal  returns  are  in  Spanish  money.  From  Cura- 
<?oa,  Spanish  money  and  Cocoa  for  England.  From  Surinam  only  re- 
turns in  Molasses  and  a  little  Pum.  From  St.  Thomas  the  Danes 
supplied  the  French  with  our  provisions.  We  have  cotton  from  there 
and  from  the  French  Islands  Cocoa,  Sugar,  and  Indigo  chiefly  exported 
to  England.  "We  supply  Boston  and  Phode  Island  as  well  as  South 
Carolina  with  wheat  and  flour.  Pennsylvania  alone  rivals  us  in  out- 
trade  to  the  West  Indies  but  the  credit  of  this  piovh   in  manufac- 
tures exceeds  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  the  *ca  trade,  consider- 
able inland  trade  with  the  Indians  for  beaver,  other  furs  and  peltry, 
and  with  the  French  of  Canada  for  Beaver.     This  province  has  the 
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largest  share  of  this  to  England  most  profitable  trade,  and  is  the  only 
rival  in  it  to  the  French.  Great  Quantities  of  English  goods  in  Eng- 
lish Cloaths  sold  to  the  Canadian  Indian  traders  yearly." 

The  London  Custom  House  returns  from  1723-28,  under  Governor 
John  Montgomerie's  administration,  were  rendered  from  Christmas, 
1723,  to  Christmas,  1724 :  imports  from  New-York,  £35,316  18s.  9d. ; 
exports  to,  £63,020  Os.  Od. ;  1725-26,  imports  from  New-York,  £38,307 
17s.  0d.\  exports  to,  £84,850  18s.  Od;  1727-28,  imports,  £20,045  12s. 
Ud. ;  exports  to,  £78,561  6s.  4d.  Up  to  the  year  1725,  information  as  to 
the  commerce  of  New- York  is  only  Jo  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of 
the  governors  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Thereafter  the  newspapers  appear. 
The  New- York  Society  Library  possesses  what  is  probably  a  unique 
copy  of  the  "first  Bradford" — that  is,  the  first  issue  of  the  "New- York 
Gazette."  Examining  the  entries  and  clearances  of  vessels,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  spring  quarter  from  March  28  to  June  28, 1726,  twenty- 
three  coastwise  and  forty-three  foreign  arrivals,  and  eighteen  coastwise 
and  forty-three  foreign  departures ;  and  in  the  autumn  quarter  from 
August  28  to  November  28,  there  appear  twenty-four  coastwise  and 
forty-five  foreign  arrivals,  and  twenty-nine  coastwise  and  thirty-four 
foreign  departures.  On  November  22,  in  No.  109  of  the  "  Gazette,"  it 
is  announced :  "  Tomorrow  morning  the  Eastern  and  Western  posts  set 
out  to  perform  their  stages  once  a  fortnight  during  these  Winter 
Months."  The  prices  current,  May  2  to  May  9,  were :  "  Flour,  12s.  6d. ; 
Brown  Bread,  13s.  6d.;  Middling  Bread,  15s.;  White,  18s.  to  19s.;  Beef, 
34s.  per  barrel;  Pork,  55s.;  Pease,  4s.  6d.  per  bushel."  In  No.  107, 
October  2  to  9,  1726,  appear  copies  of  an  advertisement  from  the 
"London  Journal":  "%XL  merchants  and  owners  of  ships  and  others, 
sufferers  by  Spanish  seizures  and  captures  since  11th  of  February  last, 
desired  to  send  in  writing  an  °jc  of  ships,  master's  name,  values  to 
Michael  Shaw  at  the  Crown  Coffe  House  behind  the  Royal  Exchange." 
The  issue  for  June  20  gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  pirate  on  the  coast. 
"  Sloop  Rachel  Hains,  London  to  Liverpool,  captured  by  a  pyrat  snow, 
Wm.  Fox,  Captain,  six  guns  and  23  men  on  the  12  off  Cape  May  cap- 
tured on  the  11th  held  to  12th,  robbed  and  then  let  go,  Pyrat  said,  they 
would  go  to  Block  Island  and  wait  for  Rhode  Island  sloops  and  then 
go  to  Newfoundland.  They  also  gave  out  that  Law  and  Sprig  were 
on  the  coast  and  waited  to  take  Capt.  Sterling's  great  ship  built  at  New 
London.  A  sloop  reported  the  pyrat  snow  in  a  calm  of  Block  Island, 
who  sent  out  a  boat  full  of  hands  with  a  black  flag,  they  came  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  sloop,  but  the  sloop  bringing  some  quarter  deck  guns 
to  fire  upon  them  they  made  off." 

In  1732,  under  Governor  Clarke's  administration,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were:  "India  goods,  with  silk  manufactures  chiefly; 
the  exports,  the  legal  enumerated  articles  to  London  and  outports, 
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the  latter  seldom;  from  Ireland  Linen  and  Canvas;  to  Ireland  Flax 
seed  and  staves— from  British  Colonies,  Puni,  Wine,  Lb,,,.,  Snuff, 
Sulphur,  Strawplnit,  hides,  l)eer  skins,  ( 'oehineal,  N'egroes,  Mdio"-anv 
and  Ebony.  To  otlior  parts  ot'  Europe,  drain,  hides,  elk  and  deer- 
skins, ox-hams,  Spanish  snuff,  Logwood,  Indian,  Cocoa  nuts,  and 
foreign  produce  and  lumber.  From  Europe  ami  the  Emdwh  ami 
foi  ■eign  settlements  in  Ameriea,  Sail;  from  Africa,  Negroes,  though 
less  tlum  formerly;  from  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands, -wines.  From 
North  and  South  parts  of  the  Continent,  <  'ider,  oil,  blubber,  hops,  Max 
seed,  flax,  bricks,  sealskins,  wrought  tin,  and  braisery.  Lastlv  from 
foreign  plantations  small  quantities  of  Hum,  Molasses  ami  su^ar  (since 
the  act  imposing  new  duties  1  hereon),1  snuff,  Spanish  tobacco,  Yilue, 
Indigo,  Log-wood,  and  other  dyeing  woods,  cocoa-nuts,  entton,  woi.l. 
ete.  To  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  drain,  beeswax  and  Slaves.  To 
English  districts  North  and  South  of  this  Continent  and  West  Indie.-, 
Provisions,  Chocolate,  Lumber,  European  goods.  Lastly  to  the  Neutral 
Ports,  St.  Thomas,  Curacoa,  and  Surinam,  Provisions,  lumber,  and 
horses  with  provender.  Production:  The  country  people  make  their 
own  homespun  of  wool  and  11  ax.  From  1715  linseed  raised  and  milled 
into  oil,  hats  made  of  beaver  fur  and  exported  by  act  of  Michaelmas, 
173:2;  also  lamp  black  from  the  year  1730.  Sugar  baking  and  refining 
for  home  consumption  and  that  of  tins  American  Continent  and  to  the 
West  Indies  by  Certificates,  and  latterly  two  rum  distilleries  have 
been  erected.  Mines  of  Iron  and  Lead  ore,  the  manufactory  of  which 
has  been  lately  proposed,  and  also  raising  of  hemp,  drain  of  all 
kinds.    Some  little  tobacco." 

On  October  2'.),  173!),  England  wantonly  declared  war  upon  Spain, 
determined  to  open  the  ports  of  South  America  to  her  own  trade  and 
destroy  the  colonial  system  of  Spain.  The  colonies  gave  in  their 
quotas  for  attack  on  tlie  Floridas.  doyenior  Clarke  issued  his  com- 
mission of  reprisal  on  the  Spaniards,  .June  17.  Privateers  took  the 
seas  on  both  sides,  and  English  vessels  were  plundered  on  every  sea 
with  quite  as  much  resolution  as  the  colonies  displayed  in  their  ven- 
tures against  Spain.    In  1743  seven  Spanish  privateers  sailed  from 

'  SuL-ar  Act  of  17H:).  passed  February  14:  "I. 
That  no  sumr  Panelles  syrup  or  Molasses  of  the 
growth  product  or  manufactures  of  anv  of  the 
Colonies  or  Plantation*  in  America ;  nor  any  nun 
or  spirits  of  America,  except  of  the  jjnuvth  or 
manufacture  of  his  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies  there 
he  imported  into  Ireland  hut  from  »ire;il  Britain 
only.  II.  That  a  dutv  of  -l.s-.  per  hundred  w.-iirbt 
at. rim-  money  be  laid  on  all  foreign  -iii.':ir  and 
Panelles  imported  into  any  of  his  Majesty'-  Colo- 
nies,^ Plantations  in  America.  III.  That  a  duty 
otCxI.  per  gallon  sterling  money  be  laid  on  .ill  foreign 
niolasses  and  syrups  imported  into  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Colonies  or  Plantations  in  America.  IV. 
That  a  duty  of  'id.  per  gallon  sterling  money  he 
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Havana  to  cruise  on  the  English.  France  would  not  look  on  and  see 
the  Spanish  colonies  fall  into  English  hands,  and  in  March,  1744,  she 
also  declared  war  against  England.  The  contest  in  America  was  but 
a  phase  of  the  famous  struggle  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession. England,  with  enough  on  her  hands,  took  care  not  to 
involve  herself  with  the  Dutch,  and  by  order  of  December  13,  1744, 
warned  her  captains  not  to  make  prizes  of  Dutch  ships  on  pretense 
of  their  having  on  board  Spanish  effects,  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Marine  Treaty.  In  January,  1746,  a  similar  report  to  that 
of  1737  appears  under  Governor  George  Clinton's  administration,  but 
it  gives  the  number  of  distilleries  as  three.  In  1749  the  shipping 
is  reported  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  registered  vessels,  tonnage 
6406,  navigated  by  1228  seamen,  and  "  latterly  six  distilleries."  The 
winter  was  so  mild  in  this  and  three  following  years  that  sloops  went 
from  New- York  to  Albany  in  January  and  February. 

In  1748  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  closed  the  "War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  England  realized  nothing  from  it.  The  right  of  English 
subjects  to  navigate  in  the  American  seas  without  visitation,  for 
which  she  had  declared  war,  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  articles. 
The  struggle  had  passed  from  a  contest  for  principle  into  a  great  con- 
tinental contest,  and  in  its  settlement  minor  differences  were  waived. 
One  looks  in  vain  to  find  the  fruits  which  England  reaped  from  the 
long,  desperate,  and  bloody  struggle ;  Hume  says  "  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  a  dreadful  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  disgrace  on  dis- 
grace, and  the  national  debt  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
eighty  million  pounds  sterling."  The  New- York  province  entered  into 
the  contest  with  zeal,  ^nd  its  privateers  were  as  usual  numerous  and 
active,  but  the  histories  of  the  period  contain  sparse  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  contest  on  trade.  Indeed,  many  of  their  authors  seem  not 
to  have  been  aware  that  there  ever  was  such  a  war  as  that  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession,  though  it  shook  all  Europe  like  an  earthquake,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  must  have  boiled  high  in  the  general  convulsion. 

In  1754  the  Seven  Years'  War  began  in  the  Ohio  "Valley,  and  it  is 
told  of  Washington  that  near  Fort  Du  Quesne  he  gave  the  order  to 
fire  which  opened  the  contest.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Life  in  New- York 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Period,"  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  history,  was 
shown  the  wonderful  activity  in  the  privateering  of  the  New- York 
merchants  of  every  class.  England,  with  her  restless  ambition  for 
domination,  was  in  perpetual  war,  and  the  colonies  had  no  choice  but 
to  take  that  part  in  the  struggle  which  was  best  suited  to  their  genius — 
that  of  individual  effort,  which  has  always  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  English-American  race.  Smugglers  seized  the  occasion  to  "run 
in "  their  wares.  Governor  Sir  Chaises  Hardy,  in  1757,  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  struggle,  wrote  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  he  found  a  Holland 
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smuggling  trade  to  Sandy  Hook,  thence  to  New-York,  in  tea,  canvas, 
gunpowder,  and  rum,  for  the  Indians,  to  be  a  common  practice.  He 
broke  it  up,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  only  shifted;  it  went  to  Con- 
necticut. Those  who  remember  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  ,,f  \yu>k 
Hatteraiek  iu  "Guy  Manuering,"  can  realize  the  pertinacity  of  a 
Dutchman  ou  a,  smuggling  errand;  ami  in  the  very  heat  of  t lie  war 
also  the  French  got  the  supplies,  which  came  originallv  from  Xew- 
York,  from  the  neutral  islands.  The  French  were  unusually  enter- 
prising by  sea  in  this  war.  In  the  absence  of  the  king's  cruisers  in 
the  spring  of  177>S,  a  French  letter-of-marque  of  twenty-six  twelve- 
pounders  went  up  to  Quebec.  On  her  return  from  Cape  Francois,  in 
Hispaniola,  she  stopped  to  cruise  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  took 
twenty-five  vessels  coming  to  or  going  from  Xew-Vork  to  Philadelphia 
and  Virginia,  among  which  one  with  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the 
Forty-seventh  British  regiment. 

In  17">S  Lieutenant-d-overnor -Tames  I)e  Laneey  being  in  administra- 
tion, au  embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  and  owners  above  fifty  tons. 
The  governor  complained  that  '"the  country  was  drained  of  many 
able-bodied  men  by  almost  a  kind  of  madness  to  go  a-privateering." 
In  17(53  Lieuteuaut-G-overnor  (.'olden  in  his  turn  complains  of  the 
activity  of  the  smugglers,  whose  trade  was  again  broken  up,  at  least 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  by  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor.  Cast- 
ing about  for  occupation  after  the  peace  of  17b">,  when  the  privateers 
went  out  of  commission  and  the  trade  was  stagnant  under  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  long  contest,  it  was  found  that  the  high  price  of  labor 
made  it  impracticable  in  the  colonies  to  interfere  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  found  in  this 
kindred  occupation  of  illicit  trade1  an  outlet  for  their  energies  and  a 
more  than  reasonable  profit. 

The  victory  of  General  James  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  with 
the  surrender  of  Quebec  on  September  i:>,  1 7.">!t,  was  the  decisive  event 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This  war,  which  opened  at  Fort  Du  Qnesne 
for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  a  safe  frontier,  had  ended  in 
the  control  of  the  continent,  and  had  doubled  the  debt  of  England,  in- 
creasing it  to  one  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds  sterling,  or  seven 

'  Lieutenant -Govern or  De  Lanoev,  January  J\  prune--,  raisins,  ami  siiu'ar  mny  nut  be  imported 

Iiris.  m  the  Lords  of  Trade  :  '"The  person,  who  in  any  other  than  British  ships  or  ships  ..f  the 

carrven  illicit  trade  by  impr.rtirii,'  ten  and  "thcr  country  prinliu-iiiir  them,  or  of  the  place  where 

Roods  from  foreign  ports  enter  into  n  pretended  they  are  usually  Ur-t.  shipped  :  mid  if  such 

Charter  Party  to  earn- them  to  a  Dutch  or  other  he    imported   by    Brit  Ml  merchants    in  t.mi-n 

netitralislandwithlibertvtolandataiiyoueof  the  -hips  they  are  to  pay  a  duty  as  if  imported  by 

Enirh-li  ports  on  this  Continent  (Rhnde  Islam!  foreigners:  ^  ^        ^  ^ 

In  tliis  ease)  where  they  privately  land  their  car-  1V|  ( M„  iitnisii    I  . >r,  inn 

goes  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  trade."  imi-eit  \ .  --■  i-    \  ■  l- 

EnKhsli  Customs  Kates.  17:il-:.li  (from  I'ostle-  Brown  Mu-ema.lo  um>     "in     «  ■>  J     »  tl 

thwaite's  "Universal   Dictionary  of  Trade  and  St.Tlmina- Caiielh  s 2  U  n   .  i>  ■  *     »'   4  -'     "  u  - 

Commerce""):  '  White  fnun  Brin-h 

Table  of  Rates  of  Imports.— Currant".   Brs.        Plantations         ..  0  0     Hi  1     0  17  1  nils 
VuL.  IV.—  33. 
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hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  sugar-islands  of  the  "West  Indies 
were  considered  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  -west- 
ern world  that  they  were  weighed  in  the  balance,  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  against  the  Oanadas.  Pitt  would  have  held  them  back,  but, 
overruled  in  this  wish,  held  fast  to  Canada.  The  Earl  of  Bath,  while 
he  urged  a  solid  peace,  would  not  hear  of  any  surrender  of  Canada, 
even  though  the  islands  were  given  up.  To  leave  the  French  any  foot- 
ing in  Canada  would  "  lay  the  foundation  of  another  war."  Even  Pitt 
"  would  not  weigh  the  "West  India  islands  against  half  a  hemisphere." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  exclusive  continental  possession,  the  young  king 
(on  October  26,  1762)  offered  to  return  Havana  to  Spain  for  either  the 
Floridas  or  Porto  Rico.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  in  a  spirit  truly  loyal  to  England  pleaded  the  advantage  to  the 
mother  country  of  the  possession  of  Canada  over  the  control  of  the 
"West  India  Islands.  He  estimated  the  increase  of  population  in  Worth 
America  to  be  doubling  their  numbers  every  twenty-five  years  by 
natural  generation  only,  exclusive  of  the  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
would  constitute  a  market  for  manufactures  of  more  value  to  Great  Brit- 
ain than  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Nor  was  there  a 
murmur  of  discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  found  the  chief  outlet  for 
their  products  in  the  trade  with  the  islands.  Their  final  relief  from 
the  incessant  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  would  have  reconciled  them  to  even  greater  disappoint- 
ments. But  they  had  at  least  a  right  to  expect  freedom  from  irksome 
exactions  by  the  British  government. 

The  Earl  of  Bath  had  prophesied  "the  infinite  consequence  of  North 
America,"  which  "  by*  its  inhabitants  would  consume  British  manu- 
factures ;  by  its  trade  employ  innumerable  British  ships ;  by  its  pro- 
visions support  the  sugar-islands ;  by  its  product  fit  out  the  whole 
navy  of  England."  The  first  small  cloud  which  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon was  in  the  form  of  an  interdict  addressed  by  Secretary  Halifax 
in  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonial  governors,  forbidding  trade  with  the 
French  West  India  Islands.  General  Amherst,  it  seems,  had  com- 
plained that  they  were  supplied,  during  the  war,  with  provisions  from 
America.  The  American  merchants  were  encouraged  by  the  French 
commercial  regulations  to  engage  in  the  carrying-trade  of  the  French 
sugar-islands.  This  trade  was  very  profitable,  and  protected  by  flags 
of  truce  granted  by  the  colonial  governors,  but  few  of  whom  ever 
showed  themselves  to  be  above  the  temptation  of  a  handsome  douceur. 
Pitt  supported  his  secretary,  and  indignantly  condemned  the  practice, 
"  not,"  says  Bancroft,  who  had  access  to  private  letters  on  the  subject, 
"with  a  view  permanently  to  restrain  the  trade  of  the  continent  with 
the  foreign  islands,  but  only  in  time  of  war  to  distress  the  enemy  by 
famine."   As  has  been  seen,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  settle- 
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ment  of  Manhattan,  the  island,  with  its  innumerable  waterways  ad- 
jacent, was  the  abode  and  refuge  of  si i millers  and  forbidden  trade: 
at  first  by  the  Dutch  with  their  Knglish  neighbors,  and  later  hy  Fug- 
lish  and  butch  settlers  alike,  at  the  expense  of  I  lie  liritish  themselves. 

(!corge  (hvnville,  wlio^e  "idol,"  in  the  words  of  Ilurke,  was  the 
colonial  mercantile  system,  increased  the  customs  officers  and  iiii]i< >si-< I 
upon  them  the  enforcement  of  their  duty  under  penally  of  dismissal. 
The  navy  was  ordered  to  assist  in  the  sea-guard,  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  received  instructions  to  aid  with  his  tn^ps  in  the  suppression 
of  contraband  trade.  Lord  Colville,  the  naval  commander  on  the 
Atlantic  station,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a.  newly  chosen  revenue 
corps,  and  each  of  his  captains  was  supplied  wilh  a  set  of  instructions 
from  the  Admiralty,  and  they  had  power  to  >eize  persons  <>u  suspiei,  m. 
The  promise  of  emolument  and  an  interest  in  the  forfeitures  sharpened 
their  greed  ami  quickened  their  zeal.  In  their  intemperate  liable  they 
committed  illegal  acts,  from  the  consequences  of  which  the  sufferer 
had  no  appeal  hut  to  the  Privy  Council — a  distant,  expensi\  •■,  tedious, 
and  difficult  redress.  Already,  in  17b4,  Khode  Island  was  in  conflict 
with  Lord  Colville,  and  one  of  his  otlicers  on  detail,  interfering  with 
the  landing  of  some  sugars,  was  arrested,  compelled  to  iind  hail,  and 
his  vessel  only  saved  from  the  guns  of  a  shore-liattery  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  schooner  man-of-war.  This  was  notable  among  many 
similar  incidents;  but  they  lost  their  interest,  absorbed  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  excitement  which  crept  over  tlie  colonies  in  June,  when  1he 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stani]»  Act  was  received,  and  the  text 
by  Parliament  hawked  about  the  streets  as  the  "  Folly  of  Fngland" 
and  the  '"Puin  of  America."' 

The  story  of  the  Stamp  Act  ( \mgre-s :  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
ments of  17(h);  of  the  forcible  resistance  to  the  measure  and  ils  repeal; 
of  the  renewed  offensive  legislation  by  Parliament,  and  the  second 
peaceable  resistance  bv  the  second  non-importation  agreement  s.  and 
their  i-tfects  upon  tin- trade  of  New-York;  and,  finally,  the  disagree- 
ments which  led  to  the  first  Continental  ( 'ongrcss.  with  the  intervening 
episode  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  the  return  of  the  h-a-ship-, 
has  been  told  at  length  in  a  special  chapter  on  the  Stamp  Act 
period  in  a  previous  volume.  It.  may  be  observed  here  that  while  lie 
merchants  of  P>oston  were  daily  exasperated  by  tin-  malevolent  inter- 
fere! ire  with  their  trade  by  their  stiff-necked  governor,  Francis  I'.cr- 
nard,  there  was  from  the  peace  of  17b: I  to  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  no  direct  interference  with  those  of  N'cw-York  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  crown.  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  a  personal  favorite, 
and  the  diplomatic  while  pertinacious  Coldeii,  whose  family  ties  kept 

him  on  good  relations  with  the  chief  people  of  the  province,  confined 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  the  imposition  of  ;, 
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judiciary,  dependent  on  the  king's  pleasure.  Hence  the  New-York 
merchants  took  hope  after  the  peace,  and  were  already  extending  their 
internal  and  external  commercial  relations  when  the  Stamp  Act 
troubles  again  disturbed  their  progress.  Their  spirits  revived  on  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure,  which  was  to  a  large  degree  their 
own  triumph:  a  triumph  shared  by  their  numerous  English  friends  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  especially  the  traders  of  Bristol,  who  were 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry  Cruger,  the  brother 
of  the  mayor  of  New- York,  who  was  the  colleague  for  that  old  Whig 
constituency  of  the  illustrious  friend  of  liberty,  Edmund  Burke. 

The  success  of  the  Non-Importation  Association  taught  the  mer- 
chants the  advantages  of  union,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the 
institution  in  1768  of  the  New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
still  exists,  the  oldest  mercantile  organization  in  America.  Their 
minutes,  still  preserved  unbroken,  open  with  a  quaint  declaration  of 
their  purposes :  "  Whereas  mercantile  societies  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  tradeing  cities  for  promoting  and  encouraging  commerce,  sup- 
porting industry,  adjusting  disputes  relative  to  trade  and  navigation, 
and  procuring  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general ;  for  which  purpose,  and  to  establish 
such  a  society  in  the  City  of  New- York,  the  following  persons  con- 
vened on  the  first  Tuesday  in,  and  being  the  5th  day  of,  April,  1768 : 


John  Cruger, 
Elias  Desbrosses, 
James  Taunay, 
Jacob  Walton, 
Robert  Murray, 
Hugh  Wallace, 
George  Folliost, 


William  Walton, 
Samuel  Verplanck, 
Theophylact  Bache, 
Thomas  White, 
Miles  Sherbrooke, 
Walter  Franklin, 
Eobert  Ross  Waddle, 


Aohison  Thompson, 
Lawrence  Kortright, 
Thomas  Randal, 
William  McAdam, 
Isaac  Low, 
Anthony  Van  Dam: 


who  agreed  that  the  said  society  of  merchants  should  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  such  a  number 
of  merchants  as  already  or  hereafter  may  become  members,  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  '  The  New- York  Chamber  of  Commerce.' " 1 


i  Later  appears  this  record:  "The  following 
gentlemen  who  are  of  the  society  not  being  pres- 
ent assented  to  the  same : 
John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston, 

Henry  White,  James  McEvebs." 

They  chose  as  officers  for  the  first  year :  John 
Cruger,  president;  Hugh  Wallace,  vice-presi- 
dent; Elias  Desbrosses,  treasurer;  Anthony  Van 
Dam,  secretary.  Without  any  definite  regula- 
tion thereto  it  seems  to  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning understood  that  there  should  be  also  a  yearly 
advancement  of  the  officers,  the  president  going 
out,  and  those  below  Mm  successively  taking  the 
places  of  those  above  them.  The  secretary  alone 
remained  in  permanence. 


Vice-President. 
Hugh  Wallace. 
Henry  White. 
Theophylact  Baohe. 
William  Walton. 


President. 
1768  John  Cruger, 

1770  Hugh  Wallace, 

1771  Elias  Desbhosses. 

1772  Henry  White, 

1773  Theophylact  Bache,  Isaac  Low. 

1774  William  Walton,    John  Alsop. 

1775  Isaac  Low,  William  McAdah. 

Inte  rregnttm. 
1779  Isaac  Low,  Hugh  Wallace. 

"  Thomas  Buchanan. 

"  Jacob  Walton. 

"  Gerald  Walton. 

"  William  Walton. 

Thomas  Buchanan  elected,  but  refused  to  serve. 
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They  organized  at  Bolton  tV  Sigell's  tavern  (Fraimee.*  Queen's  II. -ad), 
but  removed  to  tin/  Long  Room  oyer  the  h'o\-;d  ]-:x<-h;n ilc* ■  in  177n, 
which  they  hired  and  occupied  till  177.").  From  177!)  to  1  7,-:;  ;in<i  |ater 
they  met  in  the  upper  Long  Loom  of  the  Merchants1  < Ions,.. 

The  I  test  idea  oi'  tile  nature  and  niovi'iiient  of  the  commerce  of  N'ew- 

York  at  this  interesting  period  is  to  lM.  had  from  following  the  ,•  „-(| 

of  the  proceedings  of  this  representative  body — representative  ,.|'  the 
social  as  well  as  of  the  <-oninien-ial  character  of  the  population.  Their 
names  show  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New- York — a  dist  inc- 
tive  characteristic  trait  of  the  city  from 
its  early  beginnings,  and  one  in  which  no 
American  city  has  ever  resembled  it  until 
San  Francisco  sprang  into  life  on  the 
Pacific,  in  1S4-9,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  mature  at  birth.  Yer- 
phinck  mid  Yjui  Dam  were  New-York 
born,  but  of  Dutch  origin;  Lobrosses  y. 
represented  the  French  Huguenot  ele- 
ment;  Cruger,  Walton,  Alsop,  and  Low  \ 
were  of  English  descent;  Bacbe  Wiis 
English,  born  in  Yorkshire;  Livingston 
was  of  Scotch  lineage;  the  "Wallaces  and 
Sherbrooks  wen.!  of  Irish  stock,  probably 
Irish  born.  They  were  ;i  courtly  com- 
pany, iis  their  portraits  show,  richly 
dressed,  without  undue  extravagance;  and,  while  cheerful  or  jovial 
over  their  ale,  or  punch,  and  their  pipes,  which  were  the  customary 
accompaniment  of  their  sage  meditations  at  their  evening  sessions 
over  the  needs  of  trade,  they  were  dignified  and  sedate.  The  deli- 
cate refinement  in  the  features  of  Cruger,  and  the  warm  rubicund 
tints  which  Copley  has  painted  on  the  cheeks  of  White,  who  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  his  cellars,  show  that  good  breeding  and  good 
living  were  alike  cultivated  in  the  fine  arts  of  social  life  by  our  worthy 
forefathers  of  the  New- York  province. 

The  very  first  business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  chamber 
Wiis  the  condition  of  the  currency:  whether  they  should  discourage 
the  paper  currency  of  Pennsylvania  from  passing  in  the  New-York 
province;  and  especially  the  rates  at  which  the  New  Jersey  currency 

1  Join:  Mor.iv  was  deputv  cnllc.-t.-r  anil  receiver- 
ri-ii.thI  ..f  hi-  niiijesty's"  custimis  in  Ww-Ytiric 
whil  rii|,ic,l  Uy  tie-   ISriti-li   fi.iv.--  •  luT"in lt  'lie 

favorite  in  sih-h-1  v.  a  writer  nl'  |ile:i-;m  I  --til  ii'e-  <  >ti 

theiueu  and  women  of  tl  ity.  -ay  an.l  -  viviiil. 

Some  of  his  writings  vet  survive  in  miinu-fri[ii. 
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should  pass  among  themselves  in  their  own  transactions ;  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  their  practice  among  themselves  was  the  custom 
of  the  port. 

The  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  middle  provinces  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Governor  Moore,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
dated  at  Fort  George,  May  14,  1768,  writes:  "After  the  first  day  of 
November  next  there  will  be  none  of  the  Bills  formerly  issued  current; 
the  Lyon  Dollars  (a  species  of  money  brought  here  by  the  first  Dutch 
settlers)  are  rarely  now  seen.  These  and  Bills  of  credit  issued  before 
the  Statute  (passed  December  16,  1737),  are  the  only  two  kinds  of 
money  that  ever  were  made  a  tender  in  this  colony.  After  the  first 
day  of  November  therefore  we  shall  have  nothing  to  make  a  tender 
with."  In  the  same  letter  he  says :  "  The  Colony  had  always  kept  up  the 
Credit  of  their  paper  Currency  and  taken  particular  care  it  should  not 
be  depreciated."  In  this  condition  of  affairs  some  agreement  was 
absolutely  necessary  among  the  merchants  both  as  to  the  rates  of 
paper  and  the  respective  value  of  the  motley  coinage  of  the  day. 
The  old  legal-tender  notes  had  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  sink- 
ing fund  obtained  from  the  excise  on  strong  liquors,  and  in  their 
place  a  large  amount  of  paper  currency  had  been  issued  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  French  war.  In  1767  the  rates  for  sterling  ex- 
change, the  only  basis  for  comparison,  had  risen  in  New- York  to  175, 
in  Pennsylvania  to  165. 

The  Assembly  in  1761  had  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  passage  of  a  pending  bill  prohibiting  the  declaration  of  any  future 
bills  of  credit  in  the  colonies  to  be  a  legal  burden,  and  forbidding  the 
continuance  of  those  existing  beyond  their  prescribed  period.  Parlia- 
ment disregarded  this  petition,  and  as  a  consequence  the  New- York 
province  was  overrun  with  the  paper  currency  of  the  neighboring 
colonies.  The  question  in  July,  1768,  was  whether  the  society  would 
receive  New  Jersey  money  at  the  advance  over  its  face  rate  which  it 
commanded  in  the  open  market.  There  was  the  same  trouble  about 
the  Pennsylvania  currency.  The  next  year,  1769,  it  was  determined 
to  take  the  Pennsylvania  bills  at  six,  two,  and  three  per  cent,  advance, 
that  being  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  legal-tender  money  of 
that  province  and  the  non-legal  tender  of  New- York.  The  question 
of  the  New  Jersey  currency  was  a  difficult  question  to  manage.  Post- 
poned from  year  to  year,  it  came  to  an  issue  in  1771,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  not  be  received  for  more  than  it  passed  for  at 
the  New  Jersey  treasury.  This  occasioned  so  much  inconvenience 
that  a  number  of  members  gave  in  their  resignations  rather  than  com- 
ply. A  proposal  was  at  this  time  made  to  establish  "a  paper  currency 
in  the  city,"  but  it  was  never  seriously  considered.  The  necessi- 
ties became  so  urgent,  however,  that  iu  January,  1771,  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  Coldeu  assented  to  a  bill  lor  emitting  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  but  he  informed  Secre- 
tary Hillsborough  that  "the  making  of  them  a  tender  is  carefully 
avoided  except  at  the  Loan  ( )tliccs  and  Treasury";  and  the  hill  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  the  same  year.  In  1774  the  resigned  mem- 
bers were  notified  that  the  chamber  was  "at  Libert v  to  receive  and 
pay  Jersey  money  as  formerly,  notwithstanding  they  conceive  Ihe 
evil  tendency  of  receiving  it  for  more  than  its  real  value  in  their 
Treasury,  which  does  in  the  event  depreciate  our  own  < 'urreiicv." 
As  late,  however,  as  17S0  the  almanacs  continued  to  give  tables 
of  rates  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  money  reduced  to  New- York 
currency. 

The  condition  of  tin?  coinage  current  in  the  colonies  demanded 
equal  consideration,  and  an  elaborate  report  was  made  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  of  the  city — Messrs. 
William  "Walton,  Samuel  Yerplauck,  Hamilton  Young,  Robert  Mur- 
ray, and  John  H.  Cruger.' 

The  rates  of  the  report  were  on  the  paper  currency  as  it  stood,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  English  guinea,  weighing  live  pennyweight^  four 
grains,  and  valued  at  one  pound  seventeen  shillings.  For  every  grain 
less  than  the  weights  of  the  report  it  was  recommended  that  four 
pence  be  deducted.  Still  another  and  more  serious  annoyance  came 
from  the  clipping  and  washing  of  coins.  As  the  lion  dollar  brought 
in  by  the  Dutch  was  the  only  legal  tender  of  coin  in  the  province, 
the  Assembly  was  powerless.  Tb-nce  the  rate  established  by  the 
chamber  soon  became  the  custom  in  trade.  It  may  be  here  added 
that  the  value  of  the  Hon  dollar  was  fixed  in  17'Jb  at  "seventeen 
pennyweights  for  fifteen  pennyweights  of  Sevil  pillar  in  Mexican 
plate."    Soon  after  it  was  a  scarce  coin. 

The  lumber  of  the  province  having  fallen  into  disrepute  in  foreign 
markets  and  below  that  exported  from  Philadelphia,  from  want  of 
care  in  dressing  and  regularity  in  dimension,  the  corporation,  at  the 
instance  of  the  chamber,  amended  its  legislation  to  conform  to  their 
report,  and  inspectors  were  named  to  enforce  it.  The  mayor,  on 
receiving  the  petition,  asked  the  opinions  of  the  chamber  upon  one 
presented  by  the  public  packers  of  beef  and  pork  with  regard  to  the 

1  The  coins  named  in  the  report  are  the  .juliiimi.'-, 
a  ['urhiLiu^r  Kold  coin  of  tin-  value  of  .-iirlit  dol- 
lar*, i-oiitructed  often  into  "joe"  anil  " half-joe." 
Ii  lion-  (lie  ftB«ri!  of  Kinj;  John,  ami  is  the.  coin 
[»efo-  in    his    ilctioni   eon-taiilly  allude*  to  a- 

Willed  '•  (li-rniiin  Caroline,"  valued  ai*  LI  !*•  : 
doubloon,  a  Spanish  imil  l'ortumie-.e  u'"lil  ■  ■"in. 
thu  value  of  two  piitoles ;  goineu.  mi  Kiitfli'-li  s;old 
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sale  and  preparation  of  this  produce.  Among  the  names  of  these 
petitioners  are  those  of  Richard  Kip,  Peter  Stoutenberg,  Daniel 
and  James  Dunscombe,  and  John  Post,  all  well  known  in  our  day.1 

The  whale-fishing  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  1708, 
which  it  seems  was  a  profession  of  the  Manhattan  Indians,  had  been 
long  neglected.  In  1768  Eobert  Murray  and  the  brothers  Franklin 
fitted  out  a  sloop  which  put  to  sea  in  April  of  that  year.  The  As- 
sembly released  all  vessels  engaged  in  whaling  from  tonnage  dues  in 
1772.  In  1774,  on  motion  of  Henry  Remsen,  the  chamber  took  up 
the  subject,  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  the  United  "Whaling 
Company  in  June.  The  stock  was  quickly  subscribed,  and  the  com- 
pany organized  in  May,  and  the  first  vessel  sailed  the  next  week.2 

In  July,  1776,  the  company  advertised  that  all  accounts  be  sent  in, 
and  no  doubt  closed  up  their  business.  They  will  appear  again  in  the 
sequel.  A  plan  of  fire-insurance  was  suggested  by  John  Thurman  in 
1770,  and  repeatedly  brought  up  before  and  during  the  Revolution, 
but  without  result.  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  granted  the  cham- 
ber a  charter  in  1770,  and  a  seal  was  ordered.  Made  of  silver,  it  bore 
a  suggestive  coat  of  arms  and  a  legend,  the  Latin  device  "Non  Nobis 
Nati  Solum."  Carried  abroad  by  the  secretary,  Van  Dam,  it  was 
recovered  from  its  ignominious  position  in  a  print-shop  in  London, 
brought  home  by  an  American  gentleman,  and  restored  to  the  cham- 
ber, where  it  is  now  in  daily  use.  The  lawyers  endeavored  to  get  a 
footing  in  the  institution,  but,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  the 
members  ruled  them  out  by  resolution,  which  has  been  constantly 
adhered  to,  fortunately  for  the  chamber. 

Flour  continued  to  be  the  main  article  of  export,  and  every  means 
was  taken  to  improve  its  manufacture.  French  burstones  were 
brought  into  use  for  grinding,  and  German  screens  for  cleaning  the 
wheat,  and  the  merchants  took  pains  that  the  inspectors  should  keep 
them  informed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  various  brands ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  chamber,  the  Assembly,  in  1771,  ordered  the  branding 
of  the  manufacturer's  name  on  the  cask.  The  tonnage,  weight,  and 
measurement  were  also  matters  of  study  and  recommendation  to  par- 
ties interested  by  newspaper  publication.  In  1774  the  chamber  sub- 
scribed for  twelve  sets  of  Barnard  Roman's  maps  of  East  and  West 
Florida.3  Mr.  Roman  received  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  for  the 

1  In  1771  the  population  of  New-York  was  esti-  Patrick  Dennison,  John  Barton;  and  Messrs. 
mated  at  21,863.  Governor  William  Tryon,  in  Stoutenberg,  Anthony  Van  Dam,  and  Joseph  Al- 
1772,  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  comparison  licocke  (secretary)  were  a  committee  for  "pur- 
of  the  shipping  of  that  year  with  that  of  1762,  as  chase  of  vessels  and  sale  of  oils." 

follows :  1762,  there  were  477  vessels,  of  17,514  3  A  work  which  is  something  more  than  a  topo- 

tons,  with  3552  men ;  1772,  there  were  709  vessels  graphical  survey,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 

of  29,182  tons,  with  3574  men.  southern   parts  of  the  English  dominions  in 

2  The  next  year  the  following  officers  were  America.  Its  title  was  "A  Concise  History  of 
chosen:  Philip  Livingston,  as  president;  Charles  East  and  West  Florida,"  etc.  New-York,  2  vols., 
McEvers,  treasurer;   Captains  William  Hayes,  12mo,  1775. 
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twelve  sots,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  detached  from  his 
printed  account  and  intended  I'm-  the  use  of  navigation.  In  the 
year  17711  the  Assembly  of  New- York  granted  the  Mini  of  two'  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  five  years,  to  he  p;(i,|  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conitneree,  "for  the  encouragement  of  Fisherv  on  tin*, 
coast  for  the  Letter  supplying  tlie  Markets  of  this  <'itv  with  Fish." 
The  chamber  accepte<l  the  trust  and  advertised  the  premiums.1 

Tt  has  elsewhere  been  stated  that  a  dnVf  business  of  the  g«.nd  citi- 
zens of  New- York  was  eating  and  drinking.  Tins  and  their  hospital- 
ity they  derived,  the  one  from  their  English,  and  the  other  from  their 
Dutch,  progenitors  and  predecessors.  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
accounts  of  such  entertainments.  The  chamber  hud  its  anniver- 
sary banquet  every  May,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment and  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  the  city  government  and  the 
distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  present  at  the  fes- 
tive board.  And  when  the  eastern  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  passed  through  the  city  in  the  summer  of  1774.  ihev  were 
entertained  in  high  festivity  in  the  room  of  the  chamber,  (if  this 
dinner  John  Adams  says  in  his  diary:  "  We  dined  in  the  Exchange 
Chambers  with  more  than  fifty  gentlemen,  at  the  most  splendid  din- 
ner I  ever  saw:  a  profusion  of  tine  dishes.-'  Adams  probably  knew 
very  little  about  good  dinners,  which,  on  account  of  the  meager  sup- 
ply of  the  Bostou  market  until  quite  recently,  could  with  difficulty  be 
served  at  any  cost;  but  then  a  word  of  praise  from  him  was  quite  as 
rare  as  a  good  New  England  dinner,  hi  the  absence  of  letters  of  the 
period,  or  at  least  in  the  rarity  of  printed  correspondence  of  i  per- 
sonal or  private  nature  (though  no  doubt  much  of  sin-h  matter  exists 
which  will  yet  see  the  light),  we  are  left  for  details  to  the  study  of  the 
files  of  newspapers  of  this  period,  fortunately  quite  full,  preserved  in 
the  valuable  collection  of  the  Xew-York  Historical  Soeieiy.  The 
"Roll  of  Freemen,'*  from  17fi0  to  1 77."i,  supplies  but  few  names  of 
merchants  in  addition  to  those  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Of  those  familiar  at  the  present  day  are  .lames 
Abeel,  Gerard  Xicholles,  William  de  IVyster,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Cruger  (ihe 
friend  of  Washington),  James  Sin-bet,  -Moses  Judah,  Kichard  h'ay, 
Adolph  Philipse,  Samuel  T.  Judah,  James  Steward,  and  Harent  Cnyler. 

In  this  "  trading  city,"  where,  as  in  Venice  in  the  middh-  a-v>,  the 


1  Tbe  premium  "of  Forty  pounds  to  tin*  owners 
anil  Crew  of  uny  one  boat  or  vessel  who  shall  -np- 
ply  this  market  with  the  Rreatest  quaul  ity  nf  Fish. 
Skute  and  Tiny  excepted,  taken  with  a  Trout  net 
from  the  Or.st  of  May  next  to  this  Muy.  1771"  '  >!' 
thirty  pounds  for  tin-  takers  of  the  nest  great  est 
quantity.  Of  thirty  pounds  for  the  ■,'i'eatest;  sup- 
ply of  live  codfish  from  first  day  of  November 
folio wiiij:  thi;  flrst  day  of  May.  1771;  nf  twi-nty 
pounUs  for  the  nest  greatest.    Of  twenty  pounds 


for    live    -iKei-head.    from    May   (..    Mr.-,  and 

l.f    llfte.TI    JMUlThl-    for   till'    ll.-\t    f.'T'.-lll.  -'  .    of  t.  II 

from  May  lo  Mav : and  oVmw  |><.in.d.  for  i.evi 
L-real.-.t  supply.  _     The   iiiitl.o     pp.  -j n r.  d  t.. 
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great  merchants  were  held  in  highest  honor,  where  every  considerable 
fortune  and  every  considerable  family  with  hardly  an  exception  had 
its  origin  in  the  walks  of  trade,  John  Cruger  was  without  contest  the 
central  figure.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  an  unbroken  line,  some  of  this  patronymic  held  high  office 
in  the  State  as  well  as  the  first  rank  among  their  fellow-merchants. 
John  Cruger,  the  father  of  the  first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  alderman  of  the  Dock  Ward  (now  the  First  Ward)  for  twen- 
ty-two years  (1712-1733).  Appointed  mayor  in  1739,  he  remained 
in  office  till  his  death  in  1744.  By  Iris  wife,  Maria  Cuyler,  he  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  the  second  was  John  Cruger.  He  in  turn  was  alderman 
of  the  Dock  Ward  in  1754  and  1755,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
mayor  in  1756.  In  his  first  term  of  office  we  have  seen  him  protesting 
against  Lord  Loudoun's  quartering  of  troops  in  the  city.  In  1759  he 
was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  reelected  in  February,  1761. 
He  was  member  of  the  Long  Assembly,  as  it  was  called,  which,  from 
1761  to  1768,  led  the  province  in  its  opposition  to  British  oppression 
and  marshaled  the  colonies  in  their  successful  resistance  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  Cruger  was  a  member  of  that  earliest  of  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence which  were  the  forerunners  of  American  union.  It  was  he 
who,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  received  the  stamps  at  the  gate  of  Fort 
George.  Reelected  to  the  Assembly  in  1769,  he  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
body  till  1775;  thus  representing  the  city  in  the  Assembly  for  sixteen 
years.  He  withdrew  from  the  city  to  Kinderhook  in  1776,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
nephew,  Nicholas  Cruger,  in  1791,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-two, 
universally  respected  a*hd  beloved.  He  never  married.  The  Crugers 
were  large  ship-owners,  and  owned  an  extensive  dock  which,  known  by 
their  name,  appears  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time.  Cruger's  wharf 
was  on  the  east  side  of  Whitehall  Slip.  Here  they  had  their  place  of 
business.  The  fire  broke  out  here  in  1776,  and  destroyed  six  of  their 
warehouses.  The  chief  trade  of  the  house  was  with  Bristol,  to  which 
they  ran  several  vessels,  where  John's  brother  Henry  resided,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  later  mayor  of  that  city.  They  were  also  heavily 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  where  a  second  brother,  Harris,  was 
established.  John  Harris  Cruger  (son  of  Harris),  the  distinguished 
loyalist  officer  and  gallant  defender  of  Post  Ninety-six,  was  born  at 
Jamaica.  He  married  Anne  De  Lancey,  daughter  of  Oliver,  and  was 
engaged  in  trade  with  Bristol  under  his  own  name,  his  office  being 
near  the  Exchange.  Nicholas  Cruger  was  established  at  St.  Eustatius, 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  under  his  patronage  that  the 
illustrious  Hamilton  came  to  New- York  for  his  education. 

The  family  of  Livingston  was  as  distinguished  in  commerce  as  in 
public  life.   Philip  Livingston  was  the  son  of  Philip,  second  lord  of 
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the  manor  of  Livingston,  and  Catharine  Van  Brugli.  In  ih,>  French 
war  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  privateering.  He  mndo  a  lar»v 
fortune  in  thi'  general  importing  business,  having  his  simv  in  n,^- 
dock,  Burnet's  quay,  as  it  was  called,  near  the  ferry  si;,j,.s  a,  the  f,1(1, 
of  Wall  street.  He  and  his  nephew,  Robert  Cambridge,  had  fine  man- 
sions on  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  or  Brooklaud,  as  it'  was  then  styled. 
The  site  was  on  the  bluffs  opposite  the  New-York  Bat  levy.  .War  h\- 
were  their  distilleries.  Philip  was  alderman  of  the  Kast  Ward  of  Xew- 
York  from  177)4  to  17ti2,  and  member  of  the  Assembly  from  ]7-"i!»  to 
17nU  During'  his  last  term  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  Continental  Congress  in  1774 
and  177.">,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died  in 
Yorktown,  Pennsylvania,  in  177S,  while  still  a  representative.  Robert 
Cambridge  Livingston,  who  took  his  middle  name  as  a  distinctive  title 
from  his  having  been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  son  of  Robert,  the  third  lord,  and  Certrude  Schuyler. 
His  only  connection  with  trade  was  his  interest  in  the  distillery. 
Robert  Gilbert  Livingston,  -I r.,  was  in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  Dock 
(Pearl)  street,  near  the  Coffee-House.  The  triangle  of  buildings  from 
the  Wall-street  angle  of  Pearl  and  Water  streets  westward  was  then 
open  ground  and  called  Hanover  Square.  There  was  nothing  between 
Livingston's  store  and  the  Merchant--'  Coffee-House  (the  site  of  the 
"Journal  of  Commerce"  building),  as  his  advertisement  shows. 

But  the  most  historic  family  of  merchants  was  that  of  Walton,  whose 
wealth  was  cited  in  Parliament  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  William  Walton,  i  patronymic  which 
was  also  carried  through  the  full  century.  Larly  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury he  purchased  ground  on  the  East  River  water-front,  and  there 
established  extensive  shipyards,  the  constructions  at  which,  both  for 
England  and  the  province,  were  numerous  as  well  as  famous  for 
design  and  speed.  He  sailed  his  own  vessels  to  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Spanish  main.  The  origin  of  the  great  fortune  of  this  enterprising 
family  was  an  extensive  preference  granted  to  Captain  Walton  (or 
Boss  Walton,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  because  of  his  superinten- 
dence of  the  shipyards)  by  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  He  had  the  contract  to  supply  the  garrison, 
and  had  a  permanent  factor  at  the  Florida  po^t.  The  William  Walton 
of  the  period  under  review  was  his  son,  and  enjoyed  the  same  prefer- 
ences. He  sailed  his  father's  ships  as  captain  to  Curacoa  and  the 
neighboring  ports.  Later,  witli  his  older  brother.  Jacob,  under  the 
firm  name  of  .Jacob  and  William  Walton,  he  continued  his  father's 
business,  and  on  the  death  of  Jacob  associated  with  himself  his 
brother's  children,  under  the  firm  name  of  William  Walton  \-  Co.  In 
the  French  war  he  ran  bis  vessels  as  privateers.    He   was  elected 
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member  of  the  Assembly  in  1751,  and  again  in  1752,  serving  till 
1759.  Here  be  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  James  De  Lancey, 
whose  daughter  his  nephew  and  namesake,  William  Walton,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried in  1757.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  council, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1768.  His  wife  was  Cor- 
nelia, daughter  of  Dr.  William  Beekman,  who  survived  him,  having 
borne  him  no  children.  His  nephew  William  occupied  with  him  his 
celebrated  residence,  the  fine  building  (already  described  in  a  previous 
chapter)  on  St.  George's  Square,  later  called  Franklin  Square.  Jacob, 
the  younger  William's  brother  (they,  were  sons  of  Jacob  Walton  and 
Maria  Beekman),  who  was  interested  in  his  business  affairs,  married 
Polly,  daughter  of  Henry  Crager.  In  1769  he  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Another  brother,  Abraham,  married  the  widow  of 
Henry  Rutgers.  Another,  Gerard,  was  also  interested  in  the  family 
business ;  still  a  third,  Thomas,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Non-Im- 
portation Association.  The  Waltons  were  the  heaviest  underwriters 
of  the  day.  William  Walton's  "  Book  of  Insurance "  is  still  in  exis- 
tence. It  shows  the.  magnitude  and  variety  of  their  risks.  An  ac- 
complished sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris; 
another,  Magdalene,  to  David  Johnston. 

The  Ludlows  were  also  a  great  merchant  family.  Daniel  Ludlow 
was  the  son  of  Gabriel  Ludlow  and  Elizabeth  Crommelin.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  devoted  himself  to  trade.  His  early  mer- 
cantile training  was  had  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  counting-house  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  great  bankers,  Daniel  Crommelin  &  Son.  He  was  in  part- 
nership with  Edward  Goold  in  the  general  importing  business.  Their 
store  was  in  Wall  street.  His  country-seat  was  at  Baretto's  Point,  on 
the  East  River,  from  which,  probably  because  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  it  was  his  habit  to  drive  to  the  city  four-in-hand  during  the 
summer  season.  He  married  Arabella,  daughter  of  Thomas  Duncan. 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow  was  engaged  with  Nicholas  Hoffman  in  the  auc- 
tioneering business,  the  firm  name  being  Ludlow  &  Hoffman ;  and  later 
with  a  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  importation  of  wines  (the  house  being  Ludlow 
&  Shaw).  He  married  Ann  Williams,  and  resided  in  Wall  street. 
His  place  of  business  was  in  Smith  (now  William)  street.  George 
W.  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  brothers  Alsop  were  among  the  wealthiest  merchants 
of  the  day.  John  was  delegate  to  the  first  and  the  second  Continental 
Congress.  Richard  was  brought  up  in  the  counting-house  of  Philip 
Livingston,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Of  the  mass  of  information  collected  concerning  the  trade  of  New- 
York  at  this  interesting  period,  these  extracts  suffice.  They  show  the 
relations  the  great  families  of  the  city  occupied  toward  it.  With  the 
exception  of  that  of  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  every  family  in  New-York 
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was  engaged  ill  commerce  or  industry  of  some  kind.  The  Bayards 
were  sugar-reliners,  the  "mystery"  of  which  they  introduced  into 
New-York.  So  wen?  the  Van  (.'ortlandts,  tht1  KWiVrlts,  the  Living- 
stons, and  the  Cuylfrs.  The  sugar-house  of  (he  /  ^  ~ 
last  named  was  purchased  under  forfeiture  hy  the  /  ^  /////  /  >,-., 
Rhinelamlers,  who  liad  before  been  importers  of  -/y  '-  ■  ' 
crockery  at  Burling  Slip.  The  Sehuylers  were  en-  ./ 
gaged  in  the  importation  of  European  and  India  goods.  The  Bardavs, 
Rutgers,  and  Lisponards  were  brewers,  nil  connected  witii  the  great 
London  brewing-house  of  Man-lay.  Sugar-refining  and  brewing  were 
the  foundation  of  many  a  New- York  fortune.  So  was  distilling.  The 
Yerplancks,  Whites,  Baches,  Mumiys,  and  Franklins  were  shipping 
merchants  and  general  traders,  importing  from  every  port  permitted 
by  the  navigation  laws,  and  some  that  were  not.  The  Biiehanans, 
(.'Iarksons,  Beekmans,  Setoiis,  and  Van  Zandts  were  importers  or  dealers 
in  dry  goods;  the  Brevoorts,  <{oeleN,  and  Laiglits  were  ironmongers, 
as  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery  were  termed.  The  ( i ouverneurs 
traded  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  main,  and  had  large 
stores  on  Hunter's  (^uay,  near  the  (  olfee-Ilonse,  and  later  owned 
(iouverneur's  wharf  on  the  Last  River.  The  Kenil ties  were  auction- 
eers. The  Ketcltas  family  had  warehouses,  and  Peter  was  engaged 
in  the  old  insurance  office  with  Richard  Sharpe.  The  Seliermerhorns 
were  in  the  coasting-trade,  and  were  ship-chandlers  besides;  the  I>e 
IVysters  (Cerard  ami  Nicholas)  appear  as  merchants  in  the  Freemen's 
List  of  17<m;  and  between  lTbOand  177lihere  are  found  also  the  well- 
known  names  of  Abeel,  Baueker,  Sachet,  Tndat,  Niehol,  Ray,  Walls 
anil  Yan  Wyek.  Even  .Mary,  the  wife  of  the  great  lawyer  -lames 
Alexander,  kinsman  of  the  Karl  of  Stirling,  eked  out  the  support  of 
her  family  by  keeping  a  petty  store.  There  was  good  stock  in  this 
commercial  gentry,  honorable  blood  of  England  and  Scotland,  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  of  France  and  Holland,  and  the  well-bred  Jewish 
sons  of  Portugal.  Since  the  days  of  the  Yenetian  republic  trade  was 
never  held  in  higher  honor  than  in  the  cosmopolitan  '"trailing  city'' 
of  New- York.1 

'  Imports  ant>  Exports  op  the  Ameuh\n-  Cuminves  from  and  m  ih;t-..\t  IIki-tun. 
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Immediately  upon  the  news  of  the  affray  at  Lexington,  the  citizens 
of  New- York  rose  en  masse,  and  on  May  5, 1775,  appointed  a  committee 
of  safety  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  and  business  was  at  once 
suspended.  In  June,  at  the  request  of  the  provincial  congress,  Gen- 
eral Wooster,  who  was  encamped  at  Harlem,  took  command  of  the 
city.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  September,  the  British 
leader,  Lord  Howe,  resumed  authority,  which  was  maintained  without 
interruption  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  citizens  left  New- 
York  with  the  American  troops,  and  in  their  turn  numbers  of  refu- 
gees from  Boston  and  other  places  #within  the  American  lines  came 
into  New- York  for  protection,  and  established  themselves  here.  The 
fatal  fire  of  1776,  which  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  city,  caused  also 
a  derangement  of  trade  from  which  it  did  not  recover  for  many  years. 
A  second  calamity  of  the  same  nature  visited  the  city  in  1778. 

As  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Charleston,  there  was  division 
in  every  class  of  society,  and  in  every  rank  and  profession  of  life.  The 
mercantile  community  was  no  exception.  Among  the  merchants  be- 
longing to  representative  families  who  left  the  city  at  the  outset  or 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  were  John  Alsop,  Gerard 
Walton,  James  Beekman,  Levinus  Clarkson,  John  Cruger,  Gerardus 
Duyckinck,  Herman  and  Nicholas  Gouverneur,  Nicholas  Hoffman, 
Peter  Keteltas,  Francis  Lewis,  Philip,  Kobert  Cambridge,  and  Robert 
Gilbert  Livingston,  Jr.,  Daniel  Phcenix,  Thomas  Randall,  Henry 
Remsen,  Jr.,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  Schuyler,  Isaac  Sears,  Augustus 
Van  Zandt.  Among  those  who  were  neutral  in  their  conduct,  if  not 
in  their  opinions,  remaining  in  the  city  during  the  occupation,  and 
being  distinguished  for*  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  such  of  the' 
patriots  as  became  prisoners  of  war,  were  Thomas  and  William 
Buchanan,  Walter  Franklin,  Edward  and  William  Laight,  Leonard 
Lispenard,  John  and  Robert  Murray,  William  Watson,  Theophylact 
Bache,  Elias  Desbrosses,  and  Augustus  Van  Home.  Many  of  these 
were  British  born,  and  it  could  not  have  been  expected  of  them  that 
they  should  take  up  arms  against  their  own  countrymen ;  many  of 
them  were  well  advanced  in  years :  sufficient  answer  to  the  worn- 
out  charge  against  New- York  of  the  want  of  patriotism  during  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  how  trade  had  de- 
clined since  the  disturbances  of  1770.  In  the  four  years  from  May, 
1771,  to  Hay,  1775,  there  were  but  nine  admissions  to  that  body.  The 
war  brought  in  a  new  order  of  things.  After  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe 
and  the  transfer  of  the  general  headquarters  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  at  Boston,  New- York  became  the  great  depot  of  sup- 
plies. Governor  Tryon,  in  his  proclamation  of  March  8,  1779,  said: 
"  The  city  of  New- York  is  become  an  immense  magazine  of  all  kinds 
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of  supplies  for  a  very  extensive  commerce/1  (hi  September^;,  1 77s 
preceding,  the  kind's  commissioners  to  treat  with  America  (the  Karl 
of  Carlisle,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  William  Eden)  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  they  announced  their  desire  "to  give  immediate  relief 
and  security  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  his  Majesty's  loyal  Milijeets  to 
the  port  of  New- York.  They  therefore  suspend  so  nmch  of  llie  Aets 
of  Parliament  of  1 77(>  as  prevents  the  exportation  of  goods  formerlv 
allowed  to  he  shipped  from  this  port  to  (Ireat  Britain,  Ireland,  New 
Foumlland,  Halifax,  Khode  Island,  East  and  West  Indies,  the  articles 
of  stores  ami  provisions,  naval  and  military  stores  excepted."  They 
also  gave  lieense  and  warrants  to  the  captains  of  vessels  making  prizes 
to  "send  all  such  captures  to  the  ports  of  New- York,  and  Newport  in 
Rhode  Island,"  and  authorized  that  the  captures  "may  lie  exported 
into  and  landed  at  (ireat  Britain  or  any  oilier  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Dominions,"  upon  payment  of  the  usual  duties. 

Prompted  by  this  proclamation,  it  appears  twenty-three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber,  Isaac  Low  in  the  chair  (elected  president  at  the 
May  meeting,  1775,  since  which  there  had  been  no  sessions),  came  to- 
gether in  special  meeting  on  dune  ^1 , 1771 1.1  The  record  begins  with  the 
declaration:  "The  state  of  public  affairs  having  been  such  as  not  to 
require  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  an  earlier  period, 
110  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose  until  it  was  conceived  that 
the  increase  of  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  latitude  it  derived 
from  the  eomniissioners'  benevolent  proclamation,  rendered  a  revival 
of  so  useful  an  institution  absolutely  necessary.  At  the  request,  there- 
fore, of  a  number  of  members  the  President  issued  notices  for  conven- 
ing as  many  of  them  as  are  now  in  New- York  and  its  vicinity,  and  the 
following  members  appeared  in  the  upper  long  room  at  the  Cotfv 
House."-" 

Their  first  business  was  to  draft  and  sign  a  letter  to  Daniel  Junes, 
the  British  commandant  of  New-York,  advising  him  of  their  purpose, 
and  declaring  their  encouragement  as  well  from  the  commissioners' 
proclamation  as  from  "the  Success  of  Private  Ships  of  War."  This 
deserves  notice.  Governor  Try  on,  in  a  proclamation  datei]  March  il, 
17711,  says:  "I  have  already  issued  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  com- 
missions to  as  manv  private  vessels  of  war;  that  in  the  short  space  ■>!' 
time  elapsed  since  the  ISth  of  September  last  the  prize  vessels  arrived 
here  amount  to  above  Six  hundred  Thousand  pounds  lawful  money  <•{' 

1  Memlxrs    ].re.eut:     Isaac    Low.    president:  Ki.diard   Vat-*.  O.-rard  Walton.   Aitsru-iu-  Vim 

William  MeAdam.  vie-president ;   Aiilhony  Van  Uorne.  l.avir.-nec  Kurtn^hi 

Dam,   secretary;  William  Walton.    T-sisit-  <Ws;i.  Mr-   Smith  had  chariTe  of  the  l...r,u-  K"  

Robert    .Murray.    John    M.-nrc.   William    S.  t-.u.  tin-  M. ■I'l-hanK  ■  '"HV-  H.'U-c.  which  «n-  Inn  .1  In 

Thomas  Miller  Edward  Lai^'hl.  Iln^h  Wallace,      the  chamber  lr        her  at  tin-  mi-  ■■(  til'u  pound- 

Honry  White.  Benjamin  Booth.  Alexander  Wal-  per  annum .  fr-m                        h1i.ii  -tie  sue 

luce.  Robert  K.  Waddel,  William  1-ai-ht,  Thomas      c.-e.led  by  .l-bo  Sindum.  tV         lb,    <Ju  '-  1  b  ad 

Buchanan,  Oabriel  II.  Ludlow.  William  Stipple.  Tavern.    Ttii-  was  sum  Frami.-.     ..Id  -iirn 
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New- York  at  the  ancient  currency  of  eight  shillings  a  milled  dollar." 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  a  few  days  later,  in 
Game's  "  New- York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  "  (March  22,  1779), 
of  "a  list  of  vessels  commissioned  as  Letter  of  Marque  from  the  Port 
of  New-York  since  the  8th  September,  1778  (121  in  number),  and  of 
their  prizes  (165  in  number)."  The  lieutenant-general  commanding, 
Daniel  Jones,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  revival  of  the  chamber, 
and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  sooner  had  their  advice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  In  the  next  month  (July  12),  Andrew  Elliott,  the 
superintendent-general,  asked  their  opinion  on  various  questions  of 
public  interest:  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  the  regulation  of  hospitals 
and  barracks,  the  prevention  of  fires,  the  prices  of  butcher's  meat.  He 
desired  them  also  to  propose  a  plan  "  that  might  combine  the  safety 
of  the  Public  together  with  the  conveniencys  of  Trade";  to  all  which 
they  returned  an  elaborate  reply.  Thereafter  they  appear  to  have 
essentially  directed  all  city  matters,  the  commandant  issuing  his  pro- 
clamations at  their  instance. 

In  April,  1780,  General  James  Robertson,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned governor  of  New- York  in  May,  1779,  and  was  recently  sworn 
into  office,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chamber  relative  to  the  encourage- 
ment thought  necessary  to  be  given  to  privateers  and  other  mercantile 
concerns.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  British  government  had 
shown  great  unwillingness  to  encourage  private  ships  of  war.  Lord 
Howe  had  set  his  face  against  them,  and  was  severely  attacked  by  the 
London  press  for  exerting  his  influence  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  com- 
missions. The  audacity  of  the  patriot  privateers  finally  induced  the 
Admiralty  to  send  out,fcin  April,  1777,  authority  for  such  issue;  but 
Lord  Howe  still  intervened.  It  was  charged  against  him  that  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  seamen  of  his  fleet  by  desertion  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive service.  A  letter  printed  in  1779  says  that  since  his  resignation 
the  rebel  navy  had  been  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  small 
British  fleet  remaining  in  America,  and  the  privateers  sent  out  from 
New- York ;  that  it  was  reduced  from  thirty  vessels  to  eight ;  and  the 
number  of  privateers  fitted  out  in  New  England,  from  upward  of  one 
hundred  to  less  than  forty.  "  The  prices  of  all  foreign  necessaries 
and  articles  of  Commerce  are  raised  more  than  200  per  cent,  exclusive 
of  the  depreciations  of  their  money ;  and  so  great  is  the  risk  of  their 
trade  that  no  insurance  can  be  procured  in  America."  These  repre- 
sentations had  their  effect  in  England.  To  the  letter  of  General  Rob- 
ertson, the  chamber  replied  by  the  usual  letter  of  congratulation  on 
his  taking  possession  of  his  government,  to  which  he  graciously  re- 
sponded that  "respect  for  the  body  of  Merchants  will  not  only  make 
me  attentive  to  their  advice  but  receive  it  with  gratitude,  as  their 
lights  will  prevent  me  from  mistakeing  the  true  interests  of  trade." 
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The  privateering  tide  did  not  always  set  in  tin-  same  direction,  but 
had  its  ehlis  and  Hows,  and  soon  turned  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  no  longer  the  same  in  composition 
as  1m 'fore  the  war.  Twenty-seven  new  members  had  been  taken  in  on 
the  revival  of  177!',  all  of  whom  were  active  loyalists;  ami  to  these 
seventeen  were  added  before  the  close  of  the  war,  making  the  total 
number  forty-four,  exclusive  of  the  old  members  (those  that  remained 
in  the  city):  their  attendance  was  regular  for  tin-  three  years  1  77H-M. 
The  president,  Isaac  Low,  was  now  as  active  in  the  support  of  the 
crown  as  he  had  been  zealous  fur  the  non-importation  agreements 
and  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  rendered 
effective  service.  In  March,  l~Sl,  a  conflict  of  opinion  arose  between 
the  importers  of  a  cargo  of  wine  from  Madeira,  ami  Andrew  Elliott, 
now  collector  of  customs  at  the  port,  in  reference  to  the  duties  which 
that  officer  demanded.  The  chamber  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  document  is  interesting  for  its  recital  of 
the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  port  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  carried  on.  It  protested  against  the  laying  of  duties  on  wines: 
exportation  to  England  being  prohibited,  the  only  demand  was  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison.  The  same  difficulty  was.  experienced  in  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  The  importation  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  necessities  of  tin'  garrison,  which  at 
this  time  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  greatly  outnumber- 
ing the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  city,  of  which  there  is  no  definite 
record,  but  'which  could  not  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  souls.  This 
difficulty  arose  from  what  the  memorial  terms  the  "  Circumscribrd 
Situation  of  New-York,"  which  cut  the  merchants  off  from  the  sup- 
plies of  country  produce,  forming  the  staple  of  export  to  the  West 
Indies.  Washington  had  his  headquarters  at  this  time  at  New  Wind- 
sor, the  Pennsylvania  line  was  at  Morristown,  the  New  Jersey  regi- 
ments at  Pompton,  and  the  New  England  troops  in  the  [  li^lilands. 
Cciieral  Heath  commanded  at  West  Point,  and  the  militia,  of  I'lstcr, 
(.(range,  and  Duchess  counties  were  on  the  alert  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nications or  trade  with  the  city.  The  merchants  of  New-York  felt 
that  they  had  cause  of  complaint  of  unfair  discriniinaf  ion.  fb-or^ia, 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  had  been  restored  to  trade.  The  ci\  il  gov- 
ernment had  been  there  established,  but  so  also  Robertson  had  been 
duly  installed  governor  of  New-York.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
proposed  a  new  charier  for  the  city.  Robertson  having  expressed  his 
willingness  to  confirm  it.  lint  events  were  soon  lo  take  an  unexpected 
turn,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  this  proposition. 

Jt  lias  been  shown  that  the  export  supplies  from  ihe  interior  were 
wholly  cut  off;  and  now,  early  in  the  spring  of  17S1,  the  city  was  de- 
pendent for  its  import  supplies  of  sugar  ami  coffee  upon  capture-; 
Vol.  IW-li-k 
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while  for  their  food,  except  that  which  they  received  from  Long  Island, 
their  sole  dependence  was  on  the  great  fleets  which,  under  convoy  of 
British  frigates,  arrived  with  such  regularity  as  the  New  England 
privateers  permitted.  As  spring  opened,  the  American  privateers, 
which  had  lain  quiet  during  the  winter,  renewed  their  cruises,  and  with 
little  interference,  as,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet  at  Newport, 
Arbuthnot  did  not  dare  to  separate  his  fleet.  This,  though  but  little 
noticed,  was  one  of  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  the  French 
allies  in  the  decisive  year  1781.  Already,  in  April,  news  was  brought 
into  New- York  that  the  schooner  Eagle,  a  South  Carolina  privateer, 
was  hanging  off  the  coast ;  and  that  several  stout  privateers  were 
fitting  out  in  the  eastern  ports,  intended  to  intercept  the  fleet  from 
England  bound  to  Quebec,  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  city  became  so  serious  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  a  representation  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city.  They  state  that  "the  best  cruising 
ground  for  the  enemy  perhaps  in  the  world  is  within  a  small  distance 
from  Sandy  Hook";  that  "more  property  has  constantly  been  captured 
by  their  privateers  within  fifty  leagues  of  that  place  than  perhaps 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean";  that  so  "many  stout  Priva- 
teers are  fitting  out  in  the  different  rebel  ports  to  infest  our  coast,  that 
unless  effectual  measures  be  taken  to  defeat  and  blast  their  designs, 
very  few,  except  vessels  of  great  force,  will  either  get  safe  in  or  out  of 
this  port." 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1781,  was  by  no 
means  encouraging  to  the  British  cause.  The  shadows  of  defeat  were 
falling  thick  and  fast.  ^Lord  Cornwallis  was  beleaguered  on  the  York- 
town  peninsula  by  Grenerals  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  He  sent 
repeated  messages  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  One  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  relief  lay  in  the  troubles  under  which  the  British  labored  from 
the  cruel  treatment  of  men  on  board  their  vessels.  Thus,  while  there 
were  always  privateersmen  enough  in  New- York  to  man  the  vessels 
commanded  by  their  own  townsmen,  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
enlist  in  the  king's  service.  When  Arbuthnot  lay  at  Governor's  Island 
in  the  spring,  watching  the  French  fleet,  which  was  in  readiness  to 
sail,  he  was  unable  to  get  to  sea  for  want  of  hands  to  relieve  the  four- 
teen hundred  sick  and  scorbutic  seamen  he  had  landed.  Other 
measures  failing,  what  was  called  a  "  hot  press  v  was  ordered.  On  the 
admiral's  requisition,  by  the  consent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  all 
sailors  in  New- York  were  pressed  for  the  fleet.  This  had  checked 
privateering  at  New-York,  and  at  the  same  time  had  driven  many 
sailors  to  the  rebel  ships  of  war.  Arbuthnot  had  promised  to  dis- 
charge all  the  men  impressed,  and  not  to  renew  the  measure,  as  soon 
as  an  important  blow  was  struck,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ful- 
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filled  his  promise  in  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of  that  decisive 
campaign.  In  these  straits  on  October -I  Governor  Robertson  appealed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  come  to  the  aid  <>!'  the  admiral  in 
"this particular  season  of  events,"  and  they  the  same  day  unanimously 
agreed  to  raise  among  themselves  the  sum  of  four  hundred  guineas, 
to  be  paid  in  bounty  to  the  seamen  that  should  enter  us  volunteers. 
Civil  authority  was  also  now  revived  and  interference  in  mercantile 
differences  abandoned  by  the  superintendent.  .Military  rule  had  few 
advocates  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  extremely  distasteful  to  the 
loyal  citizens  in  America. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolve  of  the  chamber,  Isaac  Low,  the 
president,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  in  common  witli 
other  loyal  inhabitants  they  would  add  a  bounty  of  three  guineas  to 
each  volunteer  for  the  naval  service,  "with  plenty  of  honest  grog  to 
cheer  their  hearts  and  drink  the  king's  health  and  success  to  Ins  arms. 

"  Hearts  of  oak  ;ire  our  ships. 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men. 
We  always  are  ready,  steady,  hoys,  steady. 
We  'II  fight  and  we  '11  conquer  again  ami  again. 

This  noble  chorus  again  echoed  with  propriety  will  make  the  heart 
of  the  young  prince  leap  for  joy  and  glory  in  the  profession  of 
sailor."  Prince  "William  Henry,  afterward  "William  the  Fourth,  third 
son  of  George  the  Third,  had  arrived  at  Sandy  llook  on  the  ship 
Prince  George,  commanded  by  Admiral  Din-by,  on  September  '2~>,  l~s|. 
All  haste  was  made.  Seven  thousand  of  the  best  troops  were  put  mi 
board  transports,  and  Clinton,  taking  the  command  in  person  of  the 
armament,  which  was  convoyed  by  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  mi  I  Mnber 
lit,  and  arrived  off  Cape  Charles  on  the  24th.  Clinton  had  the  morti- 
fication to  learn  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  capitulated  on  the  very 
day  of  his  sailing. 

Tin*  dependence  of  the  city  for  food  upon  supplies  fnmi  England, 
and  the  irregular  prices  consequent,  appear  from  the  request  of  the 
military  authorities,  on  the  arrival  of  the  provision  fleet  in  -human-, 
1  to  the  chamber,  to  fix  a  price  for  flour,  formerly  the  chief  staple 
of  export  to  the  city.  The  price  of  the  loaf  was  now  reduced  from 
sixteen  to  fourteen  coppers,  and  the  weight  increased  from  two  pounds 
to  two  pounds  and  one  quarter.  The  lirst  price  was  bused  on  the  price 
of  seventy  shillings  per  hundredweight. 

Admiral  Digby  left  England  with  the  appointment  to  lake  chief 
command  on  the  American  station,  but  finding  on  his  arrival  Admiral 
Graves  engaged  in  the  effort  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  generously  waived 
his  rank.    On  the  return  of  Graves's  squadron  to  New- York,  Digby 
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hoisted  his  pennant  as  admiral  in  command.  Alarmed  at  the  scarcity 
of  seamen,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Governor  Robert- 
son, who  in  turn  submitted  it  to  the.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
body,  through  their  president,  made  a  reply  in  which  they  express  re- 
gret that  the  admiral  "intimates  that  encouraging  privateers  is  in- 
compatible with  and  prejudicial  to  the  King's  service,"  that  "  to  take 
out  a  great  part  of  the  best  men  and  put  them  on  board  of  men-of- 
war,  and  thereby  in  a  measure  breaking  up  the  cruise  without  regu- 
larly trying  the  offenders,  are  terms  too  hard  for  any  owners  however 
opulent  to  attempt  to  combat."  They  close  then  lengthy  memorial 
expressing  their  surprise  that  not  more  but  so  many  seamen  had  been 
enlisted  here,  and  state  their  confident  opinion  that  "  this  Port  can  be 
exceeded  'by  none  upon  this  continent,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  far  below 
the  second  in  Great  Britain."  In  June  they  again  requested  "that 
some  means  may  be  produced  so  as  to  encourage  the  Fishermen  to 
take  Fish  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  and  that  its  commerce  may 
not  he  annoyed  by  the  Privateers  and  Whaleboats  that  infest  even  the 
Narrows."  On  the  very  day  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  complaint, 
Captains  Hyler  and  Story  with  two  whaleboats  entered  New-York 
Bay,  and  taking  the  schooner  Jack,  with  six  carriage-guns  besides 
swivels,  burned  her  at  noon-day  in  sight  of  the  guard-ship.  The 
schooner  was  tender  to  the  admiral's  flag-ship.  Three  other  vessels 
loaded  with  live-stock  for  the  New- York  markets  were  cut  out  and 
carried  off  on  the  same  expedition.1 

This  appeal  for  protection  was  the  last  public  act  of  the  chamber. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  merchants  whose  interest  and  support 
were  derived  from  the  safe  goings  and  comings  of  ships  and  their  car- 
goes, should  be  driven  to  the  encouragement  of  their  worst  enemy,  the 
privateer.  As  the  war  lingered  languishing  to  its  close,  so  the  life  of 
the  chamber  was  henceforth  almost  perfunctory ;  their  last  action  be- 
ing at  their  meeting  in  1783,  when  they  chose  officers  who  were  never 
to  serve.  Thomas  Buchanan,  who  was  elected  president,  declined  to 
qualify ;  and  no  further  sessions  were  held  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  members  gathered  January  20,  1784,  and  Messrs.  Gerard 
and  William  Walton  occupied  their  seats  as  vice-presidents.  Some 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  as  to  the  readmission  of  old  members  who 
had  resigned  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  chamber  as 
to  the  rates  at  which  Jersey  money  should  be  accepted ;  and  a  number 
of  new  members  who  had  returned  from  exile  were  proposed.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  chamber  could  not  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
regenerated  city  until  purged  of  its  adherence  to  the  enemies  of  the 
country  during  the  period  of  British  occupation. 

i  Captain  Adam  Hyler,  the  hero  of  these  exploits,  waa  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.    He  died  in 
September  of  this  year  (1782). 
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Peace  with  (h-eat  Britain  was  proclaimed  by  <  'ongrcss  in  April,  17s:;, 
and  the  city  of  New- York  was  fonnally  evacuated  by  the  hostile  forces 
on  November  L'5  following.  A  few  transport  lingered  for  a  while  in 
the  harbor,  but  by  the  ."nil  or  tith  of  December  the  Jiritish  tint;  liad 
disappeared  from  New-York  waters.  In  the  interim  numbers  «>f 
exiled  citizens  returned  to  the  city  and  looked  to  restore  their  dilapi- 
dated or  ruined  homes,  and  to  resume  their  peaceful  vocations.  Their 
patience  and  forbearance  surprised  both  friends  and  foes.  The  New- 
York  "News-letter"  of  January  4,  1 7*4,  gives  interesting  testimonv  of 
this  praiseworthy  attitude.  An  extract  from  a  long  anecdote  of  a 
British  officer  sent  on  shore  to  remove  some  effect  s  some  davs  after  t  he 
evacuation,  runs  as  follows:  "  A  Yell,"'  said  he  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
company,  "this  is  a.  strange  seem-  indeed  !  Here  in  this  city  we  have 
had  an  army  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  yet  could  not  keep  the 
peace  of  it.  Scarcely  a  day  or  night  without  tumults.  Now  we  are 
gone,  everything  is  in  quietness  and  safety."  "These  America] is," 
continued  he,  "are  a  curious  original  people;  they  know  how  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  but  nobody  else  can  govern  them."  The  extract  con- 
tinues: "The  British  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  disappointed 
and  mortified  at  the  order  and  regularity  which  immediately  took 
place  upon  the  evacuation.  They  had  predicted  nothing  but  riots, 
revenge,  and  tumults,  and  under  this  expectation  the  last  scene  they 
were  to  witness  confounded  them  like  a  conquest.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  (for  reflection  will  find  its  way  even  to  the  severest  hearts) 
how  many  thousands  their  assuming  arrogance  and  delusive  procla- 
mations have  ruined,  and  how  many  more  their  false  alarms  have  un- 
necessarily frightened  away.  Hundreds  might  have  staid  in  safeiv, 
and  many  no  doubt  remained  who  can  have  no  good  pretensions  to  be 
here.  It  was  impossible  to  view  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion, and  the  immediate  repossession  of  it  by  its  exiled  inhabitants, 
without  experiencing  a  conflict  of  affecting  passions.  To  see  manv 
hundreds  made  immediately  happy  by  a  safe  return  to  their  long  for- 
saken homes,  and  others  made  wretched  by  having  new  habitations 
to  seek  in  a  comfortless  region  at  i  gloomy  season,  were  circum- 
stances that  by  contrasting  each  other  produced  in  the  mind  a  dis- 
quieting compound  of  joy  and  pity."  1  The  journals  of  the  t ime  bear 
no  record  of  any  public  quarrels. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  17S4-  that  the  merchant  --  found  reason 
or  leisure  for  any  concerted  action  to  revive  the  trade  of  the  port. 
The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  bank.  During  the  colonial 
period  there  was  no  such  institution  as  an  incorporated  bank.  The 
first  of  this  nature  was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  originated  by 
.Robert  Morris,  "  Financier  of  the  Involution,"  in   Philadelphia  in 

1  The  winter  of  ]7k:i  t<>  17t4  \v;is  l.ith-rly  ei.lil.  uml  tin-  xutTiTinir  uf  Mm     ■■>|.I.-  i:ro.i. 
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1780,  and  incorporated  in  1781.1  The  second  was  the  Bank  of  New- 
York,  which  was  originated  at  a  meeting  held  February  26,  1784, 
at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  and  was  there  formally  organized 
March  15  following,  with  Alexander  McDougall2  as  president,  and 
William  Seton  as  cashier.  The  subscriptions  were  promptly  paid  up, 
and  it  opened  business  in  the  following  June  at  the  Walton  House, 
on  Franklin  Square. 

The  Merchants'  Coffee-House,  called  the  Old  Coffee-House  after  1772, 
when  another  was  opened  near  it,  had  passed  in  1776  into  the  keeping 
of  Cornelius  Bradford,  whose  services  to  commerce  deserve  a  record. 
The  Coffee-House  had  always  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  merchants, 
the  shipmasters,  and  the  captains  of  vessels,  but  Bradford  was  the  first 
to  properly  arrange  and  give  out  the  information  required  by  this 
class  of  people.  In  his  opening  announcement,  April,  1776,  he  says : 
"  The  greatest  attention  will  be  given  to  the  arrival  of  vessels,  when 
trade  and  navigation  shall  resume  their  former  channels."  Trade  un- 
fortunately did  not  resume  its  former  channels,  and  after  the  disaster 
of  Long  Island,  in  September,  1776,  the  patriotic  host  went  out  with 
the  American  army  and  resided  at  Rhinebeck,  near  the  Hudson,  until 
the  autumn  of  1783.  He  issued  his  opening  advertisement  in  October 
of  this  year,  and  in  the  next  month  announced  that  "he  had  prepared 
a  book  in  which  he  will  insert  the  names  of  such  as  may  please  to  call 
upon  him,  the  names  of  their  vessels,  the  ports  from  whence  they  came, 
and  any  other  particular  occurrences  of  their  voyages,  in  order  that 
the  Gentlemen  of  this  City,  or  travellers,  may  obtain  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence thereof ;  particular  care  will  be  taken  in  the  delivery  of  all  such 
letters  as  may  be  intrusted  to  his  care."  The  letter  delivery  was  an  old 
custom,  but  the  plan  of  a  marine  list  or  gazette  was  novel.  Hence- 
forth the  arrivals  of  vessels,  "  from  Bradford's  Marine  List,"  regularly 
appear  in  Loudon's  "New- York  Packet."  The  next  month  he  made 
another  new  departure :  "  For  the  accommodation  of  the  Public,  to  pre- 
vent the  many  disappointments  that  daily  happen  to  returned  citizens 
or  others  inquiring  for  their  friends,  connections  or  those  they  may 
have  business  with,  the  subscriber  has  opened  a  book,  'The  City 
Register,'  alphabetically  arranged,  at  the  bar  of  the  Coffee  House, 
where  any  gentlemen  now  resident  in  the  City,  either  as  a  housekeeper 
or  lodger,  or  those  who  may  hereafter  arrive,  may  insert  their  names 
and  places  of  residence.    The  said  register  will  always  be  open  at  the 

i  Eobert  Moms  was  not  of  the  New-York  Mor-  2  General  ircDougall  was  of  Scotch  origin,  the 

naama  family.    Born  in  Liverpool,  he  came  to  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  with  John  Lamb ;  he 

America  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  in  commanded  the  first  of  the  four  regiments  raised 

the  great  house  of  Thomas  Willing,  of  Philadel-  by  New-York  on  the  continental  establishment, 

phia,  of  which  he  was  later  a  partner.    He  was  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  1776, 

one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  the  Conti-  major-general  in  1777,   and  was  chosen  State 

nental  Congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  Declara-  senator  after  the  peace, 
tion  of  Independence. 
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bar  of  the  Coffee  Hons.'  by  which  means  the  •Usapjn )iiitm*'iits  so  fre- 
quently happening  to  those  who  enquire  or  arc  enquired  after  will  be 
prevented.  A  . />'.  The  constant  opportunity  the  subscriber  lias  of 
knowing  how  numerous  these  disappointments  are,  ha>,  for  tlie  run- 
venienee  of  tho  public,  suggested  to  him  the  above  mentioned  plan." 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  city  register  or  a  city  direetory.  The 
first  printed  directory  was  that  of  David  l-'ranks,  1  7SU. 

In  March  also  the  United  Whaling  Company  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  tlie  Long  Koom  of  the  Coffee-House.  This  eompany  was  organized,  mi 
the  motion  of  ilr.  Henry  Kenisen,  by  the  Chamber  of  Comnieree  in  1774. 
Xo  less  a  person  than  Philip  Livingston 
was  its  president;  Charles  McEvers,  the      S  J? 
treasurer  of  the  chamber,  was  its  treasurer;  *  s.  S%r?^J 
.Joseph  Allieocke  1  was  its  secretary.  This  ^ 
company  closed  its  affairs  in  August,  177(1.    Its  operations  were  no 
doubt  in  near  waters,  as  the   New- York  laws  of   177:2  exempted 
from  tonnage  dues  "all  vessels  engaged  in  whaling."     The  noted 
Thomas  Hyler  was  the  first  mimed  of  its  captains.     Anthony  Van 
Dam  was  of  the  committee  for'' the  purchase  of  vessels  and  the 
sale  of  oils." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  for  half  a  century  had  been  the 
authorized  representative  of  commercial  New-York,  was  held  in  tlie 
opinions  of  counsel  to  have  forfeited  its  charter  by  "misuse  and  non- 
use"'  during  the  British  occupation.  The  legislature  of  the  Stab',  then 
sitting  in  New- York,  was  accordingly  petitioned  to  grant  ,i  new 
charter,  which  was  done  on  April  b!,  17S4.  Forty  names  were  ap- 
pended to  the  petition.2  The,  signers  met  at  the  ileivhants'  Coffee- 
House,  April  20,  and  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New -York.  They  elected  .John  Also],  president. 
Isaac  Sears  vice-president,  John  Broome  treasurer,  .John  lilagge  secre- 
tary. Nine  of  these  petitioners  were  old  members,  and  seven  more  of 
these'1  were  proposed  at  this  meeting,  and  readmitted  within  this  and 
the  following  year.   Seventeen  others  still,  of  the  old  or  colonial  mem- 


i  This  old  Sun  of  Liberty  seems  to  have  deserted 
his  colors.  Appointed  secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  in  1774,  he  resigned  ttiiit  p«si. 
He  was  th. 'ii  inspector  of  pot  and  pearl  ushes.  1  le 
was  a  wine  merchant,  and  remained  in  the  city 
duriiic  the  ivar.  Capt;iin  Monlresor,  tin-  British 
engineer,  speaks  of  him  in  his  journal  in  a  man- 
ner too  tmeomplimetitary  to  repeat. 

-  I'elitinners  :  Simiuel  Bronme,  Jeremiah  1'hitt, 
John  Broome.  Benjamin  l.edvanl.  Tlioma*  Ran- 
dall, liohcrt  Bowne,  Daniel  1'h.i -nix.  Jaeuli  Morris. 
Eliphalet  Brusli.Janies  Jarvi.,.]elm  Bla— e.Viie  r 
Van  Zandt.  Stephen  Sayre.  Jaeobus  V;m  Zamlt. 
Nathaniel  Hazard.  Thomas  Hazard.  Abraham  I*. 
Lott,  Abraham  Duryee.  William  Maleolin.  John 
Alsop,  Isaae  Sears.  James  Kei  kniaii,  Abraham 
Lott.  Comfort  Sands.  Joseph  Black  well.  Jo-dma 


Sand-.  I.awrr nee  Emlnee.  Oe-.rL-e  Emt.ree.  Ilerar- 
dns  lluvekiie-k.  I  ■ornelin-  Rav.  Aiitln.nv  (irimth-. 
Thomas  TuHicr.  Ji.lm  Berriham.  l-aae  K. « -rvelt, 
J.Jin  l-Yiinklin,  .Juhn  H.  Kip.  Henry  II.  Kipp, 
Arrhihald  Currie.  Dav  id  I'ume.  and  Ji n:it linn 
Lawren.v,  "all  <■(  ih.  said  ntv  m.  reliant-. ' 
Names  nf  the  old  meuih.r-  win.  wr<-  petirii.n- 

James  Beekma'ri,  ,Jei-einiah  I'lan.  I.aae  S,ai'-, 
Oerardns  Dm  ckim-k.  Thimia-  Randall.  .I:ic->.1  m-i 
Van  Zandt. 

:i  }[eiirvKeniM-n..)..lm  J.  liU.  r,  I',  i,  i-  Keieltu-. 
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bers,  were  readmitted  by  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  General  "William 
Malcolm,  February  13,  1787,  conditioned  on  their  appearance  at  a 
stated  meeting.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  considerate  and 
generous,  or  more  characteristic  of  this  large-hearted  man.1  All  of 
these  gentlemen  had  remained  in  the  city  during  the  war,  but  in  a 
neutral  attitude.  At  least  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  their  Whig 
associates.  The  president,  John  Alsop,2  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  chamber,  and  had  served  as  vice-president  in  1774.  He  was  one 
of  the  richest,  most  influential,  and  most  respected  of  the  commercial 
magnates  of  the  colonial  period.  # 

The  New -York  insurance  office,  of  which  Anthony  Van  Dams  was 
the  old  secretary,'  and  the  patrons  of  which  were  the  Waltons,  Crugers, 
Jaunceys,  and  other  city  capitalists,  was  now  apparently  closed. 
Underwriting  was  done  in  a  different  style  in  those  days.  Each  gentle- 
man had  his  own  book,  and  the  business  of  the  clerk  was  simply  to 
make  the  entries,  keep  a  record,  and  adjust  the  settlements  among  the 
interested  parties.  Cunningham  and  War-drop  opened  a  public  in- 
surance office  in  1777,  which  was  a  new  departure  and  a  step  toward 
our  present  system.  Here  policies  were  received  and  offered  to  the 
merchants  and  underwriters  generally.  In  1784  the  New -York  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  had  its  office  in  the  brick  building  next  to  the 
Coffee-House,  seems  to  have  opened  under  a  different  management. 
The  new  managers  had  taken  the  front  room  of  the  Auction  House, 
which  Daniel  Phcenix  had  just  opened  at  the  lower  end  of  Coffee- 
House  Bridge,  in  the  store  lately  occupied  by  Cunningham  and  War- 
drop,  who  apparently  had  taken  wing.  The  buildings  "vis-a-vis  the 
Coffee-House"  (at  present  Water  street)  were  at  this  time  called  the 
"  Merchant's  Promenade  or  Auctioneer's  Row." 

A  fresh  attempt  was  made  this  year  toward  a  fire-insurance  com- 
pany. A  notice  appeared  in  the  "New -York  Packet"  on  February  6, 
1784 :  "  Some  gentlemen  have  now  in  contemplation  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  insuring  houses  in  this  city  against  fire.  Such  houses  as  are 
insured  will  be  of  course  received  as  security  at  the  bank";  and  a 


i  William  Backhouse  (after  whom  William  B. 
Astor  was  named),  Patrick  MeDavitt,  Oliver  Tem- 
pleton,  Edward  Goold,  William  Laight,  Daniel 
Ludlow,  George  W.  Ludlow,  Robert  R.  Wsddell, 
Theophylact  Bache,  John  Thurman,  Daniel  Mc- 
Cormick,  William.  Lowther,  John  Murray,  and 
William  Walton. 

-  John  Alsop  was  an  active  patriot  in  the  Stamp 
Act  period,  memberof  the  Committee  of  Inspectors 
in  1770,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  Fifty-one  in  1774,  one  of  the 
New-York  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, of.  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  1775. 
Elected  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  he 
declined  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
because  of  insufficient  instruction.  He  withdrew 
to  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  his  brother  resided, 


and  remained  there  in  quiet  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  only  child,  Mary,  was  married  in  1786 
to  Rufus  King,  delegate  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  National  Congress,  and  later  minister  to 
England.  The  name  was  continued  in  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  John  Alsop  King,  Governor  of 
New-York,  and  later  in  the  son  of  the  governor, 
John  Alsop  King,  member  of  the  New-York  State 
legislature,  and  for  several  years  past  president 
of  the  New-York  Historical  Society. 

3  Anthony  Van  Dam  had  gone  out  with  the 
troops  to  London,  where  he  died.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  tablet  to  the  memory  of  this  last  of 
the  Dutchmen  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New-York, 
set  up  by  his  unmarried  sister,  Catharine  Van 
Dam,  in  the  year  1821. 
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further  attempt  was  made  by  J  dim  Delafield,1  in  April,  1 7  s.".,  to  establish 
a  fire-insurance  office,  but  it  failed. 

In  17S."i  thr  Marine  Society,  in  order  to  conned  their  members 
together,  and  to  promote  tlie  original  object  of  the  institution,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  social  dinner  at  the  <  'offee-IIouse  on  January  The 
newspapers  say  they  had  an  elegant  dinner  provided,  and  were  honored 
with  the  company  of  his  Excellency  the  ['resident  "of  Congress  and 
the  Honorable  the  .Members  of  the  same,  it  being  (hen  in  session  al 
New- York;  his  Honor  the  Mayor  James  Dunne,  Majnr-( ieueral  Me- 
Dougall,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen."  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce would  not  lie  outdone  in  the  matter  of  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, and  in  their  turn  dined  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
first  Monday  in  ITS.").  A  notable  toast  in  the  regulation  number 
(thirteen)  was  "a  free  trade  with  all  the  world."  The  stewards  on  tins 
occasion  were  Messrs.  Ueorgc  Enibree,  Henry  Lfemsen,  and  James 
Buchanan,  and  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment 
(presumably  for  invited  guests)  was  £l>  6*. 

The  history  of  the  collection  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New-York, 
in  the  distracted  period  of  the  United  States  government  under 
the  weak  confederation  proposed  in 
1777  and  established  in  17S1,  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  incoherent 
commercial  relations  of  the  several 
States  to  each  other.  The  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  these  relations 
was  the  impelling  cause  that  brought 
the  people  to  demand  "a  more  per- 
fect union,"  and  resulted  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1 7s 7.  Willing  as  were 
all  the  colonies  to  unite  for  common 
defense,  they  were  alike  tenacious 
of  their  commercial  autonomy.  Each 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
had  its  own  seaport,  and  each  was 
quite  willing  to  take  its  chance  in  the 

struggle  for  trade,  perhaps  the  smaller  Q/S~^rU  I L 

more  so  than  their  larger  neighbors. 

Cnder  the  severe  restrictions  of  Creat  Britain  upon  the  trade  of  liei 
American  colonies,  smuggling  had  been  from  tlie  beginning  ol  tin 
English  rule  the  habit  rather  than  t  lie  exception  ;  ami  tin- const  trader; 
thought  it  no  crime  to  rim  g  Is  in  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimal- 

'  John  DeUnVkl.  an  EiurlUh  p-ntkniuu.    family  •■(  this  mm-,  iliMmgiwIu  ■!  in  tin'  n ulnar; 

out  in  tlie  Mercury  packet  in  ITKL  wlwn  •«••  --mre  uf  thr  I'mntl  siutv*.  m  tin*  |tn.l«— o..n.  •• 

brought  over  I  be  deflnltlve  treaty  nf  mmm*.    tie  Inw  mid  mriln-tw.  ami  In   He  »»-  '"I 

was  Hit;  founder  uf  tin:  well-known  NVw-Y.irk  riiittc.l  ">  tlie  Cli  umber  of  C.mnn.'r.-c  in  L>H 
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commerce  of  the  chief  seaports.  It  will  now  be  shown  that  State 
legislation  stimulated  rather  than  checked  this  underhand  traffic  — 
criminal  as  well  as  underhand,  because  if  the  State  governments  were 
to  be  maintained  by  customs,  any  infringement  was  a  damage  to  the 
people  themselves,  the  governments  being  now  representatives  of  the 
people  and  no  longer  royal  establishments. 

In  February,  1781,  the  Continental  Congress,  preparing  for  the 
supreme  struggle  which  ended  at  Yorktown,  summoned  the  States 
to  vest  power  in  Congress  to  levy  for  general  purposes  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  go.ods  at  the  place  of  importation, 
the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  funding  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  of  reestablishing  the  sinking  credit.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New- York  passed  the  act  in  March,  conditional  on  similar 
action  by  the  other  States.  Rhode  Island  positively  refused,  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  at  first  approved,  withdrew  her  consent.  New  Jersey,  in 
an  able  memorial  to  Congress  in  July,  pointed  out  the  inefficient  nature 
of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  over  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
and  urged  that  all  duties  and  customs  imposed  thereon  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  navy.  But  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  this,  and  the  States,  regardless  of  the  recommendation 
of  Congress,  established  rates  at  their  pleasure.  Thus  Connecticut, 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  trade  of  her  neighbors,  established 
a  rate  five  per  cent,  below  that  of  New- York.  On  March  15,  1783, 
on  the  ground  that  other  States  had  passed  acts  not  consonant  to  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1781,  New- York  repealed  this  act,  and  passed  a 
new  act  granting  a  similar  duty,  but  ordering  its  collection  by  officers 
under  authority  of  the  State.  New- York  was  still  in  British  occupation. 

In  November,  1 784,  on  the  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
recently  reorganized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  legislature,  then 
sitting  at  the  City  Hall  in  New-York,  ordered  that  the  duties  be  levied 
under  a,  specific  in  lieu  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  as  recommended 
by  Congress.  The  merchants  of  New- York  had  always  favored  a 
specific  duty.  To  the  objection  that  by  the  specific  duty  the  rich  and 
poor  consumers  are  taxed  alike,  they  made  the  conclusive  answer  that 
under  a  specific  duty  the  superior  article,  the  best  goods,  will  always 
seek  the  market.  This  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
worded  in  that  way  by  Isaac  Moses,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  respected  of  the  Jewish  merchants  of  the  city  and  a  member  of 
that  institution.  The  legislature  listened  to  this  prayer,  and  on 
November  18,  1784,  passed  an  act  levying  specific  duties,  and  estab- 
lishing a  custom-house  the  same  day.  Colonel  John  Lamb,  the 
veteran  Son  of  Liberty,  the  companion  of  the  gallant  Richard  Mont- 
gomery at  Quebec,  the  trusted  commander  of  the  Second  Continental 
Artillery,  to  whom  General  Washington  intrusted  the  important  com- 
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maud  of  West  Point  after  Arnold's  1  reason,  was  appointed  collector, 
becoming  thus  the  first  collector  of  the  port.  He  established  the 
custom-house  in  the  lower  flour  of  his  dwelling-house,  which  was 
on  the  north  side  of  AVall  street,  about  midway  between  Pearl  ami 
William  streets. 

In  17Si>  Congress  made  another  effort  to  obtain  the  requisite  con- 
trol over  the  customs.  Nine  Slates  had  assented,  but  four — Xew- 
York,  Khode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  — refused.  A  special 
appeal  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  addresser]  (n  the  States.  Three 
passed  the  New- York  Ad,  but  New-York,  now  under  Clinton's  control, 
still  refused.  Still  (here  was  i  large  party  in  New- York,  led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  (who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  movements 
of  economic  organization  both  of  the  Nation  and  the  State),  which  saw 
the  imperative  need  of  the  proposed  legislation.  In  the  spring  a.  meet- 
ing was  held  which  unanimously  agreed  to  the  necessity  ««f  granting 
the  impost  to  Congress,  as  a  system  alone  sufficiently  efficacious  to  give 
energy  to  the  Union:  "That  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  I'uited 
States  cannot  flourish  without  this  plan,  and  that  a  notice  lie  given  to 
the  public  that  a  petition  to  the  legislature  was  prepared  and  would 
be  left  for  signature  at  Bradford's  Coffee-House,  at  Yan  de  Water's,  in 
the  Fields,  and  at  Abraham  Martinets,  the  Hear  Market,  North  Kiver, 
auda  meeting  was  called  at  Van  de  Water's  for  four  o'clock."'  All  in 
vain,  for  when  the  New- York  legislature  met  and  the  subject  came 
up  for  discussion  the  following  year,  February  K,  17S7,  the  grant  of 
power  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The  only  hope  for  the  future 
seemed  now  to  rest  on  the  national  convention,  recommended  at 
the  Annapolis  conference,  to  be  held  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
constitution.  Virginia,  at  the  express  wish  of  Washington  and  with 
his  name  at  the  head  of  her  roll  of  delegates,  took  the  lead  in  that 
action,  and  New-York  fell  into  line.  Hamilton  and  ( louverneur 
Morris,  a  son  of  New- York,  although  just  then  «  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia and  one  of  Pennsylvania's  delegates,  were  among  the  master 
spirits  of  that  remarkable  body  which  met  at  Philadelphia  and.  set- 
tling the  principles  of  our  government,  cemented  the  feeble  fabric  of 
the  Confederation  into  the  solid  structure  of  perpetual  union. 

The  wonderful  advantage  the  great  waterway  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  system  of  interior  streams  gave  to  Xew-York  \v;iv  early  seen. 
Already,  in  1  ~S4,  <  'hristopher  (  olles,  an  ingenious  mathematician,  had 
addresser!  a  memorial  lo  the  two  houses  of  the  New-York  legislature 
pro]. osing  a  plan  for  navigat  ion  on  I  he  Mohawk  Kiver,  and  in  1  7>»;  he 
received  some  aid  for  bis  plans,  being  supported  by  the  indorsement 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  project  had  been  then  extended 
to  reach  not  only  to  ( (swi-o  mi  Lake  <  hitario,  but  the  Great  Lakes  ;it 
Lake  Erie.    The  population  of  the  city  in  17SH  was  computed  by 
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Noah  Webster 1  at  23,614  souls.  It  was  then  the  second  city  in  im- 
portance of  the  western  continent.  Philadelphia,  the  first  in  numbers, 
had  at  this  period  40,000;  Boston,  15,000;  Baltimore,  14,000;  and 
Charleston,  whose  ambition  had  once  run  high,  10,000.  The  enter- 
prise of  New-York  was  already  measuring  the  distance  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior  lakes,  and  with  prophetic  vision  forecasting  the  general 
system  of  canal  communications  which  should  connect  them  all  and 
open  a  great  avenue  for  the  commerce  of  the  continent.  The  road  to 
the  Canadian  provinces  was  up  the  broad  valley  of  the  Hudson,  at 
whose  mouth  lay  the  matchless  landlocked  harbor,  safe  anchorage  for 
the  fleets  of  all  nations.  The  mission  of  New-York  was  commerce, 
and  she  early  understood  it  and  entered  upon  it  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  have  never  flagged. 

The  forward  spring  of  New- York  after  the  freedom  of  trade  from 
British  restrictions  was  marvelous.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reflection  on  the  education  of  war.  The  long  struggle  of  the  Revo- 


Bei'ore  the  Revolution  the  only  mail  communication  with  Europe 
was  by  way  of  Great  Britain.    Five  packet-boats  attached  to  this 

l  He  was  engaged  for  many  years  hi  commercial  Monroe,  holding  tin.-  position  for  ton  years.  In  1840 
pursuits  in  New- York.    His  name  appears  on  the     he  WHS  made  president  of  the  bank  of  the  Manhat- 


S  Jonathan  Thompson  was  born  December  7,  1846.    Mr.  Thompson  was  unostentatious  in  man- 

177:;,  at  Satikos  Manor,  a  country-seaf  on  Lontr  Isl-  ner,  a  prudent  and  able  financier,  and  stood  high 

and,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  since  lf>5G.  He  in  the  finari.ia]  and  social  world.    His  sou  David, 

married  Miss  Elizabeth  Havens,  and  became  one  a  well-known  man  in  Wall  street,  was  born  in  1798, 

of  the  firm  of  Gardiner  &  Thompson  in  the  West  and  died  in  1872.  his  wife  being  Miss  Sarah  Diodati 

India  importing  business  in  New-York  city.    He  Gardiner ,  daughter  of  John  Lyon  Gardiner,  of 

was  appointed  collector  of  taxes  under  Madison.  Gardiner's  Island,  N.  T.  EraTOK. 
in  1813,  and  in  1819  collector  of  the  port  under 


lution  had  familiarized  the  enter- 
prising spirits  of  the  marching 
force  with  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  New- York  as  an  out- 
let for  the  products  of  the  soil  of 
the  continent,  and  as  a  harbor  for 
the  fleets  which  would  gather  to 
carry  that  harvest  across  the  sea 
or  distribute  it  at  home.  Imme- 
diately on  the  peace  some  of  these 
persons  came  in  as  escort  of  "Wash- 
ington ;  numbers  of  this  class,  es- 
pecially of  New  England  origin, 
flocked  to  the  city.  To  use  a  fa- 
miliar expression :   "  They  came 


Chamber  of  Commerce  roll  of  1791. 


tan  Company,  remaining  there  until  his  death  in 
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service  carried  the  mails  between  the  stations  of  Falmouth  :)  1  m  1  NYw- 
Vork.  They  were  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Harriott,  the  Duke  ,,1'  Cum- 
berland, tlie  Lord  Hyde,  and  the  Mercury.  The  Mercury  was  ;i 
historic  vessel,  having  brought  over  from  England,  on  -Inly  ^i,  1  ?.s: 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  new  era. 
No  sooner  was  it  sinned  than  the  jjivat  continental  powers  hastened 
to  welcome  the  advent  of  the  youni;  republic.  France,  tlie  NYiher- 
i;in<ls,  and  Spain  were  all  represented  by  first-class  ministers  as  earlv 
as  ITS.").  Only  England,  in  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
like  u  Kaeliel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted." 
Trance,  which,  under  the  instigation  of  Lafayette,  had  entered  into  a 
commercial  treaty  with  America  in  177s,  was  the  iirst  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opening  of  the  port  of  New- York  to  European  trade.  (  hi 
November  111,  17s;;,  before  the  evacuation  of  tlie  city,  the  (.'ourier  do 
TEurope,  ( 'aptain  I  Yrnic  de  Moulin,  arrived  from  the  port  of  L'<  >rient 
and  notice  was  at  once  ^iven  of  the  establishment  of  i  line  of  live 
first-class  packet -ships.  These  were  le  t  'ourier  de  l'Europe,  le  < 'ourier 
de  ]'Amerii|iie,  le  Courier  <le  New- York,  le  Courier  de  1'Oriont,  and 
L'AUiii'afor,  to  make  monthly  trips.  The  line  in  New-York  was  under 
tlie  general  management  of  Hector  Si.  -JoJin  de  Civveeieur,  the  con- 
sul-general of  France  for  Connecticut,  New- York,  anil  New  .lerscv, 
a  gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  and  well  known  for  his  public 
papers  on  the  agricultural  features  of  America.  The  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  line  was  by  the  deputy  a.n'ent,  William  Setoii.  On 
December  1(1  lie  advertised  his  appointment  in  the  "  KYyal  <ia/.cite,*' 

his  office  beinii;  at  1215  AYater  street.    A  better  choY  uld  not  have 

been  made.  Mr.  Seton  was  of  a  well-known  Scotch  family  highly  con- 
nected at  home.  Three  of  his  sisters  are  familiar  to  lovers  of  litera- 
ture— Lady  Sinott,  Lady  Cayley,  and  Mrs.  Berry,  mother  of  the  faithful 
and  cultivated  youn^  ladies  "whose  graces  Horace  Walpole  has  charm- 
ingly recorded.  lie  had  remained  in  New- York  duriiij;'  lie  war,  and 
was  even  notary  public  under  the  royal  commission  ;  but  his  appoint- 
ment to  ibis  new  service  shows  the  moderation  of  his  character  and 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  "noble  cabin  "  of  L'Orient  was  advertised  as  capable  ..f  aec.mi- 
modatinj,'  forty  persons  at  table.  The  price  of  pa^a^e  was  fixed  at 
five  hundred  livres  (ono  hundred  dollars)  at  t he  captain's  tali's;  and 
two  hundred  livres  (forty  dollars)  for  those  who  ehose  io  take  ship's 
rations;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  livres  (twenty-four  dollars)  the 
ton  of  four  thousand  pounds  weight  or  fort y-t  wo  cubical  led.  This 
vessel  sailed  on  her  return  December  1!!,  17s;;,  havin.e-  anions  her  -.iit- 
ward  passengers  a  number  of  officers  of  the  British  army.    She  wa> 

followed  by  the  Courier  de  NY w- York,  which  left  L'Orient  I  ml.cr 

ITS:;,  and  arrived  in  New- York  February  'J,  1 7S4.   i  pas-a-e  of 
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forty-nine  days.  She  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook  and  rode  out  a 
tremendous  gale.  The  Courier  de  FAmerique  was  commanded  by 
le  Chevalier  d'Aboville.  One  of  this  family  was  the  colonel  comman- 
dant of  Rochambeau's  artillery.  This  vessel  sailed  from  New- York  at 
the  close  of  February,  having  on  board  Colonel  Harman  with  the  rati- 
fication by  Congress  of  the  definitive  articles  of  peace. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise  the  public  were  informed 
that  the  French  packet  was  an  immediate  channel  of  conveyance  for 
letters  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  general 
post-office  at  Paris  having  a  daily  intercourse  with  all  the  capitals. 
Lafayette  came  out  in  the  Courier  de  New- York  on  his  first  visit  after 
the  war.  He  sailed  July  1, 1784,  and  arrived  August  4,  after  a  passage 
of  thirty-four  days.  The  vessel  brought  out  a  choice  collection  of 
books,  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to  the  consul-general,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  universities  of  Philadelphia  and  Williamsburg.  They 
were  given  at  the  request  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  and  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  French  consul-general 
communicated  to  the  merchants  of  New- York  an  invitation  of  the 
king  "to  avail  themselves  of  the  French  ports  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon  on  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,"  where 
they  were  promised  every  protection  and  every  liberty  they  might 
wish  for  or  stand  in  need  of :  a  port  of  refuge  and  protection  proba- 
bly against  the  pirates  whose  junk-boats  swarmed  in  the  eastern 
ocean.  Jointly  with  the  United  States,  France  hoped  to  seize  upon 
the  trade  of  the  British  and  destroy  their  prestige  in  those  distant 
seas.  But  England  was  not  willing  to  be  utterly  isolated  from  the 
prosperous  trade  with  lier  old  colonies,  and  quickly  reestablished  the 
Falmouth  line  of  packets,  with  five  vessels  also.  Their  passages  had 
been  intermittent  during  the  war,  and  at  great  peril  from  the  venture- 
some whaleboatmen  of  New- York. 

The  enterprising  merchants  did  not  depend  on  foreign  aid,  nor  were 
they  content  with  a  narrow  trade ;  from  the  beginning  they  took  in  a 
broad  horizon.  In  the  autumn  of  1783,  some  of  the  bolder  ones,  in 
association  with  Robert  Morris  and  others  of  Philadelphia,  purchased 
a  ship  and  despatched  her  to  China.  This  ship,  the  Empress  of  China, 
Captain  John  Green,  sailed  February  22, 1784,  "Washington's  birthday. 
She  carried  the  original  flag  of  the  United  States  adopted  in  1777. 
This  flag,  first  shown  on  the  Pacific  in  1784,  was  taken  round  the  world 
by  the  Columbia  in  1789-90,  and  by  the  Franklin,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to 
Japan  in  1799.  Though  peace  brought  prosperity,  all  was  not  plain 
sailing.  Pirates  were  reported  in  the  West  India  waters,  and  there 
was  consternation  in  February,  1785,  caused  by  the  report  of  the  cap- 
ture of  an  American  vessel  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  who  not  only  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean  seas,  but  passing  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
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ventured  far  into  the  open  ocean,  limit  Britain  not  only  n>imive<l 
at,  but  was  party  to  the  nefarious  practice  of  taking  papers  .if  safe 
conduct,  "  Mediterranean  pusses,"  from  the  Algerine  powers.    As  ye1 

the  States  of  the  young  republic  were  too  weak  ami  1  liscordant  to 

avenge  these  outrages. 

The  Statesmen1  at  theoutsel  extremely  averse  to  levying  the  five  per 
cent,  duty  recommended  by  <  'ongress.  At  firsl  many  of  the  legislatures 
refused  point-blank,  but  in  March,  17S4,  of  the  thirteen  States  oulv 
Rhode  Island  stayed  out,  the  other  twelve  having  consented  — N'ew- 
York,  however,  under  a  specific  rale  Bui  the  Constitution  of  17s!i 
brought  the  customs  system  under  federal  authority,  put  an  end  to 
the  specific  duties,  and  changed  the  New-York  custom-house  from  a 


State  to  a  federal  bureau.  Though  the  change  was  not  palatable,  it 
was  fortunate.  The  equalization  of  tariff  rates  in  all  the  Stales 
brought  back  to  New-York  the  trade  which  hail  been  diverted  from 
her  by  the  lower  rates  of  her  neighbors.-    It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 


tueiship  wild  Thomai 
Haven.  Thr  wfci|.in.n 
MHiiul  for  tin'  liri'aki:ijr 
■  im.lili,.  ivturnof  Mr 


-  We  lulduce  one  instance  iu  proi>l\  .John  V 
Glover,  who,  before  the  Revolution.  Ii.nl  muniijrei 
in  New-York  Hie  lurce  woolen  inwlc  ■•(  the  Ufa 
house  of  Elania  of  Lce<K  York -hi  re.  Enirhmil 
ut  the  clos^  of  the  wnr  dosed  hi-.  af;euoy  in  tin 
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dwell  upon  the  operation  of  the  New- York  custom-house  during  the 
five  years  of  its  existence.  The  period  was  at  best  an  interim  between 
the  old  supreme  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  new  method  of  the 
young  republic. 

To  establish  the  condition  of  commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
order,  and  to  fix  a  basis  for  comparisons  of  its  later  growth,  we  must 
turn  to  the  somewhat  incomplete  figures  which  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  to  Congress  in  February, 
1791.  In  this  .general  statement  New- York  appears  with  a  tonnage 
of  92,737  entered,  of  which  48,922  were  United  States  vessels,  14,654 
being  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade.  Massachusetts  led  in  tonnage 
with  195,401  tons,  Pennsylvania  followed  with  105,633,  Virginia  came 
third  with  104,000,  New- York  came  fourth  as  above  stated,  and  Mary- 
land fifth  with  90,639  tons.  From  this  it  appears  that  of  the  grand 
total,  761,710  tons,  Massachusetts  had  twenty-five  and  three  quarters 
per  cent.,  Pennsylvania  fourteen  per  cent.,  Virginia  thirteen  per  cent., 
and  New- York  twelve  and  one  quarter  per  cent.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  ports  of  importation  can  only  be  measured  by  the  duties 
collected  at  each.  The  result  is  curious.  The  total  customs  collected 
is  stated  at  $2,130,224:  Pennsylvania  leading  with  $518,795,  New-York 
following  with  $494,296,  Massachusetts  third  with  $378,860,  Maryland 
fourth  with  $230,890.  The  value  of  imports  into  New-York  was 
$3,231,712  (of  which  two  and  one  half  millions  from  the  British  domin- 
ions) ;  into  Massachusetts,  $1,776,438  ;  into  Pennsylvania,  $4,062,541 ; 
into  Virginia,  $2,487,405. 

On  December  31, 1799,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reported  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  shipping  at  939,408 ;  of  which  662,197 
tons  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  remainder  coastwise  and 
in  the  fisheries.  Of  this  foreign  trade  New- York  had  106,537  tons ; 
Pennsylvania,  84,486 ;  Baltimore,  73,046 ;  and  Boston,  67,664 ;  while 
the  Southern  ports  had  dropped  far  behind.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury New- York  had  already  reached  the  first  place  in  the  shipping 
trade,  a  preeminence  she  has  never  since  relinquished.  The  summary 
of  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1800, 
states  the  sum  at  seventy-one  millions  of  dollars.  New- York  leads 
with  fourteen  millions,  Maryland  follows  with  twelve  millions,  Massa- 
chusetts is  third  with  eleven  millions,  and  South  Carolina  fourth  with 
ten  millions.  Virginia  had  already  dropped  to  less  than  five  millions. 
By  a  process  of  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  American  bottoms, 
the  carrying-trade  remained  in  American  hands ;  and  by  their  opera- 
tion during  the  war  incident  to  the  French  Eevolution,  American 
tonnage  had  increased  to  an  amount  exceeding  that  ,of  any  nation  in 
Europe  except  Great  Britain.  Before  long,  however,  Great  Britain 
grew  jealous  of  this  prosperity,  and  put  in  force  in  1797  the  right  of 
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"countervailing"  duties,  reserved  in  tin-  .lay  treaty  of  L7!)4.  France, 
discontented  with  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  aid  her  in  hei- 
st niggle,  levied  duties  in  reply  to  the  discriminating  duties  levied  in 
America.  This  almost  at  one,'  chocked  the  growth  of  the  American 
marine,  and  New- York  quickly  felt  the  change. 

With  the  dose  of  the  continental  wars  both  the  carrying-trade 
and  the  "  accidental  trade,"  as  Albert  Gallatin  termed  the  greal  en- 
trepot business  of  import  and  export  under  debenture,  rapidly  de- 
clined- Great  Britain,  whose  jealousy  was  thoroughly  amused,  began 
what  has  been  aptly  termed  "a 
war  in  disguise."  In  1807  Great 
Britain  issued  the  famous  "Orders 
in  Council,*'  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  compelling  all  nations 
to  give  Tip  their  maritime  trade  or 
accept  it  through  British  ports. 
This  was  in  answer  to  Napoleon's 
"  Berlin  decree"  of  1800,  which 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  all  articles 
of  British  product  or  manufac- 
ture contraband  of  war.  The 
British  orders  were  a  step  in 
advance  of  this  measure,  and  not 
only  disregarded  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  included 
her  in  the  exclusion.  The  United 
States  replied  with  the  Embargo 
Act,  December  22,  1S07.  Mr. 
( iallatin  advised  Jefferson  at 
this  crisis  that  "war  was  prefer- 
able to  a  permanent  embargo.'' 
At  this  period  (the  eh.se  of  1807),  the 
and  manufactures  were  Jf4S,(isn,.")42 ;  in 
manufactures,  $o9,04.V>~>s ;  total,  $101 
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Kill.  The  tonnage  was 
1,20S,."48,  of  which  H-iS,:jOlj  was  in  the  foreign  trade,  Xew-York  again 
led  in  t he  exports. 

The  instant  effect  of  the  embargo  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  exports  for  the  year  1S0S.  From  one  hundred  and  eight 
million  dollars  in  value  in  1807,  they  fell  in  one  year  to  twenty-two 
millions.  The  suffering  from  such  a  shrinkage  was  intense.  Politics 
ran  high  and  opposition  grew  strong  as  the  stringent  measures  to  en- 
force, the  Act  of  Embargo  wen'  applied.  New  England,  which  always 
in  her  history  chafed  at  restraint,  and  which  bad  no  Erench  sympathy. 
Vol.  IV.—  33. 
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was  restive,  even  dangerously  restive.  Massachusetts  in  February, 
1809,  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  which,  while  censuring 
the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  leaned  strongly  toward 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain.  The  tension  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  on  June  18, 1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain.  Duties 
were  doubled  on  all  importations.  Here  closes  the  first  or  experi- 
mental era  of  United  States  commerce. 


MERCHANTS  ON  THE  ROLL  OF  FREEMEN 

The  mayor  and  city  officials  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Duke  of  York  on 
November  2,1675,  and  at  their  meeting,  January  20,  1675-  6,  ordered  that  "noe  person 
or  Merchant  whatsoever  sell,  or  cause  to  bee  sold,  or  put  to  sale  any  Goods,  wares,  or 
Merchandizes  by  retale,  upon  paine  to  forfeit  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises, 
unless  such  person  or  persons  are  Freemen  or  made  Free  or  Burgers  of  this  Citty  and 
settled  housekeepers  for  the  space  of  one  yeare  or  given  security  for  the  same,  unless 
by  special  license  "  (the  intention  being  to  exclude  the  itinerant  peddler  from  the  neigh- 
borhood), and  "  all  and  every  Merchant  hereafter  to  bee  made  free  shall  pay  for  the 
same  Six  Bevers"  (the  beaver-skin  being  the  currency  of  the  province).  The  following 
names  appear : 

1678-9  Aroolt  Legrange,  merchant,  sis  beavers  paid  to  Mr.  Mayor. 

1680     William  Pmhorne. 

In  March,  1683-4,  the  common  council  ordained  that  thereafter  every  merchant, 
trader,  or  shopkeeper  to  be  made  free  pay  the  sum  of  three  pounds  twelve  shillings. 
On  November  9,  1683,  the  mayor  and  common  council  petitioned  Governor  Dongan 
for  a  new  charter  to  confirm  to  them  their  ancient  charters  granted  by  Governor 
Nicolls  in  1665;  among  these  «was  the  admission  and  regulation  of  the  freemen  of  the 
city.  The  Dongan  Charter  was  granted  April  20,  1686,  and  on  the  24th  the  common 
council  ordered  that  the  fee  for  freedoms  be  five  pounds. 


1686 

Stephen  De  Lancey,  merchant, 

1698 

Johannes  Hoghlandt,  merchant, 

1692 

Eohert  Downs,  " 

Isaac  Depeyster, 

1694-95  Ouzeel  Van  Swieten,  ' 

John  Beeckman, 

Stephen  Jaroain,  " 

Henry  Van  Bael, 

1695 

Nicholas  Jamain,  " 

1698 

Cornelius  Lodge, 

Matthew  Ling, 

Isaac  Gouverneur, 

Richard  Willett,  " 

1689-99 

i  Joseph  Billopp, 

Benjamin  Aske,  " 

Barent  Saunders, 

Aaron  Schuyler,  ' 

1699 

Benjamin  Faneuil, 

James  Mills,  " 

1700 

Thomas  Turnhull, 

Adrian  Hoghlandt,  " 

1700-1 

Augustus  Jay, 

Caleb  Cooper, 

1696 

Jacob  Do  Porto, 

Benjamin  D'hariette 

,  Peter  Thauvelt, 

Johannes  Cuyler,  " 

1701-2 

Walter  Thong, 

John  Chollwell, 

1699-9 

'7  Evert  Banker,  " 

William  Smith, 

Oloffe  Van  Cortlandt, 

1697-i! 

8  William  Morehead, 

Thomas  Montague, 

Jacobus  Bayard, 

Thomas  Palmer,  " 

Johannes  Outman, 

Thomas  Davenport, 

Phillip  French,  " 

1702 

Gerret  Schuyler, 

Thomas  Noel, 

1702-3 

James  Davy, 

Charles  Wolley, 

John  Coesart,  " 

John  Barrow, 

John  Davis, 

Isaac  Fernandas  Diaz,  " 

John  Scott, 

John  Cruger. 

1698 

Daniel  Crommelin,  " 

Patrick  Crawford, 

Andrew  Stuckey, 

Charles  Crommelin,  " 

1705 

John  Auboyneau, 

Thomas  Bayeux, 

William  Morris,  " 

John  Sloss, 

Roger  Brett, 

Thomas  Clarke,  " 

Isaac  Thibou, 

Isaac  Napthaly, 

Arthur  Banyan, 

1705-6 

Lewis  Gomez, 
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1708 
1708-9 


Abrahnni  DeLueena,  Anthony  Lvnch, 
ElliLt  Nezereau. 

Joseph  Robinson.      Riekard  Rurk. 
William  (lleiieross.    Rem-  Hett. 
Robert  Livingston.   John  Roy. 
Marlindale, 


lTJf>       Snmufl  Rnynnl,  Jr..  Jolm  Schurmur, 


1715- Hi 
17115 


Andrew  P 
Rene  Tonitrelou, 
Chnrle*  Teller. 
William  Eire. 
James  Ma\well. 
Humphrey  Salisbury. 
Abraham  Brock. 
Hoses  Hart. 
David  Minvieille.  J 
Mortice  I  mi  Gomez, 
Octavo  Coenraet, 
Henry  Uncord,  1 
Judatt  Morris.  J 


Jacob  Prank-. 
Hodriito  Parhcco. 
William  Duirdalc, 


liilbt 


t  Liv 


7  Anthony  Dunne.       John  Kelly. 

Benjamin  Foster,      Richard  A-bileM, 
William  Clie.shire, 
Thomas  Hopkins, 
Lewis  Allaire, 

I  Joseph  Haines,  Abraham  Jounean, 
John  Ahramson. 

John  Ellison, 
.1  Abraham  Isaacks, 

Gillian  Verplank, 

Joseph  Pemiyluall. 
j  Henry  t'uyler, 

Abraham  Hoelen, 

Cornelius  San t fori], 

Riehard  Van  Dam. 

Andrew  Teller, 

Dirck  Schuyler, 

II  Jacob  Hays, 
Abraham  Rodrotfus 

Rivera, 
7  John  Scot, 

John  Noble, 

Daniel  Gomez. 
.1  David  Clarkson, 

Thomas  (filbert, 

John  (iriM  sheck, 

Charles Ci.Uinsoii. 

Ezekicl  llnrbnulil. 
Ohadiali  Hunt,  Jr., 
John  Browne, 
Friend  Lucas, 
James  Wallace. 
1  Abraham  Van  Wyck. 


Peter  Minviclle, 

John  Waller. 
Henrv  Vanderspie- 

John  Lewis  Pintard, 
Gerntrdus  Reekman, 
James  Seurle, 


Dav 


Abi-i 


John  Le  Men 


Rarent  Binders. 


j  John  Stoulenburnh. 

Robert  Rowue. 
^  David  flay.-, 

John  Richard. 
Joseph  Sachet,  Jr., 


Thomas  Wilh-t, 
Judah  Huys, 
Edward  Tittle, 
Thomas  Noble, 


J  o  1 1  n  V  a  nil  e  r-.pie  i;e  I , 


John  1 
Lawrct 


David  IWoo-i. 

Thomas  Duncan 
17:i7-."W  Andrew  Frcsnea 
I7:i*       Stephen  Lawreri 

Henri-  Lime.  Jr., 
17.10       Isaac  Van  Dam. 

James  Thorne. 
17+0-11  John  Mcrrett. 

1741  Peter  Vanbmnh  1 

Livimrston,  1 
Benjamin  HlacKe.  .1 

1742  Edward  Graham.  < 
Solomon  Hayes, 

1742-  4:1  (ierrardusHeekman, 
17411       Lew  Samuel.  1 

Huuh  Went  worth.  T 
Asher  Mott. 

1743-  44  Daniel  Illoom,  J 

1744-  1.')  John  Beekman.  H 
1740       Henrv  Ludlow.  T 

Milt  hew    Van  Al- 

1747       Phillip  Philipse.  I: 
1747-1-  John  Tuder. 
174S       Henilrick  Remsen, 
Nicholas  StiiyvcMiii 

Jacobus  Roosevelt, 


John  Watts, 
r.  Andrew  Clo] 
.,  John  I'rovoi 


Judah  Mears. 
Anthony  Hi]t*;i-rs..Tr  , 
William  Walton.  Jr., 
Nicliolas  Roosevelt. 

Thomns  Alsop. 

Th  as  Alsop.  Jr.. 

i  s  Lopez, 
lelius  Clopper. 


in  Dies, 
nry  Turek. 
omas  Ludlow. 


1740 


ii  II. 


Van  Home. 
1740-7*0  Thomas  Rraine. 
177)0       Jeremiah  Brewer, 

Leonard  Li.spenard. 
17.->0-jl  Riehard  Sharpe. 

Adrian  Houswact, 
William  Flannijrau, 
1731       Thomas  i'ranklin. 

Sakey  Ilaiiisivorth, 
Daniel  Still 
1752       William  Donaldson, 

17."*:!      John  Wilson, 

Garret  Rapalje, 
Alexander  ('olden. 

17>4       John  Amorv, 
John  1'ierson. 

17."..'*        Roland  De  Pabia, 
David  [ti  i-kmau. 


Peler  Keleltas. 
Robert  (James)  Liv- 

,  illRHtOtl, 

.  Isaac  Roo-i-velt, 
Abraham  Van  Wyck. 
Jr., 

Riehard  Thorne. 

William  Proctor. 
Jolm  Saekett. 
Hainan  Lew. 
James  Kochell. 
Joseph  Yeoman. 
John  Loni:. 
(ierar<lus  William 
Beekmau, 

ohn  llutcheson, 


I7._pt;      Thomas  Havs. 
17.-.*       R<.bert  Alextindei 

John  Keatinir. 
17W      Th.-iiiim  Wriirht, 
1760       Kicbiird  Lewis, 
17C.1       I'rancis  Tbodee, 
17(H       Thomas  Marsioti, 
KllT.       James  Alieel. 

William  Dcpevsi 
Jr.. 

Michael  Thodey. 
Nicholas  I*V|h  \  st 
Nicholas  ('ruL.-.'r, 


Henry  Di  rhani. 

Jacob  LeRov. 
Andrew  Cannon. 
Cornelius  Kortnirht, 
Ailol]ih  Brass.  Jr.. 
Samuel  R.-L-er-. 
John  D.iU-hsb. 
Nr„l(.  Adnlphns. 
William  Alirer. 
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1766 
1767 
1768 


Peter  Low, 
Garrit  Abeel, 
William  Bancker, 
Richard  Bancker, 
James  Sacket, 
William  W.  Ludlow, 
John  Moore, 
John  Taylor, 
George  Ludlow, 
Thomas  Duncan, 
William  Waddle, 
Thomas  Tucker, 
Edward  Nicoll,  Jr., 


Moses  Judah, 
John  Marston, 
Cook  Mulligan, 
Gabriel  W.  Ludlow, 
John  Lamb, 
George  Ball, 
Thomas  Barclay, 
Richard  Ray, 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow, 


Adolph  Philipse, 
Thomas  Ludlow,  Jr., 
Gerrard    G.  Beek- 

man,  Jr., 
Robert  C.  Living- 
Philip  Brashier, 


William  Imlay, 
Levinus  Clarkson, 
John  Van  Dam, 
Henry  Holland,  Jr., 
Robert  Watts, 
Samuel  Judah, 
Eliakim  Raymond, 
Jr., 


Abraham  Van  Wyek,  Matthew  Earnest, 
James  Steward,  Jr., 
John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  Barent  Cuyler, 
Aaron  Van  Hook,  William  Laight, 
Jr. 


No  further  entries  in  the  colonial  period;  no  entries  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Montgomerie  Charter  of  1730  was  suspended  In  1776,  and  the  city  ruled  by  the  mili- 
tary courts  of  justice  established  by  the  British  commanders-in-chief.  It  was  revived 
in  1784.  On  March  9, 1784,  a  law  relative  to  the  admission  of  freemen  was  passed  by  the 
common  council,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  every  merchant,  trader,  or  shop- 
keeper pay  the  sum  of  two  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  the  State  of  New- York,  .includ- 
ing the  several  fees.  While  the  roll  contains  the  names  of  numerous  cartmen,  laborers, 
and  petty  tradesmen  admitted  to  the  privilege,  but  few  of  merchants  appear  from  1784 
to  1785,  after  which  date  only  public  characters  received  this  honor.  The  names  of 
merchants  appearing  are  as  follows : 


1803  John  Bingham  (Aldei 


James  Drake  (Alder 
Isaac  S.  Douglass, 


1788  James  Watson, 
1791  John  Pintard, 

1796  John  P.  Pearss, 

1797  Nicholas  G.  Carmer,    Jasper  Ward, 
1799  John  Bogert,  Nicholas  Carmer, 

The  law  of  1801  was  renewed  for  the  last  time  in  1815,  with  the  same  charge.  The 
laws  and  ordinances  of  1816  contain  no  articles  relating  to  freemen.  Editor. 


THE  AMERICAN  LINE  OF  ATLANTIC  STEAMERS 

The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savannah,  three  hundred  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Moses  Rogers.  In  June,  1819,  she  left  New-York,  where  the 
vessel  was  built,  and,  sailing  southwesterly,  touched  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  nine 
days;  thence  to  Liverpool,  arriving  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  twenty-five  days. 
In  stormy  weather,  and  when  under  sail,  the  wheels  were  unshipped  and  stowed  away 
on  deck.  They  were  used  only  eight  days.  Between  the  Savannah  and  the  steamer 
New-York,  on  board  of  which  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, in  1893,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  what  a  contrast !  Following  the 
Savannah  came  the  Royal  William,  which  steamed  all  the  way  in  1831,  as  did  an 
English  vessel  of  the  same  name,  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New-York  two  years 
later.  The  former  was  designed  by  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  constructed  in  a  shipyard 
under  the  shadow  of  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada.  The  second  Royal 
William  was  followed  by  the  Liverpool,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  seventeen  days, 
returning  to  England  in  fifteen.  The  Sirius  and  Great  Western  came  a  few  years 
later,  and  were  really  the  pioneers  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  making  the  business  for  the 
first  time  profitable  by  their  famous  race  in  1838.  The  latter  vessel  was  well  known, 
among  other  things,  as  being  the  steamer  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  the  learned  scientist, 
proved  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  then  took  advantage  of  to  elope  in  with 
another  person's  wife.  A  decade  later,  the  New- York  Collins  steamers  appeared,  and 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years  shared  with  the  Cunard  and  other  foreign  lines  the  pa- 
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Ironage  of  tin-  American  public.  Then  our  flag  almost  disappeared  from  the  nun-bant 
marine  engaged  iu  carrying  Hit-  mail*  and  passengers  across  ttie  Atlantic,  until  it  win. 
revived  by  the  urbanization,  in  ISifJ,  of  an  American  line  wailing  between  New-York 
and  Southampton.  On  the  next  i >.-i.lt« l  may  he  seen  a  rt-pn-si -n  1  a t i< -n  of  the  New-York 
oiu*  of  the  finest  steamers  alloat,  and  with,  as  yet.  an  unsurpassed  record  Tor  speed, 
unless  that  distinction  is  admitted  for  her  -i-ler  ship  I'nris;  while  the  United  States 
armored  cruiser  New- York  (see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  lill.'i)  developed  in  her  preliminary  trials 
in  March,  1N!>:i,  a  rate  of  speed  never  liet'ore  equaled  by  an  armored  ship  of  war.  i  >f 
this  signal  for  a  new  policy  in  tho  matter  of  the  American  merchant  m:irine,  the  New- 
York  "Tribune"  remarks: 

'■  President  Harrison  celebrated  a  patriotic  holiday  by  raising  the  American  flag 
over  the  New-York.  While  the  ceremonies  were  delayed  by  an  unfortunate  railway 
accident,  the  change  of  color-  was  witnessed  by  a  brilliant  assemblage  and  \va-  honored 
by  a  naval  salute  from  the  Chicago.    The  occasion  marked,  as  all  American-  who 
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love  their  Hag  will  hope,  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Ihiring  recent  years  the  United  States  has  been  saving  its  pennies  in  ocean  mail 
contract-,  and  flinging  away  its  millions  in  freightage  to  foreign  .-hip-owner-.  The 
raising  of  the  flag  over  the  New- York  is  the  signal  for  a  wiser  ami  more  patriotic 
policy.  It  is  now  commonly  admitted  thai  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  ;i  general 
revival  of  the  nation's  shipping  interests.  The  development  of  iron  and  -ted  manu- 
factures has  been  one  of  the  chief  marvels  of  the  recent  industrial  process  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  has  deprived  English  ship- builders  of  that  marked  superiority  in  the 
construction  of  iron  ships  which  they  acquired  when  the  tonnau'c  of  the  seas  ceased  to 
be  largely  constructed  of  timber.  The  building  of  the  new  navy  ha-  invohed  an  en- 
largement of  the  plant  and  an  improvement  of  the  mechanical  proce—  e>  in  shipyards. 
It  has  also  reduced,  a-  Chairman  Herbert  (Mr.  Hevelands  etliciciit  Secretary  of  the 
Navy)  has  admitted  iu  his  la-t  naval  report,  at  lea-i  .Tt  per  cent,  the  co-t  of  ■,  ship  of 

I  The  oritfitiul  littf-book  is  in  tlic  I'nitfl  Stntt-s  Niitumul  Mu-runi. 
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war.  With  this  Democratic  expert-  testimony  on  record,  what  enemy  of  American 
shipping1  will  now  venture  to  assert  that  the  difference  in  first  cost  between  a  home- 
built  and  a  foreign- built  ship  is  so  great  that  competition  is  impracticable?  The  build- 
ing of  the  navy  has  cheapened  the  tonnage  cost  of  ship -building,  and  supplied  the 
plant  and  equipment  requisite  for  the  economical  construction  of  a  new- merchant  fleet 
"  Moreover,  the  marvelous  expansion  of  the  nation's  foreign  commerce  has  supplied 
a  volume  of  freighting  and  passenger  business  which  encourages  \  igorous  competition. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  that  commerce  Hinonnted  to  $1 ,857,679,603,  with  freighting 
charges  largely  exceeding  $200,000,000.  That  is  a  business  of  enormous  proportions, 
of  which  American  ship-owners  now  have  a  beggarly  share.  It  is  not  from  lack  of 
b  that  the  United  States  pays  this  tribute  to  foreign  ship-owners.  It  is  from 
£  of  enterprise  and  ships,  and  from  an  unintelligible  neglect  of  shipping  interests. 

There  is  a  freighting  business 
of  extraordinary  magnitude 
awaiting  a  commercial  marine 
under  the  American  flag.  The 
great  markets  opened  abroad 
for  farm  products  and  manu- 
factures, the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  the  import  trade  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  free 
schedules  and  the  favorable 
effects  of  the  negotiation  of 
reciprocity  treaties,  offer  a 
most  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  restoration  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet. 

"  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  while  the  first  cost 
of  an ironshiphasbeen greatly 
reduced,  and  while  there  is  an  immense  freighting  business  inviting  American  com- 
petition, the  high  seas  swarm"  with  foreign  ships  manned  by  cheap  labor,  and  to  a 
large  degree  protected  by  subsidies  and  bounties,  and  by  insurance  discriminations 
and  Lloyd's  ratings.  It  is  this  difference  in  the  operating  expenses  and  insurance  of 
an  American  iu  comparison  with  an  English  ship  that  has  told  more  heavily  against 
our  marine  than  the  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  tonnage.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage  and  to  offset  the  bounties  and  subsidies  of  maritime  Europe,  the 
American  government  must  adopt  the  English  policy  of  liberal  compensation  for  mail 
service.  The  conversion  of  the  Inman  into  the  American  Line  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Subsidy  Act,  ami  of  subsequent  legislation  authorizing 
the  registry  of  two  foreign-built  ships.  It  denotes  a  reversion  to  that  system  of 
enlightened  self -interest  by  which  England,  when  free  trade  in  freighting  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  high  seas,  expended  $250,000,000  in  mail  subventions  during  a  single 
generation,  and  created  a  merchant  marine,  an  auxiliary  navy,  and  a  commercial 
empire.1'  Editor. 
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TOrOGRAPHY    OF    M:\V-VOHK    AND    ITH    PAliK  SYSTEM 


HE  city  of  N'ew-York  lies  on  tho  upturned  edge  of  the  vast 
primitive  formation  that  extends  from  near  the  (inlf  of 
Mexico  to  Canada,  the  basic  rock  being  a  spur  of  tin* 
Appalachian  chain,  a  metamorphir  rock  that  has  been  up- 
lleavcil  liy  eonvulsi \v  action  until  its  planes  of  stratification  occupy  a 
noarly  vertical  position.  Tho  original  surface  was  very  diversified  in 
character,  including  level  meadows,  deep  valleys,  sharply  projecting 
hills,  and  precipitins  rocky  cliffs,  varying  in  height  tVoni  ti« to 
two  hundred  and  lifty  feet.  In  carrying  out  the  plan  of  improve- 
ments, the  greater  portion  of  tiiis  immense  surface  is  made  to  approx- 
imate to  a  general  level,  in  order  to  give  a  low  gradient  to  the  si  reels 
and  avenues.  This  process,  however,  has  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of 
the  old  watercourses,  by  filling  in  the  deep  valleys  of  drainage  to 
briu»'  the  surface  to  a  level,  -lust  how  extensive  were  these  old  water- 
courses is  shown  by  the  following  description:  Commencing  at  the 
Battery  ami  following  the  original  topography,  we  find  that,  previous 
to  the  vear  lu!)-">,  an  inlet,  and  subsequently  a  canal,  ran  through  what 
is  now  Broad  street  as  far  as  Exchange  Place,  with  a  branch  running 
toward  the  west  through  Heaver  streH,  afterward  known  as  the  Old 
Ditch.  The  main  canal  was  crossed  by  two  principal  bridges,  one  at 
where  is  now  Bridge  street,  and  the  other  at  Stone  street,  while  at 
Beaver  street  there  were  two  .smaller  bridges  for  foot-passengers. 
The  Lonjr  Island  ferry-house  stood  at  the  corner  of  New  street  and 
Exchange  Place,  the  ferry-boat  passing  through  tin-  eanal. 

A  little  further  north  a  stream  ran  through  what  is  now  Maiden 
Lane.  Next  above,  where  is  now  Ferry  street,  was  Ileekniaii's  Park, 
a  large  tract  of  wet  land,  from  which  a  stream  ran  into  tin-  Ka-t  Pivcr. 
Xext  was  the  Collect  Pond.  <t  large  body  of  fresh  water  said  to  have 
been  seventy  feet  in  depth,  situated  in  tho  basin,  the  site  of  which  i> 
now  occupied  by  the  Tombs.  <  )n  this  small  lake  Kiteh  launched  his 
lirst  steamboat.  A  stream  called  the  Wreck  llfook  ran  from  tie- Col- 
led  to  the  East  Kiver,  through  a  low  meadow;  it  emptied  into  the 
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river  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Roosevelt  street.  There  was  formerly 
a  bridge  across  tiiis  on  the  old  road,  which  is  now  Park  Row.  The 
main  outlet  of  the  Collect  was  by  a  stream  running  to  the  North 
River,  through  the  Lispenard  swamp,  which  covered  a  very  large 
surface,  extending  from  Duane  street  on  the  south  to  Spring  street. 
A  large  stone  bridge  crossed  this  stream  at  Canal  street.   In  the  year 

1796  a  project  was  sub- 
mitted  by  two  engineers 


ported  that  it  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  and  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.  It  has  now  disappeared  from  view, 
but  is  more  or  loss  present  in  the  soil— as  is  evidenced  by  the  miasma 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  many  poor  wretches  who  have  been 
arrested  in  a  night's  debauch,  and  thrown  into  the  stone  cells  of  the 
Tombs,  never  to  awake  fi*om  their  drunken  sleep. 

The  next  stream  above  the  Collect,  on  the  North  River  side,  was 
called  the  Minetta  water,  originating  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Univer- 
sity Place  and  Sixteenth  street.  It  emptied  into  the  Hudson  near  the 
foot  of  Hamersley  street,  passing  through  what  is  now  "Washington 
Square,  and  creating  a  great  deal  of  swampy  soil  in  its  course. 
Where  it  crossed  the  old  road  near  Eighth  street,  there  was  a  bridge, 
and  the  stream  was  twelve  feet  wide  at  this  point.  It  is  now  lost  to 
sight,  but  very  dear  to  the  memory  of  some  people,  for  it  has  caused 
a  great  many  doctors'  bills; — the  physicians  can  trace  the  course  of 
this  stream  by  their  practice  in  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city  were  the  Stuyvesant  swamps,  a  very  extensive  area  of 
low  alluvial  land,  receiving  the  waters  of  numerous  small  streams. 
Tompkins  Square  lies  in  this  region.  The  easterly  side  of  the  city  is 
swampy  all  the  way  up  from  this  locality  to  Kip's  Bay.  A  consider- 
able stream,  creating  a  great  deal  of  swampy  land,  received  the  drain- 
age of  Murray  Hill  and  vicinity,  passing  through  what  is  now  Madison 
Square  and  Oramercy  Park ;  so  we  see  that  there  are  five  public  squares 
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to  the  city  authorities  for 
making  a  dock  or  basin  of 
the  Collect,  as  a  safe  har- 
bor for  shipping,  and  to 
carry  off  the  water  from 
that  quarter  by  means  of 
a  ship-canal.  This  shows 
what  an  extensive  affair 
this  body  of  water  was. 
So  far  back  as  1805  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  condition 
of  the  Collect  Pond  re- 
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situated,  entirely  or  in  part,  in  swamp-;,  viz..  St.  John's,  Washington, 
Tompkins,  Madison,  ami  (iraniercy.  On  tin-  westerly  side  again  we 
find  a  stream  emptying  into  tin-  Hudson  at  Thirty-second  street  anil 
Eleventh  Avenue,  coming  all  the  way  from  tin'  Sixth  Avenue,  jiihI 
pursuing  i  very  tortuous  course,  ami  creating  an  abundance  of 
swampy  soil.  Anotlieral  Forty-seec  >nd  st  reel  was  of  nearlv  the  same 
eliarueter  and  extent. 

In  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  island,  as  the  topography  be- 
eonies  more  intricate  with  higher  hill*;  and  more  extensive  valleys, 
the  wateivour-.es  iucren-e  in  magnitude.  The  progress  of  Mreei  grad- 
ing ol  ist  meted  these  stream*-,  forming  in  all  directions  large  deposits 
of  stagnant  water,  engendering  a  corresponding  amount  of  fever  and 
ague,  from  which  a  large  portion  .if  the  population  of  that  section  of 
the  city  suffered  severely.  -V  stream  originating  in  i  pond  formerly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broadway,  Eighth  Avenue,  and  Sixty-second 
street,  ran  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  then  turning,  crossed  the 
Outral  Park  diagonally  1o  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Fifth 
Avenue;  here  a  miserably  const  rueted  culvert  partly  obst  ruct  ed  and 
dammed  back  tin-  water;  crossing  Fifty-ninth  street,  it  passed  under 
Fifth  Avenue  near  Fifty-eighth  streei;  then  again  crossing  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  it  passed  under 
Fourth  Avenue,  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets;  then 
crossing  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-sixth,  and  Fifty-fifth  streets, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  it  ran  into  a,  sewer  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Third  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  street.  .V  branch  of  this 
stream  passed  under  the  Ar>eual,  through  a  well-constructed  con- 
duit, and  under  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-fourth  street,  where  it  de- 
bouched to  the  surface,  and  crossed  Sixty-third,  Sixty-second,  Sixty- 
fir.-t,  and  Sixtieth  streets,  joining  the  main  stream  at  the  junction  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street.  Another  large  stream  rose 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues,  and  ran  easterly  across  the  Cen- 
tral Park  at  Seventy-fourth  street;  pa»ed  under  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Seventy-fourth  si  reet ;  then  crossed  Fourt  h  Avenue  and  Third  Avenue, 
between  Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-third  streets;  crossed  and  re- 
erossed  Seventy-lil  t  h  street,  1  iet  ween  Second  and  Third  avenues ; 
crossed  Second  Avenue,  and  then  Seventy-fourth  streei,  near  First 
Avenue;  crossed  and  reerossed  Seventy-fourth  street,  between  Ave- 
nue A  and  First  Avenue;  crossed  Avenue  A  between  Seventy-fourth 
and  Seventy-fifth  streets,  and  Avenue  P»  between  the  same  streets, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  East  River.  This  stream  was  more  than 
three  miles  long.  The  various  turnings  were  caused  by  ledges  of 
rocks.  A  large  body  of  water  passed  through  it,  which  at  one  time 
turned  a  mill,  and  the  ground  throughout  its  whole  cour*-e  was 
generally  swampy. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  on  describing  the  courses  of  all  the  ori- 
ginal streams.  All  these  are  fully  shown  on  the  topographical  map  of 
New-York  which  appears  in  this  volume.  These  watercourses,  which 
in  their  aggregate  amounted  to  a  very  large  volume  of  fresh  water, 
were  the  sole  supply  for  centuries  to  the  aborigines,  and  also  for  the 
colonists,  and  in  fact  for  the  city  until  the  construction  of  the  water- 
works and  the  introduction  of  water  from  the  Croton  River.  As  the  city 
increased  in  population,  these  streams  were  ruthlessly  filled  in,  some- 
times with  the  worst  of  refuse,  under  the  false  impression  that  they 
would  thus  disappear  forever.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  igno- 
rantly  believed  in  by  otherwise  intelligent  engineers,  these  streams 
were  supplied  by  perennial  springs  issuing  from  the  primitive  rock, 
and,  in  accordance  with  well-known  laws,  will  continue  to  flow  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  earth  thrown  into  the  bed  of  these  streams  to 
raise  their  valleys  to  the  common  level  of  the  streets  must  eventually 
become  permanently  saturated,  rendering  all  dwellings  built  upon 
them  damp,  unwholesome,  and  unfit  for  occupation.  Some  of  these 
streams  probably  have  their  rise  at  a  long  distance  from  the  city,  and 
find  their  way  along  the  planes  of  stratification  of  the  underlying 
rock,  coming  to  the  surface  where  a  lateral  fault  crosses  the  strata. 
These  lateral  faults  are  generally  the  courses  of  the  streams.  In  the 
description  of  the  original  topography  of  the  Central  Park,  which  fol- 
lows, this  matter  is  more  fully  explained. 


The  public  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  city  of  New- York, 
dedicated  for  all  time  to  the  free  use  of  the  public,  form  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  its  topography,  while  their  acquisition  and  con- 
struction are  a  no  less  prominent  feature  in  its  history.  The  park 
area  already  acquired  and  set  apart  for  public  use  amounts  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  5167.36  acres.  Previous  to  the  year  1853,  the  open-air 
spaces  belonging  to  the  city  were  of  the  most  limited  extent,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  vacant  spaces  in  the  general  plan  of  the  city,  reserved 
here  and  there  from  the  continuous  series  of  rectilineal  areas  devoted 
to  building  purposes.  These  were  of  little  use  for  breathing-places, 
since  on  all  sides  they  would  in  time  be  surrounded  by  lofty  structures, 
excluding  the  air,  and  in  a  large  measure  the  sunlight ;  in  fact,  most 
of  the  ground  so  reserved  was  on  the  line  of  old  watercourses,  and 
therefore  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  in  the  case  of  "Washington 
Square,  it  had,  in  addition  to  this,  been  the  Potter's  Field,  or  pauper 
burying-ground,  a  ghastly  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  when,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1851,  Ambrose 
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('.  Kin^sland,  mayor  of  tin'  city,  transmitted  !<•  tin-  Board  of  Alder- 
men tilts  following  brief,  pertinent,  and  business-like  message,  which, 
although  written  nearly  half  i  century  ago,  exhibits  such  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  future  of  the  metropolis,  and  such  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  entire  subject,  thai  it  is  given  in  full  as  a  just  tribute  to 
this  fur-seeing  man : 

TO  THE  HuXURAHLK  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

tirullt'mni ;  The  rapid  augmentation  of  our  population,  and  the  great  increase  in 
tilt-  value  of  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  justify  me  in  calling  the  attention  of 
your  Honorable  Body  to  tlio  necessity  of  making  mhih1  suitable  provision  for  tlie  wants 
of  our  citizens,  who  a iv  thronging  into  the  upper  wards,  which  but  a  lew  \  ears  since 
were  considered  as  entirely  oul  of  the  city.  It  seen  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  entire  tongue 
of  land  south  of  tin*  line  drawn  across  the  Park  is  destined  to  be  devoted,  entirely  and 
solely,  to  commercial  purposes  ;  ami  tlie  1'ark  and  Battery,  which  were  formerly  favor- 
ite places  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  recreation  for  citizen-  whose  residences  were  below 
that  line,  are  now  deserted.  The  tide  of  population  is  rapidly  flowing  to  the  northern 
section  of  the  island,  and  it  is  here  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  thousands 
whose  dwellings  will,  ere  long,  till  up  the  vacant  .streets  and  avenues  north  of  Union 
Park.  The  public  places  of  New-York  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  our 
city  ;  nor  do  they  in  any  wise  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  such  places  should  be  set 
apart.  Each  year  will  witness  a  certain  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  out  of  the 
city  proper,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  period  will  be  more  suitable  than  the  present 
one  for  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  a  park  on  a  scale  which  will  be  worthy  of  the 
city.  There  are  places  tin  the  island  easily  accessible,  and  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages of  wood,  lawn,  and  water,  which  mijjht,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  be  con- 
verted into  a  park  which  would  be  at  once  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  pily.  Such 
a  park,  well  laid  out,  would  become  the  fsn  orite  resort  of  all  classes.  Then-  are  thou- 
sands who  pass  the  day  of  rest  anions  tlie  idle  and  dissolute,  in  porter-houses,  or  in 
places  more  objectionable,  who  would  rejoice  in  being  enabled  to  breathe  the  pure  air  in 
such  a  place,  while  the  ride  and  drive  through  its  avenues,  free  from  the  noise,  dust, 
and  confusion  inseparable  from  all  thoroughfares,  would  holdout  strong  inducements 
for  the  affluent  to  make  it  a  place  of  resort.  There  is  no  park  on  the  island  deserving 
the  name,  and  while  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  advance  an  objection 
against  the  expediency  of  having  such  a  one  in  our  midst,  I  think  that  the  expenditure 
of  a  sum  necessary  to  procure  and  lay  out  a  park  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  answer  the 
purposes  above  noted,  would  be  well  and  wisely  appropriated,  and  would  be  returned  to 
us  fourfold,  in  the  health,  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  whose  interests  an'  specially 
intrusted  to  our  keeping—  the  poorer  classes.  The  establishment  of  such  a  park  would 
prove  a  lasting  monument  to  the  wisdom,  sagacity,  arid  forethought  of  iK  founders, 
and  would  secure  the  gratitude  of  thousands  yet  unborn,  for  the  blessings  of  pure  air. 
and  tlie  opportunity  for  innocent,  healthful  enjoyment.  T  commend  this  subject  to 
your  consideration,  in  the  conviction  that  its  importance  will  insure  your  careful  atten- 
tion and  prompt  action. 

A.  < '.  KiX..si.\xi>.  Mayor. 

Public  opinion  was  at  once  aroused  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
subject.  Andrew  J.  Itowning,  u  prominent  landscape-gardener  and 
the  editor  of  a  horticultural  journal,  increased  the  interesl  in  the  sub- 
ject by  the  publication  of  a  well-timed  article  showing  the  great  ad- 
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vantage  in  this  respect  possessed  by  the  different  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  matter  having  been  thus  opened  for  discussion,  it  was  not  suf- 
fered to  rest.  Of  course,  rival  interests  began  to  develop,  as  is  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  legislative  committees  were  appointed,  and 
majority  and  minority  reports  followed,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Laws  were  passed  involving  the  acquisition  of  the  land  for  two  large 
parks,  one  in  the  center  and  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  city — one 
called  the  Central  Park,  and  the  other  the  Jones'  Woods  Park.  One 
was  almost  barren,  the  other  heavily  wooded.  Finally  the  Jones' 
Woods  Park  Bill  was  repealed,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  acquire 


elty  of  this  great  public  enterprise  are  considered,  together  with  the 
want  of  that  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  subject  which 
is  now  so  happily  overcome  by  experience  and  education,  it  is  a 
marvel  that  it  was  accomplished  so  soon. 

The  area  thus  designated  for  a  park  was  apparently  perhaps  the  most 
uupropitious  that  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a  purpose  on  the 
whole  continent.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  succession  of  stone-quarries 
interspersed  with  pestiferous  swamps.  The  entire  ground  was  the 
refuge  of  about  five  thousand  squatters,  dwelling  in  rude  huts  of  their 
own  construction,  and  living  off  the  refuse  of  the  city,  which  they 
daily  conveyed  in  small  carts,  chiefly  drawn  by  dogs,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  through  Fifth  Avenue  (then  a  dirt  road  running 
over  hills  and  hollows).  This  refuse  they  divided  among  themselves 
and  a  hundred  thousand  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  reserving  the 
bones  for  the  bone-boiling  establishments  situated  within  the  area. 
Horses,  cows,  swine,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  geese,  and  chickens  swarmed 
everywhere,  destroying  what  little  verdure  they  found.  Even  the 
roots  in  the  ground  were  exterminated  until  the  rocks  were  laid  bare, 
giving  an  air  of  utter  desolation  to  the  scene,  made  more  repulsive 
from  the  odors  of  the  decaying  organic  matter  which  accumulated  in 
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the  landforacentral  park, 
bounded  east  and  west  by 
Fifth  and  Eighth  ave- 
nues, and  south  and  north 
by  Fifty-ninth  and  One 
Hundred  andSixth  streets. 
In  due  time  the  land  "was 
acquired,  and  in  1856,  five 
years  after  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  Mayor  Kings- 
land,  the  city  authorities 
took  possession  of  the  land 
for  improvement.  When 
the  magnitude  and  nov- 
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the  beds  of  the  old  watercourses  Hint  minified  the  surface  in  all  di- 
rections, broadening  out  into  reeking  swamps  wherever  their  ehannels 
were  intercepted.  These  people  who  had  thus  overrun  and  occupied 
the  territory  were  principally  of  foreign  birth,  with  but  very  litilr 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  with  very  little  respect  for 
the  law.  Like  the  ancient  Hauls,  they  wanted  land  to  live  on,  and 
they  took  it ;  and,  like  the  Gauls,  they  prepared  to  defend  their < .ccu- 
pancy  at  tho  very  surest  ion  of  its  invasion,  no  matter  hv  whom. 
Such  was  the  danger  of  the  situation,  that  the  designer  of  "the  park 
was  compelled  to  go  armed  while  making  his  studies,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  to  carry  an  ample  supply  of  deodorizers. 

The  general  principles  of  the  design  or  plan  of  improvement  were 
based  upon  the  original  topography  of  the  surface,  for  the  double  rea- 
son that  such  is  the  true  basis  of  landscape  art,  and  also  the  most  eco- 
nomical method.  To  ascertain  the  original  topography  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  requiring  both  courage 
and  skill,  as  well  as  a  hardy  constitution.  AYeeks  and  months  were 
consumed  in  this  task,  requiring  always  tin*  keeping  in  mind  of  what 
might  possibly  be  created  with  the  aid  of  ever-responsive  nature  out 
of  such  unsightly  and  discouraging  surroundings.  Tn  the  mean  while 
the  necessary  legal  action  was  being  perfected  to  secure  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ground.  An  ordinance  was  passed  designating  the  mayor 
of  the  city  and  the  commissioner  of  streets  as  the  authorized  agents 
for  this  purpose.  "With  a  wisdom  and  unsellishness  not  always 
manifested,  these  officials  decided  to  call  to  their  aid  the  three  most 
prominent  citizens  of  New- York,  eminent  not  only  in  their  unsullied 
reputation  for  probity  ami  honor,  but  distinguished  in  the  highest  de- 
gree for  literary  culture  and  refined  taste.  These  men  were  Washing- 
ton Irving,  George  Bancroft,  and  "William  Cullen  Bryant;  several 
others  were  invited  who  were  unable  to  attend.  "With  zeal  and  dili- 
gence these  gentlemen  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  they 
were  asked  to  perform,  and  after  careful  and  earnest  deliberation  in 
the  examination  and  study  of  numerous  designs  laid  before  them,  and 
after  listening  with  patience  to  the  views  of  the  several  designers,  and 
to  all  others  who  offered  their  advice  or  opinions,  the  board  gave 
their  unanimous  approval  of  the  design  of  Egbert  1j.  Viele.  It  was 
therefore  adopted,  and  to  Mr.  (afterward  Genera!)  Viele  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  converting  this  cheerless  waste  into  a  scene  of  rural  beauty 
in  accordance  with  his  design. 

It  was  evident  from  the  peculiar  character  and  condition  of  the 
ground  that  the  very  first  step  necessary  t<>  be  taken  was  that  which 
would  secure  its  salubrity,  the  most  essential  element  of  a  public  park. 
The  problems  that  presented  themselves  in  the  investigation  «»f  this 
important  question  were  serious  ami  complicated,  involviim'  an  exam- 
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ination  of  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  greater  portion  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  results  of  this  examination  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  drainage  were  so  startling  in  their  character  as  to  lead  to  a 
large  public  meeting  of  citizens  irrespective  of  party.  So  utterly  had 
this  matter  been  ignored  in  the  past  in  its  relation  to  public  improve- 
ments, that  the  city  was  threatened  with  evils  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  would  not  only  increase  with  time,  but  would  become  sooner  or  la- 
ter irremediable.  It  was  found  that  a  number  of  the  old  watercourses 
crossed  the  park  area  in  all  directions.  Many  of  them  were  fed  by 
springs  within  the  limits ;  one  stream,  half  a  mile  long  was  fed  by 
twenty  living  springs  in  the  park  itself.  To  control  the  inflow  and  se- 
cure the  outflow  of  this  water  was  an  important  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  designer  of  the  park.  The  alarm  created  by  the  facts  involved  in 
the  preliminary  examination  produced,  however,  far-reaching  and  bene- 
ficial results,  even  national  in  their  character;  for  they  have  extended 
over  the  entire  country,  materially  affecting  the  health  and  happiness 


board  of  health  at  the  seat  of  government.  Until  that  time  a  board 
of  health  was  unknown  and  unthought  of,  but  the  unquestioned 
connection  between  nearly  all  the  zymotic  diseases  and  soil  made 
unwholesome  from  excess  of  moisture,  united  with  the  wide-spread 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  municipal  officers  on  this  subject,  made 
prompt  action  imperative  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  Thus  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Central  Park  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

So  attractive,  so  beneficial,  and  so  popular  has  the  Central  Park  be- 
come, and  so  thoroughly  educated  aro  the  people  as  to  its  orderly  use, 
in  spite  of  all  predictions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  action  of  the  city 
of  New-York  in  this  wise  provision  for  the  public  has  been  imitated 
by  nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States.    Not  only  this,  but  New- 
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of  all  the  people.  The 
danger  to  the  public 
health  arising  from 
past  neglect,  and  the 
action  of  the  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  led  to 
the  forming  of  a  pub- 
lic health  association, 
followed  by  similar 
action  in  other  cities, 
an  d  then  to  the  estab- 
lishment, through 
legal  enactment,  of 
boards  of  health  in 
the  cities,  the  States, 
and  finally  a  national 
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York  itself,  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  lias  added  very  largely 
to  its  park  area,  an<l  to-day  it  is  the  rival  in  this  respect  of  all  oilier 
large  cities.  The  salubrity  of  the  ground  being  secured,  tin-  next 
question  that  presented  itself  was  such  a  judicious  arrangement  of  (he 
plan  as  to  provide  for  the  ample  enjoyment  of  its  benefits  by  all 
classes  and  eonditious  of  society,  and  sneh  rural  embellishnients  as 
would  afford  the  most  st  riking  contrasts  to  its  artificial  surroundings. 
All  this  was  done,  and  as  an  evidence  that  it  was  well  done  is  the  fact 
that  when,  several  years  after  its  adoption  by  its  distinguished  spon- 
sors liberal  premiums  were  offered  \'<<v  improvements  on  the  plan,  the 
conditions  wore  absolute  that  the  general  features  of  the  plan  should 
not  lie  changed.  Twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty-three  plan*  submitted 
under  this  liberal  offer  were  close  copies  of  the  original,  with  chiefly 
unimportant  modifieations. 

These  general  features  were  as  follows:  First.  A  principal  road  or 
drive,  which  shall  in  its  entire  extent  embrace  every  feature  of  impor- 
tance within  the  limits,  and  every  prominent  view  without.  Tins  drive 
to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  used  by  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  vehicles  at  the  same  time,  and  not  so  lone,-  as  to  necessitate 
the  passing  over  the  same  ground  twice.  Srrotnf.  Another  drive, 
secluded  in  its  character,  to  be  used  by  such  persons  as  desire  to  be 
more  retired.  Th'mL  Certain  roads  devoted  to  equestrians  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  vehicles.  Fourth.  Certain  walks  devoted  exclusively  to 
pedestrians.  Fiji  It,  Certain  transverse  roads  at  convenient  distances, 
to  allow  of  an  easy  transit  across  the  park  for  business  and  other  pur- 
poses. Sirfli.  A  cricket-around  for  the  eiieiuirageineiit  of  and  an  in- 
dulgence in  athletic  and  manly  sports.  Srm/tli.  Spaces  devoted  to 
botanical  and  horticultural  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  during  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  park  was  begun,  so  many  features  of  a  strictly  archi- 
tectural character  have  been  allowed  to  cm-roach  upon  iN  natural 
beauties.  Some  of  those  designed  by  Air.  YVrey  Mould  are  pleasing 
adjuncts  to  the  general  effect,  but  there  is  much  that  is  the  reverse. 
The  landscape-gardeners  Pilat  and  Fischer  exercised  great  skill  and 
taste  in  the  original  planting,  but  nature  requires  an  equal  amount  of 
skill  and  taste  in  judicious  pruning.  This  is  a  point  that  must  always 
be  kept  iii  view;  the  most  beautiful  work  of  nature  or  of  art  is  de- 
stroyed by  neglect.  The  park  system  consists  of  a  series  of  large 
parks  devoted  to  the  u<e  of  all  classes,  riding,  driving,  or  walking,  and 
a  series  of  smaller  parks  for  the  use  of  pedestrians  only.  Tliey  are  as 
follows:  Polham  Hay  Park,  1  7.~iii  acres  :  Van  Cortland!  Park,  \\::±;W> 
acres;  Central  Park,  Ki1t.!>4  acres;  Iln-nx  Park,  Old  acres;  h'iverside 
Park,  177  acres;  Crotona  Park,  141  acres;  Bronx  and  Pelhain  Park- 
way, !>.">  acres;  Mosholu  Park.  SO  acres;  Claremont  Park,  "s.iu  acres; 
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Morningside  Park,  31.23  acres;  St.  Mary's  Park,  28.70  acres;  High 
Bridge,  23.38  acres;  Mount  Morris  Park,  20.17  acres;  Cedar  Park,  17.47 
acres;  East  Eiver  Park,  12.54  acres;  Crotona  Parkway,  12  acres; 
Tompkins  Square,  10.50  acres ;  City  Hall  Park,  8.23  acres ;  Madison 
Square,  6.84  acres;  Reservoir  Park,  4.77  acres;  Stuyvesant  Square, 
4.22  acres ;  Union  Square,  3.48  acres ;  Bowling  Green,  .51  acre ;  Bat- 
tery, .27  acre ;  Abingdon  Square,  .20  acre ;  Manhattan  Square  included 
in  Central  Park.  The  total  area  of  New- York  parks  (25),  5167  acres ; 
while  that  of  Paris,  including  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
4565  acres ;  and  the  total  of  London  parks,  1442  acres. 

A  great  desideratum  in  connection  with  the  park  development  of 
New- York  is  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  the  establishment 
of  a  botanical  garden  on  a  scale  so  broad  and  so  ample  that  it  must 
prove  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  the  park  system  as  a  place  of 
recreation  and  pleasure,  but  also  an  addendum  to  the  free  educational 
system  of  the  city.  An  association  of  well-known  and  public-spirited 
citizens  was  organized  under  legislative  enactment  to  carry  the  plans 
to  completion.  After  the  association  shall  have  acquired  the  sum  of 
$250,000  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  the  city  authorities  are  di- 
rected to  set  aside  250  acres  of  land  in  Bronx  Park  for  the  use  of  the 
association,  and  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  is  authorized  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  that  shall  embrace  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances, including  a  hall  for  lectures.  When  these  plans  shall  be 
completed,  New- York  will  possess  the  finest  botanical  garden  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE    UNITED    STATES    XAYY-YAUD    AT  NEW-YORK 


UE  Navy- Yard  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  port  and  harbor 
of  New- York  is  situated  upon  Wallabout  Bay,  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  now  lying  well  within 
■  thf  city  limits  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  opposite  to  the  foot  of 
Grand  street,  in  New-York  city,  and  consequently  also  to  Corlear's 
Hook — or,  as  it  is  familiarly  known  to  older  New-Yorkers,  The  Hook 
—  the  angle  of  Manhattan  Island  outlined  by  the  course  of  the  East 
River,  which  here  changes  direction  abruptly  from  east  a  little  nor- 
therly to  due  north.  To  the  projection,  or  salient  angle,  thus  formed 
on  Manhattan  Island,  corresponds,  on  Long  Island,  a  recession  or 
reentrant  angle;  and  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  encroaching  with  wide 
crescent  sweep  upon  the  laud,  is  found  the  deep  bend  to  which,  for 
near  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  been  applied  the  name  AValla- 
bout,  or  Waal-bogt,  tho  Dutch  original  whence  the  modern  word  has 
been  corrupted.  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch,  and 
for  some  years  afterward,  the  newcomers  were  content  to  call  their 
bay  by  the  name  given  to  the  surrounding  country  by  its  original 
owners.  It  was  then  known  as  the  "boght"  of  Mareekawick,  the 
latter  word  signifying  in  the  Indian  tongue  "the  sandy  place,1' and 
being  applied  generally  to  the  ground  on  which  Brooklyn  now  stands. 
The  name  Waal-bogt.  or  Wahle-boght,  first  appears  upon  I  he  colonial 
records  in  the  year  165*!,  although  it  had  doubtless  been  in  colloquial 
use  for  some  time  before.  It  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  the 
Waals,  or  Walloons,  numbers  of  whom  from  the  Low  Countries  are 
said  to  have  settled  here  subsequently  to  the  year  Hill?.  According 
to  this  derivation,  the  word  would  signify  the  bay  of  the  Walloons. 
This  rendering,  dependent  mainly  upon  tradition,  has  been  dis- 
puted: a  modern  scholar  preferring  to  attribute  the  compound  name 
to  the  two  Dutch  words  "  waal"  and  "boght,"'  together  meaning 
the  bend  of  the  inner  harbor.  Whichever  bo  correct,  English- 
speaking  seamen  will  remark  with  interest  the  identity  of  1he  term 
"b,.ght"  with  the  familiar  "  bight,"  applied  by  them  indifferently  to  any 
Vol.  IV.—  IKi.  ■"I 
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loop  or  reentrant  curve,  whether  it  be  the  bight  of  a  rope  or  a  bight 
in  a  shore-line.  Never  has  the  word  been  more  aptly  bestowed  than 
upon  the  "Wallabout,  which  in  its  natural  condition  was  simply  a  deep 
bight  in  the  coast  of  Long  Island. 

In  its  primitive  state,  the  Waal-bogt,  when  the  first  Dutch  colonists 
settled  upon  its  borders,  seems  to  have  presented  the  same  general 


westward  of  the  navy-yard  is  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  sharp 
decline  of  the  Brooklyn  streets  toward  the  East  River,  fell  away 
with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  with  irregular  contour,  to  the  level  of 
the  Wallabout  Bay,  terminating  then  in  salt-marshes  intersected  by 
tidal  creeks.  Most  of  trie  latter  were  too  short  to  be  important;  but 
one,  known  as  the  Wallabout  Creek,  emptying  into  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  bay,  was  of  considerable  length,  admitting  small  vessels 
for  quite  a  distance.  Its  use  was  therefore  carefully  reserved,  as  a 
right  of  way,  in  the  various  cessions  to  the  United  States,  whether 
made  by  grant  or  by  sale.  Between  this  creek  and  the  line  of  the 
bay,  which  made  with  it  an  acute  angle,  was  a  long  point  of  moder- 
ately high  land,  bordered  by  marshes.  This  was  not  included  in  the 
original  purchase  of  the  navy-yard,  but  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  government  as  a  site  for  the  Naval  Hospital. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  North  and  East  rivers, 
that  on  either  side  bound  Manhattan  Island,  depend  upon  the  com- 
mon estuary,  New-York  Bay,  by  which  they  communicate  with  the 
sea.  The  tidal  current,  therefore,  though  alike  in  general  direction 
for  both,  becomes  greatly  accelerated  when,  in  moving  to  and  from 
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features  that  are  yet 
to  be  observed  along 
the  shores  of  Staten 
Island  and  New  Jer- 
sey, about  Bergen 
Point  and  Newark 
Bay:  features  which 
maylikewisebe  noted 
in  old  maps  of  Man- 
hattan Island  made 
before  the  extension 
of  the  city  had  cov- 
ered the  soil  above 
Wall  street.  The 
high  ground  which 
to  the  southward  and 


i  The  oldest  vessel  in  the  American  navy,  and  his  famous  victory  in  1799,  and  another  in  the  year 
thela.it  of  the  six  frigates  built  near  the  close  of  following.  "Old  Ironsides"  still  exists,  1»it  in  an 
tin:  prist  century.  In  her  Commodore  Trust-on  ivon     nnsesworttiy  condition.  EditOB, 
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the  bay,  it  passes  through  the  narrow  and  restricted  channel  of  the 
Kast  River.  The  speed  of  the  stream,  as  it  rushes  along,  following 
the  trend  of  the  river-banks,  hurries  it  by  the  Wallabout,  which,  while 
sharing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  is  withdrawn  by  its  configura- 
tion from  the  impetuous  velocity  of  the  main  current.  In  the  first 
careful  official  survey,  made  in  ISllS,  this  plot  is  marked  ''Bare  at  low 
water."  fpon  it,  after  lS4o,  was  gradually  developed,  by  crib-work 
and  tilling  in,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cob  Dock,  which,  little  be- 
little, lias  covered  the  entire  area.  On  the  land  side,  the  Wallabout 
Channel  was  for  the  most  part  bordered  by  broad  Hats,  so  that, 
although  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  but  five  or  six  feet,  a  width  of 
over  three  hundred 
yards  intervened 
between  the  lines  of 
high  and  low  water. 
Until  redeemed,  as 
it  since  has  been, 
such  a  waste  space 
between  firm  land 
and  deep  water 
would  lie  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  site 
as  one  for  building 
and  repairing  ships, 
although  the  slack- 
ness of  the  current 
presented  advantages  for  -i  ship-yard,  and  especially  for  launching. 
Fortunately,  however,  on  the  west,  or  lower,  side  of  the  bay,  the 
solid  ground  for  a  short  distance  skirted  the  channel,  and  at  low  tide 
a  depth  of  three  fathoms  was  found  near  to  the  shore.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  ships  could  be  constructed  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
but  little  difficulty  or  expense  would  be  found  in  extending  the  ways, 
Upon  which  they  rested  while  building,  as  far  as  was  necessary  for 
their  safety  in  launching.  Accordingly,  here  a  modest  ship-yard  had 
been  established,  and  ships  built  and  launched,  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  L'uited  States  agents,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1HU0,  cast 
their  eyes  upon  tlie  property  as  suitable  for  a  navy-yard. 

It  was  the  shelter  afforded  from  the  strength  of  the  tide,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  season,  when  the  bay  and  rivers  of  New-Y<  »rk 
are  tilled  with  floating  ice,  that  first  brought  the  Wallabout  prom- 
inently forward  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our  country. 
Even  now,  it  is  a  curious  and  impressive  sight,  often  witnessed  from 
the  sea-wall  of  the  navy-yard,  to  watch  the  parks  of  broken  ice, 
ground  from  the  frozen  fields  formed  far  away  up  the  Hudson,  as  they 
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sweep  headlong  in  dense  masses  past  the  front  of  the  Wallabout.  They 
enter  the  latter  also  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  causing  thereby  much 
inconvenience;  but  they  do  so  with  a  motion  so  slow,  compared  to  the 
outside  rush,  that  the  contrast  is  like  that  between  drifting  in  a  calm 
and  the  impetuous  movement  of  a  mill-race.  This  condition  led  to 
Wallabout  Bay  being  chosen  by  the  British  as  the  winter  anchorage 
for  their  vessels,  and  especially  for  those  laid  up  in  ordinary.  There 
is  no  crushing  force  in  the  East  River  ice;  but  both  there  and  in  the 

lower  bay  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  cakes, 
as  they  scrape  by 
with  the  cui-rent, 
will  tear  off  copper, 
rip  oakum  from 
the  exposed  seams, 
and  must  in  for- 
mer days  have 
worn  hardly  upon 
the  hemp  cables 
which  alone  were 
then  used,  the  iron 
chains  that  have  supplanted  them  being  of  a  much  later  date.  Few 
ships,  also,  were  then  coppered,  so  that  even  this  slight  protection 
was  not  afforded  against  the  constant  grinding  and  scratching  of  the 
packs.  For  these  reasons  vessels  whose  services  were  not  in  imme- 
diate demand  were  moored  in  the  Wallabout,  which  thus  became  the 
abode  of  the  hospital-ships  and  of  those  monsters  of  evil  report,  the 
horrible  and  dreaded  British  prison-ships  of  the  American  Revolution. 
More  than,  one  of  those  unclean  birds  probably  still  lie  buried  under 
the  mud  of  the  bight;  and  on  the  first  survey  of  the  yard,  made  by 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy  in  1808,  there  appears  in  dotted 
outline  the  "Jersey  Prison-ship,"  whose  foul  name  has  come  down 
to  us  as  the  exponent  of  her  kind,  one  among  several  whose  names, 
though  not  wholly  forgotten,  have  missed  her  hideous  immortality. 
Worn  out  by  decay  and  neglect,  the  old  ship  of  the  line,  that  had 
once  carried  her  colors  nobly  into  battle,  here  sunk  at  her  anchors, 
covered  with  execration.  The  spot  where  she  is  shown  in  the  plan 
mentioned  had  at  that  time  thirteen  feet  of  water.  It  has  long  since 
been  buried  under  the  made  land  by  which  the  sea-wall  of  the  navy- 
yard  has  been  advanced  to  the  channel  of  the  Wallabout. 

Little  change  took  place  between  the  departure  of  the  British  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  yard  site  by  the  United  States  in  1801.  The 
general  character  and  contour  of  the  spot  have  already  been  described. 
There  remains  to  mention  a  particular  detail,  which  at  that  time  con- 
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tributed  much  to  tin'  local  coloring  and  bore  its  share  in  the  current 
incidents  of  those  days  of  trial,  while  later  il  had  an  effect  upon  the 
course  of  the  yard's  development  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  toward  the  western  end  of  the  Wallabout 
Channel,  solid  ground  extended  to  navigable  water.  From  near  the 
point  where  this  ground  began  to  recede  to  the  southward,  leaving 
thenceforth  the  Hats  to  border  the  channel,  a  long,  narrow  island 
stretched  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  rising  not  only  above  the  fiats, 
but  also  somewhat  above  the  level  of  high  tide.  Being  over  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long,  it  reached  almost  to  the  high-water  line  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay. 
Thus  this  natural  em- 
bankment nearly  in- 
closed the  waters  that  at 
flood-tide  rose  between 
it  and  the  laud.  With 
a  little  labor  the  inclos- 
ure  had  been  completed, 
forming  a  pond,  and  sup- 
plying the  motive  power  to  run  one  of  the  tide-mills  which  in  the 
last  century  were  so  frequently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brooklyn. 
The  water,  having  been  freely  admitted  during  the  period  of  rise,  was 
shut  in  until  the  falling  title  had  caused  a  sufficient  difference  of  level  to 
insure  a  rapid  current  through  the  flume.  Then,  permitted  to  escape, 
the  rush  of  the  stream  turned  the  mill-wheel  and  ground  the  corn. 

On  December  10,  1800,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  an 
agent  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  Wallabout  owned  by  John 
Jackson,  anil  upon  which  he  had  established  a  ship-yard,  "if  title  is 
perfectly  clear  and  if  it  will  answer  to  build  and  launch  ships  of 
the  largest  size,  .  provided  you  do  not  give  more  than  #20,000." 
On  January  1-'!  next,  he  writes  to  "let  the  business  be  closed  at  once, 
lest  a  report  I  am  making  to  Congress  operate  to  enhance  the  price." 
The  bargain  was  closed  February  7,  1801,  forty  thousand  dollars  be- 
ing the  consideration.  In  1804  the  government,  purchased  thirty-five 
acres  more,  upon  which  was  subsequently  erected  a  hospital;  the  price 
paid  was  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Twenty  years 
elapsed  before  these  early  purchases  were  joined  together  by  the  ac- 
quisition for  federal  purposes  of  an  intervening  strip  of  land  between 
Flushing  A  venue  and  the  water-front.  In  March,  1807,  the  final  piece 
of  land  near  Little  street  was  purchased  for  ninety  thousand  dollars, 
completing  the  present  site  of  the  navy-yard  at  a  total  expenditure 
of  ^4^0,707.50.  It  is  only  practicable  here  to  give  a  resume,  of  the 
development  of  this  important  naval  station.  Its  first  commandant 
was  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Tliorne,  who  was  detailed  in  1801,  and 
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remained  in  charge  until  1806.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Isaac 
Chauncey,  who  assumed  command  August  1, 1807.  During  his  adminis- 
tration certain  permanent  improvements  were  commenced — notably 


I'ARRAGUT   IN   THE  SHROUDS    OF   THE  HARTFORD.' 


a  house  for  the  commandant,  and  six  brick  buildings  for  officers  and 
the  storage  of  supplies.    The  complement  of  the  yard,  September  15, 

i  The  original  of  this  picture  of  Farragnt  in  the  chiefly  of  New- York,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
famous  Mollis  Ray  li^'lil,  was  painted  by  William  in  recognition  of  his  aid  and  sympathy  (luring  the 
Page,  and.  presented  by  patriotic  American  citizens,     war  of  the  Rebellion.  Editor. 
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1SH7,  consisted  of  "1  captain,  1  clerk  of  tin-  yard,  1  boatswain,  1  gun- 
ner, 1  armorer  and  'J  ordinary  seamen.'' 

The  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  in  those  days  devolved 
threat  responsibility  upon  the  senior  American  naval  officer  in  the  port 
of  NY w- York.  This  was  well  illustrated  when,  in  December,  isn7. 
Captain  Clianneey  received  1  copy  «.f  the  act  of  Congress  laving 
n  general  embargo.'  Without  specific  instructions  from  the  Nnvy 
Departnieiit.  he  consulted  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  .Mr.  Celst.m, 
ami  proceeded  to  enforce  the  law  by  sending  four  gunboats  to  the 
Narrows  to  stop  vessels  wishing  to  put  to  sea,  at  the  same  time  advis- 
ing the  department  of  his  action,  expressing  the  fear  that  ho  had  been 
too  zealous  in  view  of  threatened  complications — "gunboats  have 

stopped  some  vessels  determined  to  pr  ed  at  all  hazards."   His  action 

was,  however,  approved  by  the  authorities.  It  is  evident  also  from  the 
records  of  the  yard  at  this  time  that  the  official  relations  between  the 
marine  officers  ami  those  of  the  navy  were  not  well  defined,  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  0o,1S  after  Colonel  ( 'ommandant)  Henderson,  of  the  marine 
corps  then  stationed  at  the  yard,  who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Captain  Chnuucey,  being  a  ease  in  point.  The  enterprise  and  sharp 
eye  for  the  interests  of  the  government  possessed  by  this  sterling  sailor 
led  him  to  urge  the  department  to  authorize  1  he  construction  at  the 
navy-yard  of  part  of  the  twenty-three  gunboats  to  be  built  at  New-York, 
believing  that  he  could  "build  them  as  well  and  somewhat  cheaper." 
A  shrewd  suggestion  appears  in  ,„  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
stating  that  the  corporation  of  New- York  having  inquired  if  he  would 
employ  seamen  who  might  apply  to  the  city  for  support,  he  had  agreed 
"to  take  ill )H,  provided  the  men  will  sign  articles  subjecting  themselves 
to  navy  discipline,  the  corporation  holding  themselves  responsible  for 
their  subsistence,  at  cents  pry  ilit  iii.  Hope  for  your  approbation, 
for  we  shall  then  have  the  services  of  these  people  without  anv 
expense,  not  even  victuals."-  Chauncey's  recommendation  that  most 
of  the  gunboats  ordered  should  be  built  at  the  yard  was  approved, 
and  upon  their  completion  they  were  added  to  the  "Home  Squadron" 
under  the  famous  Captain  John  Kodgers,  who  in  lsil.">  dealt  the  slave- 
trade  a  severe  blow,  and  in  the  second  war  with  Creat  Britain  was 
foremost  in  upholding  the  honor  of  his  (lag. 

In  lsl:>  Chanucey  was  relieved  by  Captain  Samuel  W.  Kvans,  who 
continued  in  command  of  the  yard  until  his  death,  dune  "J, 
During  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  great  activity  prevailed 
in  lilting  out  vessels  for  war  service  —  more  than  one  hundred  report  - 

1  On  tin-  r  int  of  .1. -j.ntrhi-i  from  Mim-ter  liiin;..  iu-1  -  ";in   inlnlur i-.n  nf  tlx-  dcymrt im-  ->f 

Ariintnmi:.    «t     Piiris,    .■ontummi:    information  mir  vciscli  fn.ni  tin-    I'uitc.l  St:,tc.  "     'I'll,  art 

alum t  tin-  new  iiit.  ri.n  tiition  of  th-  JWlin  rle(-ivi-      w.-w  j.ri— i-<l   ll  rril.i-r  '-'1'.   ]•'<':  it  r.-|..  :il.-.l 

nml  nl*..  of  Hi--  HHli-h  unl.T.  in  mimal.  Prci-  m  \ -•'■■>     ( '  ■  H;ir|»  r's  I  vi-Iojh-.Iih  ..I  Tnil.  .1  st;iic, 

•it-Tit  .i.'ff.-r-.in  (l  I.-1-.1..T  jr.,  P-iiT)  s,  ni  n  m^siiu-c  Ui-torv  ") 

to  Vonen-H*  ifcommL-iLlinir  (lie  [.iiv-nti"  ..f  nil  cm-  -2  l.HI.-r  to  N;i\  v  l).Turimcm\  .T.mimrv  :..  Imi-. 
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ing  at  this  station,  1812-14.  Among  the  ships  built  there  later  was 
(1815)  the  steam  frigate  Fulton,  30  guns  and  2000  tons;  she  was  built 
after  plans  by  Robert  Fulton,. and  could  scald  an  enemy  with  hot  water 
or  set  fire  to  him  with  hot  shot  at  will.  Her  first  commander  was 
Captain  David  Porter  (father  of  the  late  admiral).  While  lying  at 
the  navy-yard  in  1828,  the  Fulton's  magazine  exploded,  killing  one 
officer  and  forty-seven  men.  In  1820  the  Ohio,  74,  was  built  after 
a  model  by  Henry  Eckford.  After  a  long  and  honorable  service  on 
the  ocean,  this  vessel  became  the  receiving-ship  at  Boston.  In  1822 
another  ship,  the  Savannah,  was  begun,  but  was  not  completed  until 
1852.  Upon  the  death  of  Evans,  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  was  again 
assigned  to  command  the  station,  remaining  until  1833,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners. 

During  the  year  1827  the  peaceful  routine  of  the  yard  was  disturbed 
by  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  the  government  to  erect  a  fence  near 
the  foot  of  Sands  street,  and  a  riot  was  only  averted  by  the  influence 
and  discretion  of  the  commandant,  who  induced  the  hot-headed 
citizens  to  await  the  decision  of  the  proper 
tribunals,  and  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
was  finally  admitted.  In  1833,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Captain  Charles  Gr.  Eidgeley, 
the  Naval  Lyceum  building  was  erected ;  part 
of  this  structure  has  long  been  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  library,  reading-room,  and 
museum,  to  which  from  time  to  time  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  naval  officers  returning 
from  long  cruises  to  contribute  curios  and 
trophies  of  war,  also  books  about  the  navy, 
(^^^j  During  the  period  from  November,  1839,  to 
1841,  Captain  James  Rensbaw  commanded 
the  yard.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  great  stone  dry  dock  was 
begun,  its  construction  being  supervised  in  turn  by  the  able  engineers 
Courtenay,  McNeil,  Sanger,  McAlpine,  and  Stuart,  under  whom  it  was 
completed  in  August,  1851.  Its  dimensions  arc  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom;  three 
hundred  and  seven  feet  long  by  ninety-eight  feet  wide  at  the  top ;  and 
depth,  thirty-six  feet.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  fine  cut  granite. 
The  masonry  foundations  are  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  resting  upon  piles  driven  forty  feet  into  the  earth,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  filled  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  with  a  mass  of  concrete. 
Timbers  one  foot  square  are  next  doweled  to  the  heads  of  these 
piles,  between  which  concrete  is  again  filled  in.  Upon  this  is  laid  a 
plank  floor,  four  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet,  on  which  rests  another 
layer  of  timbers  and  concrete,  and  over  this,  first,  a  course  of  stone 
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flagging  twenty  inches  thick,  ami,  second,  the  floor  proper  of  fine  eut 
granite;  the  whole  bed,  from  the  surface  of  the  floor  to  the  head  of  the 
piles,  being  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  dock  can  he  emptied  bv  steam- 
puinps  in  four  and  one  half  hours.    The  total  cost  was  if'L',1 1 : 1, 17;>.' 


During  the  administration  of  Captain  Renshaw,  four  vessels  were 
launched — among  them  the  Shunts,  famous  for  the  attempt  at  mu- 
tiny, and  the  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  Midshipman  Spencer,  the  son 
of  the  Secretary  of  War, — forming  1  historic  illustration  of  the  in- 
flexibility of  naval  discipline  and  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
"ancient  mariner"  when  afloat  and  upon  his  own  quarter-deck. 

Captain  Matthew  ('.  IVrry,  of  Japan  expedition  celebrity,  commanded 
here  from  1S41  to  IS-Kl,  during  which  period  but  one  ship — the  ill- 
fated  Albany  —  was  added  to  the  list.     Commander  .hi>liua  Sands 

1  '■  History  ..f  Kinit*  Count  v."  l,v  Dr.  Henry  li.  npprehen-niii  ;it  V\  a-hiti-lon.  New -York,  i.n.loth,  r 
Stiles,  Brooklyn,  2  voN  .  is.- 1.  Northern  port-.     The  re.lneeil  fiii—itiule  >>f  the  1,-t- 

2  The  struu'u'li-  with  the  -Monitor  was  the  h.-t  .  \  ter  -ent  hy  the  erew  of  the  Monitor  !<■  h.  r  esij.min 
ploit  of  the  MerrimiiP.  a  ship  whose  fennhh.Ue  nfu  i -the -neres-fiil  conte-t  with  1 1 .  Al-rninne  tn.w 
character  excited,  for  thu  moment,  the  >rr.-iit.  >t  upj.wir-.  it  i- l.elieyed.  for  the  Hr-t  tun.-  lli-nnn 
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temporarily  succeeded  Perry,  and  was  relieved  by  Captain  Silas  String- 
ham,  who  remained  until  1846,  when  Captain  Isaac  McKeever  took 
charge,  being  followed  (1849)  by  Captain  William  B.  Salter,  who 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  dry  dock  and  auxiliary  structures. 
In  October,  1852,  Captain  Charles  Boorman  assumed  command.  During 
his  tour  of  duty  at  the  yard,  the  steam  frigate  Niagara  was  built, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  G-eorge  Steers.  This  vessel  was 
employed  in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  and  finally  was  laid  up, 
after  an  honorable  career,  at  the  Boston  yard.  In  1855  Captain  Abra- 
ham Bigelow  succeeded  Boorman,  and  sixteen  months  thereafter  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  Kearney  arrived,  remaining  until  October,  1858. 

Captain  Samuel  L.  Breese  assumed  charge  of  the  yard  in  October, 
1858,  and  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  stirring  war  period.  It  became 
lis  duty  to  take  precautions  to  defend  his  post  from  a  threatened  attack 
by  Southern  sympathizers,  and  by  his  wise  and  vigilant  arrangements 
the  enemy  was  foiled.  From  November,  1861,  to  May,  1865,  the  gallant 
Bear- Admiral  Hiram  Paulding  commanded  the  yard  and  superintended 
the  work  of  preparation  for  many  of  the  successful  operations  on  the 
water.  "  During  a  portion  of  this  period  the  wharves  were  never  left 
without  vessels  fitting  for  sea  and  preparing  for  blockade  duty,  and 
the  sound  of  hammers  was  heard  by  day  and  night.  Four  hundred 
and  sixteen  vessels  were  purchased  from  the  commercial  marine  and 
fitted  out  as  cruisers.  During  1861  there  were  employed,  daily,  an 
average  of  1650  men,  at  an  expense  for  the  year,  for  labor  only,  of 
$679,000.  In  1862  the  average  daily  employment  for  labor  was  3970 
persons,  at  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  average 
during  1863  was  5135  laborers,  at  a  cost  of  $2,874,000  for  the  year. 
During  1864  the  roll  had  increased  until  at  one  time  there  were  over 
6000  persons  employed ;  but  the  average  that  year  was  5390,  and  the 
year's  wages,  $3,735,000.  During  1865  no  less  than  5000  persons  were 
employed  daily,  at  a  cost  of  $3,952,000.M1  During  Paulding's  term  the 
famous  Monitor  was  fitted  out  and  despatched  to  the  scene  of  her 
world-heralded  exploit  in  Hampton  Roads.  Rear-Admiral  Charles  A. 
Bell  came  to  the  yard  in  1865,  and  was  followed  (January  30, 1868)  by 
Rear-Admiral  Sylvanus  W.  Godon.  On  May  23,  1870,  the  United 
States  ceded  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  a  strip  of  land  on  the  northeast 
side  of  its  property,  since  forming  the  street  that  fronts  on  Kent 
Avenue.  Rear-Admiral  Melancton  Smith  arrived  in  October,  1870, 
and  was  in  turn  relieved — June,  1872— by  Vice-Admiral  Stephen  C. 
Rowan,  who  remained  until  September,  1876.  Under  his  supervision 
the  building  intended  for  the  use  of  recruits,  and  containing  modern 
conveniences  for  their  physical  and  mental  improvement,  was  erected. 
Rowan  was  succeeded  (1876)  by  Commodore  James  W.  G-.  Nicholson; 

1  Prom  an  address  before  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society  by  Commodore  J.  W.  Q.  Nicholson. 
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lie  (18H0)  by  Hoar- Admiral  Ueorge  11.  Cooper;  and  the  hitter  by 
<  Vminiudori'  John  II.  l*|»sliur.  The  term  of  Commodore  Upshur 
(1SS2-S4),  wlio  was  in  the  latter  year  promoted  to  tin1  rank  of  Rear- 


nls.  In  1SS."]  Commo- 
uiaud.    I  Hiring  his  iu- 


Admiral,  was  unmarked  hy  any  important  ev< 
dor*-  Ralph  Chandler  was  assigned  to  the  con 
eumbeney  the  work  of  dredging  the  W'ullabout 
channel  and  Cob  Dock  basin  was  commenced, 
and  in  bis  annual  report  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  said  thai  ''at  no  place  are  additional 
docking  facilities  more  necessary  than  at  this 
our  most  important  yard."  Among  other 
items  estimated  for  was  the  sum  of  $700,000 
for  a  new  timber  dry  dock.  The  expense  of 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  improvements  dur- 
ing the  year  1SS0  was  $120,810.17.  The  fol- 
lowing vear  Commodore  Bancroft  Gherardi 


the  command.    The  Secretary  of  tin-  Navy 
reported  the  completion  of  the  dredging  operations  as  far  as  the  appro- 
priation  would  allow,  ami,  as  one  of  the  results,  that  "a  mooring 
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heavy  guns  and  other  supplies.  In  lSNJt  a  very 
taken— the  appointment  of  a  board  of  officers  " 
permanent  improvement,  so  that  any  money  appn 
may  be  expended  in  carrying  out  a  thoroughly  \ 
in  a  continuous  and  economical  manner."  Tl 
$15,0(10  for  railway  extension  having  been  exhausted,  Congress  was 
asked  to  set  aside  a  similar  sum  for  its  completion  ;  an  eleetrie-lighl 
plant  was  also  put  up,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  timber  dry  dock 
(commenced  in  1SS(1)  was  announced.  Nearly  one  million  dollars  was 
expended  for  the  construction  of  this  work,— described  as  "in  shape 
like  a  huge  coffin,"— which  had  required  more  than  :!,."iOO,000  feet  of 
timber  and  the  continuous  labor  of  400  men  daily  for  three  years. 
An  unusual  activity  prevailed  at  the  yard  during  the  year  in 
consequence  of  the  naval  display  feature  of  the  <  'eiitenuial  festivities 
in  the  harbor  of  New-York,  and  the  concentration  for  thai  purpose  of 
many  war  vessels. 

Hear- Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine  assui  1  command  in  1S00,  and  sig- 
nalized bis  advent  by  submitting,  in  his  capacity  of  presidetil  of  the 
board  of  officers  already  referred  to,  its  r  miniendations.  In  sub- 
stance these  were  thai  a  sum  of  nearly  $10,000,000  would  provide  per- 
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manent  and  necessary  equipment  for  the  New-York  yard — comprising 
a  stone  wall  around  Cob  Dock,  with  gates,  so  that  ships  may  enter 
and  be  closed  in ;  electricity  to  be  substituted  for  all  motive  power 
and  lighting  purposes ;  five  miles  of  additional  railroad  track  to  be 
built;  four  or  five  new  dry  docks;  enormous  coal-bins,  each  of  16,000 
tons'  capacity ;  a  new  marine  guard-house ;  a  new  central  building  for 
offices;  and  huge  basins — to  hold  five  or  six  ships — for  fitting-out 
purposes.  The  board  proposed  to  distribute  this  expenditure  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Among  the  local  events  of  1890  may  be  men- 
tioned the  transfer  from  the  yard  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  of  the  collection  of  rare 
books,  relics,  and  trophies  pertaining  to  that 
time-honored  institution,  the  Naval  Lyceum; 
the  library  contained  about  2500  volumes, — 
some  of  them  extremely  scarce, — including  a 
copy  of  nearly  every  official  publication  on 
arctic  exploration.  Under  Admiral  Braine  were 
arranged  the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  rever- 
ently transferring  the  remains  of  Ericsson  to 
*s$&6;i*.cf~  J/tvOfi  t'^ie  ^nrte(*  States  steamer  Baltimore,  to  be 
borne  in  state  to  his  native  land,  in  tardy 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The 
present  commandant  (1893)  is  Commodore  Henry  L.  Erben,  a  gallant 
and  progressive  sailor.  Under  him  and  his  competent  successors  the 
navy-yard  affairs,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service. 

The  New- York  navy-yard  was  nearing  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  establishment  when  it  became  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
most  brilliant  event  in  the  history  of  the  harbor — the  great  naval 
review  in  honor  of  the  Columbian  Quadricentennial.  For  more  than 
three  months  preceding  the  day  fixed  (April  27, 1893)  the  plans  for  the 
reception  of  the  foreign  war-ships  selected  to  participate  in  the  grand 
function,  and  for  the  marshaling  of  the  great  international  fleet  before 
the  President  and  cabinet,  had  been  carefully  considered  and  decided 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi, 
U.  S.  N.,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  immediate  command  and 
direction.1  Early  in  the  month  of  April  the  representative  ships  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  began  to  assemble  in  Hampton  Eoads,  as  follows: 
United  States  Navy — Baltimore,  4600  tons;  Chicago,  4500  tons; 
Philadelphia  (Admiral  Gherardi's  flag-ship),  4324  tons ;  Newark,  4083 
tons ;  San  Francisco,  4083  tons ;  Charleston,  4080  tons ;  Miantonomoh 

i  As  this  chapter  is  written  about  a  month  In  ad-  changes  may  bo  made  in  the  official  pro^ri'ujuue 
vance  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  naval  display  arranged  for  the  occasion  by  Secretary  Herbert 
in  New  York  hay,  it  is  possible  tliat  some  slight     and  Admiral  Ghprardi.  Editor. 
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(double- tunvted  monitor),  30!  10  tons;  Atlanta,  31S0  tons;  Benning- 
ton, 17(10  t«>ns;  Yorktown,  1700  tons;  ( 'oiicord,  1700  tons;  Bancroft, 
SoS  tons,  and  Vesuvius,  !>30  tons.  British  navy  (Vice- Admiral  Sir 
J.  0.  Hopkins,  K.  ('.  B.,  commanding) — Blake,  0000  tons;  Australia; 
Magicienne,  'J050  tons;  and  torpedo  cruiser  Tartar,  1770  tons.  Rus- 
sian  navy  (Rear- Admiral  M.  Koznakoft',  commanding,  and  I  brand  Duke 
Michaeloviteh,  .second  in  command) —  Armored  cruisers  Dimitri  Don- 
skoi,  570(5  tons,  and  I  ieneral  Admiral,  4003  tons;  and  corvette  Rynda, 
12950  tons.  Italy  (Rear- Admiral  1  >.  li.  Magnaghi,  commanding) —  Pro- 
tected cruiser  Etna,  3530  tons,  Dogali  and  tJiovaniri  Bausan,  30(iH  tons. 
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Spain  (Hoar- Admiral  Gomez  y  Loiio,  commanding) —  Cruisers  Rciua 
Regente,  4S00  tons,  and  Infanta  I  sal  id.  1130  tons ;  and  gunboal  Xueva 
Espaiia.  Germany  —  Armored  cruisers  Kaiserinn  Augusta  and  Nee- 
adler.  France  (Rear- Admiral  A.  de  Lebran,  commanding)  —  Aretlmse, 
Hnssard,  and  Jean  Hart.  Brazil  (Rear-Admiral  de  Xoronha,  com- 
manding) —  Battle-ship  Aquidaban,  5500  ions,  and  cruisers  Repub- 
lica  and  Tiradentes.  Argentine  Republic  (Rear- Admiral  Knriipie 
Howard,  commanding)  —  Nueve  de  Julio.  Netherlands —  Van  Speijk, 
5400  tons.  Perhaps  no  vessel  of  the"  combined  Heels  would  have 
attracted  more  attention  and  admiration  than  the  New-York,  prob- 
ably the  fastest  armored  cruiser  afloat,  which,  not  being  coinpletcil 
and  accepted  by  the  government,  was  not  in  commission,  and  could 
not,  as  was  greatly  desired  by  the  citizens  of  New- York,  take  part  in 
the  naval  display.    In  addition  to  these  formidable  vessels  of  war. 
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there  were  reproductions  of  the  three  caravels— Santa  Maria,  Pinta, 
and  Nina— which  composed  the  fleet  of  Columbus  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  Viking  ship  from  Norway  unfortunately  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  participate  in  the  celebration. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  the  distinguished  visitors 
received  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception,— the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe 
vying  with  those  of  the  "Naval  Review  Fleet1'  in  deafening  and  wel- 
coming roar.  Their  subsequent  progress,  accompanied  by  their  hosts, 

led  off  by  Ad- 
miral Gherardi 
in  the  flag-ship; 
their  arrival  in 
New-York  bay 
and  stately  pas- 
sage up  the  har- 
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River  on  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  before  a  million  of  spectators, 
are  now  matters  of  history.  The  day  after  {April  27),  the  combined 
fleets,  their  flags  flying  and  guns  saluting,  were  reviewed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  his  cabinet,  who  were  on  board  the  Dolphin. 
Later  the  admirals  paid  their  respects  to  the  President,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  him  on  his  flag-ship.  On  Friday,  the  28th,  another 
beautiful  day,  there  was  a  procession  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway — 
many  thousand  armed  marines  and  sailors,  of  our  own  and  eight  other 
nations,  carrying  the  flags  of  France  and  England,  Germany  and 
Italy,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine,  and  all 
passing  in  review  before  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  numerous  dis- 
tinguished personages.  Never  before,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
ever  again,  will  such  a  unique  and  interesting  sight  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  New- York.  The  events  of  those  three  April  days  must  ever 
remain  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  American  metropolis. 
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Lieut.  Jonathan  Thorne  1801 

Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  1806 

"       Samuel  Evans  1812 

Isaac  Chauncey   1824 

Charles  G.  Ridgeley  1833 

James  Renshaw   1839 

Matthew  C.  Perry  1841 

Silas  H.  Stringham  1843 

Isaac  McKeever  1846 

"William  B.  Salter    1849 

Charles  Boorman  1852 

Abram  Bigclow  .1855 

Lawrence  Kearney  1857 


Captain  Samuel  L.  Breese   1858 

Rear-Admiral  Hiram  Paulding   1861 

"        "       Charles  A.  Bell  1865 

Sylvanus  W.  Godon .   .  1866 

Melaucton  Smith  1870 

Vice-Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan. . .  1872 
Commodore  James  W.  G.  Nicholson .  1876 
Rear-Admiral  George  H.  Cooper  .  -  .  1880 
Commodore  John  H.  Upshur  ......  1882 

"         Ralph  Chandler   1885 

Bancroft  Gherardi  1887 

Rear-Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine ...  1890 
Commodore  Henry  L.  Erben  1892 
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SCHOOLS,    COLLKGES,    KEMTNAKIKS,  ETC. 
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11KX  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  in  10'JO 
changed  their  policy  from  one  of  trade  only  to  <me  of  trade 
and  colonization,  and  held  nut  inducements  to  settlers  by 
promises  of  extensive  land  grants,  they  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  the  grantees  of  large  tracts  of  land,  called  patroons,  should 
particularly  exert  themselves  to  find  speedy  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster  on  their  patents,  in  order 
that  divine  service  and  zeal  for  religion  might  be  planted  in  Xew 
Xdlit-rlaiid.  At  first  the  patroons  were  to  send  comforters  of  the 
sick.  Hence  we  see  that  what  above  has  been  said  about  a  minister 
going  to  the  newly  settled  country  on  the  Hudson  River  also  applies 
to  a  schoolmaster,  who,  however,  did  not  accompany  the  first  settlers, 
but  came  as  soon  as  there  was  any  need  of  his  instruction  and  his 
switch  for  pupils.  Up  to  that  time,  which  was  almost  coeval  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  regularly  ordained  minister,  the  various  duties 
of  minister,  comforter  of  the  sick,  or  lay  reader,  and  schoolmaster  had 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  out;  person,  so  that,  knowing  that  Sebastian 
<  'ml  and  Jan  Huyck  served  the  little  village  of  Xew  Amsterdam,  with 
probably  less  than  one  hundred  souls,  as  lay  readers  up  to  Ifi^s,  we 
can  safely  presume  that  the  children  who  needed  instruction  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  This  is  proved  by  a  clause  in  the  marriage 
settlement  made  between  Ariaentjo  Cuvilly,  a  widow  with  children, 
and  Jan  Jan  sen  Damon,  April  :10,  UV.V2,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  bind  themselves  to  the  guardians  of  the  children  that  they  will 
make  them  go  to  school,  "as  good  parents  are  bound  to  do."1 

The  first  schoolmaster  at  New  Amsterdam  whose  name  wc  know 
was  Adam  Roelantseii.  He  is  mentioned  as  such  in  a  list  of  the  salaried 
officials  of  the  West  India  Company  in  Hi:!.'!,  and  taught  .1  school 
which  still  flourishes  to-day  in  the  city  of  Xe\v-Vork  as  the  School  nf 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  in  West  Seventy-seventh  street.  Hut 
where  did  Adam,  this  schoolmaster  of  teach  the  A  li  C  and 

1  x.  Y.  LVl   MSS  .  [.  Ik 
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swing  the  rod?  The  records  of  that  period  are  defective,  and  what 
we  have  of  them  is  silent  on  this  point;  but  an  utterance  of  Stuyvesant 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  erected  a  building  for  that 
purpose.  He  says  to  the  Nine  Men,  November  14,  1647 :  "  It  is  very 
necessary  that  a  new  schoolhouse  and  a  dwelling  house  for  the  school- 
master should  be  built.  "We  are  willing  to  make  a  fair  contribution 
personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  In  the  meantime  the 
school  maybe  kept  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Fiscal,  or  in  such  other  place 
as  the  Church  "Wardens  approve."  The  history  of  this  school,  which 
some  time  ago  celebrated  its  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary,  is 
so  well  known  through  Mr.  Dunshee's  book,1  that  this  short  reference 
to  its  first  establishment  must  suffice. 

The  school  of  1633  was  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  number  of  children  swarming  in  Dutch  families. 
Cornelis  van  Tienhoven,  the  secretary  of  New  Netherland,  in  reply  to 
the  remonstrance  of  the  province,  said  in  1650 :  "  Other  teachers  keep 
school  in  hired  houses,  so  that  the  youth  are  provided  with  the  means 
of  education."  Still  the  remonstrance  had  the  effect  that  the  new 
provisional  order  of  government  directed  that  at  least  two  school- 
masters should  be  appointed  for  the  population  of  New  Amsterdam, 
numbering  then  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  while  the  number  of 
children  had  increased  in  proportion  since  1633.  This  second  public 
school  was  held  at  the  City  Tavern,  later  the  City  Hall,  on  the  corner 
of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  but  is  not  mentioned  after  1664. 
The  directors  of  the  company  write  to  Stuyvesant,  February  16,  1650: 
"At  your  request  we  have  engaged  a  schoolmaster,  who  will  also 
perform  the  duties  of  a  comforter  of  the  sick.  He  is  recommended  as 
an  honest  and  pious  man,  and  will  follow  this  letter  by  the  first 
opportunity."2  He  sailed  for  his  new  field  of  duty,  April  15, 1650,  but 
his  name  is  not  given.  The  immediate  successor  of  Adam  Roelantsen 
seems  to  have  been  Jan  Stevensen,  called  by  Domine  Backerus  a 
"faithful  schoolmaster  and  reader,  who  has  served  the  Company  here 
for  six  or  seven  years,  and  is  now  (September,  1648)  going  home." 
His  place  was  temporarily  filled  by  Pieter  van  der  Linde,  who  was 
appointed  October  26, 1648,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins 
(sixty  dollars),  "  until  another  proper  person  can  be  sent  from  Hol- 
land." The  "proper  person  from  Holland"  was  apparently  Willem 
Verstius,  who  asks,  January  26,  1655,  for  his  discharge  "  as  school- 
master and  precentor  in  this  city,  as  he  has  done  the  duty  for  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  as  there  are  other  fit  people  here  who  can  take 
his  place,  he  desiring  to  return  to  Holland."  This  desire  to  return  is  ex- 
plained by  a  passage  in  Domine  Megapolensis's  letter  of  March  18, 1655 : 
"As  to  Willem  Verstius,  who  has  been  schoolmaster  and  sexton  here, 

i  "  History  of  the  School  of  the  Collegiate  Church."  2  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  XI.  18. 
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I  could  neither  do  much  nor  say  anything  to  the  Council,  because  for 
some  years  past  they  were  not  satisfied  or  pleased  with  his  services, 
and  therefore  when  lie  asked  for  an  increase  of  salary  last  year, 
he  was  told  that  if  the  service  did  not  suit  him  he  might  ask 
for  his  discharge." 

During  the  same  period  private  schools  had  sprung  up,  kept  in 
'*  hired  houses,"  as  Van  Tienhoven  reported.  Jan  Cornelisscn  and 
Arian  Jansen  are  mentioned  as  teachers  of  such  schools;  in  Septem- 
ber, llioL*,  Hans  Stegu  received  permission  to  open  one;  David  Pro- 
voo>t  had  a  school  at  the  house  "where  the  Selectmen  usually  meet": : 
Andries  Ilndde  asks  in  December,  lii.Vlv  for  a  license  to  keep  a  school 
in  the  city,  but  is  told  that  the  domine  and  his  consistory  have  to  lie 
consulted  about  it;  Kveit  Pietersen  taught  pupils  in  Brouwer  (now 
Stone)  street;  and  Care]  Beauvois,  from  Ley  den,  schoolmaster,  received 
the  small  burgherright  .Turn'  27,  1 1 !.">!).  Adrian  .lansen  van  llpendani,  a 
native  of  Leyden  or  vicinity, :  is  mentioned  as  schoolmaster  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  lli-40,  and  was  later  u  notary  public  at  Fort  Orange 
(Alhany).  Jan  Lubhertx  received  a  license  to  keep  a  school  fur  teach- 
ing to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  August  11!,  HioH;  and  a  similar  license 
was  granted  to  Jan  Juriaeuseu  Becker  in  lli(it),  and  to  Johannes  van 
(ieldcr  in  llWJ.  In  December,  Hit;:!,  the  magistrates  of  Harlem  peti- 
tioned for  the  appointment  of  Jan  de  la  Montague  as  schoolmaster  in 
the  village,  and  the  request  was  speedily  granted;  but  woe  to  the  man 
who  did  not  ask  for  permission  to  leach  from  Stuy  vesant !  Thus  Jacob 
van  Corlaer  was  ordered,  February  l!J,  bioS,  to  desist  from  keeping 
school;  and  when  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  interceded  for  him, 
they  were  told  that  the  keeping  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
schoolmasters  absolutely  depended  on  theirs-  pai r<<u<th<s,  and  as  Jacob 
van  Corlaer  had  undertaken  to  act  as  teacher  without  proper  license, 
lie  was  now  altogether  forbidden  to  do  so.  Therefore,  when  tin'  un- 
fortunate Jacob  applied  for  -i  license  a  month  later,  no  action  what- 
ever was  taken  on  his  petition,  or,  as  the  record  has  it,  nihil  nr/mii.' 

The  ropiest  of  Vej-stius  to  be  discharged  from  his  duties  as  >chool- 
masier  was  granted  .March  'S.'>,  loo."),  and  on  the  same  day  Harnian  van 
liohooeken  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  consistory,  during  the  first  two  years  of  whose  incumbency  not 
only  "  the  number  of  children  in  the  public  school  having  greatly  in- 
creased, further  accommodation  was  allowed  to  ihe  schoolmaster,"" 
but  also  the  school-house  was  partly  hurried  down,  so  that  the  teacher 
applied  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  for  Ihe  use  of  the  hall  and  side 
chamber  in  the  ( 'ity  Hall  for  the  school  and  as  a  family  residence.  As 

1  N\  V.  C..1.  MSS..  V.  l'l,  i  il.i.L.  VIII.  Tiiil.  77'!.  7-0. 

-  Ilii.L..  4<in  (m  .Ub.rhan.  •'Hi-t,.rv  ••(  NVw  N.-tIi.tIkii.I."" 

a  Ibi.l..  IN.  1,11.  11. 
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the  rooms  asked  for  were  out  of  repair  and  wanted  for  other  uses,  the 
burgomasters  could  not  allow  the  request,  but  "the  youth  of  the  town 
doing  so  uncommonly  well,  it  is  thought  proper  to  find  a  convenient 
place  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  that  purpose  the  petitioner  is 
granted  100  fi.  ($40)  yearly."1 

While  Van  Hoboocken  was  master  of  the  "trivial"2  school,  Domine 
Drisius  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  temple  of  learning  to 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who,  in  May,  1658,  consequently  wrote  to 
Stuyvesant :  "  D°  Drisius  has  often  expressed  to  us  his  opinion  about 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Latin  school,  and  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices for  this  purpose.  We  approve  of  the  plan,  and  if  you  are  of  the 
same  opinion  you  may  take  the  initiatory  steps."  The  result  of  this 
reference  to  Stuyvesant  was  a  consultation  with  the  burgomasters 
and  schepens,  and  a  representation  of  the  latter  to  the  directors  in  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  "  that  the  youth  of  this  place  and  neighbourhood  are  in- 
creasing in  number  gradually,  and  that  most  of  them  can  read  and 
write ;  but  that  some  of  the  people  would  like  to  send  their  children 
to  a  school  where  Latin  is  taught,  but  are  not  able  to  do  so  without 
sending  them  to  New  England,  nor  can  they  afford  to  hire  a  Latin 
schoolmaster  from  there,  therefore  they  ask  the  Company  to  send  out  a 
fit  person  as  such  master,  while  we  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  fit  place  in 
which  he  shall  keep  his  school."  The  answer  to  this  municipal  repre- 
sentation came  to  Stuyvesant  in  the  following  spring,  the  directors 
writing:  "How  much  trouble  we  have  taken  in  finding  a  Latin  school- 
master is  shown  by  Alexander  Carolus  Ourtius,  late  Professor  in  Lith- 
uania, now  coming  over,  whom  we  have  engaged  at  a  yearly  salary 
of  500  fl.  ($200)."  He* entered  upon  his  duties  July  4, 1659,  and  being 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates,  he  was  tendered  a  present  of 
one  hundred  florins  in  goods,  told  that  a  house  and  garden  would  be 
provided  for  him,  that  every  pupil  would  have  to  pay  him  per  quarter 
six  florins,  and  that  he  had  permission  to  practise  medicine.  A  few 
years  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  lacked  the  sine  qua  mm  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  the  parents  complained  of  the  want  of  proper  dis- 
cipline among  his  pupils,  "who  beat  each  other  and  tore  the  clothes 
from  each  other's  back."  He  retorted  that  "  his  hands  were  tied,  as 
some  of  the  parents  forbade  him  punishing  their  children."3  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  had  to  surrender  the  mastership  of  the  high  school 
to  Rev.  ,^Egidius  Luyck  in  1662.  Domine  Luyck  had  apparently  not 
looked  after  the  temporalities  of  his  new  charge,  for  in  July,  1663,  he 
says  to  Stuyvesant  and  the  council,  that  having  at  first  been  specially 
engaged  as  teacher  of  the  director-general's  children,  some  inhabitants 


1  James  K.  Paulding,  "  Affairs  and  Men  of  New 
Amsterdam  in  the  time  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant " 
(New- York,  1843),  quoted  by  Dunshee. 


2  Expression  used  in  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  XI,  53, 
for  "primary." 

3  Dunshee,  "  School  of  the  Collegiate  Chureh." 
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had  seen  that  lie  was  successful  as  such,  ami  that  the  din-dor  was 
satisfied  with  his  good  methods  of  teachingthe  u  foundations  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  writing,  reading,  cyphering,  catechizing  and  humn  a/it 
monuH  fH-ari*,'*  so  that  they  had  asked  for  his  appointment  to  the  nr. 
torate  in  the  city,  r'nr  I'urtius.  This  was  done,  and  "I  have  now 
twenty  pupils,  anionic  whom  two  are  from  Virginia,  and  two  from 
Fort  Orange,  and  I  expect  ten  to  twelve  more  from  tliese  and  other 
places.  The  question  of  salary  was  to  be  sdtled  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Company,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done,  and  now  1  need  my 
salary."  After  voting  with  the  council  to  refer  the  matter  in  the 
directors,  Stuyvesant  added:  "I  have  agreed  with  you  of  the  council 
to  the  reference,  but  believe  that  tlie  instruction  of  the  young  people, 
the  school  service,  is  not  less  necessary  than  the  church  service,  and 
as  the  master's  fitness  has  been  shown  by  his  pupils'  learning  in  live 
quarters  of  a  year  as  much  as  in  one  year  and  a  half  under  Curtius, 
I  shall  recommend  to  the  Directors  to  give  to  D''  Luyck  the  same 
salary  as  his  predecessor  had."  As  a  reference  did  not  put  money  in 
the  teacher's  pocket  nor  bread  into  his  mouth,  the  burgomasters  were 
authorized  to  settle  the  question  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from 
Holland,  and  on  August  l(i  agreed  upon  a  yearly  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand florins  (four  hundred  dollars).  At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  in 
llilU,  he  lived  in  Winckel  street1  (now  closed),  and  an  order  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  .January  -(>,  Hi"."),- directing  him  to  lie  ex- 
amined iu  regard  to  Governor  Lovelace's  property,  left  in  his  hands, 
calls  him  "  Myn  Hecr,  Domine,  Burghemeesier  and  ( 'aptain."  Don  line 
Luyck,  l,S.  S.  Min.  ( 'andidatus,''  and  family  left  America  in  the  ship 
Providence  (Andrew  liowne,  master),  for  London.  May  1!*,  1(>7nV  No 
mention  is  found  in  the  records  of  his  Latin  school  after  the  return  of 
Dutch  government  in  IliT)!,  unless  we  assume  that  the  order  made  by 
Governor  Anthony  <.\>lve  and  council,  Dei-ember  1>4,  1H7;!,'  applies 
to  it.  The  order  said:  "All  persons,  u<>  matter 'what  their  religious 
persuasion,  are  bound  to  eontrilnite  to  the  support  of  the  precentor 
and  schoolmaster." 

When  the  colony  on  the  South  River  had  licen  turned  over  by  the 
West  India  Company  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Evert  Pieierseii 
Keteltas  had  been  appointed  schoolmaster  there;  1  mt  the  population 
decreasing  through  sickness  and  emigration,  he  came  to  New  Amster- 
dam, where  "lie  was  employed  by  Stuyvesant  ehher  as  a  colleague  of 
Harman  van  Holioocken,  or  as  his  loririn  Ininis  when  llarman  was 
sick."'1  He  returned  to  Holland  in  liih'O,  and  applied  to  the  directors  for 
an  appointment  as  master,  which  was  given  him,  nrr  Van  Holioocken, 

I  N.  Y.  Cilv  R  nl-,  IV..  A].nl  10.  ItitM.  I  N.  Y.  I  '■>!.  MSS..  (inl.-r.         Wurrunt-.  H1T4-70. 

-  N.  Y.C..I.  MSS.,  Ortk-rs  ami  Wurnmr*.  KJTt-T'J.  ,..  !'.IT. 

I>.  47.  ■'■  N.  Y.  CI  Mss.,  XXIII.  1-1 

1  Am.  Corr.,  X.i.  llJHj.  "  Oniislu-.-.  ]>.  27. 
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in  May,  1661.  The  discharged  man  was  taken  care  of  by  Stuyvesant 
and  council,  who  on  October  27  decided:  "Whereas,  Harman  van 
Hoboocken,  lately  schoolmaster  and  precentor,  was  removed  because 
another  man  was  sent  out  to  replace  him,  and  as  he  asks  to  be  em- 
ployed again  in  some  way  or  the  other  in  the  Company's  service, — 
Therefore  he  is  appointed  Adelborst  (Cadet),  and  as  D*  Selyns,  arrived 
about  this  time,  had,  as  stated  above,  established  church  service  at 
Stuyvesant's  Bouwery,  which  always  carried  school  service  with  it, 
it  was  further  decreed:  Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Harman  is  a  person 
of  irreproachable  life  and  conduct^  therefore  he  shall  be  employed  at 
the  Director-General's  Bouwery  as  schoolmaster  and  reader,  with  the 
condition  that  whenever  his  services  as  Adelborst  are  required  by  the 
Company,  the  Director  shall  replace  him  by  another  fit  person."1 
When  the  West  India  Company  lost  all  political  interest  in  the  New 
Netherlands  through  the  English  conquest,  Evert  Pietersen  applied 
to  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  for  a  salary,  and  was  told,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1665,  that  as  they  were  considering  about  the  salary  of  the 
ministers  in  the  city,  under  which  head  also  his  application  came,  he 
should  await  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Various  indications 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  question  of  salary  was  not  settled  then.  In 
February,  166f,  "  Evert  Pietersen,  Schoolmaster  and  Precentor,  re- 
quests payment  of  his  salary  earned  and  further  allowance  for  future 
services,wi  and  a  few  months  later  Domine  Megapolensis  writes  to 
the  Classis:  "Nothing  is  done  for  our  salary."  Evert,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  salary,  for  in  1674 
he  is  reported  as  owning  2000  florins'  worth  of  real  property,  probably 
the  house  and  lot  in  Bronwer  (now  Stone)  street.  After  Domine  Mega- 
polensis's  death,  and  during  Domine  Drisius's  continued  illness,  he  read 
in  the  church  every  Sunday  forenoon  and  afternoon  prayers,  being  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  Domine  Polhemus,  of  Long  Island  (then  seventy 
years  old),  and  by  Domine  Luyck.  Schoolmaster  Keteltas  is  men- 
tioned as  still  in  office  in  1686,  when  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  considering  his  advanced  age,  appointed  Abraham  de  la  Noy 
to  relieve  the  master  of  his  duties  as  reader,  precentor,  and  comforter 
of  the  sick.  But  we  do  not  know  who  his  immediate  successor  was, 
as  the  minutes  of  the  deacons  from  1687  to  1726  are  missing.  That 
the  school  was  not  closed  during  this  period  is  proved  by  the  action 
of  the  consistory  when  a  new  vacancy  in  the  post  of  schoolmaster  oc- 
curred, and  the  governor  claimed  the  right  to  make  the  appointment. 

We  have  the  first  knowledge  of  how  this  school  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  was  conducted  from  the  contract  made  with  Barent  de  Foreest, 

i  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.  IX.  869.  Dunshee,  "School  of  of  this  old  school-house  as  situate  on  what  is  now 

the  Collegiate  Church,"  p.  29,  quotes  Governor  the  site  of  Tompkins  Market,  about  the  corner  of 

Hamilton  Fish  as  saying :  "  I  have  an  impression  Sixth  street  and  Hall  Place." 

that  Mr.  Stuyvesant  pointed  out  to  me  the  location  -  N.  Y.  City  Kecords,  VI.  73. 
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January  .*>,  17"2;";.  to  give  "instruction  not  only  in  the  Low  Dutch 
language,  but  also  in  the  elements  of  Christian  piety."'  The  school 
hours  were  to  be  in  the  morning  from  !l  to  11  in  summer,  ami  from 
ihilO  to  12  in  winter,  the  afternoon  session  from  1  to  .">  throughout  tho 
vear.  Prayer  and  sinking  were  to  open  every  day's  seliool  term,  and 
the  pupils  were  to  he  taught  to  spell,  read,  write,  cipher,  and  the  usual 
prayers  iu  the  catechism.  "If  ten  of  the  scholars  or  less  (of  sewn 
years  of  age  or  upwards)  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  the 
Consistory  guaranteed  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  annually  X.  Y. 
{$'22.50),  if  more  in  proportion."  Either  the  scanty  pay  or  the  im- 
providence of  the  man  brought.  Do  Foreest  into  the  debtors'  prison  in 
17*!-,  which  seems  to  have  so  scandalized  the  fathers  of  the  church 
that  on  March  '21,  17:i:>,  they  invited  (Jerrit  van  Wagenen,  master  of 
a  similar  school  at  Kingston,  to  become  their  foresinger,  schoolmaster, 
and  visitor  of  the  sick,  with  the  additional  duties  of  keeping  the  records 
of  the  consistory,  at  a  fixed  salary  of  u:!4  its.  and  four  cords  of  wood, 
(icrrit  van  Wagenen  died  in  174:!,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Huvbert,  who  resigned  in  April,  174! I. 

Soon  after  Iluybert  van  Wagenen's  appointment,  the  deacons,  in 
consideration  of  the  "up-town1"  movement  of  the  population,  and  the 
consequent  long  distance  from  the  school,1  opened  a  branch  school  in 
('ortlandt  street,-  of  which  Abraham  de  la  Nov  was  made  the  master, 
with  the  same  salary  as  Van  Wagenen :  the  children  of  members  of  the 
Cedar  Street  or  Middle  Church  to  be  instructed  at  De  la  Xoy's  school, 
while  those  of  the  South  Church,  in  (lardon  street,  went  to  Van 
Wagenen's,  now  Xos.  50  and  52  Exchange  Place.  Abraham  de  la 
Nov  taught  in  the  school  until  1747,  and  was  followed  by  William 
van  Dalsem,  who  is  recorded  as  master  of  this  branch  school  until 
1757.  Van  Wagenen's  successor  was  Daniel  Pratt,  chorister  of  the 
Catskill  church,  who  was  engaged  by  tin1  Xew-York  consistory  for 
five  years,  from  April,  174!>,  with  the  same  additional  duty  of  ad  hm  as 
clerk  to  the  consistory  as  his  predecessors,  but  with  a  change  iu  salary. 
For  his  clerical  services  he  was  to  receive  £12  UK-. ;  as  schoolmaster, 
the  same  amount  with  ..  dwelling-house,  a  school-room  in  the  old 
Church,  and  a  load  of  wood,  half  oak,  half  nut,  for  each  scholar,  of 
whom  twelve  were  not  to  pay  any  fees.  On  November  Is.  1 7-~»  1 , 
Daniel  Pratt  handed  in  a  list  of  free  scholars  taught  by  him.  which 
exceeded  the  stipulated  number  by  three.  Kequesting  additional  pay 
for  these,  he  also  asked  for  permission  to  take  more  if  they  ottered 
themselves,  lie  received  both  pay  and  permission,  but  the  number 
was  limited  to  twenty;  and  in  April,  17.1:;,  notice  was  given  him  "that 
his  services  as  schoolmaster  would  end  in  May,  ]7.">4."     Bratt  had 

Hit    Llt>   >Xl    til  ..  Al]11.,U..']1  |7o 
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already,  in  December,  1751,  been  relieved  from  the  duties  of  comforter 
of  the  sick  and  catechizer,  by  the  appointment  of  Adrian  van  der 
Sman  to  this  office;  but  "  on  finding  him  a  man  of  very  immoral  be- 
haviour, having  forged  the  handwriting  of  the  Bev.  Johannes  Bitzema, 
he  was  dismissed  "  in  1767. 

The  discharge  of  Bratt  created  a  vacancy  not  easily  filled,  for  a  man 
was  needed  who  could  teach  in  Dutch  and  English,  and  among  the 
teachers  licensed  during  the  preceding  twenty  years  no  Dutch  name 
appears.  The  consistory  had  therefore  to  call  a  chorister,  catechist, 
and  schoolmaster  from  Holland,  and  made  the  following  proposals: 
that  he  should  not  be  under  twenty-five  nor  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age;  that  he  should  have  a  free  dwelling-house  with  a  large  school- 
room, a  small  chamber,  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar,  a  fine  kitchen-garden 
behind  the  house,  and  a  salary  of  £80;  for  which  emoluments  he  was 
expected  to  lead  the  singing  in  church,  keep  the  books  of  the  church 
officers,  register  baptisms,  and  teach  twenty  poor  children  gratis.  He 
was  allowed  to  take  pay  scholars,  for  whose  tuition  in  reading  only  he 
could  charge  five  shillings  (62£  cents)  per  quarter;  in  reading  and 
writing,  eight  shillings;  in  ciphering,  ten  shillings;  in  singing,  six  shil- 
lings ;  pen  and  ink,  bought  from  him,  were  placed  at  sixpence,—  which 
the  call  says  may  be  expected  to  add  £40  to  the  fixed  salary.  John 
Nicholas  Welp,  of  Amsterdam,  responded  to  the  call,  and  arrived  at 
New-York,  via  New  London,  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  of  1755.  The 
consistory,  writing  to  the  agents  who  had  procured  his  services,  say : 
"His  testimonials  are  highly  laudatory,  and  the  proof  of  his  work 
hitherto  satisfactory^to  the  congregation.''  During  his  incumbency 
the  number  of  free  scholars  increased  to  thirty,  and  after  his  death, 
in  January,  1773,  the  consistory  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
faithful  and  efficient  services  by  burying  him  at  the  expense  of  the 
church,  and  allowing  to  his  widow  a  yearly  pension  of  £20. 

The  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the  pulpit  in  1764 
relieved  the  consistory  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  finding  again  a 
Dutch  master,  although  the  original  language  of  the  school  was  not  to 
be  relinquished.  They  invited  Peter  van  Steenburgh,  schoolmaster 
at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  their  school,  offering  a  salary  of 
£81,  a  dwelling-house  with  garden,  and  a  school-room  for  his  services 
of  teaching  thirty  poor  children  in  English  or  Dutch,  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  as  janitor  of  the 
consistory  room.  He  was  also  to  be  allowed  to  teach  thirty  paying 
pupils,  and  to  keep  an  evening  school.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  on 
August  6, 1773,  Peter  van  Steenburgh  entered  upon  his  duties,  which 
he  continued  until,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  army  in  1776,  the 
school  was  closed,  to  be  reopened  with  the  same  master,  September  7, 
1783,  while  the  same  army  was  still  occupying  the  city.    But  as  the 
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church  buildings  had  suffered  through  the  war,  and  must  now  be  n>- 
paiivd  tit  .threat  expense,  tlio  number  of  free  or  "charity"  pupils  had 
to  be  restricted  to  ten.  By  collections  made  in  the  churches  for  the 
purpose,  the  consistory  was  enabled  to  increase  this  number  to  tliirtv 
in  17SS,  and  to  fifty  in  17! HI.  A*  Mr.  Van  Sb-enburgh  did  not  acl  as 
eltorister  in  the  church,  Stanton  Latham,  then  clerk  in  the  North 
Church,  was  appointed  to  .succeed  Van  Steenburgh  in  1 71*1 ,  thus  pre- 
serving tilt'  inherited  custom  of  having  the  schoolmaster  also  serve 
as  foresinger.  Latham  had  offered  to  teach  fifty  children  at  seven 
shillings  per  quarter,  which  offer  was  aceeptcd,to  begin  on  May  1, —  the 
consistory  resolving  that  they  "  have  a  high  sense  of  the  abilities, 
assiduity  and  faithfulness  which  Mr.  Van  Steenburgh  has  for  many 
years  exerted  in  the  school  under  his  care."  During  the  next  year, 
179:2,  ten  more  free  scholars  were  admitted,  and  "ten  girls,  at  present 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Latham,  were  removed,  and  put  under  the 
eare  of  a  female  instructor,''  Miss  Elizabeth  Ten  Eyck,  who  remained 
in  charge  of  the  girls'  department  until  1st  19,  and  was  probably  the 
first  female  teacher  in  a  public  school  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  system  of  receiving  pay  scholars  was  continued  until  179."), 
when  the  consistory,  after  consultation  with  the  head  master,  Latham, 
resolved  that  from  the  lirst  of  February  of  that  year,  none  but  charity 
scholars  should  be  admitted,  whose  number  was  to  be  unlimited,  and 
that  Mr.  Latham's  salary  should  be  raised  to  two  hundred  pounds  and 
a  free  dwelling-house.  Four  years  later,  May  l2.">,  1799,  however,  the 
number  had  to  be  again  restricted  to  fifty,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  which  during  the  years  179(i  and  1797 
the  school  had  received  from  the  State. 

Coming  to  the  locality  of  the  houses  where  the  before-named 
masters  taught,  nothing  can  be  said  about  it  for  the  first  hundred 
years,  unless  we  believe  that  school  was  kept  in  the  hou>e  of  the 
teacher.  Adam  Roelantsen,  the  first  schoolmaster  of  what  tnu-t  be 
considered  the  oldest  school  univ  in  r.r'tstntee  in  America,  had  a  house 
near  the  farm  of  Jan  Damen,  the  south  side  of  winch  ran  along  Wall 
street.  Jan  Stevenson's  house  and  lot,  granted  him  by  the  company 
in  lli-^i,  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  "lleere  Straat"  (now 
Broadway)  and  Morris  street.'  Ntuyvesant,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  school  question,  not  only  as  an  official,  but  also  as  a  private 
citizen,  wrote  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  soun  after  his  arrival:  "  We 
need  a  pious  and  diligent  schoolmaster  here,  i  year  having  passed 
since  we  were  deprived  of  such  help'' — Sleveliseli  had  left  in  Septem- 
ber, lo4S:  ami  soon  after  a  plate  was  scut  round  to  collect  money  for  a 
school  building:  "  some  few  materials  for  it  have  been  bought,  but  the 
first  stone  is  yet  to  be  laid/""     When  the  question  a>  to  where  the 

1  VulputiiK'.  "  Milium  I,"  1  <n  -  N    ■  ■  I'ul.  I  j  '-.>''. 
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children  should  gather  for  instruction  had  been  raised  during  the 
winter  of  1647-8,  Stuyvesant  had  recommended  that  the  cook-house 
of  the  Fiscal  might  be  used  for  the  school.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  for  many  years,  for  according  to  a  petition  of  the 
burgomasters  to  Stuyvesant,  February  2,  1662,  they  intended  then 
"  to  build  a  school-house  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which 
they  needed  land,  and  thought  the  most  appropriate  lot  would  be 
behind  the  property  of  Master  Jacob  Hendricksen  Varrevanger,1  front- 
ing on  Brouwer  (now  Stone)  street,  opposite  to  Johannis  de  Peyster's. 
The  director  and  council,  however,  considered  the  best  place  to  be  in  a 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  a  new  burying-place  to  be  laid  out  outside 
of  the  land-gate.-  Where,  however,  Willem  Verstius  kept  school  dur- 
ing his  term  from  1650  to  1655  does  not  appear,  while  we  know  that 
the  branch  school  under  Jean  Monier  de  la  Montagne  was,  by  sugges- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  company,  opened  in  the  City  Tavern,  later 
the  City  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  alley,  now 
Nos.  71  and  73  Pearl  street.  Harman  van  Hoboocken  was  allowed 
100  florins  ($40)  yearly  to  rent  a  house  for  his  dwelling  and  school, 
when  his  house  had  been  injured  by  fire  in  1656.  The  school 
building  recommended  to  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard 
in  1662  was  apparently  not  erected,  so  that,  continuing  the  before- 
expressed  belief,  we  must  locate  the  school,  when  taught  by  Evert 
Pietersen  Keteltas  (1661-87),  in  his  dwelling  in  Stone  street,  although 
in  1666  Captain  Stymets  (Steijnmets)  asked  from  the  municipal  au- 
thorities 260  florins  ($104)  rent  for  his  house,  let  to  the  city  as  a 
school.3  Not  knowing^the  names  of  Keteltas's  successors  from  1687  to 
1726,  and  no  directory  of  the  city  existing  for  the  period  from  1726 
to  1743,  to  give  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  schoolmasters,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  the  school  was  then  located.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  branch  school  established  in  1743  under  Abraham  de  la  Noy 
was  held  in  Cortlandt  street.  Judge  Egbert  Benson,  who  graduated 
from  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1765,  told  in  an  address  before 
the  New-York  Historical  Society,  December  31,  1816,4  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  attended  school  at  the  corner  of  Marketfield  and  Broad 
streets.  This  gives  us  the  location  of  the  school  frequented  by  chil- 
dren of  the  G-arden  Street  or  South  Church.  "The  committee  of  Con- 
sistory for  preparing  a  plan  for  the  building  of  a  school  and  dwelling 
house,  exhibited  one  (August  15,  1749)  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  erection  of  a  building,  accord- 
ing to  such  plan,  should  forthwith  proceed."5  The  lot  of  land  on 
which  this  edifice  was  to  stand  had  been  bought  by  the  church 


1  A  surgeon,  hence  his  title  of  "Master." 

2N.  Y.  Col.  DISS.,  XL  39. 

3  N.  Y.  City  Records,  Burgomasters,  VI.  178. 


4  Watson,  "Annals,"  p.  191. 

5  Minutes  of  Consistory. 
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in  Garden  street  for  ^oO,  in  l(i!tl.  In  this  place,  which  Jlar- 
schalck's  ma]i  of  the  eity,  made  in  17.">5,  shows  to  have  lieen  nn  the 
north  side  of  the  present  Exchange  Place,  between  Broad  and  William 
streets,  it  remained  until  1S'J4,  and  after  many  wanderings,  always  in 
an  up-town  direction,  it  has  now  found  i  resting-place  in  Neventv- 
seventh  street,  where  twelve  teachers  instruct  bill  scholars,  free  schol- 
arships being  granted  by  the  trustees  in  limited  number  and  under 
certain  conditions. ' 

The  earliest  English  laws  of  the  colony — the  Duke's  Laws  of  lb'l>4, 
and  the  Donga n  Laws  of  lbXi— I — have  nothing  in  regard  to  schools 
or  teachers,  and  11  it  is  said  that  when  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  English,  in  Ififil,  the  educational  spirit  was  so  common 
throughout  the  colony  that  almost  every  settlement  had  a  regular 
school  taught  by  more  or  less  permanent  teachers,  and  that  there  was 
a  deckled  set-back  given  to  this  movement  upon  the  advent  of  the 
English,  in  consequence  of  tins  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, that  common  schools  would  nourish  anil  strengthen  a  spirit  of 
independence,  which  had,  even  then,  made  some  considerable  head- 
way.'' -  If  a  man  wished  to  teach,  either  because  he  thought  it  good 
policy  to  have  all  children  educated,  or  because  he  was  not  fitted  for 
any  other  business,  he  petitioned  the  governor  for  a  teacher's  license, 
and  usually  received  it,  or,  like  -Matthew  lliller  in  lb'Tti,  was  referred  to 
the  municipal  officers.  A  qualifying  condition  was  not  imposed  on 
would-be  teachers  until  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of 
James  II.,  when  there  appeal's  in  the  instructions  sent  to  (loverimr 
Dongan  the  clause:  ''And  wee  doe  further  direct  that  ime  School- 
master bee  henceforth  permitted  to  come  from  England  and  to  keep 
school -within  Our  Province  of  New  York  without  the  license  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  And  that  noe  other  person  now  there,  or 
that  shall  come  from  other  parts,  bee  admitted  to  keep  school  without 
your  license  first  had."  For  fear  that  Roman  Catholic  teachers  might 
come  "from  other  parts,"  the  instructions  given  to  the  succeeding 
governors  directed  them  "not  to  permit  any  schoolmaster  to  teach 
without  a  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  London."  1 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  dictated  by  the  wish 
to  exclude  incompetent  instructors,  or  fur  the  purpose  of  controlling 
appointments  ami  of  determining  the  course  of  the  schools.  The  ■  mly 
act  in  which  the  ruling  powers  of  the  colony  showed  a  disposition  to 
promote  popular  education  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  strongly 
Dutch  element  in  the  General  Assembly  of  170*2.  This  was  the  "Act 
for  Encouragement  of  a  Grammar  Free  School  in  New  York  City," 

1  I,rIt.T  from  Hi.-  li.-ii-l  mu-i.T  to  tin-  writer. 
Amln  w  S.  Draper.  '■  Oripin  ami  Drv.-HniH-iit  ..f  tin-  N.-iv-York  dniminti  Sclmol  Sy-1.  in  " 
■  N.  Y.  (VI.  MSS..  |. XIV  li. 
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which,  as  passed  by  the  Assembly,  the  governor  and  council  refused 
to  approve,  until  after  days  of  ■  controversy  in  conference  committee. 
An  amendment  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  it  was  required 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  London  or 
the  governor.  The  mayor  and  common  council  were  "to  elect,  choose, 
license,  authorize  and  appoint  one  able,  skillful  and  orthodox  person 
to  be  schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  youth  and  male  children  of 
French  and  Dutch  extraction  as  well  as  English."  This  teacher's 
yearly  salary  of  £50  ($125)  was  to  be  raised  by  a  general  tax  in  the 
city  for  seven  years;  but  when  by  its  own  limitation  this  measure  ex- 
pired in  1709,  nothing  was  done  to  renew  or  continue  it. 

The  next  governmental  step  in  the  line  of  public  instruction  was  a 
law,  passed  in  1732,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school 
where  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  to  be  taught.  The  preamble 
of  this  law  says :  "  Whereas  the  City  and  Colony  of  New-York  abounds 
with  youth  of  a  Genius  not  Inferior  to  other  Countries,"  who  ought  to 
receive  a  classical  education ;  therefore  provision  is  made  to  open  a 
school  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Malcolm  as  head  master,  which  is  to 
be  in  existence  for  five  years — that  is,  from  December  1,  1732,  to  the 
same  date  in  1737.  Malcolm  had  at  the  time  of  this  appointment  a 
private  school,  and  this  fact  may  have  led  to  his  selection,  for  the  law 
required  the  master  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  the  necessary 
quarters  for  the  school,  where  he  was  to  teach  gratuitously  twenty 
boys,  of  whom  the  municipal  authorities  of  New- York  were  to  appoint 
ten,  the  same  officers  of  Albany  two,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  other  counties  one  each.  The  master's  salary  of  £110  was  to 
come  out  of  the  fees  collected  from  hawkers  and  peddlers. 

The  legal  life  of  this  school  had  expired  on  December  1, 1737,  before 
the  act  for  "further  encouragement  of  a  public  school"  was  passed  on 
December  10,  prolonging  the  existence  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  institution  for 
— one  whole  year!  The  legislature  thought  that  "a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion is  not  only  a  very  great  Accomplishment,  but  also  the  Properest 
means  to  attain  to  knowledge,  Improve  the  Mind  and  good  Manners 
and  to  make  men  Better,  wiser,  and  more  usefull  to  their  Country," 
and  "  Mr.  Malcolm  having  given  Satisfactory  proof  of  his  abilities  to 
Teach  Lattin,  Greek,  and  the  Mathematicks,"  he  is  continued  as  master, 
with  an  addition  to  his  salary  of  £40,  to  be  raised  by  tax  in  New- York, 
Richmond,  Westchester,  and  Queen's  counties.  The  other  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1732  remained  the  same.  Modest  as  the  salary  was,  the 
public  treasury  could  not  raise  it,  for  the  fees  exacted  from  hawkers 
and  peddlers  did  not  bring  in  a  sufficient  revenue,  so  that  two  years 
after  the  school  had  ceased  to  exist,  on  December  1, 1738,  a  special  law 
had  to  be  passed  to  pay  to  Mr.  Malcolm  £111  7s.  6d.,  as  balance  due 
on  the  salary  earned  by  him. 
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Although  the  provincial  government  did  nothing,  or  almost  no- 
thing, for  popular  education  during  the  whole  time  of  British  swav 
over  the  colonies,  such  education  was  not  wholly  neglected,  for  while 
tlie  Collegiate  Church  took  care  of  her  children,  the  Episcopalians 
also  did  the  same. 

Almost  oeval  to,  hut  of  longer  life  than,  t he  "< iramniar  Prce 
School"1  authorized  by  the  law  of  17i>2,  was  another  church  school. 
It  had  been  organized,  under  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  Soeiety 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel  in  Foreign  Paris,  in  17u:>.  The 
instructions  given  hy  this  society  to  the  schoolmasters  sen!  hy  it  to 
foreign  parts,  directed  "to  teach  the  children  to  read  trulv  and  dis- 
tinctly, to  write  a  plain  and  legible  hand,  in  order  to  the  fitting  them 
for  useful  employments,  with  as  much  arithmetic  as  shall  lie  necessary 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  take  especial  care  of  their  manners,  both 
in  school  and  out  of  it,  moral  and  religious  teachings  understood."1 
The  law  of  the  society  provided  that  no  one  should  lie  employed  as 
teacher  until  he  had  proved  ''his  affection  to  the  present  government 
and  his  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England."  As  the  Collegiate  School  of  the  Reformed  Church  made 
similar  confessional  conditions,  neither  of  these  two  schools  can  he 
called  a  "  free  school,"  even  though  no  fees  Were  exacted. 

The  first  master  of  this  school  was  William  Ilud.lleston,-  of  Monk- 
force,  Whiteheek  parish,  England,  who  was  also  clerk  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  dying  in  \l'2'-l  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who 
since  170.")  had  taught  i  school  at  •  Jamaica,  L.  and  now  took 
Trinity  school  until  17.'!1.  Thomas  Xoxon  was  the  next  master  until 
1741;  he  was  followed  by  Thomas  Ilildreth,  to  1777.  after  whom  came 
Amos  Bull,  to  17S7.  The  first  school-house  was  built  in  Rector  street 
in  174S;  from  here  the  school  moved  to  land  granted  by  Trinity 
Church,  between  Canal  and  (iraud  streets,  in  ]s:;i\  and  now  it  is 
situated  at  Xo.  17)17  Broadway. 

The  disruption  of  the  Reformed  Church,  alluded  to  above,  can  only 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  position  of  the  general  community 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  The  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  governing 
bodies  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  only  served  to  whet  the  desire  of 
the  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  New- York,  similar  to 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  England,  and  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 
But  the  different  nationalities,  denominational  distinctions,  and  prin- 
cipally antagonism  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  were  obstacles  difficult 
to  surmount,  until  the  opening  of  i  col  let;-' ■  in  Philadelphia,  where 
similar  national  and  religions  difference^  prevailed,  showed  the  possi- 

i  Andcr-on.  "IIKt.tri-  of  tb.-  Colonial  Clmr.  h.'"      Iwir.  l.ut  inn    -  H^ful.     N,    ,.<;,]  ,\|sS.. 

III.  I'll*.  XXXIX  1''4 

-  Hi;  lia.l  npplicil  in  ]ti!i:>  for  ailmi-iuii  r<>  1 1  '  \h-i-i-.  S,  nvi.iry  u\  Skil.\  ofll.-r.  X. 
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bility,  and  the  New- York  Assembly  passed  in  1746  an  act  for  raising 
the  sum  of  £2250  by  a  public  lottery  for  this  colony  toward  the 
advancement  of  learning  "and  Towards  the  Founding  a  Colledge 
within  the  same."  "  Inasmuch  as  it  will  greatly  Tend  to  the  Wellfare 
and  Reputation  of  the  Colony,  that  a  Proper  and  Ample  Foundation 
be  Laid  for  the  Regular  Education  of  Youth,"  says  the  preamble  to' 
this  law,  "be  it  enacted,"  etc.,  that  Peter  Vallette  and  Peter  van 
Brugh  Livingston  be  managers  of  the  lottery,  the  details  of  which  do 
not  refer  to  the  proposed  institution  of  learning.  The  foundation  in- 
tended to  be  laid  by  this  to-day  legally  tabooed  scheme  was  not  ample 
enough,  for  in  April,  1748,  a  new  lottery  for  £1800  was  authoiized, 
and  as  not  sufficient  tickets  had  been  taken  by  the  day  fixed  by  law, — 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  September, — a  new  enactment,  dated  October 
28,  extended  the  time  to  November  14.  The  amount  realized  from 
these  two  lotteries  was  £3343  18s.,  as  the  Act  to  Continue  the  Duty 
of  Excise  on  Strong  Liquors  and  the  Currency  of  Bills  of  Credit  emit- 
ted thereon  until  November  1, 1767,  passed  July  4, 1753,  tells  us.  The 
same  law  says:  "It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  for  sev- 
eral years  past  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  education  of  Youth 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  as  at  present  no  other  means 
can  be  devised  than  by  a  continuance  of  the  excise  on  liquor,"  it 
is  ordered  that  the  treasurer  of  the  province  pay  out  of  these  excise 
funds  to  the  trustees,  in  whom  the  above-named  sum  of  £3443  18s. 
had  been  vested,  the  annual  sum  of  £500  for  seven  years.  On  the 
same  day  (July  4,  1753)  another  lottery  for  £1125,  with  Peter  van 
Brugh  Livingston  and  Jacobus  Roosevelt  as  managers,  was  started 
by  law,  to  be  followed  by  others  for  the  same  amounts  in  December, 
1753;  May,  1754;  August,  1755;  and  December,  1756.1 

The  above-mentioned  trustees  had  been  so  apportioned  among  the 
three  principal  denominations  in  the  province  that  the  measure  created 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  a  number,  in  fact  of  the  majority,  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Seven  of  them  were  Episcopalians,  two  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
one  (William  Livingston)  Presbyterian.  This  started  a  later  verified 
rumor  that  the  charter  to  be  asked  for  the  college  would  require 
that  its  president  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  be  used  in  the  institution. 
Livingston  had,  in  November,  1752,  started  a  paper,  the  "Independent 
Reflector,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  most  proper  manner  of  the 
college  establishment.  This,  he  said,  should  not  be  by  a  charter 
from  the  governor,  belonging  to  and  therefore  biased  by  Church 
of  England  sentiments,  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  composed 
of  men  of  various  denominations,  and  therefore  presumably  as  a 
body  impartial.   In  an  address  to  the  inhabitants,  he  asked:  "Are  we 
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not  all  members  i>t'  the  same  community  ?  Have  we  not  an  *  < j ual 
right?  Arc  we  not  all  alike  to  contribute  to  the  support  ol'  (he  col- 
lege.' Whence,  then,  the  pretension  of  one  in  preference  to  the  rest 
Does  not  every  persuasion  produce  men  of  worth.'  Consider,  there- 
fore, the  obvious  iniquity,  the  monstrous  unreasonableness,  of  the 
claim  I  am  opposing."  His  attacks  on  the  various  abuses  of  the 
system  as  proposed  were  answered  in  the  columns  of  the  "New- York 
Mercury"  by  tin?  usual  arguments  against  Independents.  Hut  Trinity 
I'hureh  came  at  this  period,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  conditional  rescue 
of  the  languishing  scheme,  and  their  grant  of  land  stimulated  the 
trustees  to  petition  for  a  charter  audio  begin  college  exercises  with 
seven  students  in  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity,  in  .lune,  17-^4. 

The  trustees  appointed,  by  act  of  2.">  George  II,  for  erecting  a  col- 
lege, petitioned  Lieutenant-Governor  de  Lancey  and  council,  .May  -l>, 
17~i4,'  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  stating  that  because  they  are  en- 
abled to  give  a  salary  to  the  head  master  only  for  seven  years,  "they 
are  under  great  difficulty  to  procure  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  under- 
take the  office."  But  the  rector  and  corporation  of  Trinity  (.'hurch, 
'•being  willing  to  encourage  the  good  design  of  establishing  a,  semi- 
nary or  college,  have  offered  unto  your  petitioners  a  very  valu- 
able parcel  of  ground  on  tin;  west  side  of  Broadway,  .  for  the 
use  of  ihe  said  intended  seminary,  on  condition  that  the  head 
master  lie  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  committee  of 
council,  to  whom  tiiis  petition  had  been  referred,  reported  on  Mav  ^0 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  granting  the  request,  and  the  attorney- 
general  was  ordered  to  draft  the  necessary  instruments.  But  .Messrs. 
James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  of  the  council,  dissented,  and 
gave  as  their  reasons  that  —  "(1)  it  is  unjust,  by  any  charter,  to  ex- 
clude any  Protestant  denomination  in  the  province,  from  any  office 
in  our  college;  (2)  it  is  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty  to  impose 
any  method  of  divine  service;  (:»)  it  tends  to  monopolize  learning  to 
a  small  party;  (4)  it  is  subversive  of  the  i>-etierous  design  of  a  public 
college,  from  which  the  legislature  in  their  acts  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
clude any  denomination  of  Protestants;  (5)  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  province,  by  establishing  in  minor 
party  a  constitutional  right  with  an  exclusive  dominion  over  the  far 
greatest  of  the  inhabitants  thereof."  The  two  signers  of  this  protest 
had  declared  it  "to  be  their  undoubted  right  and  bounden  duty,  as 
occasion  might  require,  to  publish  their  protest,"'  but  the  council  ad- 
vised the  lieutenant-governor  not  to  give  the  necessary  imprimatur. 
The  draft  of  letters  patent  incorporating  certain  persons  to  be  named 
therein  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
Province  of  New-York  in  the  <  'ity  of  New-York  in  America,-  was  laid 
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before  the  council,  October  31,  1754,  read  and  approved,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor was  advised  to  affix  the  great  seal  thereto  when  en- 
grossed, William  Smith  again  protesting  vainly.  The  charter  vested 
"  the  sole  power  of  electing  Professors  for  the  College  in  the  Gover- 
nours,"  who,  in  May,  1755,1  told  the  governor  and  council  that  they  con- 
ceived it  would  tend  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  College  and  the  Increase 
of  the  number  of  students  if  provision  could  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  "  a  Professorship  of  Divinity  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,"  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
It  was  now  asked  that  an  amendment  to  the  charter  should  allow  the 
governors  of  the  college  to  appoint  to  such  a  professorship  any  one 
recommended  by  the  ministers  and  consistory  of  the  Eeformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  city.  The  request  was  granted  on  May  30,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  council,  June  5,  it  was  ordered  that  this  additional 
charter  for  the  establishing  of  a  Dutch  professorship  of  divinity  be 
printed.  Dr.  Ritzema,  of  the  New-York  City  Reformed  Church,  bad 
secured  favor,  and  his  representations  in  this  direction  were  listened 
to  with  so  much  more  good  will  as,  by  the  movement  in  the  Eeformed 
Church  spoken  of  before,  the  fears  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Dutch 
would  start  a  college  of  their  own,  to  the  ruin  of  King's  College.  The 
Dutch  professorship  of  divinity  was  therefore  eagerly  granted,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  now  disgusted  and  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  college,  so  that  no  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church 
graduated  from  King's  College  until  after  the  Revolution.  Living- 
ston went  a  step  farther,  and  secured  the  presentation  of  a  bill  in  the 
Assembly  for  a  free  college,  which  was  ordered  printed,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  policy  not  pressed  to  a  vote.  He  never  qualified  as  trustee 
by  taking  the  required  oath.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Hardy,  Livingston  told,  in  the  last  number  of  his  "  Watch  Tower  "  se- 
ries in  the  "New- York  Mercury"  (November  17,  1755),  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  charter,  holding  up  the  real  objects  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, and  claiming  that,  notwithstanding  the  charter,  he  had  gained 
the  people.  This  fact  appeared  from  the  difficulties  which  now  arose 
about  the  transfer  of  the  funds  from  the  original  temporary  trustees 
to  the  governors  named  in  the  charter.  Were  they  not  the  people's 
funds,  and  not  those  of  a  single  and  small  religious  body  ?  After  a 
year  of  debate  one  half  of  them  was  diverted  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  wherewith  to  build  a  new  jail  and  pest-house,  and  the  college, 
founded  on  a  basis  contrary  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  majority, 
never  throve  until  after  the  Revolution  the  act  to  encourage  litera- 
ture by  donations  to  Columbia  College,  passed  April  11,  1792,  gave 
to  the  trustees  a  sum  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  for 
library,  laboratory,  and  building  purposes,  and  allowed  a  further  an- 
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until  sum  of  seven  hundred  ami  fifty  pounds  tor  five  years,  tn  be 
applied  to  tho  payment  of  salaries. 

The  first  president  of  the  new  college  was  Dr.  SamuelJohnson,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  professors  at  Yale  until  1720,  when  liov.  Timothy 
Cutler,  the  Congregatiomdist  minister  tit  Stratford,  had  been  called  to 
the  reetorsbip  of  this  institution.  Johnson  gave  up  his  plaee  for  the 
more  congenial  work  of  the  ministry,  and  soon  after  made  the  declara- 
tion of  his  belief  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  true  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  that  it  had  become  his  duty  lo  enter  into  com- 
munion with  her.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  his  resignation  as  Con- 
gregational pastor;  he  started  for  England  from  Boston  November 
5,  17±>,  and  soon  after  landing  at  Rumsgnte,  December  15,  he  was 
ordained  and  sent  back  to  America  as  missionary  of  the  Soeiely 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (iospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  at  Stratford, 
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the  neighborhood  of  his  former  field  of  duty,  tie  had  been  cor- 
responding with  Bishop  Berkeley  about  the  projected  college  for 
several  years,  and  on  November  '22,  1753,  the  trustees  determined  tn 
invite  him  to  the  presidency,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  Ohauncey  Whittlesey,  of  New  [laveii,  as  his  assis- 
tant at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Tie  expresses  his  reason  for 
once  more  leaving  the  pastoral  field  as  follows,  in  ..  letter  to  Bishop 
Sherlock:  "  I  was  in  great  doubt  whether  to  aecepl  the  Presidency; 
but  as  I  saw  that  it  would  come  to  nothing  it'  I  did  not.  1  at  length 
returned  and  accepted  the  charge,"  the  duties  of  which  lie  discharged 
until  the  1st  of  March,  17b:!,  when,  upon  his  resignation,  Ins  assis- 
tant, Rev.  My] os  Cooper,  ..  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was 
elected  as  his  successor.    Mr.  Cooper  hail  come  to  Xew-\  ork  in  the 
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autumn  of  1762,  having  been  selected  by  Archbishop  Seeker  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  assistant.  Dr.  Johnson  left  a  college  with  twenty-four 
students,  and  went  back  to  Stratford,  where  he  died  January  6,  1772. 

Dr.  Cooper  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  colonies  to  have  been 
sufficiently  imbued  with  the  patriotism  pervading  the  air  during  the 
last  decade  of  British  rule.  He  therefore  took  the  side  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  offended  the  other  side  so  much  by  his  writings  and  conver- 
sations that  on  the  night  of  May  10,  1775,  his  lodgings  in  the  college 
were  forcibly  entered  by  a  mob,  which,  if  it  had  found  him,  would 
probably  have  handled  him  with#  brutality.  He  escaped,  only  half 
dressed,  and  found  refuge  on  board  the  Kingfisher  man-of-war,  which 
took  him  to  England.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  already  spoken  of,  was 
elected  praeses  pro  tempore  on  May  16,  but  in  April,  1776,  the  col- 
lege building  was  requisitioned  by  the  committee  of  safety  for  the  re- 
ception of  troops.  The  students  were  in  consequence  dispersed,  and 
did  not  gather  again  until  17S4,  but  no  president  was  elected  because 
the  deranged  state  of  the  college  finances  made  it  difficult  to  offer 
such  a,  salary  as  would  induce  a  suitable  person  to  accept  the  office, 
until  on  May  21, 1787,  the  trustees  considered  themselves  justified  to 
ask  Dr.  "William  Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  the  first  president,  to  take 
the  place.  He  signified  his  acceptance  in  November  following,  and 
remained  president  of  Columbia  College  until  July,  1800. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  March,  1763,  when  Dr.  Johnson  tendered 
his  resignation,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  gram- 
mar-school in  connection  with  the  college,  and  this  was  opened  not 
much  later,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Matthew  Cushing,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass. ;  but  it  was  not  a  successful  undertaking,  for  in  August, 
1767,  it  was  found  that  so  far  it  had  cost  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  Some  reforms  were  therefore  made,  and  its  expenses  were 
reduced  by  dispensing  with  one  of  the  teachers  until  then  employed, 
and  in  May,  1784,  the  regents  of  the  university,  appointed  under  an 
act  passed  a  few  days  before,  revived  the  grammar-school  of  Colum- 
bia College,  with  Mr.  William  Cochran  as  its  master. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  free  schools  did  not  flourish  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  children  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  tuition 
found  sufficient  opportunity  to  learn ;  for  private  teachers,  who  taught 
all  manner  of  learning,  received  licenses  from  the  governors,  or  from 
the  municipal  officers,  like  Matthew  Holier  in  1674,  Ebenezer  Kirtland 
in  1676,  aud  David  Jamison  in  1691.  David  Vilant  kept  a  school  in 
the  City  Hall  in  1696-7,  having  been  made  a  freeman  of  the  city  in 
1695.  The  license  granted  by  Cornbury  to  George  Muirson,  April  25, 
1704,  does  not  specify  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given;  but  Elias 
Neau  was  licensed,  in  August  following,  to  catechize  children,  Indians, 
negroes,  and  all  other  persons  in  the  city;  while  Andrew  Clark  was 
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allowed  to  keep  a  school  ami  teach  English,  Latin,  Greek,  writing  ami 
arithmetic,  Prudent  de  la  Fayolle  to  teach  French,  and  John  Wood, 
during  the  governor's  pleasure,  to  teach  dancing.-  The  petition  of 
nono  of  these  teachers,  setting  forth  their  qualifications,  is  on  record; 
but  under  date  of  duly  15,  Nil*,1  when  the  free  graniniar-sclio.il  had 
ended  its  life,  Allane  Jarratt,  who  was  to  do  duty  as  a  surveyor  for 
the  New-York  and  New  Jersey  Boundary  Commission  in  1719,  staled 
"that  haveing  by  an  experience  and  practice  of  the  Art  of  Naviga- 
tion and  other  parts  of  the  niathematieks  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years,  after  an  early  education  in  the  most  usefullest  parts  thereof  ac- 
quired a  Competent  Knowledge  therein,  and  being  Sensible  how  much 
the  youths  brought  up  in  this  City  are  at  a  loss  in  gocing  to  sea  with- 
out a  Sufficient  Instruction  in  Writeing 
and  Arithmeticks  and  in  the  Art  of 
Navigations,  he  therefore  begs  his  Ex- 
cellency's Lyeense  to  teach  Writeing, 
Arithmeticks,  Navigation,  and  other 
partsof  the  Jlathematicks."  The  license 
was  issued  the  same  day,  but  the  in- 
centive given  by- birratt's  private  enter- 
prise to  establish  a  school  of  navigation 
lias  not  been  followed  by  a  public 
establishment  of  this  nature,  except 
the  Cnited  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Burghers'  and  Freemen's  List  1 
mentions  for  the  period  from  1<»!)o  to 
1774  the  names  of  thirty-two  school- 
masters as  having  been  admitted  as 
freemen,  and  there  were  evidently 
some  teachers  who  did  nut  aspire  to 
this  privilege.  Isaac  Bobin,  the  deputy  secretary,  writes  in  September, 
172S,  to  his  chief,  George  Clarke:  "  \  have  paid  Mr.  Brownell  for 

Miss  Molly's  schooling,  as  likewise  for  six  ball*  of  gold  and  m  f 

silver  thread  for  Miss  Molly,  Mr.  Cook  will  send  the  spinel  tuned, 
when  the  weather  is  settled."  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1 7S",  Governor  Clinton  called 
the  attention  of  the  lawmakers  to  education,  with  the  result  of  an  ad 
being  passed  to  incorporate  the  regents  of  the  university,  which 
placed  in  the  general  charge  of  this  newly  created  body  the  col- 
leges and  academies  of  the  State.    Two  years  later,  in  ITS!),  two  lots 
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in  each  township  of  the  public  State  lands  were  by  law  set  apart  for 
gospel  and  school  purposes.  This  is  the  germ  of  what  is  now  the 
"common-school  fund,"  upon  which  subsequent  legislation,  recom- 
mended by  Governor  Clinton,  grew  the  common-school  system,  which 
has  placed  the  State  and  city  of  New-York  in  the  foremost  rank  in 
the  educational  army.  So  that,  scanty  as  were  the  chances  of  children 
to  receive  education  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  city  alone  can 
now  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  its  educational  resources,  with 
forty  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  eighty-five  grammar  and 
forty-seven  primary  schools,  to  w,hich  must  be  added  an  uncounted 
number  of  private  establishments. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SCHOLAESHIPS 

In  the  year  1889  Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  twelve  scholarships  to  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  collegiate  education.  Each  scholarship  was  to  con- 
tinue for  five  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  being  paid  to  the  scholar  in  each  of 
the  five  years.  The  award  of  these  scholarships  was  determined  by  the  result  of  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New-York,  but  the  successful 
competitors  were  privileged  to  select  a  course  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton, 
or  Cornell.  Mr.  Pulitzer  gave  more  than  a  year's  trial  to  the  first  experiment,  and  he 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  scholars  that  he  renewed  his  offer  o£  twelve 
scholarships  in  1891,  and  again  in  1892.  The  conditions  of  the  scholarships  are  as 
follows:  The  Pulitzer  Public-school  Scholarships  shall  be  open  to  competition  on  the 
part  of  any  boy  in  good  bodily  health,  who  shall  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  New -York  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination  for 
determining  the  awards  of  scholarships,  and  who  shall  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Award  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of  his  school,  stating  that  the  applicant  has  been 
faithful,  studious,  and  orderly  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  is,  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  and  information  of  the  principal  extend,  in  such  needy  circumstances  that  he 
could  not  enter  college  without  such  assistance.  As  a  reward  of  merited  success,  and  as 
a  reminder  of  the  high  responsibility  resting  upon  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  thus  ob- 
tained, the  name  of  each  successful  applicant  shall  be  given  in  a  published  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Award,  together  with  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  the 
scholarships.  The  scholarships  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Committee 
on  Award,  and  any  holder  of  a  scholarship  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  same  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  orderly 
in  conduct  or  diligent  and  successful  in  his  studies.  The  Committee  on  Award  has 
held  the  holders  of  the  scholarships  to  a  strict  accountability  forthe  proper  performanc'e 
of  their  collegiate  duties,  and  some  of  the  Pulitzer  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  classes.  At  the  last  commencement  of  the  City  College  two  prize  medals 
were  awarded  to  one  of  these  scholars.  There  were  no  less  than  sixty -three  competitors 
for  the  twelve  scholarships  of  1892,  and  many  of  them  passed  most  creditably  at  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  City  College.  The  records  of  the  examination  showed 
that  the  competitors  generally  were  fully  qualified  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course.  The 
Committee  on  Award,  consisting  of  three  competent  gentlemen,  after  a  veiy  careful 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  several  candidates,  awarded  the  scholarships  to  twelve 
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pupils  of  the  public  schools.  These  hoys  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  at  their  suc- 
cess in  a  contest  against  so  many  earnest  competitors.  The  extent  ol  the  educational 
plan  formed  and  already  put  into  partial  operation  hy  the  donor  nl'  iln  -r  scholar-hips, 
will  he  better  comprehended  when  it  i<  known  that  nv.trly  oipht  1  huu-and  dollars  will 
he  paid  tu  tin-  thirty-one  scholars  who  will  pursue  a  collegiate  course  during  tlie  vears 
lS'.Ki.  '  Editor. 


THE   (iEXEKAL   THEOLOGICAL  SEMIXAKV 

As  sunn  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  fairly  organized 
in  tliis  country,  its  attention  was  directed  to  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  its  eatididates  for  holy  orders.  As  earlv  as  1H1U 
the  Rev.  Richard  Chanuing  Moore,  I).  D.,  afterward  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, hi  a  sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  earnestly  ]iresented  tlie 
benefits  which  would  aeerue  to  the  church  "from  the  eslablishnieiit 
of  some  school  in  which  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  and  theology 
in  general,  with  suitable  preparation  for  the  ministry,  might  be  ob- 
tained." At  the  same  date  churchmen  in  South  Carolina  expressed 
their  desire,  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  under  (In- 
direction of  the  General  Convention. 

The  Rev.  John  II.  Ilobart,  1).  I).,  before  his  consecration  as 
bishop,  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  .sem- 
inary by  purchasing  a  beautiful  site  in  New  Jersey,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Xew-York,  on  Short  Hills,  near  what  is  now  called  the 
town  of  Summit.  In  lSbi  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  conven- 
tion of  his  diocese,  and  in  the  following  spring  put  forth  scheme 
for  a  "Theological  Grammar  School,"  to  he  a  stepping-stone  lo  a 
higher  seminary.  To  this  school  he  pledged  his  -services  as  a  teacher, 
so  far  as  official  duties  would  permit.  Its  purpose  was,  its  he  stated, 
to  take  the  candidates  early,  and  train  them  faithfully  "in  tin-  spirit 
of  evangelical  piety;  in  habits  of  clo>e  thinking  and  accurate  re- 
search; in  theological  allainineiits  ;  in  the  proper  mode  of  eelebral  ing 
holy  ■  (fliers;  in  pulpit  eloquence;  and  in  the  .still  more  important 
practical  qualifications  which  constitute  the  faithful,  laborious  and 
zealous  parish  minister."  For,  as  he  wisely  added,  "the  spirit  of  the 
ministry,  such  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times,  and  such  a-  the 
church  now  requires,  must  be  formed  in  irt'/mmut  by  slink  and 
meditation  and  prayer."    His  prospectus  anticipated  and  mapped  out 

the  scheme  of  a  seminary,  which  in  after  year.-  r  ived  1  he  sanction 

of  the  whole  church.  The  course  of  study  was  to  he  that  prescribed 
by  the  canons,  and  the  instruction  lo  be  "under  the  control  ol  the 
authorities  of  the  church."  The  institution  was  to  be  ••under  the 
patronage  of  the  General  Convention,"  and  cared  for  by  i  board  of 
trustees  (of  which  the  bishops  were  to  be  ex-ollicio  member*),  who 
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were  required  to  "render  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  institution 
to  the  General  Convention  at  its  stated  meetings." 

The  honor  of  making  the  first  motion  in  the  General  Convention, 
contemplating  a  general  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  church, 
belongs,  however,  to  the  deputies  from  the  diocese  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Rev.  Christopher  E.  Gadsden  offered  the  following  resolution 
in  the  General  Convention  of  1814:  "Resolved  that,  with  the  consent 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  be  ap- 
pointed, to  take  into  consideration  the  institution  of  a  theological 
seminary,  and,  if  they  should  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  report 
a  plan  for  the  raising  of  funds,  and  generally  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object."  Nothing  was  done  but  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  bishops  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next  General 
Convention.  The  question  was  not  allowed  to  drop  by  its  friends, 
and  when  the  bishops  reported  in  the  following  General  Convention 
the  sense  of  their  respective  dioceses  on  the  subject  of  a  theological 
school,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  general  seminary  in  New- 
York.  As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Johnson  quaintly  records,  "It 
was  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  day  of  May,  1817,  in  the  morning,  that  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  was  born."  The  plan,  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties, contemplated  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  twenty-two  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  the  senior  bishop,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  semi- 
nary was  established,  and  ton  clergymen 
and  ten  laymen  elected  by  the  General 
Convention.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  secure  funds  and  to  carry  into  opera- 
tion the  plan  proposed  for  the  institution. 
Bishops  William  White,  John  H.  Hobart, 
and  John  Croes  united  with  prominent 
laymen  in  furthering  the  plan.  In  1819 
Clement  C.  Moore,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  offered  for  the  purpose,  through 
_  Bishop  Hobart,  sixty  lots,  comprising  the 

\pJU^nui^r  M&ovz,  block  nowcalled  Chelsea  Square,  bounded 
by  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  and  Twen- 
tieth and  Twenty-first  streets,  on  condition  that  the  buildings  of  the 
theological  school  should  be  erected  thereon.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis  and  Samuel  H.  Turner  were  ap- 
pointed professors  to  open  the  school.  The  work  was  actually  begun 
on  May  1,  1819;  and  six  students  composed  its  first  class,  among 
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whom  were  George  Washington  Doane,  afterward  Hishop  of  N'ew 
Jersey;  Mauton  Kastburn,  afterward  Bishop  of  Massachusetts;  mid 
Benjamin  Dorr,  the  well-known  author,  anil  rector  of  Christ  Chiuvh, 
Philadelphia.  The  professors  met  the  students  for  a  short  time  in* 
a  small  apartment  over  The  vestry-room  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  and 
afterward  in  the  vestry-room  of  St.  .John's  Chapel,  in  Varick  street. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  as  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church 
were  not  willing  to  provide  the  fuel  for  heating  the  room  in  St. 
.John's  Chapel  (so  little  was  the  seminary  appreeiated),  the  professors 
gladly  aeeepted  the  offer  l.y  Lawson  Carter  of  a  room  in  the  building 
occupied  by  him  for  a  y>nng  ladies'  school,  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Cedar  street.   Here  the  seminary  remained  during 


the  winter  of  1>1<)  and  lHiiO,  until  it  was  removed  to  New  Haven. 
The  motive  for  this  removal  was  partly  the  lack  of  funds  to  sustain 
the  institution  in  "so  expensive  a  city"  as  New-Vork,  and  partly 
that  the  "professors  and  students  could  have  access  to  public  libra- 
ries, enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  literary  society,  and  live  com- 
fortably at  a  moderate  expense." 

The  trustees  now  adopted  a  fuller  plan  for  its  organization,  looking 
to  the  employment  of  three  professors,  and  extending  the  course  over 
a  period  of  three  years.  Plans  were  also  devised  for  the  endowment 
of  the  professorships,  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  indi- 
gent students,  and  for  fellowships  "  which  might  be  givm  to  students 
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who  distinguish  themselves  during  their  seminary  course,  and  who 
shall  remain  in  the  institution,  unmarried,  for  three  years  more,  and 
apply  themselves  exclusively  to  theological  studies."  The  seminary 
was  opened  in  New  Haven,  September  13,  1820,  with  an  inaugural 
discourse  delivered  in  Trinity  Church  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner. 
Bishop  Thomas  C.  Brownell  tendered  his  services  gratuitously,  and 
removed  his  residence  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might  devote  to  the 
seminary  such  portions  of  his  time  as  were  not  occupied  by  his  epis- 
copal duties.   Twenty-one  students  entered  during  the  first  year. 

Bishop  Hobart  and  the  diocese  of  New- York  were  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  its  removal,  and,  in  connection  with  "The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,"  took  mea- 
sures to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
with  a  branch  school  at  Geneva.  The  New- York  school  was  opened 
in  1821,  with  Bishop  Hobart,  Clement  C.  Moore,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
and  the  Eev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk  as  professors.  The  branch 
school  at  Geneva  was  also  opened  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Eev. 
Daniel  McDonald  and  the  Eev.  Orin  Clark  as  professors. 

In  the  mean  time  Jacob  Sherred,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
died,  leaving  a  will  which  contained  a  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  "Seminary  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  New- York,  for' 
the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  holy  orders  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America."  Both  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Haven  and  the  seminary  in 
New- York  claimed  this  legacy.  A  special  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  this  question ;  and 
it  was  finally  decided  to  remove  the  General  Seminary  back  from 
New  Haven  to  New- York,  and,  by  uniting  it  with  the  Diocesan  School 
there,  to  form  the  present  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  to 
convey  to  it  Mr.  Sherred's  legacy.  Thus  the  great  question  of  the 
establishment  of  one  general  seminary,  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished in  New- York,  was  finally  settled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  decision  and  settlement  were  largely  owing,  under  God,  to 
Bishop  Hobart's  far-seeing  wisdom  and  sagacious  judgment.  He 
foresaw  from  the  outset  that,  if  the  seminary  was  to  continue  the 
general  seminary  of  the  whole  church  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
situated  in  the  city  of  New-York.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  the  plans  for  its  organization,  Bishop  Hobart  was 
sustained  by  laymen  whose  legal  ability  has  rarely  been  equaled 
and  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Among  them 
were  such  men  as  Chancellors  Kent  and  Jones,  Justices  Livingston, 
Thompson,  Van  Ness,  Irving,  and  Colden;  the  Ogdens,  Hoffmans, 
"Wells,  Emmets,  Spencers,  Harrisons,  Verplanck,  Troup,  Johnson, 
Duane,  Clarkson,  and  Eufus  King.  It  is  seldom  that  any  bishop  could 
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avail  himself  of  so  much  legal  ability  and  practical  knowledge.  An 
enduring  monument  remains.  The  charter,  eonstil  ution  and  statutes 
show  the  impress  of  hands  which  knew  what  they  were  about,  provid- 
ing for  contingencies  which,  however  unexpected,  did  not  fail  to  .l]r, 

The  institution  was  thus  fairly  established  at  its  inception  as  the 
"General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States.*"    It  was  reopened  in  New- York,  February 

with  twenty-three  students.  An  introductory  address  was  de- 
livered by  Bishop  Hohart  in  Trinity  Church,  and  the  classes  attended 
the  several  professors  in  the  rooms  of  Trinity  school,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Canal  and  Yarick  streets — an  arrangement  which  was  con- 
tinued until  they  removed  to  what  was  known  as  the  ''Fast  Build- 
ing," on  the  present  seminary  grounds  in  Chelsea  Square.  The  cor- 
ner-stone of  this  building  was  laid,  July  -JS,  lSi>r>,  by  Bishop  "White, 
assisted  by  Bishops  Kemp,  ('roes,  andBrownell.  It  was  built  of  gray- 
stone,  being  104  feet  in  length  by  5li  feet  in  depth,  and  contained  at 
each  end  a  house  for  a  professor,  while  the  middle  portion  was  used 
for  the  library  and  for  lectures  and  apartments  for  the  students. 
Its  arrangement  was  in  every  respect  very  inconvenient.  Having 
but  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  venerable  associations,  and  having 
survived  its  usefulness,  it  was  recently  torn  down,  and  replaced  by 
three  houses  for  the  use  of  professors. 

Chelsea  Square,  which  is  now  surrounded  by  the  closely  built  up 
city,  was  then  an  apple-orchard,  with  an  entrance  on  what  is  now 
Xinth  Avenue.  The  only  approach  to  it  was  by  a  narrow  road  called 
Love  Lane,  running  westerly  from  the  Bloomingdale  road,  now  Broad- 
way. At  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  good  brick  house  between  it 
and  Canal  street.  The  high-water  mark  of  the  Hudson  River  was 
east  of  the  present  Tenth  Avenue.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  quiet  rural  re- 
treat on  the  banks  of  the  river,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
«if  the  now  crowded  city,  and  where  the-  devout  student  had  every 
appliance  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  with  nothing  to  distract  his  mind, 
or  call  him  off  from  his  sacred  studies.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  noted 
as  being  one  of  the  healthiest  portions  of  ihe  island  on  which  the 
city  is  built. 

The  erection  of  the  Fast  Building,  at  a  cost  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  before  the  funds  were  secured  for  its  comple- 
tion, involved  the  institution  in  financial  difficulty,  and  embarrassed 
it  for  many  years.  Efforts  made  for  its  relief  wen-  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  noble  legacy  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
Frederick  Kohue,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  not  paid  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  yet  led  church  people  to  slacken  their  efforts  and  withhold 
contributions,  then  so  urgently  required.  At  the  same  time  the  action 
of  the  city  authorities  requiring  the  seminary  to  extend  its  ground 
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two  hundred  feet  further  into  the  river,  and  build  a  bulkhead  at  its 
own  expense,  seriously  added  to  the  embarrassments;  and,  although 
the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  sixty-four,  the  trustees  were 
put  to  great  straits  to  meet  the  professors'  salaries  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution.  The  Kohne  legacy,  while  "  promising 
future  wealth,  had,  in  fact,  tended  to  temporary  impoverishment,"  and 
had  not  Dr.  Moore  again  come  to  its  aid  by  building  the  second  bulk- 
head ordered  by  the  city  in  1833,  the  trustees  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  close  the  institution ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ear- 
nest efforts  made  by  its  friends,  and  the  self-devotion  of  its  professors, 
who  gave  their  services  almost  gratuitously,  funds  came  in  very 
slowly.  The  only  professorship  for  which  a  partial  endowment  was 
obtained  was  that  of  the  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  given 
by  Peter  G-.  Stuyvesant.  The  united  efforts  of  Bishop  Doane  and  the 
Rev.  Drs.  John  McVickar  and  Henry  Anthon  secured  but  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  increase  of  the  library ;  while 
the  efforts  of  the  alumni  to  raise  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
endowment  of  a  professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  country  be- 
came involved  in  1837,  signally  failed. 

Apart  from  its  financial  difficulties,  with  which  it  had  to  struggle, 
the  seminary  during  this  period  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 
It  had,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  church.  The  ability  of  its  professors  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  graduates  attracted  more  students  than  it  could  ac- 
commodate. The  controversy,  however,  which  had  begun  in  England 
over  the  Oxford  movement  gradually  found  its  way  to  this  country, 
and  in  1841  invaded  the  peaceful  precincts  of  Chelsea  Square.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  at  this  date,  when  party  spirit  is  unknown  in  the 
church,  to  realize  the  excitement  which  this  created.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal atmosphere  was  at  a  fever  heat.  Bishops  and  clergy,  pastors  and 
people,  were  marshaled  against  each  other  in  hostile  array.  The  news- 
papers were  filled  with  angry  controversy,  and  scarcely  a  week  elapsed 
without  a  recriminating  pamphlet  being  issued  from  the  press.  Ru- 
mors of  unsoundness  in  the  teaching  of  the  professors  filled  the  air, 
and,  although  a  committee  of  investigation  reported  to  the  General 
Convention  of  1844  that  the  entire  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  sem- 
inary appeared  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, and  worship  of  the  church,  and  such  as  was  calculated  to  sustain 
its  elevated  character,  and  command  the  public  confidence  and  respect, 
some  of  the  trustees  were  not  satisfied,  and  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  the  institution.  The  care  and  anxiety  which  these  troubles 
entailed  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  who  was  then  acting  as  dean, 
seriously  undermined  his  health,  and  led  him  to  resign  the  professor- 
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ship  of  Systematic  Divinity,  which  lie  had  filled  I'm-  twenty-sewn 
years  with  distinguished  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  seminary  and 
the  church.  Although  he  was  induced  by  the  trustees  temporarily  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  two  years  later,  simultaneously  with  I'm- 
t'essor  Moore,  lie  insisted  upon  its  being  accepted,  lioth  these  profes- 
sors had  served  the  seminary  for  twenty-nine  years  with  singular 
fidelity,  both  had  stood  firm  at  their  posts  during  a  period  of  excite- 
ment which  tried  men's  souls,  and  both  left  the  impress  of  their 
saintly  lives  and  characters  on  a  generation  of  its  students. 

These  difficulties,  together  with  the  increasing  financial  embarrass- 
ments, largely  added  to  by  the  heavy  assessments  which  the  growing 
eitv  laid  upon  its  property,  alienated  many  of  its  supporters,  kept 
churchmen  throughout  the  land  from  rallying  around  it.  and  absorbed 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  small  endowment.  But  for  the  seli'-denial  of 
the  professors,  serving  for  years  without  salary,  and  the  generous  as- 
sistance of  "  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning 
in  tiie  State  of  New- York,"  the  General  Theological  Seminary  would 
have  been  merely  a  record  of  past  history.  The  trustees  were  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  a  large  portion  <>f  the  landed  estate  which  had 
been  created  from  filling  in  the  land  on  the  North  River,  to  meet  its 
debts,  and  even  the  question  <>f  its  removal  from  the  city  was  favora- 
bly entertained  by  the  board.  A  donation  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at 
Mamaroncck,  from  Thomas  R.  Hawley,  was  accepted  in  1S70,  with  the 
condition  that  the  trustees  should,  within  five  years,  erect  buildings 
upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  theological  seminary.  Fortunately 
this  project  was  abandoned  two  years  later,  and  the  present  admira- 
ble location  on  Chelsea  Square  providentially  preserved  for  the  future 
use  of  the  institution. 

During  all  these  years  the  seminary  was  left  without  a  permanent 
head,  until  the  Rev.  John  M.  Forbes,  D.  D.,  was  elected  its  dean  in  Oc- 
tober, ISO!'.  Dr.  Forbes  administered  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
earnestness,  zeal,  and  fidelity;  but  difficulties  connected  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  impelled  him  to  retire  from  it  in  November, 
1S72.  The  office  was  not  again  filled  until  June,  ls7.">,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  F.  Seymour,  now  liishop  of  Springfield, and  then  Profess, r 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  was  elected  dean,  to  serve  as  such  in  con- 
nection with  his  professorship.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  both  positions  with  his  well-known  zeal 
until  June,  1S7!>,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  diocese.  During  his  connection  with  the  seminary,  Dr.  Sr\nioiir 
initiated  and  carried  out  many  important  improvements,  notwith- 
standing he  had  to  contend  with  want  of  sufficient  means  to  pay  the 
current  expenses.  He  fitted  up  a  new  chapel  in  the  LaM  IJuildim:: 
removed  the  library  to  the  West  Building,  where  it  was  comparatively 
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free  from  danger  from  fire;  made  important  improvements  in  the 
dormitories ;  reorganized  the  refectory,  which  protects  the  students 
from  the  injurious  associations  of  cheap  boarding-houses ;  and  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  of  the  semi- 
nary, by  which  it  was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  ecclesiastical 
year.'  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  dean  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, iu  1879. 

From  this  period  the  seminary  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  new  lease 
of  life.  The  spirit  which  in  its  early  history  led  such  men  as  Moore,  and 
Sherred,  and  Lorillard,  and  Kohne,  and  Stuyvesant  to  make  it  the 
recipient  of  their  noble  gifts,  began  to  revive.   The  endowment  of  the 
professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  by  the  late  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoff- 
man has  been  followed  by  others,  enabling  the  seminary,  for  the  first 
time  iu  its  history,  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  to.  pay  its  pro- 
fessors salaries  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  labors 
and  the  expenses  of  living  in  a 
great  city.    The  noble  gift  of 
George  A.  Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn, 
founding  the  Bishop  Paddock  lec- 
tureship on  the  plan  of  the  well- 
known  Bamptou  lectureship  in 
Oxford,  has  already  given  to  the 
church  ten  very  able  courses  of 
lectures.  The  endowment  of  the 
"John  H.  Talman  Fellowship"  by 
Miss  Caroline  Talman,  of  this  city, 
has  been  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  fellowships  by 
Miss  Emma  Carrington  Mayo,  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  and  these 
will  undoubtedly  secure  other 
monuments  of  like  character.  Be- 
sides the  ample  foundation  for  the 
office  of  dean,  five  professorships 
have  been  more  or  less  adequately 
endowed,  and  funds  have  been  left  for  the  employment  of  instructors 
in  elocution  and  church  music.    The  personal  property  of  the  insti- 
tution now  amounts  to  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  library  numbers  22,360  volumes.    There  has  beeu  erected  by  the 
contribution  of  individuals  during  the  past  ten  years  a  series  of  new 
buildings,  surrounding  one  half  of  Chelsea  Square,  costing  $500,000, 
and  giving  the  seminary  a  material  equipment  for  its  work  unequaled 
by  any  other  theological  institution  in  this  country. 
This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  before  proceeding  to  the 
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erection  of  any  of  these  buildings,  the  hoard  of  trustees,  in  lssii,  after 
deciding  to  keep  the  seminary  on  Chelsea  Square  as  its  permanent 
site,  wisely  instructed  its  committee  to  procure  a  complete  plan  for  a 
pile  of  buildings  which  the  future  development  of  the  seminary  would 
require,  aud  then  to  proceed  with  their  erection  as  means  were  pro- 
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vided  and  the  growth  of  tie-  institiiti  lemanded.  Employing 

Charles  C.  Haight,  the  sou  of  tin-  late  Nov.  Dr.  lien.jamin  I.  Haight. 
who  filled  for  many  years  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  a  plan  was 
obtained  which  will,  when  completed,  occupy  the  whole  square,  com- 
bining in  a  remarkable  degree  economy  of  cost  with  simplicity  .if  - 
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struction  and  dignity  of  appearance,  and  which  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  two  hundred  students  and  fellows,  together  with  residences 
for  the  dean  and  all  the  members  of  the  faculty.  One  half  of  the  plan 
has  already  been  erected.  Beginning  with  the  deanery,  which  stands 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Twentieth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  we 
come  next  to  Jarvis  Hall,  erected  chiefly  by  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  which  extends  along  the  Ninth.  Avenue  front  to 
the  large  fire-proof  library  building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-first 
street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  Jarvis  Hall,  through  the  center  of  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  by  a  large  gateway,  furnishes  on  its  first 
floor  reception-rooms,  a  post-office,  and  the  superintendent's  offices, 
while  the  upper  stories  are  devoted  to  students'  rooms.  Adjoining  the 
library,  on  Twenty-first  street,  are  Pintard  and  Dehon  Halls  —  dormi- 
tories, named  from  early  benefactors  of  the  seminary,  and  devoted 
to  students'  rooms.  Next  to  them  stands  the  noble  Sherred  Hall,  the 
memorial  to  Mr.  Sherred,  which  provides  large  lecture-rooms,  with 
private  rooms  attached,  for  each  professor  in  the  seminary.  Beyond 
it  are  Dodge  and  Kohne  Halls  —  dormitories,  also  devoted  to  students' 
rooms.  All  the  dormitory  buildings  are  completely  furnished,  and 
arranged  in  suites  of  rooms,  each  suite  having  a  large,  sunny  study, 
with  two  outside  bedrooms  attached.  Beyond  these  buildings  stands 
the  magnificent  "  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  with  its 
richly  carved  oak  furniture,  mosaic  floor,  beautifully  stained  glass 
windows,  and  exquisite  alabaster  reredos  with  all  the  figures  in  statu- 
ary marble,  erected  by  Mrs.  Glorvina  Eossell  Hoffman  "  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  loving  memory  of  her  husband,  Samuel  Verplanck 
Hoffman."  This  chapel  dominates  the  long  series  of  buildings,  and 
as  a  college  chapel  is  confessedly  without  a  peer  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  music  of  the  services,  which  is  conducted  entirely  by 
the  students,  and  in  which  the  Gregorian  music  is  exclusively  adopted, 
attracts  daily  large  numbers  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the  city. 
In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there  are  now  being  erected  on  the 
Twentieth-street  side  of  the  square,  near  the  site  of  the  old  East 
Building,  three  houses  for  the  use  of  professors.  These  houses  com- 
plete the  east  quadrangle,  which  reminds  the  visitor  of  one  of  the  old 
"quads "in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Simultaneously  with  these  sub- 
stantial improvements,  the  faculty  has  been  materially  enlarged,  the 
educational  standard  steadily  raised,  and  the  number  of  students 
more  than  doubled. 

These,  and  other  tokens  which  might  be  mentioned,  show  that  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  has  entered  on  a  new  era  in  its  history, 
and  one  which  insures  for  all  time  its  future  usefulness  to  the  church 
of  the  living  God.  It  only  remains  for  those  to  whom  God  has  given 
the  means  to  still  further  add  to  its  noble  endowments,  and  to  provide 
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for  the  erection  of  the  additional  buildings  which  arc  already  re- 
quired by  the  increasing  number  of  its  students.  Let  us  remember 
the  good  deeds  of  the  faithful  friends  whom  (iod  has  raised  up  for 
this  seat  of  sacred  learning,  and  render  him  praise  for  his  unnum- 
bered mercies,  in  placing  it  in  a  condition  for  enlarged  and  expanded 
influence  to  this  generation  and  to  the  generations  that  are  yet  to 
come. 


UNIVERSITY   OF  XEW-YuRK 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New- York  was  planned  in  isj!)  and 
1S:!U  in  several  meetings  of  public-spirited  merchants  and  professional 
men,  and  incorporated  in  1H.'!L  The  idea  was  to  offset  Episcopalian 
and  conservative  Columbia  with  an  undenominational  modern  univer- 
sity. Until  lss;l  a  part  of  the  council  was  elected  by  the  city  legisla- 
ture, and  it  was  forbidden  that  any  religious  denomination  should  have 
a  majority  in  the  council.  .lohn  Taylor  .Johnston  and  Charles  Butler, 
recent  presidents  of  the  council,  have  served  in  it  respectively  forty- 
six  years  and  fifty-six  years.  The  property  of  the  university,  all  of 
which  has  come  from  gifts  and  bequests,  amounts  to  about  1  wo  million 
dollars.  The  university  building,  on  Washington  Square,  erected  in 
1S;W -:>."),  is  a  conspicuous  structure  of  light-col.  >red  limestone,  in  ( lot  hie 
architecture,  and  contains  the  council-room,  with  its  many  portraits 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  council,  and  the  class-rooms  and 
laboratories,  museum,  and  observatory  of  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Ju  this  noble  building  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  dis- 
covered the  recording  telegraph,  and  Dr.  John  William  Draper  made 
the  first  photographs  from  the  human  fare.  The  university  has  about 
one  hundred  professors  and  instructors  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred students.  The  chancellors  have  been  I >rs.  .lames  Matthews, 
Theodore  Frelingliuysen,  Isaac  Ferris,  Howard  Crosby,  John  Hall, 
and  Henry  M.  Mac( 'rackeu  (the  chancellor  at  the  present  time). 

In  1SS1-!)*J  the  university  took  an  important  step  in  purchasing 
for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  new  site,  intended  in  particular 
for  the  College-  of  Arts  and  Philosophy,  the  technological  schools,  and 
the  Graduate  Seminary.  The  School  of  Law.  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
and  part  of  the  graduate  seminary  work  will  remain  upon  Washington 
Square,  where  a  new  building  will  be  e reefed,  of  which  probably  seven 
or  eight  stories  will  be  rented  for  business  purposes  while  Iwo  or 
three  stories  will  be  reserved  for  the  schools  named  and  for  univer- 
sity offices  and  popular  lectures.  The  medical  school  will  continue 
as  at  present.  The  new  site  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  twenty  a<-iv>. 
accessible  by  railway  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  Forty-second 
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street.  It  is  to  be  known  as  "University  Heights,"  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  university  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Arts  and  Science  dates  from  1832,  and  for  over 
half  a  century  consisted  of  a  college  on  the  approved  American  plan, 
with  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Univer- 
sity College  now  has  twenty-six  professors  and  lecturers,  and  its  clas- 
sical and  scientific  courses  lead  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  Among  its  professors  have  been  the 
four  Drapers,  Vethake,  Mcllvaine,  and  Robinson;  John  Torrey,  the 
botanist;  Tayler  Lewis,  the  philologist;  George  Bush,  the  commenta- 
tor; Nordheinier,  the  Hebraist;  Henry  P.  Tappan,  the  philosopher; 
Davies  and  Loomis,  the  mathematicians;  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the 
inventor.  The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Chem- 
istry, two  well-conducted  institutions  for  technical  training,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  also  conducts  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  founded  in  1890  to  give  higher  training  to 
teachers  in  psychology  and  ethics,  the  theory  and  practice  of  peda- 
gogy, and  the  history,  classics,  and  systems  of  education.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  sixty  students  in  the  school.  The  Graduate  Sem- 
inary, founded  in  1886,  receives  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 
of  arts  and  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  Over  one  hundred 
graduate  students  are  at  present  (1893)  in  attendance,  and  thirty 
special  courses  are  provided. 

The  Department  of  Law,  with  its  undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools,  has  its  lecture-room  and  library  in  the  university  building. 
The  foundation  of  this  faculty  was  carefully  planned  in  the  year  1835 
by  Benjamin  F.  Butter,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
The  council  of  the  university  adopted  this  plan,  and  Mr.  Butler 
accepted  the  office  of  senior  professor.  The  law  school  was  soon 
suspended,  and  again  opened  in  1858;  but  it  is  only  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  has  advanced  to  a  prominent  rank.  In  that  period 
"it  has  changed  its  character  from  a  school  of  law  forms  to  a  school  of 
jurisprudence,"  and  develops  at  once  the  systematic  study  of  statute 
law  and  the  observation  of  professional  methods  of  research  and  prac- 
tice. The  dean  and  senior  professor  is  Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  and 
there  are  three  other  professors  and  six  lecturers.  The  course  is 
of  two  years,  with  several  advanced  courses  in  the  graduate  year. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  forty  students  (nearly  half  of  them  college 
graduates),  including  also  ten  women.  The  Graduate  Law  School 
was  opened  in  1891  with  forty  pupils,  and  requires  the  completion  of 
five  subjects  for  the  degree  of  master  of  laws.  The  university  also 
gives  popular  courses  of  lectures  on  law,  in  particular  to  business 
women,  every  winter.  This  lectureship  is  endowed  by  the  Women's 
Legal  Education  Society.   Theology  is  not  taught  by  the  university; 
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but  in  1890  an  alliance  was  farmed  with  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, liy  which  students  of  either  institution  are  admitted  under  easy 
conditions  to  the  libraries  and  lecture  courses  of  the  other.  Also 
the  graduates  of  Union  Seminary,  it  has  been  decided,  may  receiye 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  diyinity. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  (University  Medical  ( 'ollcgc),  founded  in 
1S41,  numbered  among  its  earlier  members  Drs.  Valentine  Molt,  Bed- 
ford, Post,  Draper,  and  Paine.  Its  buildings  are  on  Twenty-sixth 
street,  near  the  East  Piver,  fronting  Bellovue  Hospital,  and  near  the 

ferry  entrance  to  the  great  city  charities.    They  consist  of  tie  titral 

edifice,  which  includes  tin*  office,  with  the  lecture-room  nntl  amphi- 
theater, either  of  which  scats  five  hundred  students;  the  west  wing, 
in  which  are  the  dispensary  and  eight  "section  rooms";  and  the  east 
wing,  to  which  the  anonymous  giver  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  its  erection  attached  the  name  of  the  ''Loomis  Laboratory,"  after 
the  senior  professor.  Its  five  Hoors  eontaiu  the  live  laboratories 
of  materia  mediea,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  biology,  and  pa- 
thology. There  are  twenty-three  professors  and  thirty-five  lecturers. 
Three  winter  courses,  each  comprising  eight  months'  study,  are 
required  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  University 
Meilical  College  has  six  hundred  and  forty  students,  of  whom  thirty 
came  from  Canada,  thirty  from  Russia,  and  many  others  from  Central 
and  South  America,  and  other  countries.  Among  its  six  thousand 
graduates  have  been  many  illustrious  physicians  and  scientists. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  XEW-YORK 

In  the  year  1846  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  existing  in  the  city, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  few  pupils  were  receiving  education  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  furnished  by  the  public  schools,  and  a  demand 
was  made  shortly  after  that  the  public  funds  expended  for  higher 
education  should  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  give  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number."1  Townsend  Harris,  then  president  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education,  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  proposed  to  tin-  board  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying 
to  the  legislature  for  a  portion  of  the  literature  fund,  to  partially 
support  a  free  high  school,  or  college,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  county  of  New- York.  At  that  period  the  total 
number  of  students  at  <  'olumbia  College  and  the  Cni wrsity  of  the  <  'ity 
of  Xew-York,  the  only  collegiate  institutions  then  in  the  city,  was  but 
two  hundred  and  forty-five,  while  the  other  recipients  of  the  fund, 

1  Report  i.f  Si-l.M-t  Cminiltw.  Ho.inl  <.l"  K.I m-iitioii.  Due  Xn  .!,  -Ian.  ^.  I  "IT 
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aside  from  being  private  corporations,  were  teaching  few  of  the 
branches  required  by  a  people  so  eminently  commercial.  The  need 
of  some  free  institution  for  the  higher  departments  of  learning  ap- 
peared therefore  urgent,  and  it  was  also  considered  that  such  an  insti- 
tution, by  requiring  a  rigid  examination  for  entrance,  would  compel 
the  public  schools  to  teach  the  usual  branches  more  thoroughly,  and 
by  furnishing  a  standard  of  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  various  schools,  would  increase  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  July  27,  1846,  and  Mr.  Harris,  James  G. 
King,  and  James  S.  Bosworth  were  appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  having  reported  favorably  on  January  20, 1847,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  on  May  7  following  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  free  academy,  or  college, 
provided  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  city  was  obtained.  At  the 
election  of  school  officers  in  the  succeeding  June  the  act  was  ratified 
by  a  large  majority.  The  site  was  purchased  and  the  building  erected 
with  moneys  from  taxes  levied  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  also 
provided  an  income  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Free  Academy  was  to  equal  that  of  the  best 
endowed  college  in  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  some  subjects  of  a 
polytechnic  nature ;  and  the  applicant  for  admission  was  required  to 
be  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  to  have  been  instructed  one  year 
in  a  public  school,  and  to  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  definitions,  spelling,  and  history  of 
the  United  States.  To  enable  the  boys  from  the  public  schools  to 
prepare  for  the  proposed  college  course,  an  introductory  or  prepara- 
tory course  of  one  year  was  established.  Two  general  courses  of 
study  were  offered,  the  Board  of  Education  having  decided  that  while 
the  Free  Academy  could  not  refuse  the  offer  of  a  classical  course  to  the 
student,  giving  full  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages,  it  would 
have  for  its  general  object  the  establishing  of  a  strong  scientific 
course,  following  broadly  the  plan  adopted  at  the  "West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy.  At  the  opening  examination,  January  15,  1848,  the 
corps  of  instructors  consisted  of  the  principal,  nine  professors  and 
adjunct  professors,  and  four  assistants ;  the  first  introductory  class 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

The  general  line  of  the  aim  of  the  college  is  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  address  of  Robert  Kelly  at  the  opening  of  the 
college :  "  The  form  that  the  institution  must  necessarily  take  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  of  partial  benefit  will  be  intermediate  between  the 
college  system  and  that  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe.  It  will 
embrace  portions  of  both  those  systems,  imbuing  its  course  of  classi- 
cal and  liberal  education  with  something  of  a  practical  spirit,  and 
uniting  its  course  of  business,  mechanical,  and  industrial  education 
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with  general  mental  culture,  aiming  in  each  case  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  principles,  and  teaching  thoroughly  the  science  as  well  as  its 
adaptations.  II  must  not  take  any  exclusive  direction."  The  courses 
of  study  in  the  City  College  have  (urn  gradually  worked  out  in  con- 
formity to  the  lines  originally  laid  down  in  Mr.  Kellv's  address. 
Unique  at  first  in  .some  ot'  their  features,  they  have,  indeed,  beeome 
less  so,  as  in  the  colleges  generally  an  increasing  importance  has  I  .ecu 
assigned  to  modern  languages  and  to  scientific  studies.  Hut  the 
course  still  possesses  a  character  of  its  own  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  multitudes  of  our  citizens  wishing  for  their 
children  a  practical  as  well  as  liberal  culture,  and  one  within  their 
means  as  regards  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  I  i  bend 
course  of  study  from  "start  to  finish."  The  city  in  maintaining  the 
City  College  taxes  itself  only  for  the  support  of  a  course  of  studies 
which  its  own  authorities  have  devised,  and  which  they  sf  ill,  and  they 
only,  control.  It  furnishes  a  strictly  general  culture,  leaving  profes- 
sional branches  to  the  universities:  a.  training,  however,  so  varied  in 
the  three  departments  of  the  college  —  the  classical,  scientific,  and 
mechanical  —  as  to  meet  more  or  less  fully  the  wants  of  all  who  in 
such  a  community  as  ours  may  desire  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 

The  first  president  of  the  Free  Academy  was  Dr.  Horace  Webster, 
a  graduate  of  "West  Point,  who  held  the  ofhVe  until  July  21,  iMiii,  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years.  In  1S.~>4  the  legislature  passed  a  law  en- 
dowing the  institution  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges,  so  far  as 
pertained  to  the  conferring  upon  its  graduates  of  the  usual  collegiate 
degrees  and  diplomas  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  isiifi  the  legislature 
changed  the  name  to  that  of  '"The  College  of  the  City  of  New- York.'' 
and  conferred  on  the  institution  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  col- 
lege, rendering  it  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  lievised  Statutes 
of  the  State  relative  to  colleges,  and  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents 
of  the  university,  in  like  manner  with  other  colleges  of  the  State. 
In  ISS'J  an  act  was  passed  repealing  Ihe  provision  which  had  made 
one  year's  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  the  city  :i  requisite 
for  admission. 

The  spacious  buildings  devoted  to  the  college  are  situated  on  the 
comer  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  imniediately 
contiguous  to  the  quiet  neighborhood  of  (iranieivy  Park,  and  their 
appointments  are  very  complete.  A  library  of  'js.i M H>  volumes  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  students,  and  a  commodious  workshop  is  provided, 
together  with  valuable  apparatus  and  collections.  The  college  re- 
quires the  services  of  forty  professors  and  tutor.-,  lias  an  attendance 
of  over  twelve  hundred  students,  ami  costs  the  city  *loiUHHI  a  year. 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb  is  the  president,  having  succeeded  to  the 
office  in  lsiip,  upon  1  )r.  Webster's  retirement. 
Vol.  iv.-:w. 
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THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  growth  of  the  normal  system 
of  teaching  in  the  United  States  was  slow  and  uncertain.  The  first 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  established  at  Rheims,  in 
France,  in  1681,  by  the  Abbe-  Jean  Baptist  de  la  Salle.  From  thence 
it  spread  over  France  and  Germany,  and  raised  teaching  from  a  mere 
trade  to  a  learned  profession.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  public 
normal  school  in  the  United  States  was  made  by  James  G.  Carter,  in 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  in  1827  ^  but  although  the  governor  favored 
the  movement,  and  the  committee  of  the  legislature  to  whom,  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  recommended  it,  it  failed  because  public 
opinion  was  opposed  to  it.  In  1838  the  celebrated  Horace  Mann, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent  a  communication  to  the  legis- 
lature in  which  he  stated  that  private  munificence  had  placed  at  his 
disposal  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school 
for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers.  After  mature  deliberation 
three  State  normal  schools  were  founded,  the  first  at  Lexington,  the 
second  at  Barre,  and  the  third  at  Bridgewater. 

The  first  to  advocate  the  normal  system  of  teaching  in  the  State  of 
New-York  was  the  distinguished  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  in 
his  message  of  1825,  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  education  of 
competent  teachers.  Again,  in  the  following  year,  he  said:  "I  there- 
fore recommend  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  those 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  to  engraft  on  elemen- 
tary attainments."  The  great  governor  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
efforts  of  John  C.  Spencer  and  John  A.  Dix.  General  Dix,  when 
State  Superintendent,  recommended  the  founding  of  separate  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  Prussian 
system,  then  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  Finally,  in  1844,  the 
committee  on  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  made  a  re- 
port to  the  legislature  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  in  Albany.  The  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  capital  offered  a 
suitable  building  without  rent,  and  the  school  was  organized  and  set 
in  operation  in  December,  1844.  Normal  schools  were  subsequently 
established  at  Oswego,  Broebport,  Fredonia,  Cortland,  Potsdam,  Gen- 
eseo,  Buffalo,  and  New  Paltz. 

The  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- York  had  at  an  early 
day  adopted  the  monitorial  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  by  which 
one  master  or  mistress  by  means  of  the  older  pupils  could  manage  and 
"teach"  a  school  of  five  hundred  children.  Of  course,  these  paid 
monitors,  whose  salaries  ranged  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  sadly  needed  instruction  in  order  to  do  some 
good  to  the  little  ones  committed  to  their  tender  mercies.  The  system 
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was  cheap  and  poor,  and  t<>  remedy  it  some  of  (lie  wiser  members  of 
the  soeiety  established  a  so-called  normal  school  for  males  ;nid  iemale>  ; 
the  school  for  males  being  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  and  that  for 
the  females  on  Saturday  mornings.  In  this  school  or  schools  then- 
had  boon  no  attempt  to  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
There  was  no  instruction  given  except  in  the  ordinary  English  branches, 
and  a  little  Latin  to  some  of  the  hoys.  After  the  union  of  the  Hoard 
of  Education  with  the  Public  School  Society  in  ls,"i::,  this  "normal*' 
school  was  abolished.  The  Board  of  Education  then  established  a 
daily  normal  school,  which,  for  lack  of  proper  management,  proved  a 
total  failure.  It  was  really  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  normal  school.  The 
Board  reestablished  the  Saturday  normal  school  in  l^f>4,  and  placed 
it  under  the  charge  of  Henry  Kiddle.  Xow,  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  real  normal  work.  One  point,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Board  of  Education,  as  a  rule,  placed  able  teachers  in  these  sev- 
eral schools;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influence  of  a  superior 
instructor  is  in  itself  an  important  factor  in  normal  work. 

In  lSlilt  the  Board  of  Education  elected  by  the  people  was  abolished 
by  the  legislature,  and  power  given  to  the  then  mayor,  A.  ( takey 
II all,  to  appoint  twelve  commissioners  to  constitute  a  new  board.  Its 
members  went  diligently  to  work  to  ascertain  the  defects  of  th"  educa- 
tional system,  and  very  soon  discovered  that  Ihe  chief  necessity  was 
educated  and  trained  teachers.  In  studying  the  school  law  thev  per- 
ceived that  the  statute  establishing  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Xew-York,  authorized  the  Hoard  of  Education  io 
establish  one  or  more  similar  institutions  for  girls.  "Why  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  has  been  neglected  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  At  the  close  of  1SC!>,  under  this 
authority,  the  board  adopted  certain  by-laws  establishing  the  Normal 
and  High  School,  chiefly  through  the  influence  and  under  the  direct  ion 
<>f  "William  Wood.  In  order  to  obviate  the  "law's  delay,"  temporary 
quarters  were  hired  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourth 
street :  and  a  president,  Thomas  Hunter,  and  a  vice-president,  Arthur 
H.  Dundon,  were  appointed  and  sent  forth  into  other  States,  as  well 
as  Xew-York,  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  nor- 
mal schools.  In  the  mean  time  a  staff  of  professors  and  tutors  was 
employed.  On  February  14,  ls7i>  (St.  Valentine's  day),  the  Normal 
College  was  formally  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred students,  who  were  transferred  from  the  supplementary  dashes  of 
the  public  schools.  These  were  classes  which  had  finished  the  titst 
grade,  and  were  permitted  to  pursue  advancer!  studies  for  otic  or  two 
years.  It  was  from  these  classes  that  the  several  boar. Is  of  trustees 
obtained  their  teachers.  The  taking  away  of  this  patronage  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  organization  of  the  college. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wood  had  the  name  Normal  and  High  School 
changed  to  Normal  College.  The  board  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
site  for  a  superior  edifice,  north  of  Fortieth  street,  intending  to  take 
a  part  of  Bryant  Square,  then  considered  the  most  central  place  in  the 
city.  Fortunately,  Bryant  Square  was  refused  by  the  city  authorities, 
and  a  portion  of  Hamilton  Park  given  instead.  The  boundaries  of  the 
site  are  Park  and  Lexington  avenues  and  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty- 
ninth  streets.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  city. 
It  was  then  in  the  suburbs  ;  now  it  is  nearly  central.  In  1872  work- 
men commenced  to  dig  the  foundation,  and  in  the  fall  of  1873  the 
college  was  removed  from  Fourth  street  to  the  new  edifice,  then  con- 
sidered the  finest  and  best  equipped  single  building  in  the  country 
supported  at  public  expense.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
worth  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  building  with 
its  appliances  cost  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Add  to  these  sums 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
training  department  in  1874,  and  the  total  value  of  the  college  is 
one  million  dollars.  There  are  four  courses  of  study  pursued :  a  nor- 
mal course,  especially  adapted  for  teachers ;  an  academic  course,  for 
those  who  intend  to  work  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  a  manual  training 
postgraduate  course,  and  a  course  in  the  kindergarten,  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  these  two  special  subjects  in  the  public  schools. 

The  expansion  of  the  college,  for  several  reasons,  was  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  In  1881  an  additional  year  was  given  to  the  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  more  time  for  pedagogic  instruction. 
Again,  in  1888,  the  Board  of  Education  prepared  a  bill  making  the 
Normal  College  a  real  college,  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  and 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  colleges  of  the 
State.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  then  President  of  the  Board,  J.  Ed- 
ward Simmons,  and  William  Wood,  aided  by  the  alumnse,  the  bill  was 
passed  through  both  houses  of  the  legislature  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  The  attendance  is,  in  round  numbers,  eighteen  hundred  students, 
one  third  of  whom  pursue  the  academic  course  and  two  thirds  the 
normal.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  training  department  (which  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  grammar  and  primary  school  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  children  in  the  immediate  neighborhood),  which  con- 
tains about  twelve  hundred  pupils,  divided  into  fourteen  grades,  which 
are  used  as  classes  for  practice  in  teaching  by  the  college  seniors  dur- 
ing their  last  year.  The  college  receives  from  the  city  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  its  support ;  but  as  the  training 
department  costs  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  whole  cost 
for  the  eighteen  hundred  students  is  a  little  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  dollars  per  capita; 
and  this  includes  everything,  even  to  the  price  of  a  lead-pencil. 
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The  initial  steps  fur  tin-  formation  of  tin-  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  were  taken  in  tlx*  year  lsi;s,  the  act  of  incorporation 
being  granted  liy  a  special  charter  from  the  legislature,  April  (i,  lsiijl. 
Seventeen  incorporators  were  named  in  the  act — John  David  Wolfe, 
Benjamin  II.  Field,  Adrian  Iselin,  Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  William  A. 
Haines,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Howard  Poller,  William  T.  Blodgett, 
.Morris  K.  Jesup,  .Robert  Colgate,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  I),  Jackson 
Steward,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A.  G.  Plielps  Dodge,  Charles  A.  Dana, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Henry  Parish.  Of  these  gentlemen  onlv  six 
remain  in  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  present  time,  Immediately 
following  the  action  of  the  legislature  a  permanent  organization  was 
effected,  and  in  a  short  time  subscriptions  amounting  to  fifty-two 
thousand  dollars  were  secured,  mostly  from  the  incorporators,  "With 
this  sum  tlie  then  famous  collections  of  mammals  and  birds  owned  by 
Prince  Maximilian  of  New-  Wied,  Germany,  the  Yerreaux  collection, 
the  Elliot  collection,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  were  purchased  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  forty-live  thousand  dollars.  The  first  president  of  the 
museum  was  John  David  Wolfe,  who  was  elected  April  s,  lsdSi,  and 
who  died  May  17, 1ST 2.  Robert  L.  Stuart  succeeded  him  November  U 
of  the  same  year,  and  served  as  president  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  His 
death  occurred  December  12,  1SH2.  Morris  K.  Jesup  became  the  presi- 
dent February  14,  1SS1,  and  continues  in  that  office  at  the  present 
date.  The  museum  since  its  organization  has  lost  by  death  the  follow- 
ing trustees:  John  David  Wolfe,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  William  A.  Haines, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  T.  Blodgett,  Robert  Colgate.  Joseph  W. 
Drexel,  Benjamin  B.  Sherman,  Hugh  Aucliincloss.  Henry  G.  Stebbins, 
Moses  II.  Grinuell,  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  John  li.  Trevor,  Benjamin 
H.  Field,  anil  Charles  G.  Landon,  all  of  whom  served  the  institution 
with  fidelity  and  enthusiasm,  and  who  not  only  enriched  the  museum 
by  their  munificent  gifts,  but  also  devoted  to  it  their  time,  influence, 
and  wise  counsel,  and  with  their  associates  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  which  is  now  a  glory  and  pride  to  ibis  metropolis.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  first  wing  of  the  edifice  was  laid  June  2.  ls74,  by  President 
Grant,  and  the.  building  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  on 
December  22,  1SS0,  by  President  Hayes.  Through  the  aeiion  of  the 
legislature,  laws  were  passed  in  lss7  and  L1-^'  authorizing  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  erect  and  equip  an  additional  building.  Work 
was  begun  on  1he  new  wing  during  the  spring  of  ls*7;  if  was  finished 
and  formally  given  over  to  the  trustees  November  2,  ls;t2. 

The  trustees  are  indebted  to  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis,  through 
the  action  of  the  municipal  government,  for  ilie  eons' ruction  ot  ihe>e 
two  buildings,  which,  together  with  the  cases  and  i  .,-etrie  plant,  have 
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cost  the  sum  of  about  one  million  and  a  half  dollars.  By  the  terms 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  April  22,  1876,  the  Department  of 
Public  Parks  was  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  trustees  of  the  museum  for  the  occupation  by  it  of  the  buildings 
erected,  or  to  be  erected,  in  that  portion  of  the  Central  Park  known  as 
Manhattan  Square,  and  for  the  transfer  thereto  and  establishing  and 
maintaining  therein  its  museum,  library,  and  collections,  and  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  trustees. 

The  contract  made  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  enactment  was 
entered  into  December  22,  1877,  between  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks  and  this  institution,  which  placed  the  trustees  in  possession  and 
occupation  of  the  premises,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  so  long  as 
they  should  continue  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  defined  in 
the  charter,  or  as  any  future  amendment  might  authorize.  *  It  was 
further  stipulated  in  the  contract  "that  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
may  appoint,  direct,  and  control  and  remove  all  persons  employed 
within  said  building,  and  in  and  about  the  care  of  said  building,  and 
the  museum,  library,  and  collections  therein  contained."  The  wise 
judgment  evinced  in  this  provision  has  been  exemplified  in  the  steady 
growth  and  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  institution.  The  interests 
of  the  museum  have  been  zealously  guarded  and  carefully  watched 
and  fostered  by  its  successive  boai'ds  of  trustees,  resulting  in  the 
acquirement  of  collections  of  the  rarest  merit  and  scientific  value. 
The  nominal  value  of  the  collections  at  the  present  time  may  safely 
be  estimated  at  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  endowment  fund  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which,  by  agreement,  must  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  enrichment  and  enlargement  of  the  collections 
through  the  purchase  of  new  material. 

An  inspection  of  the  list  of  members,  as  published  in  the  various 
annual  reports,  demonstrates  that  a  large  number  of  our  prominent 
citizens  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  maintenance  in  this  city  of  this  and  other  institutions  engaged  in 
work  of  public  benefaction  and  instruction.  Their  names  are  silent 
witnesses  of  their  approval  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  city  and  the 
trustees.  Among  the  many  important  and  well-known  collections  in 
the  museum,  now  on  public  display,  are  the  Dr.  James  Hall  paleon- 
tological  and  geological  collections,  representing  the  entire  paleon- 
tology of  New- York  State ;  the  collection  of  American  gems  and  gem 
minerals;  the  Spang  and  minor  collections  of  minerals;  the  Jay,  the 
Steward,  and  Crooke  collections  of  shells.  The  ethnological  depart- 
ment embraces  the  Emmons  collection  of  Alaskan  objects ;  the  collec- 
tion from  the  Pacific  Islands,  formed  by  Appleton  Sturgis;  the  series 
from  British  Columbia,  known  as  the  "Bishop  collection";  the  rare 
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and  extensive  collection  of  archaeological  specimens  gathered  liy -James 
Terry;  and  the  Kunz  collection  of  jade  objects  and  materia],  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees  from  George  h\  Kunz.  In  the  department  of 
mammals  and  birds  will  br  found  the  great  Lawrence  collection  «»)' 
birds,  the  Hoii>ert  H.  Smith  collection  of  Brazilian  binl>,  and  the 
Mearns  collection  of  American  birds  and  mammals. 

Among  the  notable  material  in  the  entomological  department  is  the 
large  and  unique  collection  of  butterllies  and  moths  of  this  Stale, 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Lowell  Elliot,  and  the  large  general  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Harry  Edwards.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
well-known  collection  of  James  Angus.  Tn  the  library,  which  contains 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  will  be  found  the  Brevoort  collection 
of  books  on  fishes,  the  Dr.  Jay  works  on  shells,  those  of  D.  G.  Elliot 
on  birds,  the  Edwards  library  on  insects,  the  general  library  of  the 
late  Dr.  Elliot,  theCotheal  gifts  on  botany  ami  microscopy,  the  Jewetf 
library  on  voyages,  that  on  general  natural  historv  subjects,  the  yift 
of  S.  P.  Avery,  and  the  rare  edition  of  '"Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of 
Xorth  America,"  presented  by  <  ieorge  II.  Brown.  Recent  acquisitions 
are  Bradford's  great  painting  of  the  "English  Arctic  Expedition  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  by  several  gentlemen  1 1) rough 
William  F.  Havemeyor.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  huge  canvas 
owned  by  Collis  P.  Huntington,  depicting  "The  Polaris  in  the  Ice, 
Thank  God  Harbor."  The  economic  department,  displayed  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building,  contains  the  Jesup  collection  of  native 
woods  of  North  America,  gathered  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, Harvard  College,  embracing  examples  of  every  known  specie* 
of  the  forestry  of  this  country,  attached  to  which  are  water-colors 
illustrating  the  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit  of  each  species.  Aiming  other 
unique  specimens  may  be  mentioned  an  immense  section  of  the  red- 
wood (Sequoia  s-riupcrrirci/s),  and  the  giant  redwood  (Sn/imin  i/'tf/uiiha). 
The  sections  of  these  noted  trees  were  presented  to  the  '".Jesup  Col- 
lection of  Native  North  American  Woods"  by  Collis  J'.  Huntington. 
They  measure  respectively  eleven  feet  and  twenty-two  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Here  also  are  displayed  groups  representing  the  ravages  of 
insects  on  forestry,  and  the  collection  of  economic  geology,  containing 
specimens  of  building-stones  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  showing  to 
builders,  architects,  and  mechanics  the  different  kinds  of  building  and 
ornamental  stones, —  granites,  sandstones, liniestimcs, etc, —  exhibiting 
their  colors  and  textures,  and  labeled  as  tn  the  quarry  from  which  im- 
material is  obtained.  To  properly  care  for  these  and  other  valuable 
collections  requires  the  attention,  knowledge,  and  skill  uf  the  most  ex- 
perienced scientists  as  chiefs  of  the  several  departments,  as  well  as 
intelligent  and  experienced  assistants  and  caretakers.     Ihiring  no 
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period  since  the  opening  of  the  first  building  have  the  receipts  of  the 
museum  from  the  city  or  public  equaled  the  expenditures.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  trustees  to  contribute  each  year  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  deficiency,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn  of  Columbia  College  has  recently  been 
appointed  curator  of  the  new  department  of  mammalian  paleontology, 
and  he  has  secured  an  efficient  staff  for  field,  collection,  and  museum 
work,  headed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  "Wortmau,  a  very  experienced  collector.  The 

plan  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  secure  for 
exhibition  and  study 
a  complete  series  of 
Western  fossilmam- 
mals,  from  the  earli- 
est and  smallest  to 
th  elatest  and  largest, 
as  they  appeared  on 
the  American  conti- 
nent ;  and  to  illus- 
trate especially  the 
evolution  of  the 
horse,  rhinoceros, 
and  other  existing 
animals.  The  "Bulle- 
tin" of  the  museum, 
now  in  its  fourth  volume,  contains  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  takes  a  high  rank  among  similar  publications  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions. The  curators  are  authorities  of  high  standing  and  wide 
reputation  in  their  special  lines  of  research.  The  guides  to  the  col- 
lections give  not  only  the  place  of  specimens  in  the  cases,  but  form 
condensed  handbooks  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  originally  established  by  the  trustees,  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  since  1884,  and  during  that  time  Professor  Albert  S. 
Bickmore  has  delivered  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  upon  the 
collections  of  the  museum  and  the  various  countries  he  has  person- 
ally visited.  The  attendance  upon  this  instruction  to  the  teachers 
of  the  city  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  present  lecture-hall  has 
proved  inadequate.  These  lectures  are  already  repeated  in  the  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  State. 

The  educational  value  of  the  exhibits  cannot  be  made  known  to  the 
people  without  the  provision  of  guides,  labels,  and  lectures,  and  by  the 
publication  of  bulletins.  The  "Bulletin"  is  the  medium  through  which 
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the  scientific  work  of  the  museum  is  made  known  to  the  public  and  to 
scientific  investigators  throughout  the  world.  It  is  an  octavo  publica- 
tion, illustrated  with  cuts  in  the  text  and  with  numerous  plates.  The 
fourth  volume  is  now  in  press.  It  embraces  papers  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  takes  a  high  rank  among  similar  publications  of 
scientific  institutions.  In  1SS1  the  trustees  established  a  course  of 
lectures  to  teachers,  which  system  of  instruction  has  proved  so  useful 
that  from  18S4  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  lias  boon  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State.  The  law  of  1SS7,  supplying  the  means  for  the 
new  wing,  required  that  it  should  contain  a  hall  capable  of  seating  at 
least  one  thousand  persons,  and  the  present  lecture-room  was  accord- 
ingly provided;  but  already  it  has  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the 
constantly  increasing  audiences,  and  last  winter  the  legislature,  in 
compliance  with  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  signed  by 
leading  educators,  authorized  the  city  to  add  to  the  present  buildings 
a  new  section  that  will  contain  an  auditorium  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  this  great  city. 

The  first  contract  with  the  city  provided  that  the  exhibition  halls 
should  be  opened  to  the  public  free  on  four  days  of  the  week,  thus 
reserving  two  days  for  the  uses  of  the  members  and  their  families. 
This  proviso  furnished  an  inducement  to  many  of  our  citizens  to 
become  annual  subscribers,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  this  source 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  museum.  During  the  last  few  vears 
public  opinion,  as  voiced  by  the  press  and  otherwise,  has  demanded 
that  the  museum  shall  be  entirely  free  to  the  citizens  evorv  day  of 
the  week,  including  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  and  two  evenings  of  the 
week.  The  desire  of  the  trustees  has  been  directed  toward  making 
the  museum  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  thus 
meeting  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  people.  Being  fully  aware  that 
to  do  so  would  necessitate  a  largely  increased  expense  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  museum,  the  board,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  made  application  last  year  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  Department  of  Public 
Parks,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, to  annually  appropriate  to  this  museum  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
previously  allotted,  making  the  total  sum  of  seventy-live  thousand 
dollars  available  in  each  year. 
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GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 

Sevebal  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  David  Parsons  Holton, 
124  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  New- York,  on  February  27,  1869,  and 
then  and  there  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  the 
New- York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  which  was  incor- 
porated the  same  year.  In  the  certificate  of  incorporation  is  the 
statement  that  "the  particular  business  and  objects  of  the  society 
are  to  discover,  procure,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  whatever  may 
relate  to  genealogy  and  biography,  #nd  more  particularly  to  the  gene- 
alogies and  biographies  of  families,  persons,  and  citizens  associated 
and  identified  with  the  State  of  New-York."  The  first  meetings  were 
held  at  the  house  of  one  of  its  members.  By-laws  were  enacted,  a 
seal  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  gifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
manuscripts  —  the  beginning  of  a  valuable,  library — were  received. 
On  July  7,  1869,  the  society  held  its  first  meeting  at  Mott  Memorial 
Hall,  64  Madison  Avenue,  which  was  its  headquarters  until  July, 
1888,  when  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  it  occupied  a  room  tempo- 
rarily at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  19  "West  Forty-fourth  street.  In  the 
fall  of  1889  the  society  removed  to  the  new  building  adjoining  the 
Lyceum,  23  West  Forty-fourth  street.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  it  will  have  a  permanent  home  in  a  commodious  fire-proof 
building,  where  its  treasures  can  be  safely  deposited  and  records  of 
families,  churches,  and  other  organizations  can  be  preserved  from 
destruction  by  fire  and  other  consuming  elements,  The  legacy  of 
$20,000  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  TJnderhill  Coles,  whose  son  was  a  life 
member  of  the  society,  would  render  this  soou  practicable,  were  it 
not  for  the  efforts  of  relatives  who  are  making  efforts  to  frustrate 
her  generosity  to  this  and  other  organizations. 

Meetings  of  the  society  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fridays 
of  the  month,  excepting  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  month  being  for  addresses,  the  second  for  conversa- 
tion and  business.  The  library  contains  several  thousand  volumes, 
pamphlets,  and  rarities,  many  of  which  are  of  great  value  and  beauty. 
It  is  open  in  the  afternoons  from  two  to  five  o'clock  for  the  use  of 
members  and  persons  introduced  by  them.  The  society's  first  publi- 
cation was  in  December,  1869,  known  as  "  Bulletin  No.  1,"  which  was 
so  favorably  received  that  in  January  following  the  first  number  of 
"The  New- York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record"  appeared, 
and  it  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  now  in  its  twenty- 
fourth  volume.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  investigations  con- 
cerning the  history  of  families  and  localities  in  this  city  and  State, 
its  pages  are  invaluable.  In  addition  to  the  "Bulletin"  and  "Record," 
this  society  has  published  a  handsome  royal-octavo  volume  entitled 
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Tin-  Marriage  iin<l  Baptismal  Uecords  <>]'  t  In ■  K'ei'onned  Dutch 
Churchill  New  Amsterdam  and  New-York  from  l(i:!!>to  lsiin."  Here 
and  here  only,  in  prini  are  tu  he  found  tlie  names  of  the  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  of  their  descendant*  for  some  generations,  and  of 
representatives  of  other  nationalities  as  well,  for  the  Dulrh  extended 
i  welcome  hospitality  to  all  people.  It  is  intended  In  publish  two 
additional  volumes,  one  of  which  is  now  in  preparation. 

Henry  Weed  Stiles  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  so.-ietv  in 
ISfill,  and  held  the  ofiire  until  1872.  His  successors  have  been  Kdward 
F.de  Lancey,  lS7l>-7<>;  George  S.  ( Jreene,  1 S77-H I;  Henry  T.  Drown. 
ISSl-S.'i;  and  James  ( riant  Wilson,  1  ssf i,  still  in  oftice  (lM*:!).  The 
sneiety,  although  encountering  indifference,  in  some  instances  ridi- 
cule, finds  enthusiasts  among  quiet  scholars  who  are  sure  that  so  long 
as  the  family  is  the  foundation  of  nations,  too  much  care  cannot  lie 
taken  to  preserve  its  history.  Among  the  society's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  annual,  honorary,  and  life  members,  are  representatives  (lf  almost 
all  the  Knickerbocker  families  of  New- York,  who  very  naturally  feel 
an  interest  in  their  ancestors,  anil  in  the  early  annals  of  the  American 
metropolis.  The  progress  of  the  society  has  been  slow,  but  sure, 
with  always  increasing  numbers,  and  its  outlook  for  great  usefulness 
is  constantly  brightening. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


EPISCOPAL   AND   OTHER  CHURCHES 
THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

T  the  end  of  the  war  for  independence  in  1783,  dark  indeed 
were  the  prospects  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Ever  since  the  planting  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  these  western  shores,  the  progress 
and  growth  of  the  church  had  been  hampered  and  hindered  by  ob- 
stacles and  drawbacks,  such  as  no  branch  of  Christ's  church  has  ever 
had  to  encounter  elsewhere.  "With  no  organization ;  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  bind  together  and  unite  the  separate  congregations  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  a  church  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  without  a  bishop ;  teaching  the  importance  of  confir- 
mation, but  utterly  unable  to  administer  it  to  her  members;  com- 
pelled to  draw  her  clergy  from  the  mother-country,  or  else  to  send  her 
sons  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  for  ordination  at  a  cost  of  one  out  of 
every  five  lost  by  shipwreck  or  pestilence,  she  struggled  bravely  on, 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground,  and  winning  for  herself  a  place  and 
a  name.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  has  been  computed 
that  there  were  in  all  the  colonies  about  three  hundred  parishes  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  clergy.1  North  of  Maryland,  with  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions,  these  were  all  missionaries  depending  largely  on  the 
support  given  by  the  venerable  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

In  New- York  the  progress  of  the  church  had  not  been  very  decided 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Until  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  by  the  English  in  1664,  there  had  been  probably  no  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Church  of  England  held  within  the  colony.  In  fact 
until  the  organization  of  Trinity  parish  in  1697,  there  had  been  few 
such  services  save  those  conducted  by  the  chaplains  of  the  royal 
governors  or  of  the  forces  quartered  in  the  town.  We  need  not 
dwell  here  on  the  history  of  those  early  days,  which  has  been  told 
already  so  well,  nor  on  the  difficulties  which  the  church  had  to  meet 

1  Perry's  "History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,"  Vol.  I,  p.  447. 
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still  the  soil  was  not  t 


in  New-York,  Doubtless  she  had  many 
and  rugged  as  in  New  England. 

"The  Dutch  had  learned  religious  toleration  in  a  hard  school,  and 
had  learned  their  lesson  well.  In  New  -York  alone  of  all  the  colonies, 
absolute  religious  liberty  subsisted  from  the  start.  Even  in  L'eun's 
colony  no  Jew,  Turk,  Infidel  or 
Heretic1*  might  live.  New -York 
gave  a  home  to  everything  that 
is  human.  Then  the  Jew  first  set 
foot  in  America.  Lutherans,  Put'i- 


SERMON 


Preached  ir> 

Trinity  Church  in  New-York, 

Id  America.  May  t;,  1705. 
At  the  Funeral  of  the  Right  Honourable 

3o|)u  lord  fouclacr, 

liarron  of  Hurley, 
Her  Majefties  Capt  General  and  Governour  in 
Chief  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York  *  Neva 
Jcr/'cy.  and  the  Territories  and  TracK  i.f 
Land  depending  thereon  in  America, 
and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  fame. 


By  William  Vcfey,  A.M. and  Rcdor 
of  the  City  of  New-York. 


tans,  Presbyterians,  Huguenots, 
and  Quakers  dwelt  uudisturbo'd. 
Even  when  choleric  old  Peter 
Stuyvesant  harried  the  Quakers 
and  Lutherans,  it  was  to  satisfy 
a  personal  grudge,  and  his  eon- 
duct  was  not  sustained  by  the 
people.  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  were  each  spoken  by 
so  many  that  public  documents 
required  to  be  in  all  three 
tongues.1  Moreover  these  early 
settlers  were  by  no  means  set  in 
their  ways.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Huguenots  were  Presbyterians 
from  necessity  rather  than  from 
conviction,  and  "their  theory 
of  the  presbytery  came  after  the 
fact.*'  The  young,  both  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  Huguenots,  were 
drawn  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  among  them  became 
active,  consistent,  loyal  churchmen.  The  real  opposition  came  later 
from  the  element  brought  in  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  177.".,  there  were  in  New- York  four 
congregations  of  the  ( !lmrch  of  England:  Trinity,  her  two  chapels,— St. 
George's  built  in  17.V2  in  Beekman  street,  and  St.  Paul's  built  in  1  "til i. — 
and  a  congregation  worshiping  in  "some  inconvenient  place  in  llor>e 
and  Cart  street,  now  William  street."-  In  Westchester  County  the 
church  had  secured  a  foothold  at  Bedford,  Newcast  le,  Nc 
North  Salem,  Peekskill,  Rye,  Yonkers,  Eastchester,  and  Westell. 
On  Long  Island  the  missionaries  of  the  society  had  extended 
labors  from  Brooklyn  to  Lslip,  with  strong  center*  at  . 

1  Slct'on null's  "History  of  Grusciiiuil  Church."        -  .vm.-miiul  Ili-lory  .if  Hi 


Printed  and  Sold  by  tt'tlliam  Bradford  at 
.the  Sign  of  the  Bible  in  A'czi-  York,  ijog. 


lochelle 
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town,  and  Hempstead.  On  Staten  Island,  St.  Andrew's,  Richmond, 
must  have  been  the  spiritual  home  of  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
Up  the  Hudson  the  church  had  pushed  her  outposts  as  far  as  Albany, 
where  there  was  a  strong  parish,  while  on  either  side  of  the  river  were 
congregations  of  more  or  less  strength  at  Fishkill,  Lithgow,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Newburg,  and  Walden.  In  a  statement  sent  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1761,  the  population  of  the  colony  of  New- York  is 
given  as  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  number  of  church  people  as 
twenty-five  thousand.1  Other  authorities  put  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  at  qne  fifteenth  instead  of  one  fourth.2 
Probably  the  truth  lay  midway  between  the  two. 

The  long  straggle  for  independence  almost  crushed  the  life  out  of 
the  church.  For  many  reasons  her  lot  was  far  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  religious  body  in  the  land.  Her  very  name  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  her  to  bear.  To  be  known  as  the  Church  of  England  was 
enough  of  itself  to  make  her  obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  other  prejudice  against  her.  A  change  in 
her  name  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  while,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
her  present  designation  is  awkward,  cumbrous,  and  misleading,  yet 
it  was  then  a  happy  suggestion,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have 
been  adopted.  In  New- York  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
took  the  unpopular  side  in  the  conflict.  While  in  Pennsylvania 
Duche  and  White,  and  in  Massachusetts  Bass  and  Parker,  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  colonies,  in  New- York  the 
clergy,  as  a  whole,  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  sided  with  the  crown. 
Inglis,  Moore,  Seabury,  and  Wilkins  seem  to  have  represented  fairly 
the  clergy.  It  was  hard  in  those  days  to  do  these  men  justice,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  we  can,  to  some  extent  at  least,  put  ourselves  in 
their  place,  and,  while  thinking  them  mistaken,  give  them  full  credit 
for  the  honesty  and  courage  of  their  convictions.  Most  of  them 
were  missionaries  of  the  society,  and  therefore  dependent  on  their 
stipends  from  England,  but  they  had  a  far  more  potent  influence 
to  hold  them  to  that  side, —  they  had  taken  at  their  ordination  a 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.3  While  some  of  them,  like 
White  and  Parker,  felt  that  the  change  in  the  political  situation  had 
released  them  from  this  oath,  others,  like  Seabury,  felt  bound  to 
observe  it,  and  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  even  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  royal  forces  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

Even  the  end  of  the  war,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  did  not  bring  rest  and 


1  Wilberforce's  "  Historv  of  the  American 
Church,"  p.  104. 

2  Smith's  "  History  of  New-York,"  P-  218.  This, 
however,  is  the  statement  of  an  opponent,  and  of 


one  who  bitterly  resented  the  work  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

3  See  McConnell's  "  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,"  pp.  205-6. 
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prosperity  to  the  church.  She  seemed  doomed  to  utter  destruction. 
The  bitter  passions  engendered  l>y  eight  years  of  domestic  slril'e 
could  not  die  in  ;i  day.  Very  deep  and  1  titter  were  those  feelings  here 
tu  New-Vork.  Lver  since  177l>  the  town  had  been  held  Ity  (lie  hated 
British,  while  Long  Island  and  Westchester  County  had  been  debat- 
able ground,  harried  and  plundered  by  both  sides.  Those  who  remem- 
bered well  the  Ionic  list  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Tory  refugees  on 
that  bloody  ground  felt  that  at  last  the  time  had  mine  to  pay  oil'  the 
old  seore,  and  to  take  full  revenge  for  all  they  had  suffered.  Through- 
out the  colonies  "set  in  a  period  of  personal  violence,  social  persecu- 
tion, and  legal  repression  which  is  not  a  pleasant  page  in  American 
history."'  The  work  of  confiscation,  pillage,  and  destruction  went  on 
almost  unchecked.  Churches  and  parsonages  were  1  turned,  and  glebe- 
lands  appropriated,  for  in  many  places  both  pastor  and  people  had  fled 
from  the  land,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia  or  the  Bermudas, 
while  those  who  remained  were  too  timid  to  protest,  and  glad  enough 
to  purchase  immunity  for  themselves  by  holding  their  peace. 

In  New -York  the  outlook  was  dismal  enough.  Triniiy  Church,  rec- 
tory, and  school-houses  hail  boon  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1 77(>,  which 
destroyed  nearly  one  thousand  houses,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  town. 
The  two  chapels  of  Trinity,  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's,  were  standing, 
but  the  fire  had  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  parish,  de- 
rived from  the  rents  of  the  houses  which  had  been  burned.  Outside 
of  the  town  the  prospect  was  still  more  dreary.  Tn  Westchester 
County  the  church  seemed  almost  dead.  Vp  to  17S7  New  Kochdle 
and  Kye  were  the  only  places  in  the  whole  county  which  sent  even  i 
lay  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  newly  organized  diocese.  West- 
chester village  itself,  where  a.  church  had  been  built  as  early  as  1701, 
and  a  parish  incorporated  under  a  royal  charter  in  17IL',  was  not 
represented  in  convention  by  a  rector  until  17! 4,  and  Kastchester, 
which  in  17<i7  had  been  reported  by  Sea  bury  as  having  a  larger  con- 
gregation than  Westchester,  and  where  at  that  time  they  had  nearly 
completed  the  large,  well-built  stone  edifice,  still  in  use  as  the  parish 
church,  was  represented  in  17*7  for  the  first  time,  and  then  only  by  a 
single  lay  delegate.  On  Long  Island  the  war  bad  been  less  disastrous, 
and  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  Flushing  were  ready  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  the  call  to  meet  and  confer  together  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  church. 

The  first  step  toward  gathering  together  the  fragments,  and  uniting 
these  feeble,  depressed,  and  scattered  congregations,  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  a  few  clergymen  from  New -York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Now 
Jersey,  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  May,  17*4.  They  had  come  together 
to  consider  the  reorganization  of  the  "Society  for  the  lielief  of  the 

1  .MfCoimdl^Ili-^.ry.  [>.  lilo. 
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Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergymen."  Naturally  they  fell  at  once  to 
discussing  larger  and  broader  questions,  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
episcopate  and  of  some  kind  of  federation  of  the  ehurehes.  On  the 
second  day  of  this  meeting  they  heard,  much  to  their  surprise,  from 
one  of  their  number,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  that  measures  had 
already  been  taken  in  Connecticut  to  secure  a  bishop,  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  had  been  elected,  and  had  sailed  for  Europe 
nearly  a  year  before.  A  call  for  a  larger  meeting  was  issued,  and  to 
this  second  conference  came  representatives  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  besides  the  three  States 
of  New -York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  previously  represented, 
It  was  certainly  a  notable  group  of  men.  From  Massachusetts  came 
the  courtly  Parker,  afterward  its  bishop  ;  from  New-York  the  stately 
Provoost,  with  his  gentle  associate  Benjamin  Moore,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond bishops  of  New -York;  from  Maryland  the  scholarly  Dr.  Smith, 
president  of  "Washington  College ;  and  from  Pennsylvania  the  saintly 
White,  destined  to  be  revered  as  the  patriarch  of  the  American  Church 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  These  unofficial  representatives  of  the  churches 
and  congregations  in  seven  States  agreed  to  recommend  the  church 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  to  send  duly  accredited  deputies  to  a 
general  convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Tuesday  before 
St.  Michael's  Day,  September  27, 1785. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  on  Wednesday,  June 
22,  1785,  the  first  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  New-York  was  held  in  New-York  city.  St,  Paul's 
Chapel  was  probably  the  place  of  meeting.1  There  were  present  five 
clergymen:  the  Rev.* Samuel  Provoost,  rector  of  Trinity,  with  his 
.  two  assistants,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach  and 

CVrfrrrri  yisyjt-tdi  ^ev"  Benjamin  Moore ;  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Bloomer  from  the  united  parishes  of  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  and  Flushing,  and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Rowland  of  Staten 
Island.  There  were  also  present  eleven  laymen:  James  Duane, 
Marinus  Willet,  and  John  AIsop  from  Trinity;  Charles  Crommeline, 
Daniel  Kissam,  Joseph  Burrows,  and  John  Johnson  from  Long  Island ; 
Paul  Micheau  from  Staten  Island ;  Andrew  Fowler  from  New  Rochelle ; 
Joseph  Jarvis  representing  the  churches  in  Ulster  and  Orange ;  and 
John  Davis  representing  those  in  Duchess.  The  convention  did  no- 
thing but  elect  deputies  to  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  meager  printed  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  New -York  Convention,  the  informal  conference  held  in  the  pre- 


i  This  is  highly  probable,  but  not  altogether  cer- 
tain. The  two  sessions  of  the  Convention  of  1786 
were  undoubtedly  held  in  St.  Paul's ;  but  the  letter 
to  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  adduced  by  Dr. 
De  Costa  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  Convention 


of  1785  was  also  held  there,  obviously  refers  not  to 
the  first  convpntion,  but  to  the  first  session  of  the 
Convention  of  1786.  (Centennial  History  of  the 
Diocese,  pp.  67,  68.) 
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vious  October  is  spoken  of  as  the  Ceneral  Convention,  the  name  not 
having  acquired  its  present  definite  meaning,  and  being  used  in  a  louse 
way  to  indicate  that  the  conference  was  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  church  at  large. 

The  second  IHocesan  Convention  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  < 'Impel,  in 
May,  17S(i,  when  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  (ieuend  Conven- 
tion was  made,  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  laid  before  the  house.  After  a  session  of  two  days  the  convention 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  June.  At  this  adjourned  se>si«.n,  'l,.nt 
of  respect  to  the  English  bishops,  and  because  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  yet  sufficiently  informed,"  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed Prayer-book  was  deferred  to  some  future  dav.1 

Then  came  the  formal  selection  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  as  first 
bishop  of  New-York.  There  is  no  mention  uf  any  ballot  being  taken, 
and  there  probably  was  none.- 

Sanmel  Provoost,  first  bishop  of  New-York,  was  of  Huguenot  de- 
scent, his  father  being  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New-York.  After  beim; 
graduated  at  King's  (now-  Columbia)  College,  young  Provoost  went  to 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  while  abroad  was  ordained. 
Returning  to  America  in  17dl!,  he  was  elected  as  assistant  at  Trin- 
ity, which  position  he  resigned  a  few  years  afterward,  finding  that 
his  political  views  were  not  in  accord  with  those  of  his  associates 
and  the  majority  of  the  parish.  Purchasing  a  country  place  in  what 
is  now  Columbia  County,  lie  lived  there  in  retirement,  busy  with 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  came 

back  to  the  city,  and  was  elected  rector  of  Trinity  in  17H4,  in  plat  f 

the  Kev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  had  been  included  in  the  Act  of  At- 
tainder, and  compelled  to  go  into  exile  in  17s;;. : 

The  Convention  of  17Sb  closed  its  labors  by  instructing  its  deputies 
to  tlic  Cetieral  Convention  "not  to  consent  to  any  act  that  may 
imply  the  validity  of  Dr.  Seabury's  ordinations."  Such  an  extra- 
ordinary  action  calls  for  some  explanation.  Bishop  Seabury  had 
been  consecrated  at  Aberdeen  on  November  14,  17s4,  by  three  Seoi- 
tish  bishops,  and  had  returned  t<>  Connecticut  in  June,  17sr>,  about 
the  time  of  the  first  New-York  Convention.  Unfortunately,  the  active 
part  he  had  played  during  the  war  had  made  him  very  obnoxious  to 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who  could  neither  forgive  nor  forget  the 
fact  that  he  hail  been  a  British  part  izan,  and  was  still  drawing  half 
pay  as  a  retired  chaplain  of  the  British  army.  Both  faeis  were  very 
bitter  to  the  bishop-elect  of  New- York.    He  made  no  secret  of  hi> 


•  '•  He-print  of  Journals."  p.  ',). 

?Th.-  n-.-onl  reads.  "In  eompliaiwv  witli  the 
direction-.  „f  (he 1  ;,.[„-r;ll  Conv.-ntinn.  H.-solved 
That  the  Reverend  Sinmii-i  1'roM.o-t  in-  ivn.ni- 
mend.-il  for  Epi.sft.pul  i.m -or:  ration." 
Vol.  IV.— 4il. 


.1  Tl..-  II.  v.  Ii,-niimiiii  M...T-  lui.l  l—ii  .■l.-.-i.d 
l„  M1.W.-.1  .Mr.  hii.-li-:         ii  .-hani;.-  m  Hi--  v.-ir> 

"nonViitrriiii:  u|iuii  1  lit-  ..Hi.-.  .  mid  Mr.  I  "r.  ■  \  - « ■  - 1 
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implacable  hostility  to  Bishop  Seabury,  whom  for  years  he  refused  to 
recognize,  leaving  his  letters  unanswered,  and  denouncing  his  con- 
secration as  irregular,  if  not  absolutely  null  and  void.  In  a  letter 
written  in  November,  1785,  he  speaks  with  no  little  resentment  of 
"the  intrigues  of  the  non-juring  Bishop  of  Connecticut,"  and  says, 
"Dr.  Cebra"  has  been  preaching  at  Hempstead,  and  ordaining  there 
a  candidate  from  Virginia. 

The  instructions  to  New -York's  deputies  originated  unquestion- 
ably with  Mr.  Provoost,  and  were  passed  probably  by  the  aid  of  the 
laity,  as  we  know  that  most  of  the,  clergy  sympathized  fully  with  the 
Bisnop  of  Connecticut.  An  attempt  to  pass  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  General  Convention  was  shelved  by  Bishop  White.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1787  that  Bishop  Seabury  took  his  place  in  the  General 
Convention,  and  it  was  1792  before  he  and  Bishop  Provoost  were 
brought  together,  just  before  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Claggett, 
when  Bishop  Seabury  consented  "  to  pay,  and  Bishop  Provoost  to 
receive,  the  visit  which  etiquette  enjoined  upon  the  former  to  the 
latter." 1  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  consecration  of  American 
bishops  by  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  having  been  at  last 
removed,  Dr.  "White  and  Dr.  Provoost  sailed  for  England,  and  were 
consecrated  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  February  4, 1787.  The  next  day  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  entered  New-York  harbor  Easter 
Day,  1787.-  Thus,  at  last,  the  church  in  New-York,  ninety  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  Trinity  parish,  was  duly  organized,  and 
prepared  to  take  up  its  work  as  a  living  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  first  results  of  Episcopal  supervision  were  very  encouraging. 
The  early  confirmations  in  America  were  very  large,  almost  incredible 
to  us,  even  though  we  remember  tha,t  up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  for  members  of  the  church  to  receive  the  rite.  At 
Trinity  the  first  class  numbered  over  three  hundred,  and  was  com- 
posed of  both  young  and  old.  On  July  15, 1787,  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Bishop  Provoost  ordained  two  deacons,  "  the  first  apostolic  ordination 
to  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  city  of  New- York," 3  the  ordination  at 
Hempstead,  in  1785,  by  Bishop  Seabury,  being  the  first  within  the  State. 
At  the  convention  in  November,  1787,  Bishop  Provoost  reported  that 
he  "had  made  a  visitation  of  several  churches  on  Long  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  confirmation."  In  1791  fourteen  clergy  were  on  the  roll  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  1793  the  bishop  reported  the  consecration  of  two 
churches,  one  at  Duanesburg,  the  other  at  Ballston.  At  the  latter 
place  he  "  had  confirmed  upward  of  two  hundred,  and  administered 
the  communion  to  above  ninety  persons."'1 


1  Bishop  White's  "Memoirs,"  p.  162. 

2  McConnell  says :  "  While  the  bells  of  Trinity 
were  calling  the  people  to  church."  These  must 
have  been  the  hells  of  Trinity's  chapels,  for  Trin- 


ity Church  itself  was  still  in  ruins,  not  heing  re- 
built untO  1788. 

3  Centennial  History  of  Diocese,  p.  76. 

■*  Eeprint  of  Journals,  pp.  67  and  68. 
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Soon,  however,  the  clouds  settled  down  again,  darker  than  ever. 
The  church,  in  many  quarters,  was  regarded  as  "a  piece  of  heavy  bag- 
gage, which  the  British  had  left  behind,"  1  and  there  were  very  few 
who  believed  that  she  had  a  work  to  do  in  this  land.  Outsiders  re- 
garded her  as  dying,  if  not  already  dead,  and  the  prediction  was  ofp-n 
made  that  she  would  not,  and  could  not,  survive  that  generation.  The 
continued  disputes  with  the  old  country  had  revived  the  feeling  of 
hostility  to  England,  and  made  it,  if  anything,  deeper  and  hi  1 1  erer  than 
before.  Bishop  Provoost  was  hardly  the  man  to  meet  and  overcome 
such  difficulties.  While  his  well-known  and  ardent  patriotism  hud 
helped  to  disarm  some  and  win  back  others  who  had  been  estranged 
from  the  church  by  the  political  attitude  of  her  leading  clergv  and 
laity,  still  he  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  training  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a  bishop.  He  was  a  scholar  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic,  fonder 
of  natural  science  and  literature  than  of  doctrinal  questions  ami  details 
of  administration.  In  the  alterations  to  the  Prayer-book  and  in  draft- 
ing thi'  constitution  of  the  church  he  had  shown  little  interest,  and 
was  not  even  present  at  the  important  General  Convention  of  17S!>. 
Not  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament,  he  regarded  the  future  of  the 
church  as  hopeless,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  she  could  not 
survive  another  generation,  but  would  die  out  with  the  old  colonial 
families.'-  The  deatli  of  his  wife  led  him  to  resign  in  1K00  his  position 
as  rector  of  Trinity,  and  in  isol  his  office  as  bishop. 

.No  diocesan  convention  had  been  held  for  over  three  years.  A  spe- 
cial convention  was  called  in  1  SO  1 ,  which  accepted  Bishop  I'mvoi^i's 
resignation,  and  elected  unanimously  as  bishop  the  Kev.  Benjamin 
Moore,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  The  second  bishop  of  New- 
York  was  a  native  of  Long  Island  and  graduate  of  King's  ( 'ollege.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  gentleness,  meekness,  simplicity,  and  cour- 
tesy, unwearied  in  pastoral  work  in  Trinity,  win-re  his  popularity  was 
unbounded,  and  where,  in  thirty-five  years,  he  had  solemnized  :ir>7s 
marriages,  and  baptized  :>0<>4  children  and  adults.  During  his  epis- 
copate he  retained  the  rectorship  of  Trinity,  having  under  his  charge 
Trinity  Church,  rebuilt  in  1 7SK.  with  the  three  chapels,  St.  Georges,  St. 
Paul's,  and  St.  John's,  the  last  being  finished  in  1sii7.  The  growth  ..f 
the  church  continued  to  be  slow,  the  number  of  the  clergy  not  increas- 
ing rapidly.  In  1811  his  physical  infirmities  compelled  Bi-diop  Moore 
to  ask  for  an  assistant,  and  the  LYv.  John  Henry  llobart,  D.  I>..  as- 
sistant minister  of  Trinity,  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

At  this  convention  the  names  of  twenty-six  clergymen  weiv  on  the 
roll,  and  delegates  from  thirty-three  parishes  were  present.  In  N.-w- 
York  city,  besides  Trinity  with  its  three  chapels,  there  were  eight  other 

■!  CVnti'imiufHistiiry,  ]i]>.  l.'il  and  WH. 
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parishes,— Christ  Church,  Grace,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Esprit,  St.  Stephen's, 
St.  Michael's,  St.  James,  and  Zion;  while,  outside  the  city,  we  find  at 
the  north  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  and  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
at  the  west  Trinity,  Utica.  John  Henry  Hobart,  the  third  bishop  of 
New- York,  was  of  Puritan  descent,  but  born  in  Philadelphia,  whither 
his  parents  had  removed,  and  where  they  had  joined  Christ  Church. 
Here,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Bishop  White,  the  boy  grew  to  man- 
hood, having  been  baptized,  confirmed,  and  ordained  deacon  by  him. 
In  1800  the  young  deacon  was  elected  an  assistant  at  Trinity,  New- 
York,  and  continued  to  hold  this  position  till,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Moore,  he  became  rector.  The  consecration  of  Dr.  Hobart  was  secured 
with  no  little  difficulty.  Bishop  Provoost  was  persuaded  reluctantly 
to  come  out  of  his  retirement,  and  to  unite  with  Bishops  White  and 
Jarvis  in  consecrating  Hobart  as  assistant  bishop  of  New- York,  and 
Griswold  as  bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

Soon  after  Bishop  Hobart's  consecration  a  question  arose  which 
threatened  for  a  time  to  cause  some  trouble.  The  resignation  of  his 
jurisdiction  by  Bishop  Provoost  had  been  accepted  ten  years  before 
by  his  diocese  ;  but  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  giving  consent  to  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Moore,  had  declared  that  they  should  consider  him 
only  as  assistant  bishop  during  Bishop  Provoost's  life.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  in  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  Dr.  Moore  is 
referred  to  as  bishop  of  New- York,  and  his  formal  letter  of  consecra- 
tion recites  the  fact  that  he  was  duly  consecrated  bishop  of  New-York. 
As  such  he  had  been  recognized  by  his  diocese  without  any  protest, 
from  any  quarter,  till^after  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Hobart.  The 
election  of  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  pronounced  in  his  views,  called 
out  opposition  in  some  quarters,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  to  embarrass  and  hamper  the  young 
bishop  in  his  work.  Bishop  Provoost  attempted  to  resume  his  ju- 
risdiction, and  sent  to  the  Convention  of  1812  a  communication  in 
which  he  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  claim 
was  respectfully  but  firmly  refused  by  the  convention  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  both  orders.  Henceforth  Bishop  Hobart's  author- 
ity was  undisputed. 

The  hour  and  the  man  had  now  come.  The  church  was  almost  at 
its  lowest  ebb.  The  older  clergy  were  fast  dying  out,  and  few  were 
coming  forward  to  take  their  places.  But  soon  a  very  great  change 
took  place.  The  young  bishop  brought  to  his  work  the  qualities  and 
the  training  which  commanded  success.  He  became  at  once  the  fore- 
most churchman  of  his  day,  the  first  of  the  new  race,  destined  to 
build  in  this  land  a  church,  one  with  the  church  of  the  early  centuries 
in  all  essentials,  and  at  the  same  time  in  touch  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  day.    Bishop  Hobart's  early  training  as  secretary  of 
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the  House  of  Bishops  in  1  ?!>!»,  secretary  General  Convention  in 
1S04  and  1S0S,  and  secretary  of  the  diocese  of  New- York  from  isni 
t<>  his  election  its  bishop,  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  diocese,  and  all  the  details  of  its  administration,  lie 
was  emphatically  one  of  the  epoch-makers  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  A  man  of  strong  and  deep  convictions,  an  enthusiastic 
heliever  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  church,  and  in  the  importance  of 
her  sacraments  and  threefold  ministry,  he  had  al-o  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  "My  banner  is  evangelical  truth  and  apostolical  order," 
he  wrote.  His  pen  was  rarely  idle.  Compelled  to  defend  the  church 
and  her  claims,  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  respect 
aud  win  the  admiration  of  friend  and  foe.  His  labors  were  unending. 
Rector  of  the  largest  church  in  his  diocese,  lie  soon  showed  the  world 
that  a  bishop  was  something  more  than  a  mere  machine  to  on  firm 
and  ordain,  and  be  was  soon  recognized  as  the  foremost  missionary 
and  the  wisest  leader  of  his  day.  To  and  fro  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  diocese  he  went,  and  pushed  his  labors  as  far  as  Detroit, 
where  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  church  in  1S17. 

"When  told  by  his  wife  that  he  was  undertaking  too  much,  he  an- 
swered, "  How  can  I  do  too  much  for  him  who  has  done  evervthing  for 
me  :'"  In  advising  a  young  clergyman,  he  said,  "My  young  friend, 
take  little  thought  about  present  consequences;  set  vourself  upon 
principle,  and  trust  God  with  the  result." 1  He  practised  what  he 
preached.  Warned  on  his  last  visitation  to  mix  some  brandy  with 
the  water  in  the  limestone  district,  where  he  was  working,  he  refused. 
He  was  told  that  in  his  weak  condition  he  would  die  if  he  did  not 
do  it.  "  Then  I  will  die,''  was  his  answer.  The  end  came  at  Auburn, 
not  many  days  afterward,  and  the  great  bishop  of  New-York  fell 
asleep  September  10,  l>l!i>.  lie  died,  as  he  would  have  wished,  in 
the  harness.  His  episcopate  had  lasted  only  nineteen  years,  but  mar- 
velous had  been  the  growth  in  that  short  time.  The  number  of  cleriry 
had  increased  from  2(i  to  l'J7,  and  the  parishes  represented  in  con- 
vention from  '.)'.)  to  Sli. 

At  the  convention  held  in  the  following  October,  the  diocese  took 
steps  to  lessen  the  labors  of  the  future  bishop  by  releasing  him  from 
the  necessity  of  holding  a  parish.  Cp  to  this  time  every  bishop  of 
New-York  had  been  also  rector  of  Trinity.  The  convention  then 
elected  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  I).  I).,  an  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity,  to  the  vacant  bishopric.  He  proved  himself  no  unworthy 
successor  to  his  great  predecessor.  Four  years  afterward  he  advised 
the  division  of  the  diocese,  which  bad  grown  ton  large  for  any  one 
man  to  supervise,  and  after  a  long  and  acrimonious  discussion  it  was 
consummated  in  ]s::s,  and  western  New- York  was  set  oil'  as  a  sepa- 

i  Hi-umTs  ■■  l.il't  uf  WliittiiiKliniii."  Vol.  1.  |>  'XI 
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rate  diocese.  In  1832,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  an  event  took  place  which 
produced  a  profound  impression  at  the  time,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  new  life  which  was  stirring  in  the  church.  This  was 
the  consecration  of  four  bishops  at  once, — Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont, 
Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky,  Bishop  Mellvaine  of  Ohio,  and  Bishop 
Doane  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  Bishop  Onder- 
donk  was  "  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,"  he  was  accused  of  acts  of  im- 
morality, brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  suspension 
from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  and  his  office  as  bishop.  The  story 
of  those  dark  days  is  very  sad.  JThe  condemned  bishop  never  lost 
the  love  and  confidence  of  his  diocese.  His  clergy  and  laity  stood  by 
him  with  loyal  hearts,  and  by  a  great  many  his  prosecution  was  re- 
garded as  a  persecution  for  his  doctrinal  views.  Probably  few  can 
be  found  to-day  to  admit  that  he  was  guilty  of  anything  worse  than 
imprudence.  He  died,  protesting  with  his  last  breath  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

In  1852,  after  an  interregnum  of  nearly  eight  years,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
"Wainwright  was  elected  provisional  bishop.  He  entered  on  the 
enormous  work,  increased  greatly  by  the  arrears  accumulated,  with 
intense  zeal,  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  but, 
unfortunately,  with  too  little  regard  for  his  own  advanced  years  and 
far  from  robust  strength.  Within  less  than  two  years  he  conse- 
crated 15  churches,  ordained  37  deacons  and  12  priests,  and  confirmed 
4127  persons,  traveling  throughout  his  great  diocese.  In  the  midst 
of  his  herculean  labors  he  died  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  "his  feet 
on  the  field ;  his  f aqe  to  the  foe ;  his  armor  on ;  his  spear  in  rest ; 
the  crown  of  life  falling  'mid  fight  upon  his  brow." 

The  convention  lost  no  time  in  filling  the  vacancy,  and  chose  the 
Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  as 
provisional  bishop.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  New- York  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  had  not  been  connected  with  Trinity  parish. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  1861,  Bishop  Potter  became 
the  fifth  bishop  of  New- York.  During  his  long  and  successful  adminis- 
tration, party  spirit  ran  high,  and  it  needed  a  calm  temper  and  a  steady 
hand  to  steer  the  ship  safely  through  the  perils  which  encompassed 
her.  He  skilfully  avoided  forcing  things  to  a  crisis.  Dark  clouds 
gathered,  but  the  sun  broke  through  again,  and  the  clouds  rolled 
away.  Steadily  the  church  grew,  till  the  time  came  for  division 
again.  Reluctantly  the  bishop  gave  his  consent,  and  Albany  and 
Long  Island  were  set  off  in  1868.  At  that  time  there  were  446  clergy 
on  the  roll.  During  his  episcopate  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale, 
was  founded,  with  the  special  object  of  preparing  young  men  for 
the  sacred  ministry. 

In  1883  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  who  had  now  administered  the 
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affairs  of  the  diocese  for  nearly  thirty  years,  seven  years  as  pro- 
visional bishop  and  twenty-two  years  as  bishop,  was  compelled  hv 
his  growing  infirmities  to  ask  for  the  election  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  1).  1).,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New- York, 
was  elected  assistant  bishop,  and  consecrated  October  20,  INKS,  and 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Horatio  Potter 
in  1887  he  became  sixth  bishop  of  Xew- 
York.  The  idea  of  a  cathedral,  u  church 
which  should  worthily  represent  the  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  in  our  modern  civili- 
zation, and  bear  comparison  with  the  ware- 
houses, public  buildings,  and  palaces  which 
represent  its  material  progress,  had  been 
broached  under  Bishop  Horatio  Potter's 
administration,  but  hardly  began  to  crystal- 
lize till  the  time  of  his  successor.  On  St. 
John's  Day,  December  27, 1802,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine1 was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  and 
representative  gathering  of  clergy  and  laity. 

Looking  back  over  the  record  of  these  JFt~~£  C^V-Zte^. 
hundred  years,  the  first  thought  is  how  mar- 
velous has  been  the  growth  of  the  despised  church  of  those  early 
days  of  our  country's  independence.  Contrast  that  little  gathering 
of  faithful  men  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  178G,  who  came  together  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  elect  the  first  bishop  of  New-York,  with  the 
figures  as  given  to-day.  In  1802  there  were  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  five  dioceses,  presided  over  by  five  bishops,  and  containing 
708  parishes,  824  clergy,  and  120,56<i  communicants.  In  1*35,  fifty 
years  after  the  first  convention  and  three  years  before  the  first 
division  of  the  State  into  two  dioceses,  there  were  214  parishes,  104 
clergy,  and  0738  communicants.  Since  1835  the  number  of  parishes 
has  increased  230  per  cent.,  the  clergy  325  per  cent.,  and  the  communi- 
cants 1140  per  cent.  The  number  confirmed  in  the  hist  year  exceeded 
the  whole  number  of  communicants  in  the  State  in  1835. 

During  this  time  the  population  in  the  State  has  grown  immensely, 
and  instead  of  a  population  of  about  two  millions  we  have  nearly  six 
millions,  an  increase  of  about  two  hundred  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  church,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  her 
communicants,  has  been  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  population,  not- 
withstanding the  steady  stream  of  immigration  composed  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  elements  having  little  affinity  to  this  church.  While 
tins  material  growth  has  been  confined  to  no  our  locality,  it  lias  been 

i  See  illustration  of  the  Cntlu-ilrul,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  Ml. 
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so  marked  of  late  years  in  the  city  of  New-York  as  to  excite  repeated 
comment  in  both  secular  and  religious  papers,  and  provoke  many 
questions  as  to  its  cause.  Tlie  following  figures  will  show  the  growth 
for  the  last  two  decades  in  the  diocese  of  New-York : 


1870 

1880 

1890 

293 

309 

357 

199 

206 

3,669  . 

5,399 

7,223 

2,525  . 

2,968 

4,380 

1,117  . 

1,483  . 

2,296 

2,054  . 

.  2,613 

3,622 

Sunday-school  Scholars  and  Teachers. . . . 

20,134 

36,567 

41,013 

.    19,829  . 

.  35,637 

51,655 

The  figures  for  1892  show  that  this  phenomenal  growth  is,  if  any- 
thing, increasing,  and  the  returns  give  now  56,015  communicants. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  strength  of  the  diocese  is  in  the  city,  and  the 
convention  reports  show  that  in  the  city  proper  the  increase  in  com- 
municants has  been  as 
follows:  1870,  11,953; 
1880,26,719;1890,35,720. 
There  are  now  ninety- 
four  churches  and  cha- 
pels in  the  city,  and 
divine  service  is  said 
every  Sunday  in  nine 
different  languages. 

Great  as  has  been  the 
material  progress,  as 
shown  by  such  figures, 
the  change  in  other  re- 
spects is  even  more 
marked.  The  services 
of  the  church  have  been 
enriched,  and  her  wor- 
ship made  more  what  it 
should  be,  while  at  the  same  time  services  have  been  multiplied,  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  great  city  like  this,  and  to  minister  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  so  heterogeneous  a  population.  Few 
realize  how  great  has  been  the  change  in  both  these  respects.  We 
have  read  of  the  old  days  when  the  clerk  monopolized  the  responses, 
the  surplice  was  seldom  seen,  the  altar  was  hidden  behind  the  pulpit 
and  reading-desk,  the  canticles  were  never  chanted,  and  few  and  far 
between  were  those  who  knelt  in  the  house  of  prayer.  But  we  need 
not  go  back  to  those  days.   In  1863  colored  cloths  to  mark  the  sea- 
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sous  were  unknown;  Trinity  ( 'liureh  had  the  only  vested  choir;  llolv 
Iunoceiits',  St.  Mary's  (Manhattanville),  and  Holy  Communion  wore 
the  only  churches  which  had  a  weekly  communion.1  Xow,  the  sur- 
plice in  the  pulpit,  the  vested  choir,  and  the  weekly  celebration  are 
the  rule  in  the  parishes  of  New-York  city,  and  have  entirely  Inst 
any  party  significance. 

This  enrichment  and  multiplication  of  services  have  been  caused 
mainly  by  the  desire  to  reach  and  minister  to  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  The  church  has  been  growing  more  in  touch  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  day,  more 
prepared  to  take  up  the 
problems  of  modern  civi- 
lization and  city  life,  and 
to  do  her  best  to  solve 
them  in  the  spirit  of  her 
Lord.  To  do  this  she 
has  had  to  multiply  her 
agencies  for  relieving 
the  material  needs,  the 
bodily  pains  and  ills  of 
poor  suffering  humanity. 
She  has  recognized,  per- 
haps, as  never  before  her 
mission  to  be  the  earthly 
representative  of  him 
who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  those  who  are 
lost.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  come  to  her, 
she  lias  gone  out  into 
the  highways  to  bring 
back  the  wanderers,  to 

strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  lift  up  the  fallen.  Look 
lished  list  of  the  organized  charities  of  the  Protest 
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the  pub- 
Episcopal 

Church  in  our  great  city,  and  we  get  a  still  broader  view  of  wind  the 
church  really  is  doing  for  the  world  around  her.  Hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  crippled;  homes  for  the  convalescent  and  the  incurable,  the 


Dr.  Dix  had  charRe.  a  (treat  advunve  hart  hi -en  day."    Ir  will  U 

made,  ami  there  was  a  wc-ekly  celebration  on  the  nil  these  dmrcl 

Thursdays  in  Advent  and  Lent.  On  the  other  the  parochial  re 
bund  at  St.  Paul's  imd  St.  John's  there  waa  no 
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orphan  and  the  aged ;  nurseries  to  lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  weary  mother ;  training-schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  shelters  for 
respectable  young  women,  and  houses  of  mercy  for  the  fallen, — these 
are  the  marks  and  notes  that  the  church  is  loyal  to  him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  Besides  these,  almost  every  large  city  parish  has 
now  its  summer  home  by  the  sea-shore  or  up  among  the  hills,  to 
which  the  children  from  the  tenement-houses  can  be  sent  for  a  week 
or  ten  days'  sojourn  in  the  fresh  bracing  air. 

Side  by  side  with  this  multiplication  of  organized  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  souls  and  bodies,  there  has  been  also  a  vast 
increase  in  the  working  force.  We  have  begun  to  realize  the  economy 
of  giving  the  hard- worked  rector  of  a  large  parish  two  or  three  assis- 
tants, to  divide  up  the  work,  and  to  be  hands  and  feet  to  the  busy 
brain  which  plans  and  oversees  all.  Still,  the  supply  fails  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  now,  as  never  before,  the  laity  are  waking  up  to  realize 
their  priesthood,  and  to  count  it  a  privilege  to  take  some  part  in  this 
work.  There  is  an  ever-growing  number  of  both  men  and  women 
who  give  some  part  of  the  day  or  week  to  special  parish  work,  while 
in  addition  eager  volunteers  are  coming  forward  as  members  of  bro- 
therhoods and  sisterhoods,  as  deaconesses  and  trained  nurses,  to  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  service  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  change  wrought  by  a  single  century.  The  poor,  weak, 
despised  church,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  regarded  by  almost 
all  as  a  dead,  effete  relic  of  the  past,  has  shown  by  her  works  that  she 
is  a  living  branch  of  Christ's  Church,  loyal  to  her  Lord,  and  all  on  fire 
with  a  passionate  love  for  winning  souls  to  him.  What  lies  before 
her  we  know  not,  but  tne  past  encourages  us  to  hope  and  to  believe 
that  he  who  has  led  and  strengthened  her  in  the  dark  days  which  are 
past  will  continue  to  guide  and  bless  her  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
to  make  her  more  and  more  a  fit  instrument  for  his  work. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  NEW- YORK 

The  Northmen  of  the  tenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  then  recently 
converted  to  Christianity,  planted  Vinland  in  New  England,  and  claim 
to  have  visited  Hvitrammana-land,  or  Great  Ireland,  in  the  South ; 
they  may  have  been  the  first  Catholics  to  visit  Manhattan.  In  1525 
the  Catholic  navigators  Verazzano  and  Gomez  visited  the  beautiful 
bay  and  shores,  then  the  undisputed  heritage  of  the  Indians.  A  cen- 
tury passes  without  a  Catholic  record.  In  1626  there  were  two  Catho- 
lic soldiers  at  Fort  Orange.    The  first  Catholic  priest  who  entered  the 
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city  was  the  Jesuit  Father  Isaac  Jogucs,  rescued  from  Iroquois  eap- 
tivity,  to  whom  New  Amsterdam  gave  a  passage  to  France  in  1(141! 
when  he  found  in  the  city  only  two  Catholics, —  a  Portuguese  woman' 
and  a  transient  Irishman  from  Maryland, — whose  confessions  he  heard. 
In  the  following  year,  the  Jesuit  Father  Francis  Joseph  Bn-ssani 
ransomed  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Iroquois  and  by  them  supplied  with 
passage  for  Europe,  passed  through  the  city,  finding  no  Catholics. 
Fathers  Le  Moyne  and  Yaillant,  from  Canada,  afterward  visited  Xew- 
York,  and  administered  the  sacraments  to  several  Catholic  sailors. 

When  Charles  II.  granted  New-York  and  New  Jersey  to  James,  the 
Catholic  Duke  of  York,  which  ended  the  Dutch  rule  in  Manhattan,  the 
door  was  open  to  English  immigration,  and  the  coast,  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Potomac,  was  under  the  government  of  Catholic  rulers.  It 
was  short-lived,  ruder  the  administration  of  Governor  Andros,  in 
1674,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Anthony  Brockholls,  and  Lieutenant 
Jerris  Baxter,  both  Catholics,  rendered  loyal  services  to  the  government. 
But  in  KiS3  a  Catholic  governor,  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  succeeded 
Andros  as  governor.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  English  Jesuit 
Father,  Thomas  Harvey.  They  were  afterward  joined  by  Fathers 
Henry  Harrison  and  Charles  Gage,  and  two  lay  brothers.  A  Catholic 
chapel  in  Fort  James,  just  south  of  Bowling  <  ireen,  and  a  Latin  school 
on  the  King's  Farm,  near  or  on  the  site  of  Trinity  Church,  were  estab- 
lished. Governor  Dongan  convened  the  popular  assembly,  established 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  his  administration  is  recognized  as  emi- 
nently successful  and  beneficial.  In  loS.)  the  Duke  of  "York  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  James  II.  The  Catholic  ilock  increased  under  the 
favorable  administrations  of  King  James  and  Governor  Dongan.  In 
July,  "lu'SS,  King  James  essayed  the  union  of  all  the  British-American 
provinces  under  one  head,  and  appointed  Kir  Edmund  Andros  gover- 
nor-general; and  by  the  king's  orders  Dongan  turned  over  New- York 
and  New  Jersey  to  him.  But  the  revolution  of  Hiss,  which  overthrew 
King  James  and  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  found  a  cor- 
responding response  in  New- York  under  Leisler,  a  citizen  of  good  con- 
nections previously,  who  now  became  an  anti-popery  leader,  and  under 
the  guise  of  an  election  by  a  committee  of  safety,  usurped  the  gov- 
ernment, and  afterward  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  by  being  ex- 
ecuted for  treason.  Dongan  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
Harvey  and  Harrison  barely  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Leisler  and  his 
associates,  and  though  a  priest  remained  at  the  fort  with  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Nicholson,  it  was  not  long  before  that  officer  and  the  Jesuit 
fled.  Father  Harvey,  who  had  escaped  on  foot  to  Maryland,  returned 
to  New- York  witli  another  Jesuit,  and,  in  constant  peril,  ministered 
to  his  little  flock  for  a  few  years.  By  lfiDO  the  New- York  mission 
was  utterly  destroyed. 
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In  1696,  under  Governor  Fletcher,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
city  was  only  nine.  Penal  laws  against  them  in  New- York  were  en- 
acted in  1700.  In  17-41  a  panic  seized  the  people,  kindled  by  reports 
of  a  negro  plot  to  burn  the  city.  The  origin  of  this  agitation  was  an 
accidental  fire  in  the  fort,  but  the  plot  was  unfortunately  attributed 
to  the  Spanish  negroes.  Rev.  John  "Dry  was  accused  of  being  the 
leader  of  the  plot,  and  although  he  was  a  dissenting  minister  from 
England  and  wholly  inoffensive,  the  public  fears  led  to  his  accusation 
as  a  Catholic  priest.  This  gave  an  anti-Catholic  turn  to  the  affair. 
Though  there  was  no  evidence  to  convict  him,  he  was  condemned  and 
hanged.  Among  the  victims  of  this  mad  excitement,  after  a  hasty 
trial,  were  four  white  persons  hanged,  eleven  negroes  burned  at  the 
stake,  eighteen  negroes  hanged,  and  fifty  negroes  transported  and 
sold..  Several  of  the  negroes  died  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  prob- 
ably Catholic  sailors  from  the  "West  Indies.  For  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  flight  of  Governor  Dongan  and  the  Jes- 
uits, the  few  Catholics  remaining  were  without  a  place  of  worship, 
living  in  fear  of  penal  prosecutions.  After  Cana_da  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, the  Acadian  exile  took  place,  in  1755.  The  Acadians  landed  in 
New- York  from  British  ships,  were  scattered,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of 
them  could  be  found  after  thirty  years. 

Catholics  in  New- York  were  excluded  from  office  by  the  following 
oath,  required  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office:  "I  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testifie,  and  declare,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  any 
Transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person 
whatsoever ;  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  any  other  saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous."  And  the  first 
flag  raised  in  New- York  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  was  inscribed  "  No 
Popery." 1  Just  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  there  was  a  little 
Catholic  congregation  worshiping  in  the  house  of  a  devout  German  in 
Wall  street,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Ferdinand  Steinmeyer  visited  and 
ministered  to  them  on  his  trips  from  Maryland.  To  avoid  arrest  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Farmer,  and  entered  the  city  in  disguise.  The 
little  church  was  burned  in  the  conflagration  following  Washington's 
retreat,  and  the  congregation  was  broken  up.  The  first  priest  to  cele- 
brate mass  in  New- York  after  the  British  occupation  was  the  Abbe  de 
la  Motte,  an  Augustinian,  who  was  chaplain  of  a  French  ship  taken  at 
sea  by  the  British  cruisers,  and  brought  for  condemnation  to  New- 
York.  Requested  by  the  French  officers  and  crew  and  by  the  few  Catho- 
lics in  New- York  to  say  mass,  the  Abbe"  de  la  Motte  was  confronted 

1  Goulding's  "  Catholic  Churches  of  New- York,"  edited  by  Dr.  John  Q.  Shea,  pp.  27,  28. 
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by  the  law  forbidding  it;  when  lie  applied  to  the  British  commander  for 
permission,  it  was  refused.  But  the  chaplain,  through  ignorant  of 
English,  mistook  the  refusal  for  permission,  said  mass,  and  for  this  was 
arrested  and  kept  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau 
street,  or  in  the  old  Provo^  Prison,  now  the  Hall  of  KYeords,  until 
exchanged  in  ITi'ii. 

Although  New- York's  convention  in  1777,  participating  in  the  pop- 
ular resentment  at  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act,  by  which  Civ.-u 
Britain  upheld  the  Catholic  faith  in  Canada,  enacted  a  naturalization 
law  which  virtually  excluded  Catholics  from  citizenship,  religious 
toleration  gained  rapidly  on  public  opinion,  and  Catholics  began  to 
feel  free  in  the  public  practice  of  their  religion.  Thus,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  British,  Father  Fanner  came  boldly  to  \ew- 
York  to  look  after  the  remnants  of  his  little  (lock,  and  in  1  7S4  the 
number  of  communicants  was  eighteen.  After  our  independence  was 
achieved,  Pope  Pius  VI.  appointed  Bev.  .lohn  Carroll,  of  .Maryland, 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  the  Catholics  of  New- York  invited  KVv.  Charles 
"\Vhclan,  an  Irish  Capuchin,  to  their  city,  and  Dr.  Carroll  gran  led  him 
authority  to  officiate.  In  addition  to  this  congregation,  which  attended 
mass  in  hired  balls,  New- York  being  then  the  capital  of  the  I'nitcd 
States,  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  embassies  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish legations  by  their  chaplains.  By  .March,  17s."»,  the  chapel  of  the 
French  embassy  was  fully  equipped,  and  afforded  religious  serv  ices 
for  many  New- York  Catholics.  The  law  of  1700,  in  relation  to  "Pa- 
pish  Priests  and  Jesuits,"  was  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  New -York  legis- 
lature in  17S4.  but  the  naturalization  oath,  though  annulled  in  lsol, 
was  required  of  them  until  1S(K>,  when,  on  the  petition  of  a  numerous 
body  of  the  Catholics  of  the  city,  gotten  up  by  the  trustees  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  it  was  finally  abrogated. 

The  congregation  of  New- York  Catholics  worshiped  in  ,,  carpenter 
shop  in  Barclay  street,  lifted  up  for  temporary  use,  and  tin-re  were 
three  priests  in  the  city — Fathers  AVhelan,  Nugent,  and  La  Yalinietv, 
the  last  being  especially  in  charge  of  the  French  and  <  anadian  ( 'at ho- 
lies. Dissensions  between  Fathers  Whelan  and  Nugent  and  their  re- 
spective adherents  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  both  from  the  city,  which 
then  had  only  Father  La  Yalinietv.  The  little  congregation  in  the 
carpenter  simp,  in  the  mean  time,  had  undertaken  the  erection  of  i 
permanent  church;  the  lots  at  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Church 
streets  were  purchased,  and  t  he  conier-Mone  was  laid  on  ( tctober  .">.  1  ,  <\. 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  Dr.  Carroll  received  from  borne 
special  faculties,  not  usually  given  to  any  bishop>,  to  consecrate  ihc 
new  St.  Peter's.  The  dedication  took  place  November  4.  1 7>b.  the 
feast  of  St.  <  'liarles  Borroinco,  in  honor  of  Charles  IV.,  King  «>f  Spain, 
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who  was  said  to  have  presented  $10,000  for  its  erection.  Other  promi- 
nent benefactors  of  St.  Peter's  were  the  French  Consul  de  Crevecceur, 
the  Spanish  Consul  Stoughton,  Domiuick  Lynch,  and  others.  The 
trustees  of  St.  Peter's  were  incorporated  in  1785,  and  reincorporated 
in  1787.  In  1787  Rev.  William  O'Brien,  a  Dominican,  became  pastor 
by  appointment  of  Dr.  Carroll,  and  faithfully  served  for  several  years. 

The  first  American  Catholic  bishop,  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll,  was 
consecrated  in  England,  on  August  15,  1790,  as  Bishop  of  Baltimore, 
having  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  United  States.  New- 
York  city  became  an  episcopal  see  pf  a  new  diocese  by  bulls  of  Pope 
Pins  VII.,  dated  April  8,  1808,  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
whole  State  of  New- York  and  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Luke  Concanen,  a  distinguished  Dominican  of  Rome, 
was  appointed  by  the  pope  first  bishop  of  New- York,  was  consecrated 
at  Rome  on  April  24,  1808,  but  failing  to 
reach  his  see  after  repeated  efforts,  owing 
to  the  military  condition  of  the  country, 
died  at  Naples  on  June  19,  1810.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Seton,  a  distinguished  convert, 
made  her  first  communion  at  St.  Peter's 
on  March  25, 1805 ;  she  afterward  became 
the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
America.  On  Christmas  eve,  1806,  a 
number  of  rioters,  whom  the  "Evening 
Post "  of  December  26,  1806,  calls  High- 
binders, attempted  violence  about  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  the  next  day  made 
an  assault  upon  the  Irish  settlement  in 
Augustus  street,  now  City  Hall  Place. 
The  disturbance  was  quelled  under  a  proc- 
lamation of  Mayor  Clinton.  Rev.  Anthony 
Kohlmann,  a  Jesuit,  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Carroll,  under  a 
general  authority  received  from  Bishop  Concanen,  vicar-general  and 
administrator  of  the  diocese  of  New- York,  though  the  latter  took  steps, 
perhaps  afterward,  for  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal 
as  vicar-general.  Fathers  Kohlmann  and  Fenwick,  both  Jesuits,  offi- 
ciated at  St.  Peter's.  From  that  church  they  visited,  at  his  request, 
Thomas  Paine,  the  well-known  infidel  writer.  Such  was  the  increase 
of  the  Catholics  of  New-York,  that  in  1809  another  church  became 
necessary,  and  Fathers  Kohlmann  and  Fenwick  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work ;  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church,  situated  on  Mott  and 
Mulberry  streets,  was  laid  on  June  8  of  that  year,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Archbishop  Carroll,  it  was  called  St.  Patrick's.  It  was 
consecrated  on  Ascension  day,  1815.    St.  Peter's  and  St.  Patrick's 
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piyperties  were  vested  in  the  trustees  nf  St.  Peter's  until  1817,  when 
the  two  congregations  were  separately  incorporated.  Fathers  Kohl- 
mann  and  Fenwick  founded  the  first  Catholic  school,  the  New-York 
Literary  Institute,  situated  ;it  tin'  intersection  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street,  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  tin'  new-  eathedral.  They  also 
officiated  at  St.  Patrick's  until  1S17,  when  they  were  recalled  to  Mary- 
land by  their  provincial.  In  1SKI 
an  important  decision  was  made  l>y 
Mayor  Clinton,  in  a.  criminal  ease, 
by  which  Catholic  priests  were  pro- 
tected from  revealing  the  secrets  of 
the  confessional  in  court.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  decision  were  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the.  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State.1 

In  18U  Pius  VII.  appointed  as 
Bishop  ..f  New- York  the  Rev.  John 
Connolly,  who  was  prior  of  St. 
Clement's  Dominican  Convent  at 
Rome.  He  was  consecrated  at  Rome 
on  November  (I,  1  si 4,  arrived  at 
New- York  on  the  24th,  and,  with- 
out formal  installation,  entered  on  u/yuyu  ^L&Tn/yi- 
the  administration  of  his  see.  The  A 
Catholic  population  of  the  State 
and  city  was  then  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand,  and  there 
were  only  four  priests  in  the  city,  two  of  whom,  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
were  soon  withdrawn,  and  with  their  departure  the  Literary  Institute 
was  discontinued.  The  monks  of  La  Trappo  and  the  ("rsuline  nuns 
made  temporary  sojourns  in  the  city,  but  they  too  now  soon  departed. 
Bishop  Cheverus,  of  Boston,  had  performed  episcopal  offices  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  city  during  the  interregnum.  Such  were  |  In;  necessi- 
ties and  poverty  of  the  church  of  New- York,  that  its  bishop  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  duties  of  „  missionary  priest,  and  officiated 
alternately  at  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Peter's.  St.  Patrick's,  in  Molt  street, 
was  his  eathedral.  The  bishop  modestly  resided  at  first  at  21 1  lii  wry, 
then  in  Broome  street,  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  reception  'if  the 
New- York  Catholic  Protectory,  and  lastly  at  .".12  Broadway,  where  he 
.lied.  In  1S22  the  city  had  only  three  priests  besides  the  bishop;  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  was  served  by  Bishop  Connolly  and  I  Jew  Michael 
O'Gorman,  and  at  St.  Peter's  were  Rev.  ( 'harles  Ffreneh  and  liev.  John 
Power.  During  the  episcopate  of  Dr.  Connolly,  he  ordained  as  priests 
liev.  Michael  O'Gorman,! Si :>;  Rev.  Richard  Bulger,  1s2<i:  KVv.  Fat  rick 

i  Sampson's  "  Catholic  Quest  km  in  Amerk'n."  I.'KI.  /miaikm. 
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Kelly,  1820;  Rev.  Charles  Brennan,  1822;  Rev.  John  Shanahan,  1823; 
Rev.  John  Conroy,  1825.  While  three  of  these  were  laboring  in  the  cityr 
the  rest  were  on  the  missions  of  the  State.  Bishop  Connolly  intro- 
duced into  New- York  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Mrs.  Seton's 
Mother  House  at  Emmettsburg,  and  they  took  charge  of  the  orphan- 
asylum,  incorporated  in  1817  as  the  New-York  Benevolent  Society, 
in  Prince  street,  where  the  permanent  building  was  erected  in  1825, 
the  west  wing  in  1833,  and  the  east  wing  in  1834.  When  the  yellow 
fever  visited  the  city,  the  bishop  and  his  priests  were  heroic  in  their 
ministrations  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Bishop  Connolly  and  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New-York,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  each  other.  The  latter  was  so  liberal  toward  Catholics  that  many 
supposed  he  had  a  leaning  toward  Catholicity.  He  died,  however,  an 
Episcopal  bishop ;  but  his  daughter,  Rebecca  Hobart,  wife  of  Dr.  Levi 
Silliman  Ives,  who,  while  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina, 
became  a  Catholic,  joined  her  husband  long  afterward  in  being 
united  to  the  Catholic  Church.  She  died  in  New- York,  and  her  re- 
mains rest  beside  those  of  her  distinguished  husband  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

During  the  episcopal  administration  of  Dr.  Connolly  a  series  of 
conversions  of  eminent  Protestants  began,  which  continued  into  the 
times  of  his  successors.  In  1816  Rev.  John  Kewley,  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  George,  became  a  Catholic ;  he  is  thought  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  religious  house  in  Belgium, 
where  Bishop  Hobart,  who  carried  on  his  visit  to  Europe  letters  of 
introduction  from  Bishop  Connolly,  visited  him.  In  1840  Rev.  Maxi- 
milian Oertel,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  by  Rev.  William  Quarter  of  St.  Mary's.  In  1842  Rev.  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  at  Harlem, 
became  a  Catholic,  was  appointed  secretary  and  chancellor  of  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  he  died  while 
filling  the  office  of  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  In  1849  Rev.  Thomas 
S.  Preston,  assistant  minister  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  became 
a  Catholic,  was  afterward  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church,  chan- 
cellor and  vicar-general  under  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  and  received  the  honors  of  the  purple  as  a  monsignor.  In 
1851  Rev.  P.  G.  White,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  became  a  Catholic, 
as  also  did  Rev.  William  Everett,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  now  pas- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Nativity ;  Rev.  Donald  McLeod  was 
converted  in  the  same  year,  and  Rev.  John  Holmes  in  1852.  Bishop 
Connolly's  advanced  years  and  declining  health  caused  him  to  ask 
Rome  for  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Michael  O'Gorman  as  coadjutor, 
but  the  latter  died  at  the  bishop's  residence  before  the  appointment 
could  be  considered.   In  1822  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  had  proposed 
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Bishop  Kelly,  of  Richmond,  as  coadjutor  bishop  of  New- York,  hut 
this  was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Connolly.  The  bishop 
took  a  severe  cold  while  attending  Father  <  >'<  ionium's  funeral,  but 
continued  his  missionary  labors  ;  he  was  prostrated  at  another  funeral 
in  January,  1S2.">,  and  died  on  February  (i  following.  During  the  va- 
cancy of  the  see  of  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Power,  whom  the  bite 
bishop  had  appointed  his  vicar-general,  became  administrator  of  the 
diocese.    Father  Bulger  died  in  1N24. 

In  1S2H  Rev.  John  l)u  Bois,  founder  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmettsburg,  Maryland,  and  a  leading  adviser  of  Mother  Seton  in 
founding  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  appointed  thin  I  Bishop  of  New- 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  cm/f/rc  clergy  driven  from  Franee  by  the 
revolution  of  1701.  lie  was  consecrated  at  the  cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, by  Archbishop  Marechal,  on  <  tctober  20,  1*2(>,  and  was  installed 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New-York,  on  November  !),  in  presence  of 
the  clergy  and  four  thousand  Catholic  laymen.  New- York  citv  then 
possessed  a  Catholic  population  of  twenty-live  thousand,  as  estimated 
by  Bishop  Du  Bois, — it  was  much  nearer  thirty  thousand, — with  three 
churches  and  six  priests.  New-York  had  two  Catholic  free  schools, 
which  were  supported  in  part  by  municipal  aid.  Christ  Fpiscnpal 
Church  in  Ann  street  was  purchased  in  March,  ]N27,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Felix  Yarcla,  with  the  aid  of  Spanish  merchants  and  others,  and  was 
solemnly  dedicated  as  a  Catholic  church  on  July  h~>.  Bishop  Du  Bois 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  labor  to  the  work  of  promoting  religion, 
education,  and  charity.  Bike  his  predecessor,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
lay-trusteeism  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  personal  opposition.  Yet 
the  merits  and  services  of  both  prelates  were  cordially  acknowledged 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  people,  who  were  devout  and  well 
disposed.  During  Bishop  Du  Bois's  visit  to  Europe,  in  1S2S,  Dr.  Ya- 
rcla governed  the  diocese  as  vicar-general.  While  encouraging  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  the  State,  and  struggling  to  provide  pastors 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  city,  Bishop  Du  Bois  conceived  the  plan  of 
erecting  a  diocesan  seminary.  At  this  period  the,  whole  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  Bishop  of  New- York  was  $1200,  with  which  he  supported 
himself  and  his  two  assistants,  paid  house-rent,  and  the  entire  expenses 
of  his  visitations  throughout  his  vast  dioeese.  While  the  wealthy 
Catholics  of  the  city  insisted  upon  the  lay-frustee  system  as  a  condi- 
tion to  their  building  new  churches  the  bishop  was  wholly  opposed 
to  that  system.  This  accounts  for  the  slow  increase  nf  churches  and 
priests.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  Ladies  nf  the 
Sacred  Heart,  more  Sisters  of  Charity  were  procured  from  Kinnieti- 

burg,  a  female  academy  was  started  at  20]  Mulberry  si  reel,  and  s  i 

another  at  St.  Peter's.    In  is:: I  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Sheriff  street, 
was  burned  by  incendiaries,  who  first  robbed  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
Vol.  IV.—- 41. 
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the  conflagration  the  only  Oatholio  church  bell  in  the  city  perished. 
The  present  St.  Mary's  Church  stands  at  Grand  and  Ridge  streets, 
where  Bishop  Du  Bois  laid  the  corner-stone  on  April  30,  1832,  and 
dedicated  the  church  on  June  9, 1833.  The  church  has  undergone  ren- 
ovation and  re-dedication,  and  has  had  amongst  its  pastors  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Quarter,  who  afterward  became  Bishop  of  Chicago,  and  Father 
Starrs,  once  vicar-general  under  Archbishops  Hughes  and  McCloskey. 
During  the  visitation  of 'the  cholera  in  1832,  Bishop  Du  Bois  and  his 
clergy  were  untiring  in  their  services,  and  on  its  departure  a  Te  Deum 
was  solemnly  sung  in  all  the  Catholic  churches.  In  1832  a  farm  was 
purchased  near  Nyack,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  founded  and  put 
in  operation  with  professors  and  students,  but  a  disastrous  fire  swept 
away  the  infant  establishment,  with  great  loss  to  the  diocese.  In  1831 
another  church,  St.  Joseph's,  was  erected  in  Sixth  Avenue  and  Grove/ 
street,  in  the  outlying  village  of  Greenwich  (the  present  St.  Joseph's 
stands  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Washington  Place).  In  1833  the  first 
Oatholio  newspaper  was  established  in  the  city,  "  The  New- York 
Weekly  Register  and  Catholic  Diary":  it  was  afterward  combined 
with  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  in  1840.  In  1834  a  conflict  arose  be- 
tween the  trustees  of  the  cathedral,  led  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Levins, 
and  Bishop  Du  Bois ;  the  latter  firmly  maintained  his  episcopal  author- 
ity. For  some  few  years  there  had  been  a  German  Catholic  congre- 
gation, with  Rev.  John  Raffeiner  as  pastor,  who  worshiped  in  hired 
quarters  under  the  invocation  of  Holy  Trinity.  In  1834  they  built 
their  own  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Second  Ave- 
nue; it  was  dedicated  in  1836.  Christ  Church,  in 
Ann  street,  in  183fi  became  the  Transfiguration 
in  Chambers  street,  while  another  part  of  the 
congregation  erected  St.  James  Church,  with  Rev. 
Andrew  Byrne  as  pastor,  who  afterward  became 
Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  In  1835  St. 
Paul's  at  Harlem  was  erected,  with  Rev.  Michael 
Curran  as  pastor.  In  1836  the  "Awful  Disclo- 
sures" of  Maria  Monk,  at  once  a  dupe  and  im- 
■-y  postor,  were  published  in  New- York,  and  led  to 
an  outbreak  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment,  until  the 
imposture  was  exposed.  In  1837  Rev.  John  Hughes  became  coad- 
jutor bishop  of  New- York,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Du  Bois's  advanced 
years  and  weak  health.  Bishop  Hughes  was  consecrated  in  the  cathe- 
dral by  Bishop  Du  Bois  on  January  7.  In  1839  lay-trusteeism  at 
the  cathedral  came  in  conflict  with  the  strong  will  and  executive 
ability  of  Dr.  Hughes,  and  the  system  fell  prostrate  under  his  stroke. 
The  administration  of  the  diocese,  in  consequence  of  the  fast-declin- 
ing health  of  Bishop  Du  Bois,  was  confided  to  his  hands,  which  he 
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held  until  December  1.1,  1S4~2,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  aged  pre- 
late, he  became  Bishop  of  New- York  in  his  own  right. 

Some  of  the  earliest  important  events  of  1  >r.  Hughes's  administration 
were  the  commencement  in  IS!!!)  of  St.  Joseph's  Senifnary,  at  Hose 
Hill  Farm,  and  of  St.  John's  College,  which  was  opened  in  1X41 ;  his 
championship  of  the  Cat holic  school  question  in  1S40-- 1-1 ;  tin'  organ- 
ization of  the.  Church  Debt  Association  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1S41  ;  the  holding  of  a  diocesan  synod 
in  1S4:!,  which  was  attended  by  rifty-four  priests  of  the  diocese,  and 
whereat  diocesan  statutes  were  announced  hy  the  bishop;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Eight  Rev.  John  McCloskey  as  coadjutor  in  1S44;  the 
erection  of  several  new  churches,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Fathers 
of  Mercy.  In  1S44  Bishop  Hughes,  by  his  consummate  address  and 
undaunted  courage,  averted  the  repetition  in  New- York  of  the 
church-burning  scenes  and  disasters  which  had  been  enadeil  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Know-nothings,  in  Is4ii  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
were  introduced,  also  the  Brothers  of  the  ( 'hristian  Doctrine,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  New- York  were  organized  as  a  separate  com- 
munity. Mount  St.  Vincent's  convent  and  academy  were  founded 
on  the  site  now  embraced  in  Central  Park,  and  since  then  removed 
to  the  new  St.  Vincent's  on  the  Hudson.  The  Eedemptorists  hav- 
ing como  to  New- York  in  1H42,  and  settled  in  Second  street,  where 
St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  built,  they  also  erected  in  Third  street,  be- 
tween Avenues  A  and  B,  the  convent,  school,  and  temporary  Church 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  re- 
built in  1S4S,  and  that  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  in  1  *.">:[.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  placed  their  institute  in  Broome  and  Mulberry 
streets,  and  subsequently  in  Madison  Avenue,  near  Fighty-lirst  street. 
L'p  to  March  1,  18oP»  (seven  years),  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  laid  placed 
in  respectable  situations  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
rive  poor  girls;  and  at  that  rate  the  number  must  amount  to  fifty 
thousand  in  lS!i;i.  In  1S4S  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
arrived  in  New- York,  and  now  they  have  charge  of  <>v<-r  iifty  paro- 
chial schools  with  sixteen  thousand  pupils,  besides  Manhattan  Col- 
lege and  several  institutes.  In  IS."><)  were  erected  the  Jesuit  College 
of  St.  Francis  Navier  and  the  church  connected  therewith,  an  estab- 
lishment not  surpassed  in  New- York. 

On  October  :j,  1S50,  by  brief  of  Pius  IX.,  the  diocese  nf  New-York 
was  subdivided  and  erected  into  an  mvhiepiscopal  see,  with  the 
dioceses  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  as  suft'niiraii* :  and 
Dr.  Hughes,  now  an  archbishop,  proceeded  in  November  to  limne, 
where  he  received  the  pallium,  emblem  of  an-hiepiscopal  authority, 
from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  New  churches  had  been  erected  during 
the  last  several  years,  and  in  1  *•">:!  there  were  in  the  city  twenty-four 
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churches  and  three  chapels,  sixty  priests,  four  literary  institutions  f or 
young  men  and  five  for  young  women,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  three 
orphan-asylums,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
Archbishop  Bayley  wrote  that  "  the  two  hundred  Catholics  of  1785 
were  better  provided  for  than  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  in 
1853  dwelt  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  New-York."  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary  and  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1891,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
St.  John's  College,  a  statue  of  its  illustrious  founder  was  erected  at 
the  college.  Churches  and  institutions  greatly  multiplied  during  the 
remainder  of  Archbishop  Hughes's  administration.  The  reception  of 
Archbishop  Bedini,  the  papal  ablegate,  in  1853,  Dr.  Hughes's  visit  to 
Rome  in  1854,  a  masterly  report  of  the  condition  of  his  archdiocese 
made  to  the  pope  in  1858,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  August  15,  1858,  in  the  presence  of  seven 
bishops,  one  hundred  and  thirty  priests,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  and  the  erection  of  the  massive  foundations  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral to  a  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  were  some  of  the  later  events 
of  his  administration.  New- York  city  in  1863  possessed  thirty-one 
churches,  twelve  chapels,  and  nearly  ninety  priests.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion is  a  bitter  controversy  in  1842  between  Archbishop  Hughes  and 
Erastus  Brooks  of  the  New- York  "Express,"  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  by  the  former  in  1855,  entitled  "  Brooksiana,"  and  of  a 
reply  by  Mr.  Brooks ;  also  the  controversy  between  the  archbishop 
and  Nicholas  Murray,  who  took  the  name  of  Kirwan,  and  whom  Dr. 
Hughes  answered  in  a  work  entitled  "Kirwan  Unmasked."  Another 
important  event  was  the  founding  in  1862-3  of  the  New- York  Catho- 
hc  Protectory,  which  during  thirty  years  of  existence  has  cared  for 
nearly  thirty  thousand  poor,  under  the  successive  administrations  of 
Levi  S.  Ives,  LL.  D.,  Henry  J.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Henry  L.  Hoguet, 
and  Richard  H.  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  and  now  not  surpassed  by  any  sim- 
ilar institution  in  the  world.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for 
the  reform  of  penitent  women  were  introduced  in  New-York  under 
Dr.  Hughes,  and  they  founded  a  convent  and  Magdalen  House.  Con- 
verts to  the  Catholic  Church  in  New- York  were  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  Rev.  Clarence  Walworth  (son  of  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth), and  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Wadharns.  The  organization  of  the  first 
American  order  of  priests,  by  Fathers  Hecker,  Hewit,  Baker,  Deshon, 
and  Walworth,  "the  missionary  priests  of  St.  Paid  the  Apostle,"  oc- 
curred in  1858-9 ;  they  erected  a  church  and  convent  in  Fifty-ninth 
street,  near  Ninth  Avenue,  in  1859.  The  massive  church  of  St.  Paul 
was  afterward  erected  on  the  Ninth  Avenue  front.  The  Paulist 
Fathers  now  number  nearly  twenty-five  members,  and  are  engaged  in 
preaching  missions  throughout  the  country.    In  1863  the  New- York 
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The  city  of  N'ew-York  passed  under 
the  spiritual  rule  of  Most  Liev. 
MeCloskey  on  May  (>,  ls<14.  II 
ministration  is  distinguished  f< 
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chase  by  it  of  the  Varian  Fai 
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cost  $3,000,000,  was  dedicated  and  opened  to  public  services  on  May 
25, 1 879.  The  archiepiscopal  and  parochial  residences  on  the  Madison 
Avenue  front  were  erected  next.  The  former  cost  $90,000 ;  the  latter 
$80,000.  It  was  during  this  episcopal  administration  that  new  insti- 
tutions and  religious  orders  were  established  in  the  city:  the  house 

of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  the 
Capuchins,  the  Dominicans, 
Brothers  of  the  Society  of 
Mary,  the  Franciscan  Broth- 
ers, the  TJrsulines,  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic,  Sisters  Marianites  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Francis,  Presenta- 
tion Nuns,  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity,  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours, 
and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  St. 
Lawrence's  Church,  at  Park 
Avenue  and  Eighty-fourth 
street,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  commenced 
there  a  new  church  and  col- 
lege. Other  works,  such  as  the 
Foundling  Asylum  and  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  founded  by 
Sister  Irene  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  which  have .  received  and  eared  for  nearly  fifty  thousand 
infants;  the  homes  and  hospitals  of  the  Littlo  Sisters  of  the  Poor; 
the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  for  homeless  boys  and  girls, 
founded  by  the  late  Father  Drumgoole,  in  Lafayette  Place  arid  on 
Staten  Island;  the  Association  for  Befriending  Children  and  Young 
Girls,  established  by  Mrs.  Starr,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compas- 
sion; and  St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  were  founded. 

On  April  27,  1875,  papal  officials  from  Pope  Pius  IX.  invested 
Archbishop McCloskey  with  the  insignia  of  the  cardinalate,  Kew-York 
city  thus  becoming  the  see  of  the  first  American  cardinal.  Cardinal 
McCloskey  was  summoned  to  the  conclave  of  cardinals  at  Borne  in 
1878,  but  before  he  could  reach  Borne  the  conclave  had  elected  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  In  1873,  on  December  8,  the  archiepiscopal  city  and  dio- 
cese were  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.    The  Catholic 
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Union  and  the  Catholic  Club  were  founded  under  I  'ardiual  Mil  'loskev 
who  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood 
,.n  January  ll>,  1884,  On  October  1,  1884,  Most  Rev.  Midiae]  Augus- 
tine *  'orrigan  became  coadjutor,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Petru. 
Cardinal  McCloskey  died  on  October  111,  1Ss;>.  Al  thai  tin...  the  num- 
lier  of  churches  in  the  city  was  sixty-four,  chapels  forty-eight,  ami 
priests  nearly  three  hundred.  The  ( 'atholic  population  of  XYw-York 
was  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  city  and  archdiocese  then  passed  under  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine  Cornwall,  who  became  third 
archbishop  of  New-York.  Many 
new  churches  and  institutions 
have  been  erected  between  188,") 
and  18!H>;  thebeantifid towers  of 
the  new  cathedral  were  erected. 
In  1884,  when  Henry  George, 
candidate  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  advocate  of  the 
single  tax  and  other  theories, 
ran  for  mayor,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Mc<  rly  mi,  pastor  of  St,  Stephen's 
Church,  actively  espoused  his 
cause,  visited  the  polls  with  him, 
and  took  part  in  the  canvass. 
Archbishop  ( 'orrigan's  disap- 
proval of  his  course,  and  the 
doctor's  refusal  to  desist,  led  to 
his  suspension  as  a  priest,  and  t^Cc ,.  c^-i^"~t2?  cj-t^z^ 
upon  summons  and  refusal  t  o  go 

to  Koine,  by  order  of  the  pope  he  was  excommunicated.  Archbishop 
C'orrigan  issued  a  pastoral,  dated  November  10,  l8Sfi,  upholding 
the  rights  of  property,  a  document  which  won  for  him  the  thanks 
of  all  denominations.  At  Christmas,  I8ir_>,  Archbishop  Satolli,  the 
recently  arrived  papal  delegate,  restored  Dr.  McOlynu  to  his  priestly 
functions  on  bis  complying  with  the  conditions  imposed.  In  No- 
vember, 1892,  New-York  city  was  the  place  of  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  archbishops,  who  sat  al  the  aivhiepis- 
copal  residence  to  consider  Catholic  education  and  other  subjects; 
Monsiguor  Satolli  attended  their  conferences  as  the  representative 
of  Pope  Leo  XII 1.  The  new  building  of  the  Catholic  Club  on 
Fifty-ninth  street  was  completed  in  February.  18!VJ.  Several  new  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  introduced,  among  them  the  Dominican  Nuns 
of  Perpetual  Adoration,  who  erected  a  new  convent  at  "Hunt's  Point. 
TheUrsuline  Nuns,  formerly  of  Fast  Morrisauia,  have  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  their  new  convent  and  academy  at  Bedford  Park.  A  new 
and  spacious  theological  seminary  of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  education  of 
New -York  priests,  has  been  commenced  near  Yonkers;  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  May  17,  1891,  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  and  dona- 
tions to  a  large  amount  have  been  received.  Now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1893,  there  are  in  the  city  eighty-five  churches,  forty-five 
chapels,  and  about  four  hundred  priests. 

The  present  estimated  Catholic  population  of  the  city  is  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand,  derived  from  various  sources  of 
nationality:  from  the  old  English  ^atholic  settlement  in  Maryland 
and  the  old  French  settlements  along  our  northern  frontiers  and  the 
vast  region  originally  known  as  Louisiana;  from  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida  and  States  acquired  from  Mexico;  from  Canadians, 
American  converts,  and  a  large  portion  from  native-born  citizens  of 
foreign  parentage,  the  Irish  and  German  predominating.  The  na- 
tions contributing  to  our  Catholic  population  are  American,  English, 
Irish,  German,  Scotch,  Italian,  French,  Canadian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Central  and  South  American,  Polish,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Hungarian, 
Cuban,  and  Syrian.  The  secular  clergy,  performing  the  ordinary 
mission  of  the  church,  constitute  three  fifths  of  New- York's  priests; 
two  fifths  are  composed  of  the  regulars,  or  members  of  religious  orders 
which  devote  themselves  to  special  works:  Jesuits,  Redemptorists, 
Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Apostolic  Missionaries  of 
Piacenza,  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  Paulists,  and  Fathers  of  Mercy. 
There  are  religious  organizations  for  education  and  charity,  such 
as  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  Brothers  of  the  Society 
of  Maiy,  Franciscan  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Ursnline  Nuns,  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion,  Sisters  of  Miseri- 
corde,  Franciscan  Sisters,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominican  Sisters,  Sisters  Marianites  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  Sisters  of  the  Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes,  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  Salesian  Missionary  Sisters,  and  Franciscan  Sisters. 


It  was  the  expectation  of  the  Editor  to  have  followed  these  two  notices  with  similar 
sketches  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other  prominent  religious  bodies, 
but  the  volume  having  already  passed  the  limit,  as  to  the  number  of  pages,  placed  on 
it  by  the  publishers,  he  is  regretfully  compelled  to  omit  the  interesting  and  valuable 
monographs  on  the  above  mentioned  and  many  other  important  churches  which  had 
been  carefully  prepared  for  this  chapter  of  the  Memorial  History. 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  REFORMED  CHURCH,  XEW-YtlKK 


The  following  list  presents  the  minister! nl  succession  (if  the  I  'ollegiatc  <  "hurch  with- 
out any  intermission,  from  llie  earliest  dale.  1028.  to  the  present)  18!)!i,  ;i  period  cover- 
ing more  than  a  quarter  millennium: 


EverLdus^o^dns 

1 U_o—  I  uo.> 

.171)5-1812 

18011 

1811 

Johannes  Backerus   

1047-1641) 

Jacol  i  Brodhead 

180!)- 

isi:t 

Joannes  Megapolent-is  .... 

10411-1600 

Philip  Milledoler  

....1813- 

1 825 

Samuel  Drisius  

1652-1073 

John  Knox   

..  isn;- 

lSoH 

Samuel  Megapolensis. . 

1664-1668 

Paschal  Nelson  Strung 

. 1 810-1825 

Wilhelnius  Van  Niewenhuysen 

1071-11)82 

William  Craig  Brownlce 

ls2fi 

1800 

Henricus  Selyns  

1(582-1701 

Th.»nuis  De  Witt   

IS27 

1874 

Gualterus  DuBois  

169D-1751 

Thomas  Edward  Veirnilye.. 

.  .  .  IKill- 

I8!i:{ 

Henricns  Boel  -  . 

1713-1734 

Talbot  Wilson  Chambers  . 

..  1840- 

Joannes  Ri  taenia  

1744-1 7S4 

Joseph  Tuthill  Duryea  . 

1*1 12- 

1807 

Lambertus  I>e  Rondo   

17.51  1784 

James  Meeker  Ludlow 

1868- 

1877 

Archibald  Laidlie  

William  <  h'niiston  . 

John  Henry  Livingston  .... 

1770-1812 

Edward  Benton  Coe 

1870- 

William  Linn  

1785-1805 

David  James  Burrill 

.1801- 

I  ierardus  Areu.se  Kuypers  . . . 

L7S9-1833 

Next  after  Trinity,  the  Collegiate  Church  is  the  wealthiest  religious  corporation  or 
institution  in  New- York.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth  between  $5,000,000  and  4=8,0011,000. 
It  was  in  1803  that  the  last  sermon  in  the  Duteh  language  was  preached  in  this  city  to 
a  very  small  congregation.  Emtor. 
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L'ENVOI. 

With  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  "Memorial  History  of  the  City  of 
New- York,"  the  Editor  desires  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  many  persons  who 
have  in  various  ways  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  First,  to  Bishop 
Potter,  the  Rev.  Dra.  De  Costa,  Dix,  Isaacs,  and  Vermilye ;  to  Messrs.  Conway,  Fernow, 
Fowler,  Gerard,  Lawrence,  Saunders,  Stevens,  and  Stone;  to  Dr.  Shrady,  Professor 
Johnston,  Generals  Clark  and  Rodenbough,  Colonel  Langdon,  and  the  other  well-known 
contributors-,  the  Editor  is  particularly  indebted.  Two  expected  contributors  to  the 
Memorial  History,  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  and  Mr.  George  Pellew,  died  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  before  completing  their  promised  chapters.  To  his  efficient 
office  assistants,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt  and  his  successor,  Mr.  "Walter  S.  Wilson; 
and  to  the  artists  Bonwill,  Daecke,  Reich,  and  Warren,  who  aided  him  in  illustrating 
the  four  volumes,  he  desires  to  return  his  thanks.  To  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  each 
anticipated  contributing  chapters  to  the  work,  and  who,  being  prevented  by  illness  or 
engagements,  placed  useful  data  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor,— as  did  also  Robert 
Lenox  Belknap,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  John  R.  Haines,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  Francis  S.  Longworth,  George  McCulloch  Miller,  Rev.  Drs.  Talbot  W.  Cham- 
bers and  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Admiral  Samuel  R.  Franklin,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  many  others, — his  thanks  are  also  due.  To  the  librarians  of  the  Astor,  Colum- 
bia College,  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  New-York  Historical  Society, 
Lenox,  Mercantile,  and  New-York  Society  libraries,  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  various 
courtesies;  and  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Gratz  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  S.  Dreer,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  tracings  from  their  unrivaled  collections  of  American  autographs.  To 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Duprat  &  Co.,  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  Tiffany  &  Co. 
thanks  are  returned  for  the  use  of  valuable  illustrations;  to  James  S.  Bradley,  Jr., 
for  an  ancient  document;  to  Mrs.  Georgiana  Cole,  for  the  loan  of  the  manuscript  "A 
Song  of  the  Union,"  by  her  father,  Geovge  P.  Morris;  to  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  for  the 
use  of  her  complete  collection  of  autographs  of  the  mayors  of  New- York;  to  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  for  photographs  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Temple;  to  Bauman 
L.  Belden,  for  a  rare  Washington  print ;  to  General  Charles  W.  Darling,  for  miniatures 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington;  to  Colonel  George  L.  Gillespie,  U.  S.  A.,  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  David  Gardiner,  for  valuable  illustrations ;  to  Clarence  W.  Bowen, 
for  the  use  of  several  portraits ;  to  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard,  for  the  loan  of  his  New- York 
illustrations;  to  George  G.  De  Witt,  for  ancient  engravings;  to  Clermont  Livingston,  for 
family  portraits;  to  General  Egbert  L.  Viele,  for  the  use  of  his  admirable  map  of  Man- 
hattan Island;  to  John  Austin  Stevens,  for  three  valuable  portraits;  to  Thomas  J. 
McKee  for  playbills  and  portraits  to  illustrate  the  chapter  on  Theaters ;  to  Franklin 
Bartlett  and  J.  V.  Olcott,  for  views  of  the  Union  and  Colonial  Clubs;  to  General  De 
Peyster,  for  various  family  memorials ;  also  to  the  Earl  of  Darnley  and  Earl  Stanhope 
the  Editor  is  indebted  for  aid  in  illustrating  his  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  many  per- 
sons already  mentioned  elsewhere  throughout  the  Memorial  History,  who  contributed 
porteiits,  views,  documents,  and  autographs  to  illustrate  the  work,  the  Editor  returns 
his  grateful  thanks  to  scores  of  others,  who  have  in  many  ways  assisted  him  in  making 
the  work  worthy  of  the  poet's  invitation: 

"  I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. " 

New-York,  April,  1S93. 
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Algonquins,  the,  I. 

IV.  297. 
Alipuonck,  I.  48. 
Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  II.  98. 
Aljio,  Albert,  II.  317. 
Alftmaar,  1.  159,  159w. 
Allaire,  Alexander,  II.  204. 
Allaire  family,  toe,  IV.  379. 
Allaire,  Lewis,  II.  204;  IV.  G47. 
Allard,  Francois,  I.  306. 
Allefonsce,  Jean,  I.  23,  24. 
Alleghany  Hiver,  II.  330. 
Allen,  Benjamin,  II.  317. 
Allen,  Oen.  Ethan,  IV.  Hi. 
Allen,  Horace,  in.  490. 
Allen,  Horatio,  IH.  436. 
Allen,  Jacob,  II.  317. 
Allen,  John,  IV.  73,  74, 116. 
Allen,  Stephen,  III.  306,  378,  398. 
Allen,  Thomas,  II.  204;  III.  161. 
Allen,  William,  of  Pern.,  II.  342, 

571 ;  IV.  460. 

Allen,  Co!  W.  A.,  in.  517. 
Allen,  Col.  W.  H.,  III.  515. 
Allen,  Lieut.  W.  EL,  III.  266. 
Allen,  Dr.  William  H.,  IV.  446. 
Allenstown,  II.  162. 
Allerton,  Isaac,  I.  207,  231,  262,  366. 
Allertou'a  building,  I.  3611. 
Alley,  Saul,  III.  398. 
"Alliance,"  the.  III.  243. 
Allibone,  Dr.  S.  AustiD,  IV.  94. 
Allicocke,  Joseph,  II.  368, 371,  446 ; 
IV.  SWn,  535. 

"Alligator,"  L\  IV.  541. 
Allinsr,  Abraham,  II,  317. 
Alllner,  John,  II.  317. 
Allison,  Koburt,  II.  204. 
Allison,  Thomas,  II.  204. 
Allison,  Col.  William,  IV.  293. 
Allston,  Washington,  II.  231 ;  HI. 

408 ;  IV.  368. 
Ally n,  Adam,  IV.  464. 

Allyn,  John,  L  410. 

Almanacs,  of  1686, 1. 574 ;  first  com- 
piled in  New-York,  I.  681 ;  pub- 
lished by  Bradford,  1.574, 679, 581, 

591,  592,  594,  596,  597,  601,  602. 
Almshouse,  III.  118 ;  IV.  409, 470n. 
Alner,  Col.  James,  IV.  276. 
Alsop,  Mr«.  (actresst,  IV.  478. 
Alsop,  Jobn,  II.  406,  434,  ,0" 
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49,  132,  133;  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
Bible  Society,  III.  13, 


American  Chemical  Society,  IV. 
437. 

"American  Citizen,"  the,  IIL  192, 

196  ;  IV.  139. 
American  Doctrine  Concerning 

Salaries,  II.  409n. 
American  Dramatic  Club,  IV.  251. 
American  Ethnological  Society, 

IV.  437. 

American  Fine  Arte  Society,  IV. 

American  Geographical  Society, 

III,  443;  IV.  110,  437. 
American  Hotel,  III.  364,  369. 

Huguenot  Society,  IV. 


Anderson,  Henry  J.,  IV.  644. 
Anderson,  Jacob,  3X  317. 
Anderson,  Dr.  James,  1. 166. 
Anderson,  Rev.  James,  II.  149. 
Anderson,  James  E„  IV.  484,  486. 
Anderson,  Jo  eh  em,  II.  204. 
Anderson,  John,  II.  132,  317, 
Anderson,  Joseph,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Joseph,  Jr.,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Mary,  TV.  489, 491,  493. 
Anderson,  Nicholas,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Peter,  II.  204,  317. 
Anderson,  Gen.  Kobert,  III.  363, 

182,  483,  485;  IV.  50,  290. 
Anderson,  William,  II.  317. 
Anderson's  Zouaves,  III.  616. 
Andrada,  Earl  Don  Fernando, de, 


374,  3 


',  378. 


I,  440,  4 
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91, 151 ;  IV.  516,  517,  524,  526, 
535,  535)1,  536,  624.  » 
Alsop,  Joseph  W.,  IIL  487. 
Alsop,  Mary,  IV.  536. 
Alsop,  Richard,  IV.  524. 
Alsop,  Thomas,  IV.  547. 
Alsop,  Thomas,  Jr.,  IV.  547. 
Alsop  vs.  Wandell,  II.  579. 
Alsteyn,  Abraham,  Jr.,  II.  204. 
Alsteyn,  Johannes,  II.  204. 
Alsteyn,  Hanuauu  " 


Alva,  Duke  of,  I.  57, 
Alvary,  Ma*.  IV.  186. 
Amaur,  Daniel,  II.  317. 
Auiaur,  James,  II.  317. 
Amaur,  John,  1 1.  317. 
Am  aval,  Dipt.  ■ — ■,  IV.  573. 

Ainazouo,  the,  II.  446. 
Amberg  Theater,  IV.  496. 
Amboy,  II.  147,  161,  162,  307,  505. 

Amboyna,  I.  66. 
Ambrosiau  Library,  I.  2. 

1  Ambiiscitde,"  L\  in.  121, 122, 123. 

'America,"  the  (yacht), III.  424,425. 

'America's  "  Cup,  the,  III.  426. 

'America's  Messinger,"  I.  572, 674. 

'American,"  the,  IV.  143,  150. 
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IV.  363-306,  368. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  II. 
146,  227. 

American  Architectural  League, 

IV.  250,  251,  365,  366. 
American  Art  Association,  IV.  369. 
American  Art  Gallery,  III.  869. 
American  Art  Union,  IV.  104,  364. 
American  Association    for  the 

Advancement  of  Science,  IV. 

4-22. 


American  Institute,  III.  468 ;  IV. 

110,  435,  437. 
American  Jockey  Club,  IV.  268. 
"  American  Magazine,"  the,  III.  28. 
"  American  Monthly  Magazine," 

the,  IV.  163. 
American  Museum,  III.  76. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, IV.  613-617. 
American  Musical  Institute,  IV. 
170. 

"American  Musical  Magazine," 

the,  IV.  167. 
American  Nu  mismaticand  Archie- 

ologieal  Society,  IV.  no,  437. 
American  Philosophical  Society, 

II.  149,  219,  301 ;  IV.  413. 
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American  Society  of  Scene  Paint- 
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III.  415. 

American  Theater,  IV.  497. 
American  Tract  Society,  IV.  360. 
"American  Watchman,"  the,  IV, 
139. 

Amerioan  Water  Color  Society, 

IV.  352. 

"American  Weekly  Mercury,"  the, 

II.  161,  164. 
American  Yacht  Club,  IV.  258. 
American    Youth    and  Master 

Johnny,  the,  IIL  427. 
Americus  Club,  IV.  243. 
Americus  Engine  Company,  III. 

Amerman,  Albert,  II.  204. 
Amerman,  Direk,  II.  204,  317. 
Amerman,  John,  IL  317. 
Aincrsfoort,  I.  246  ;  IV.  10. 

Ames,  Joseph.  IV.  346,  368. 


. ;  ni.  3 


;  IV. 


333,  3..,  _ 

332,  514. 
Amiel,  John,  II.  466. 
"Amitv,"the,  I.  519. 
Amotlio,  IV.  179, 180. 
Amory,  John,  IV.  547. 
Awstel,  I.  ail. 

Amsterdam,  I.  55,  67,  69,  69w,  81, 

83,88,93,106,  110,117,  118,  120,  121, 
126, 138, 144,  222  ;  IV.  198,  387,  524. 
Anabaptists,  I.  215  ,  234,  235,  238, 
403 ;  IV.  191. 

Anaense  Beletje,  I.  452. 
Anchorage,  ground  of,  1647,  1.  296. 
Andalusia,  1. 1. 
Anderson,  Abraham,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  IV.  359-360. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Anthony,  III.  338. 
Anderson,  Edward,  II.  204,  317. 
Anderson,  Elias,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Col.  Finley,  IV.  295. 
Anderson,  George,  II.  317. 
Anderson,  Prof.  Henry  J.,  III.  357; 
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,  116. 


140,  2C._. 

Andrew,  John  (engraver),  rv.3£ 
Andrews,  William  Lorfng,  IV.  is 
Andries,  Francyrltje,  I.  448. 
Andries,  Luke,  I.  362. 
Andries,  Marriafje,  I.  448,  450. 
Andriesen,  Adrian,  I.  338.  340. 
Andriesen,  Andrew,  I.  306. 
Andriesen,  Luke,  I.  306,  338,  3f 


Andriesen,  Paulus,  I.  340. 

Andriezen,  Peter,  I.  306. 

Andros,  Lady,  I.  388,  394. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  ordered  to 
seize  the  estate  of  Lovelace,  I. 
358 ;  a  man  of  ability,  integrity, 
and  despotic  disposition,  363, 392, 
393,  395, 396 ;  hie  hirth  and  early 
life,  363-364;  arrived  at  New- 
York,  364,  365,  605;  gave  the 

Dutch  the  same  privileges  all 
English  subjects  had,  364;  con- 
firmed all  acts  of  former  gover- 
nors, 364;  the  instructions  to,  367; 
his  mayors,  368,  368m;  the  New 
Englanders'  influence  against, 
368 ;  the  people  petitioned  for  a 
Represent  a  Ave  Assembly,  368; 
advised  the  king  to  grant  it,  369; 
the  people  prayed  to  be  exempt 
from  an  unconditional  oath  of 
allegiance,  369-370 ;  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  to  annex  Connec- 
ticut, 370-371;  tried  Capt.  Man- 
ning, 371-372;  called  upon  to 
settle  a  doctrinal  dispute,  372- 
373;  accused  of  tyranny,  373-374, 
373ji  ;  gave  hia  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  374-376,  377 ; 
hia  policy  of  conciliating  the 
Dutch  citizens,  375»i;  improved 
the  harbor,  376;  note  from  his 
diary,  377;  attended  to  commer- 
cial interests,  378  ;  sought  to 
increase  the  revenue,  378-379; 
sought  to  prevent  evils  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  liquor,  379-381 ; 
Duke  of  York  complained  of 
small  returns,  384,  3S4h;  saw  the 
importance  of  securing  the  In- 
dian trade,  384-385 ;  set  out  for 
the  Iroquois  country,  386 ;  at 
Utica,  3S6,  386n ;  successful  con- 
ference with  the  Indians,  386-387, 
388,397;  retelvedthenamo  of  Cor- 
laer,  387 ;  organized  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs, 
387;  an  element  of  his  greatness, 
387-388;  visited  England,  388; 
gave  to  the  king  a  far-sighti'd 
report,  388 ;  his  wise  suggestions 
ignored,  389 ;  knighted,  389 ;  re- 
turned to  New-York,  389;  or- 
dered to  Increase  the  revenue, 
389;  all  vessels  to  enter  the  New- 
York  custom-house,  389;  colli- 
sion with  Carteret  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 389-392;  his  enemies  held 
the earof the kiug,393;  recalled, 
393;  completely  vindicated,  393- 
394;  the  colony  in  confusion, 
394 ;  appointed  Viceroy  of  New- 
Yorkand  New  England, 394;  his 
visits  merely  occasional,  394;  his 
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Albemarle,  Duke  of,  333 ;  An- 
drei, Bir  Edmund,  363,  390; 
Anne,  356 ;  Baxter,  George,  268 ; 
Bayard,  Nicholas,  360;  Beek- 
man.  Dr.  Gerardus,  373 ;  Beek- 
man,  William,  310;  Berkeley, 
Lord  John,  320 ;  Bogardus,  Rev. 
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Brown,  Duncan,  II.  318. 
Brown,  George  H.,  IV.  615. 
Broke,  Sir  Philip  B.  V.,  III.  244,   Brown,  Gen.  Harvey,  III.  503, 504, 

270,  292.  506;  IV.  50,  51. 

Bronck,  Jonasft.  203,  225,  231.  Brown,  Helen  D.,  IV.  262. 

Bronson,  Frederick,  III.  487.  Brown,  Henry  K .,  IV.  210,  211, 855. 

Branson,  Greene  C,  III.  384, 480,   Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  III.  259,  263, 

487,  490.  268,  278,  283,  307. 

Bronson,  Isaac,  III.  298.  Brown,  James,  II.  205,  318;  III. 

Bronx  Park,  IV.  559,  560.  347,  436 ;  IV.  441,  451. 

Bronx  River,  I.  47,  203, 208,  225 ;  II.    Brown,  James  S.,  TV.  484. 

521 ;  III.  344,  394,  397,  399.  Brown,  John,  III.  471,  473  ;  IV.  557. 

Brooke,  Chidley.  1. 484, 487, 490, 512,  Brown,  John,  of  Flushing,  I.  397. 

513,  518:  II.  9, 10,  11,  12, 15,  17, 18,  Brown,  John,  of  N.  Y.,  II.  318. 

19,  23,  27,  204.  Brown,  John  Carter,  IV.  90. 

Brooke,  Gnstn.vus  V.,  IV.  486.  Brown,  Mrs.  John  Crosby,  IV.  367. 

Brookiiaven,  L.  L,  I.  321, 328.  Brown,  John  G.,  IV.  340,  348. 

"  Brooklyn,"  the,  III.  433.  Brawn,  John  Nicholas,  II.  559, 

Brooklyn,  I.  145,  205,  246,  287;  II.  Brown,  Josias,  I.  481. 

457,  554;  III.  403,  448,454,608,574;  Brawn,  Lewis  B.,  III.  526. 

IV.  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7, 10, 11, 12,  is,  Brown,  Mary,  II.  175. 

14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  Brawn,  Noah,  III.  256,  427. 

25,  2(1,  42,  184,214,228,231,280,291,  Brown,  Samuel,  II.  204,  318. 

355,  401,  434,  561,  562,  565,  609,  570,  Brown,  Samuel  (butcher),  II.  318. 

602,  004,  621.  Brown,  Saul,  I.  422. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  IV.  Brown,  Stewart,  nr.  43C>,  487. 

181.  Brown,  Mrs.  Stewart,  III.  494. 

Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Fair,  Brown,  Thomas,  II.  205,  318. 

IV.  24.  Brown,  Thomas,  of  Flushing,  i. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  II.  188 :  III.  571- 

5T4;  IV.  291. 
Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  IV.  '. 


_B,  24. 

"Brooklyn  Hall  Super-Extra  Ga-  Bi 

zctte,"IV.  8, 10. 
Brooklyn  Heights,  IV.  2. 
Brookman,  Thomas,  II.  318. 
Brooks,  Governor.  II.  540. 
Brooks  Brothers,  the,  IIT.  455. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Charles,  IV.  432. 
Brooks,  Erastus,  III.  487;  IV.  166, 

Brooks,  James,  III.  432 ;  IV.  156, 


Brown,  William,  IL  318. 

l,  William,  Jr.,  II.  205. 
l,  William  Burnet,  II.  175. 
l,  William  H.,  III.  427. 
Browne,  Daniel  (Quaker),  IIL  52. 
Browne,  Johu,  II.  204. 
Browne,  Dr.  John,  II.  164. 
Browne,  Robert,  m.  66,  78,  151. 
Browuell,  ,  IV.  593. 

Browuell,  Rev.  Thomas  C,  IV. 

698,  599. 
Browning,  Robert,  IV.  128. 
Bi-owniohD,  William,  II.  318. 
Brownlee,  Rev.  William  C,  IV.649. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Archibald,  IV.  395,  411. 
Bruce,  Charles  L.,  ill,  440. 
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Buttre,  John  C,  TV.  358. 
Eutz,  Opt.,  I.  80,  Sin. 
Buy,  Lieut. -Col.  dtt,  II.  552. 
Buyell,  William,  I.  451. 
Buys,  John  Cornelisen,  I,  305. 
Buys,  Peter  Jacobson,  I.  305. 
"Buzzard,"  the,  IV.  573. 
Buzzard's  Bay,  I.  ins ;  II.  39. 
Byerly,  Thomas,  II.  132. 
Bylvelt,  Peter,  1. 15*.  163, 164. 
Byug,  Admiral,  II.  288,  280,  331. 
Eyrain  River,  I.  411. 
Bvme,  Andrew,  IV.  (142. 
Byron,  Opt.,  III.  2*5. 
Byron,  Lord,  II.  93,  94,  lis. 
Byron,  Lady,  II.  113. 
Byron,  Ada,  II.  113. 
Byron,  Col.  J.  J.,  III.  515. 
Bysliop,  John,  II.  318. 
Byvauck,  Anthony,  II.  204,  318. 
Byvauck,  Evert,  II.  205,  318. 
Byvanclt,  Evert,  Jr.,  IV.  547. 
Byvantlc,  John,  II.  205,  318;  I' 

547. 
Byv 


Campbell  family,  III.  380. 
Campbell,  James,  II.  205,  318. 
Campbell,  Janet,  III.  381 1. 
Campbell,  John  (historian! >  H- 
463. 

Campbell,  John,  of  Boston,  III. 

Campbell,  John  D.,  III.  429. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  E.,  III.  494. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  William  P., III.  522. 
Campbell,  William  W.,  IV.  144. 
Camper,  IV.  409. 

Canada,  I.  11,  23,  27,  132,  142,  176, 
3211,  332,  400,  415,  423,  424,  454,  494  ; 
II.  CO,  67,  11G,  117, 118, 119, 137, 141, 
271,  333,  335,  338,  339,  340,  384,  407, 


;  III.  S 


7,  258, 


280,  282 ;  IV.  313,  314,  324,  331, 
376,  377,  506,  509,  514,  540,  637. 

"Canada."  the,  III.  423;  IV.  573. 

Canada  Southern  Railroad,  III. 
5G5.  * 

Canadian  Club,  IV.  257. 
Canadian  Indiana,  IV.  371. 
Ouajoharie  Indians,  II.  421. 
Canal  in  Broad  street,  I.  220,  365; 


Carew,  Major,  IV.  469. 
Carey,  Mrs.  W.  K,  III.  494. 
Cartril,  James,  II.  319. 
Carlbbee  Islands,  I.  255. 
Caricaturist  a,  IV.  362. 
Carleton  Club,  IV.  243. 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  I.  142, 142n, 
143, 144. 

Carleton,  Gen.  Sir  Gtly,  II.  384, 
S42,  554,  660,  562,  672,  573,  574 ;  III. 

Carleton  street,  I.  52. 
Carleton,  William,  IV.  246. 
Carli  Correspondence,  the,  I.  9. 
Carlilc,  Capt.  J.,  I.  26,20ii. 
Carlile,  William,  II.  319. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  II.  5i 

527. 


39;  IV. 


Cabo  Bajo,  I.  25. 
Obo  de  Arenas,  I.  19,  21,  25. 
Obo  de  Basos,  I.  21,  22,  25,  29. 
Obo  de  los  Arenas,  I.  21. 
Cabo  de  Olimpo,  I.  13. 
Obo  de  Ban  Gormnno,  1. 16. 
Cabo  do  Sanct  Joliau,  T.  21. 
Obo  de  St.  Marie,  1. 16,  25. 
Cabo  de  Santiago,  I.  21. 
CubOts,  tllQ,  I.  9",  29,  103, 604. 
Cabot,  Jolln,  I.  3,  7, 122. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  I.  6,  7,  16, 20,  109, 
110. 

"  Cadmus,"  the.  III.  309,  311,  313. 
Cadugen,  Martin,  III.  319. 
Odwallader,  Col.,  II.  524. 
Odwallader,  John,  III.  102. 
Odwallader,  John  Lambert,  IV. 

Odwallader,  Lambert,  III.  102. 
Cadwallader,  Dr.  Thomas,  IV.  392. 
Cafe  Fraucais,  III.  360. 
Cafe"  de  Mille  Colonlies,  ITT.  360. 
Cafe'  des  Milles  Colonnes,  IV.  175. 
Caffy,  Richard,  II.  313. 
Cahohatatea  liiver,  I.  217. 
Caiue,  Augustus,  IV.  220. 
Caines,  George,  in.  617. 
Gilder,  George,  IV.  450. 
Caldwell,  Jacob,  III.  456. 
Caldwell,  Admiral  William,  II.  5. 
"  Caledonia,"  the,  III.  259. 
Calendar,  names  from,  show  the 

dates  of  discovery,  1. 19 ;  the  old 

and  new,  II.  191. 
Calf,  Jacob,  I.  305. 
Calhoun,  Dr.  Alexander,  II.  274. 
Calhoun,  JohuC,  III.  231,  233,  407, 

589;  IV.  145,  153,  160. 
California,  III.  410,  443,  470. 
California  Gold  Fever.  III.  421. 
Calloe,  Stephen,  II.  319. 
Calumet  Club,  IV.  238. 
Calvary  Church,  III.  202. 
Calve,  Mile.,  IV.  175. 

Calvinists  ia  Holland.  I.  74,  74n. 
Ombreling,  Churchill.  III.  047. 
(  ;imbrelmg,  Stephen,  III.  271. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  r.  321. 
Camden,  H.  C,  II.  547. 

Camden,  Lord,  I.  576. 
Camera  Club,  IV.  250. 
Omera-ohseura  microscope,  II. 
4111. 

Cameriai  Highlanders  (Infautryl, 

Cameron'Rifles  (Infantry), III.  616. 
Cameron  Rifle  Highlanders  (In- 

liiutvy),  III.  517. 
Cimierou,  Simon,  III.  505. 
Camoens,  I.  no. 
Caiupaniiii,  IV.  183,  184,  1S6. 
Campbell,  Allan,  III.  565. 
Campbell,  Archibald,  II.  205,  319. 
Campbell,  David,  of  Neiv-York, 

II.  553, 

Campbell,  Douglas,  III.  383. 


Canal  street,  III.  203,  204;  IV.  551, 
552. 

Canals,  III.  185,  188,  209,  233,  303, 
318,  651. 

Canary  Islands,  I.  1,  9,  84,  167,  326. 
Canawagha  Indians,  II.  384. 
Onby,  Gen.  Edward  R.  8.,  III.  506. 
Canby,  James,  II.  318. 
Cauda,  Charles,  III.  361. 

Cauda,  Charles  J.,  III.  52S,  565. 
Cauda  Monument,  HI.  361. 
Ondidus,  William,  IV.  184. 
Cane  presented  to  Lafayette,  IV. 
31. 

Canning,  George,  III.  233,  249. 
Cannon,  Andrew,  IV.  647. 
Cannon,  Arnold,  II.  318. 
Cannon,  Elizabeth  Jans,  I,  449. 
Cannon,  John,  II.  319. 
Cannon,  L.  G.  B.,  III.  487;  IV.  295. 
Cannon,  Peter,  II.  205. 
Canoeists'  Club,  IV.  250. 
Canoes,  1. 11, 13, 10,  201;. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  II. 

265 ;  IV.  191. 
Canterbury,  Bishop  of.  III.  49. 
Cape  Breton,  I.  7, 15,  20, 26. 
Cape  Cod,  I.  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29, 
*30,  31,  113,  125,  105,  234. 

Cape  Cod  Shoals,  1. 15. 
Cape  Cornelius,  1. 134. 
Capo  de  Arenas,  1. 19. 
Cape  de  Bacealaos,  I.  29. 
Cape  Fear,  I.  30. 
Cape  Francois,  IV.  513. 
Cape  Hatt eras,  called  Cape  "Olim- 
po," 1. 15. 
Cape  Hiuloepen,  1. 134. 
OpeMalabar,  I.  26. 
Cape  May,  1. 134,  135. 
Cape  of  Florida,  1. 15. 17,  25. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I.  1,  64,  65, 94. 


Carlton,  ,  IV.  S73. 

Carman,  David,  II.  318. 
Carmar,  Abraham,  1. 362. 
Carmer,  Henry,  II.  319. 
Carmer,  Nicholas,  III.  151,  152; 

IV.  88,  548. 
Carmichacl,  William,  III.  90. 
Carnarsee  Indians,  I.  44,  200,  200, 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  IV.  187. 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  IV.  187. 
Ornes,  John,  IV.  548. 
Carnoeban,  Dr.  John  Murray,  IV. 

406. 

"  Car  of  Neptune,"  the,  III.  196. 
Carolinas,  the,  I.  12,  154;  II.  407; 

IV.  303,  311. 
Caroline,  Queen,  II.  244. 
Carolus  guilders,  IV.  298,  301. 
Carolus,  William,  II.  318. 
Carpenter  and  Bishop,  III.  426. 
Carpenter,  Capt  ,  II.  510. 
Carpenter,  Daniel,  III.  c 


461. 


IV. 


Capo  of  the  Shoals  <> 

Cod),  I.  24. 
Cape  Olimpo,  I  Is. 
Cape  Race,  I.  29. 

Cape  Razo,  1. 17. 
Cape  Saint  Elena,  I.  29. 
Cape  Santiago,  (same  as  Sandy 

Hook),  I.  21. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1. 1,  64. 

Cape.  John,  II.  556;  III.  303. 
Cape's  Tavern,  n.  556,  5( 
Capella,  Fiametta,  I.  8. 

Capellen,  ,  1,  52. 

Capital  punishineut,  1613 
•'  Capitan  Prat,"  IV.  573. 
Capita,  Mattliew,  I.  30.>. 
CaiJitulatioii  Articles,  I.  _  __ 
Cappaeiis,  Christina,  I-  450. 


Carpenter,  Nehemiah.  IV.  298. 
Carpenter,  Thomas,  III.  239. 
Carpenter's  Hall,  II.  441. 
Carr,  Mr.  (actor),  IV,  468. 
Carr,  Benjamin,  IV.  168. 
Carr,  Gen.  J.  B.,  IV.  295. 
Can-,  Capt.  John,  I.  311. 
Carr,  Sir  John,  I.  27. 
Carr,  Sir  Robert,  I.  311,  317,  329. 
Carr,  William,  II.  205. 
Orrecs,  Lewis,  II.  162. 
Carrel,  James,  II.  319. 
Carriages  of  1723,  II.  101. 
Or ri sail,  Andrew,  III.  487. 
Carroll,  Charles,  III.  102,  333. 
Can-Oil,  Rev.  John,  IV.  637,  638. 
Carstensen,  Claes,  I.  305. 
Carter-Brown,  Mrs.  John,  II.  146. 
Carter-Brown  Library,  I.  493»i. 

Carter,  Daniel,  II.  318. 

Orter,  James,  IT.  310. 
Carter,  James  G.,  IV.  610. 
Carter,  Laivsou,  IV.  597. 
Carter,  Robert,  III.  152  ;  IV.  360. 
Carter.  Samuel,  II.  318. 
Carteret,  Sir  George,  I.  320,  345, 

389,  389ii,  390,  392,  401. 
Carteret,  Gov.  Philip.  I.  320,  321, 
388,  389,  389m,  390,  391,  392,  393, 
605;  II.  578. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  1.  11,  20,  27;  IV. 

371. 

Cartography,  early  defective,  1. 22. 
Cartwi'ight,  Col.  George,  1. 310, 311, 

317,  329. 
Carver,  Nathan,  III.  622. 
Cary,  Alice,  IV.  260. 

III.  27.    Cary,  Anna  Louise,  IV.  182, 183, 184. 
Cary,  Henry,  III.  347. 
Cary,  Isaac,  III.  201. 
.  223.       "Carysfort,"the,  II.  516. 
Casli,  Mr.,  IV.  458. 
~    "         John  W.,  IV.  350,  358)1, 


541. 


Capsii 
Captaincies.  1. 169. 
Cariulori -Allen.  Mme.,  IV.  174,  l*i 
Cardcu,  Capt.  John  B„  III.  249. 
Ordozu,  Albert,  III.  543,  559,  560 
CaiilweJ.II.  03. 
Carelsen,  Joost,  I.  340,  151. 


359. 

Casino,  IV.  186,  494. 

Cass,  Col.  Lewis,  III.  2f>7. 
Cassilis,  Earl  of,  II.  37:1,  472. 
Cassiltowne,  Manor  of,  I.  435. 
Cast,  Jean,  II.  no. 
Castile,  I.  511 
Casting,  Gideon,  II.  318. 
"  Castle,"  the,  I.  364. 
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Chinaware  not  common,  1723,  H. 

Chinese  inventors  of  paper  cur- 
rency, IV.  313. 
Chippendale,  W.,  IV.  182,  487. 
Chippewa,  HI.  278,  279,  280,  283, 

Choa'te,  Joseph  H.,  III.  509,  556; 

IV.  214,  452,  013. 
Clioiseul,  II.  389. 

Cholera,  III.  3.12,  430,  435,  530-531, 

608,  662  ;  IV.  402. 
Cliollwell,  John,  IV.  546. 
Cholwell,  John,  II.  90,  205. 
Chopper,  Cornelius,  I.  302. 
Choral  Society,  IV.  169. 
Christ  Church,  III.  172,  372 ;  IV. 

628,  ««,<"" 


*'  Christian  Intelligencer,"  the, 
IV.  158. 

•'  Christian  Union,"  the,  IV.  158. 
Christians,  Antie,  I.  502,  578,  587, 
593. 

Christinas,  Charles,  III.  487. 
"  Chronicle,"  the,  IV.  137. 
Chrystie,  Lieut. -Col.  John,  III. 
259. 

Chrystler's  Field,  III.  268. 

Church  Club,  IV.  255. 

Church,  tlrst,  in  New- York,  I.  189, 


446. 

Church  of  England,  I-  337,  492,  493, 
499,  500,  501,  511 ;  II.  423,  577,  578, 
581,  ft82,  621;  III.  356;  IV.  190, 
191,  193,  194, 1B7,  198,  199,  200,  3J5, 
377,  388,  591,  620,  621,  622. 

Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 


Church  of  the  Ascension,  III.  429 ; 
IV.  352. 

Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  IV. 

352. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 

III.  439 ;  IV.  033. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 

IV.  633. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  III.  406. 
Church  of   the  Most  Holy  Be- 


lli. 530. 

Clitirch  of  the  Transfiguration, 
IV.  632,  642. 

Church,  Philip,  III.  416. 

Church,  State,  Established,  I.  499. 

Church  Street,  III.  456. 

Church,  Col.  W.  C,  IV.  295. 

Churnbusco,  III.  410. 

Clbber,  Colley,  IV.  459,  467. 

Ciceri  (artist),  IV.  470. 

Cincinnati  Society,  the,  III.  17,  46, 
03,  64,  65,  70,  76,  131,  135,  142, 163, 
164,  239,  247,  261,  350;  IV.  60,  88. 

Cingcl,  the,  I.  338. 

Cinti-Damorcan,  Mme.,  IV.  176. 
Cioffi,  IV.  173. 

Circus,  IV.  477,  479,  480i(,  485. 

Circus  in  3771 ;  TI.  461. 

Cisco,  John  J.,  III.  490 ;  IV.  451. 

Cities,  the  Seven,  1. 1,  3. 

Citizen  Boinpard,  III.  122,  123. 

Citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  1657, 
I.  305-306. 

Citizenship,  Great,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Small,  disappeared,  I. 
351 ;  the  Dutch  test  of,  402. 

City  Arrns  (tavern),  II.  300,  357,360, 
386,  410,  461,  475,  550. 

City  Bank,  the,  III.  71,  347. 

Citv  Club,  IV.  236.  243,  253. 

City  Hall  (Stiidt  Huys.  Built  1642, 
on  Coeuties  Slip),  I.  323,  279,  280, 
282  ,  2S1,  295,  296,  303.  366, 367. 394?i, 
401,  402,  604,  605 ;  II.  42,  247 ;  IV. 
266,  576,  577,  584,  592.  (Built  1699- 
1700  on  Wall  Street),  II.  42,  57, 


100,105,106. 186,  187,  194,  222,  28T, 
288,  355,  375,  438,  140,  441,  448,  498, 
499,  533,  540,  601,  60S,  016;  III.  11, 
26,  46,  72,  75,  117.  118,  125;  IV.  273, 
355,  366,  538.  (Built  1803-1811,  in 
City  Hall  Park),  ni.  174,  179, 
200,  207,  236,  246, 247,  267,  277H,  312, 
313,  314,  315,  326,  327,  342  ,  343  ,  404, 
405,  448,  466,  471,  473,  662;  IV.  Ill, 
112,  211,  278,  437. 
,  City  Hall  of  Amsterdam,  I.  84,  455. 
City  Hall  Park,  I.  52, 190,  366,  375 ; 

II.  162,  165,  186,  23S,  347,  448,  501 ; 

III.  125,  202,  284,  323,  367,  404,  405, 
520,  694,  606;  IV.  5(5(1,  581. 

City  Hotel,  II.  251,  300;  III  136,251, 
295,  302,  314.  315,  310,  326,  355,  367, 
369,  372;  IV.  71,  76,  169,  174. 

City  Library,  11.194,  195,  231,  232, 
631 ;  IV.  10i>,  111. 

"Citv  Register,"  the,  IV.  534-535. 

City  Tavern,  I.  221,  224,  223,  296.  604; 
HI.  27,  200,  302 ;  IV.  469,  576,  584. 

Citv  Theater,  IV.  478-479. 

Civil  Service  Chili,  IV.  253. 
Claascn,  Martin,  I.  340. 
Claassen,  Andrew.  I.  340. 
Cliiassen,  Col.  P.  J.,  III.  517. 
Claerhout,  Walr;iven,  I.  339. 
Claes,  Aeltje,  I.  410. 
Claes,  Annetje,  J.  452. 
Claes  T 


Clasen,  Andrew,  I.  306,  447. 
Clasen,  Dirck,  I.  306, 362. 
Clasen,  Sybout,  I.  306,  339. 
Clason,  Isaac,  III.  150,  151,  235. 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  I.  167, 2: 

238,  239,  373,  474,  535  ;  II.  27  ;  I 

13,  14. 
Claudia,  I.  30. 
Claus,  Clements,  IV.  1ST. 
Clavear,  Capt.  Adrian,  II.  71. 
Claxton,  Kate,  IV.  490. 

Clay,  Henry,  III.  231,  233,  237,  3' 
372,  379,  409,  589 ;  IV.  145, 159,  2i 
Clayton,  Sir  John,  II.  98. 
Clazen,  Francis,  I.  340. 
Oazen,  Immitje,  I.  340. 
Clearing  House  Association,  I: 


,11.50 


II.  ] 


Claes,  Sibout, 
Claes,  Sophia,  I.  448. 
Claes,  Tryntje,  1. 447. 
Claes,  Willeuitje,  I.  448. 
Cliiccn,  Frans,  I.  340,  449. 
Clnesen,  Sybout,  I.  295. 
Claessen,  Hans,  I.  128. 
Claessen,  Jacob,  I.  305. 
Claessen,  William,  I.  306. 
Clafflin,  Arthur  B.,  IV.  452. 
Claftin,  n.  B.,  III.  487. 
Claflin,  John,  IV.  452. 
Claxgett,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  IV. 

Clapj  John,  I.  581,  596. 

Clapham,  George.  II.  318. 
Claremout  Park,  IV.  559. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  II.  548. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  I.  322,  340,  341; 

II.  55,  130,  135,  248,  577. 
Clark  (artist),  IV.  357. 
Clark,  Aaiw),  III.  377, 378. 
Clark,  Dr.  Alonzo,  IV.  403,  410. 
Slark,  George,  IV.  490. 
Clark,  Hugh,  II.  319. 
Clark,  John,  II.  319. 
Clark,  Lewis  Gay  lord,  III.  373, 394, 

429;  IV.  71,  75,  162. 
Clark,  Rev-  Orin,  IV.  598. 
Clark,  Thomas  B.,  IV.  369, 
Clark,  Willis  Gaylord,  III.  302;  IV. 

162. 

Clarke,  Col.  A.  J.,  IV.  295. 

Clarke,  Andrew,  IV.  592. 

Clarke,  Clement  Cooke,  II,  415. 

Clarke  (Sec.  and  Treasurer),  II.  140, 
148,  153,  160,  163,  104  ,  214,  225,  246, 
247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  256, 
257,  258,  260. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  George,  II.  160. 
Clarke,  Lieut.-Gov.  George,  II. 

295,  305,  341 ;  IV.  271,  310,  321,  323, 

326,  593. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Josiah,  I.  428. 
Clarke,  Josias,  IV.  191. 
Clarke,  McDonald,  IV.  74. 
Clarke,  Richard  H.,  IV.  644. 
Clarke,  Robert,  II.  205. 
Clarke,  Thomas,  I.  494,  500,  504; 

II.  166,  205,  318;  IV.  546. 
Clarke,  William,  II.  319. 
Clarke's,  IV.  253. 

Clurltson,  David,  II.  205,  319,  481 ; 
IV.  114  ,  547. 

Clarkson.  Elizabeth,  III.  151. 
Clarkson  fiimily,  IV.  523. 
Clarkson,  Col.  Floyd,  IV.  295. 
Clarkson,  Levin ns,  IV.  526,  548. 

Clarkson,  Matthew,  II.  205,  248, 

318;  IV.  547. 
Clarkson,  Gen.  Matthew,  III.  144, 


445. 

Cleaveland,  Brig.-Gen. 

Cleaveland,  Col.  ,  II.  530. 

Clem,  Hugh  Barentsen,  I.  339. 
Clements,  Moses,  II.  319. 
Clemiu,  John,  IV.  165. 
Clemm,  Virginia,  IV.  74. 
'Cleopatra,"the,IIL292;  IV. 


"Clermont,"  the,  III.  90,  187,  190, 
191,  192,  193,  195,  662. 
.Clermont  Manor  House,  III  191, 
192. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  (actor),  IV.  463. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  468. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  III.  n  — 
217,  549. 

Cleveland,  Orestes,  IV.  435. 

Clews,  Henry,  IV.  451. 

Clitton,  Josie,  IV.  481. 

Cliftoo,  S.  I.,  IV.  37. 

Clinton's  Bullet  Despatch,  II.  I 

Clinton,  Col.  Charles,  III.  343. 

Clinton  County,  III.  70. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  1. 319 ;  III.  19, 
167, 168,  175,  178, 199,  207,  21*,  I 
212,  237,  247,  266,  272,  277,  287, 


IV. 


1,  318,  3 


I,  320, 


322,  329,  331,  343,  390,  401,  661,  662  ; 
IV.  103,  105,  139,  143,  148,  151,  281, 
282,  610,  038,  639. 
Clinton,  Col.  DeWitt,  Jr.,  III.  397, 
398,  416. 

Clinton, Mrs. DeWitt,  III.  318,401. 

Clinton  family,  III.  ise. 

Clinton,  Admiral  George,  Royal 
Governor  of  the  Province,  ar- 
rived, II.  258 ;  his  administration 
a  unique  period  in  the  history  of 
the  province,  259-260;  early  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of,  260- 
261, 263 ;  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  lahored,  261 ;  made  a 
favorite  of  De  Lancev,  261,  265, 
267,  270;  powers  of  his  commis- 
sion, 261-262 ;  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly, 202 ;  meeting  of  new 
Assembly,  203-204;  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  problems  of  the 
province, 204 ;  prohibited  the  cus- 
toms officers  from  raising  duties 
on  captures  and  prizes,  264; 
trouble  with  De  Lancey,  265-266, 
278-280, 301 ;  put  trust  in  Colden, 
266 ;  desired  to  return  home,  267; 
trouble  with  the  printer,  269  ; 
controlled  the  council,  270 ;  at- 
tempted the  suspension  of  chief 
justices,  270-271 ;  his  schemes 
with  Governor  Shirley,  271-272  ; 
the  Assembly  refused  to  grant  a 
revenue  for  more  than  one  year, 
272-273;  hampered  for  money, 
273,278;  could  find  no  able  lawyer 
to  defend  his  cause,  274;  the 
homegoverninentpaidno  atten- 
tion to  his  complaints,  274;  the 
Rickctts  affair,  275-277  ;  letter  to 
the  crown  lawyers,  278  ;  disap- 
pointed in  not  controlling  tfie 
Assembly,  278-279  ;  appoiuted  a 
new  justice,  280 ;  he  antagonized 
the  Dutch  at  Albany,  280-281;  a 
new  element  among  his  oppo- 
nents, 281-282 ;  entertained  the 
Indian  chiefs  who  had  preserved 
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Colzium  House,  in.  286. 

Combs,  Capt.  George,  IV.  293. 

Coiiie"dic  Frangaise,  IV.  470. 

Cornell,  Thomas,  III.  537. 

"Cornet,"  tlie,  III.  422,  423. 

Conimena,  Egbert,  II.  319. 

Commerce,  tlio  inducement  to 
settle  Manhattan,  I.  153;  tends 
to  stimulate  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery, I.  227 ;  ill  New  Amster- 
dam, 1.  227 


III.  ] 


9,  179. 


Advl 


S,  319, 4 


Commercial  Club,  IV.  248. 
Commissariat  Loyal  Volunteers 

(Bi'itish|,  II.  542. 
Committee,  of  Correspondence,  II. 

343,  343,  355,  367»,  371,  372  ,  375, 


United  States,  III.  26, 
4S,~49,  61,  52,  55,  59,  63,  05,  67,  68, 
09,  70,  73,  104,  117,  118, 228, 229,  23(1, 
231,  234,  286,  310;  IV.  339. 
Congressional  Library,  IV.  106. 
Congressman,   first,  from  New- 
York,  III.  48. 
Coninck,Aldert,  I.  305,  339. 
Couinek,  Thonias,  I.  339. 
Cimklin,  Edmund,  II.  286. 
Conklili,  F.  A.,  III.  4S7,  514. 
Coilkliug,  Roscoe,  HI.  58W-5S9. 
Conna  light.,  Duke  ol,  III.  537. 
Connecticut,  T.  48, 154,231,  210,  311, 
%  316,  317,  329,  332,  336,  345, 


310,  31 
i30,  4L 


....  6,  410,  4 
470,471,  476,509m,  5' 


Coon,  David,  II.  318. 
Coon,  Samuel,  IV.  547. 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  IV.  402. 
Cooper,  Caleb,  II.  90,  205 ;  IV.  546. 
Cooper,  lidward,  III.  580;  IV.  446. 
Cooper,  Francis,  IV.  645. 
Cooper,  Rcar-Aeliuiral  George  H., 
IV.  571,  574. 


Cooper,  J.  Feuimore,  II.  629 ;  III. 
374,  414,  574;  IV.  66,  58,  61,  62,  63, 
75,  76,  77,  143, 144,  149,  160, 163,233. 

Cooper,  James,  &  Co.,  II.  169. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Myles,  IV.  199. 
Cooper,  Kcv.  Myles,  IV.  591.  fifla. 
Cooper,  Peter,  III.  462, 467, 4 


„  446,  4 


436,  437,  439,  449,  441,  442,  470; 
522,  535k;  of  Inspectors,  IV. 
;  of  One  Hundred,  II.  449,  ■ 


Cooper,  Mrs.  Peter,  III.  494. 
Cooper,  Priscilla,  IV.  481. 
Cooper,  Thomas,  III.  370. 
Cooper,  Thomas  A.,  IV.  353, 


471,  477,  485,  605;  of  Safety,  of 
1775,  II.  439,  493,  526,  549 ;  IV.  338, 
526,  536. 

Common,  the,  I.  190,295,300,375; 
II.  186. 

Common  lands,  1807,  III.  205. 
Common  law    "~ ~" — J 
duoetl 


j,  469,  470,    Connecticut  Indians,  ±.  209,  210,    CooperUnion,III.595;  IV. 434,446-- 


the  e 


Connecticut  Light  Horse,  II.  491. 
Connecticut.  Purchase,  1. 181, 182, 
Connecticut  River,  I.  125,  146,  178, 
182,  183,  185,  187,  194,  199,  200,  267, 


,  I.  536,  Connolly,  Rev.  Jolin,  IV.  639,  640, 


Common-School  Fund,  gerui  of, 

IV.  593-594. 
Com  in  oil-School  system,  III.  390, 

392;  IV.  594. 

Commonwealth  Club,  IV.  253. 
Common  weal  tu  Tiieatev,  IV.  477, 

Communipaw,  IV.  27. 
Coiumunipaw  Avenue,  IV.  20. 
Company  of  Distant  Lands,  I.  65. 
Company  of  Royal  Adventurers, 
IV.  503. 

Company's  Garden,  1. 190, 190». 
"  Compendium  Orbis,"  I.  352. 
Conistock,  Anthony,  III.  536,  537. 
Comstock,  George  F.,  IV.  206. 
Concanen,  Rev.  Richard  L.,  IV.638. 
"  Concept  octroy,"  the,  I.  88. 
Coneklin.  Milcuus,  II  319. 

"  Concord,"  the,  IV.  673. 

Concord,  battle  of,  II.  607. 

Concordia  Society,  IV.  169. 

Conduit,  Miss  (actress),  IV.  476. 

Cone,  Col.  R.  W.,  III.  516. 

Coney  Island,  I.  199,  215;  III.  511, 
005 ;  IV.  35. 

Coney  Island  Jockey  Club,  IV.  258. 

Coney  Island  Marsh,  II.  453. 

"Confederacy,"  the,  III.  90. 

Confederation  of  the  American 
Colonies  proposed,  1722,  II.  132. 

Confederation  of  American  States, 
II.  308. 

■'  Confiance,"  the,  III.  282. 

Confort,  Lieut. -Col.  F.,  III.  517. 

Congo,  Simon,  I.  223. 

Cougregationalists,  IV.  255. 

"  Congress,"  the,  III.  238,  249.  270. 

Congress,  Colonial,  o£  1690,  I.  476, 
477.  605;  II.  308. 

Congress,  Continental,  II.  355,  407, 
434,  444,  484,  487,  488,  480,  490,  496, 
497,  498,  500,  501,  502,  51)3,  505,  515, 
527,  550,  570,  608,018;  III.  9, 12, 27. 
311,  31,  32,  33,  34,  38,  48-49,  51,  54, 
87,  94,  103,  128,  187-188,  301  ;  IV. 
273,  337,  338,  340,  341,  342  ,  515,  521, 
523,  524,  529,  534)1,  536,  538,  542. 

Congress,  ficneral,  II.  437,  438,  441, 
442,  443. 

Congre  ~ 

Congress  of  Deputies,  II.  437. 
Congress,  Provincial,  II.  473,  474, 
479,  482,  484,  485,  486,  487,  4S7,  498, 
549,  608,  616;  III.  12;  IV.  20,  208, 
336,  337,  338,  339,  340, 467,  Sal!,  533. 
Congress.  Stamp  . 


373,  378,  4 


,  618, 6 


Conover,  Daniel  D.,  III.  457. 
Couroy,  Rev.  John,  IV.  640. 
••  Conscience  Whigs,"  III.  409. 
Conscription,  general.  III.  499-500. 
Cousistorv,  the  first,  1. 189. 
Constable,  James,  III.  151. 

Constable,  John,  II.  205  ;  III.  349. 
Constable,  William,  III.  66,  78,  161, 
152. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  IV.  350. 
Constant,  Joseph,  III.  166. 
"  Constant  Warwick,"  the,  I.  401. 
"  Constellation,"  the,  III.  243,  248 ; 
IV.  562. 

"Constitution,"  the,  III.  219,  230, 

243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  249,  252, 

253,  258,  277,  314,  340. 
"  Constitutional  Courant,"  IT.  353. 
Continental  army,  II.  485. 
Continental  bills,  IV.  337,  338-340, 

Continental  currency,  II.  609. 
"Continental  Magazine,"  IV.  164. 
Continued  Bill,  the,  I.  407. 
Convention  of  the  Representatives 

of  the  State  of  New- York,  II.  498. 
Convention,  Provincial,  IV.  337, 

340. 

Conway  (Secretary),  II.  348,  353, 
364,  365,  373,  377. 

Conway,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  IV.  476. 

Conway,  Moneui-e  D.,  "New-York 
as  the  Federal  Capital,  and  dur- 
ing Washington's  First  Term," 

III.  45-86. 

Conway,  Capt.  Richard,  III.  54. 
Conway,  William,  IV.  475. 
Cook,  Mr.,  IV.  593. 
Cook,  Abraham,  II.  319. 
Cook,  Clarence,  IV.  365)1. 
Cook,  Capt.  David,  III.  363. 
Cook,  Jnmes  George,  II.  319. 
Cooke,  Jay,  &  Co.,  III.  5S5. 
Cook.  Richard,  II.  205,  318,  346. 
Cook,  William,  II.  319. 

Cooke,  ,  of  Pennsylvania,  IV. 

133,  134. 

Cooke,  Clarence,  Til.  452. 

Cooke,  Dirck,  II.  205. 

Cooke,  George  Frederick,  III.  202; 

IV.  472  ,  473. 

Cooke,  Capt.  George  W.,  IV.  53. 
Cooke,  John,  I.  504. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  IV.  439. 
Cool,  Bareut  Jacobscn,  I.  306,  339. 
Cooler,  Francis.  II.  319. 
Cooley,  Jan,  I.  450. 


Coote,  Sir  Cttarles,  IT.  4. 
Cootc,  Richard,  I.  511,  E99,  600. 

Copeland.  W.  8.,  III.  553,  555. 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  U.  356; 
IV.  368.  517. 

ine  in  New  Jersey,  IV. 

Copper  token  of  New-York,  IV. 

309,  311,  312,  313,  314. 
Coquelin,  Constant,  TV.  494. 
Cora,  R.  de  la,  IV.  229. 
Corbet,  Abraham,  I.  441;  II.  90. 
Corby,  John,  II.  319. 
Coreliaugs,  the,  I.  44. 
Corcoran,  Col.  Michael,  III.  492, 

493,  512,  514. 
Cord warners'  Society,  II.  400. 
Coroe,  Joseph,  IV.  469. 
Corey,  Rev.  Sidney  A.,  IV.  117. 


"  I.  1 

ernor  of  New- York,  1. 3£ . 
of  name,  I.  387;  II.  156. 
Corlaer's  Hoeck,  I.  51,  52,  204,  205, 

206,  337;  II.  464,  516;  III.  335: 

IV.  21,  561. 
Corlaer's  Lake,  I.  387 n. 
Corlaer's  Plantation,  I.  5in. 
Corlies,  Benjamin,  III.  347. 
Com,  I.  510. 

Corn  bury,  Edward  Hyde,  Vis- 
count, not  trusted  with  the 
colonial  treasury,  II.  53,  70;  ap- 
pointed governor,  44,  56;  early 
history  of,  65-56;  his  secretary, 
66-57  ;  arrived  at  New- York,  57- 
89;  sides  with  the  auti-Leislerian 
party,  58;  favored  Bayard,  60; 
his  commission  confirmed  by 
the  queen,  61;  proclaimed  Anne 
as  queen,  61-62;  fled  to  Jamaica, 
62;  seized  the  propertv  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  62-63 ;  held 
a  conference  with  tlie  Indians  at 
Albany,  64-66;  planned  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  66;  the  plan 
possibly  suggested  by  others,  67, 
87,  180;  his  plan  not  indorsed, 
67 ;  appointed  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  67;  instructions  to,  67- 
68;  theeyesof  the  people  opened 
to  his  true  character,  68,  72 ;  in- 
duced to  sign  the  act  establish- 
ing a  free  grammar-school,  69; 
the  French  scare,  60-72;  misap- 
plied the  funds,  70;  colonial 
treasurer  appointed,  72-73 ;  in- 
creased political  excitement,  73- 
74;  refractory  Assembly,  74-75  ; 
impolitic  conduct  in  New- York, 
76-77  ;  death  of  his  wife,  77-78  ; 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  his 
character.  78« ;  bigoted,  78,  81, 
83;  imprisoned  two  Presbyterian 

Srcachers,  80-81;  frightened  by 
is  arbitrary  conduct,  81-82,  85 ; 
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Coxeter,  Bartholomew,  II.  319. 
Cozens,  Barue,  II.  205. 
Cozvns,  Grietje,  I.  451. 
Cozzeiis,  Abraham  31.,  nl.  128,429 ; 
IV.  369. 

Cozzens,  Frederick  ft'.,  IV.  116. 
Cozzens,  William  B.,  III.  380. 
"  Cradle  of  Liberty ."  the,  II.  475. 
Craeyen,  Jacob,  IV.  19. 
Craeyen,  Teunis,  IV.  19. 
Crasc  Jolm,  I.  604. 
Craig,  Capt.  Henry,  ill.  272. 
Cramer,  Mrs.  H.,  IV.  470. 
Crampton,  Dr.  Henry  E.,  IV.  450. 
Crane,  Isaac.  IV.  293. 
Crane,  Dr.  James,  III.  530. 
Crane,  Capt.  Joseph,  IV.  293. 
Crane,  Josiah,  II.  319.  ■ 
Crane,  William  H.,  IV.  489. 
Cranitz,  I.  101. 

Crannell,  Robert,  Jr..  II.  205. 
Crarv,  Lient.-Col.,  II.  519. 
Crary,  Peter,  III.  340. 
"     ,-cn,Mary,  I.  303. 


Cra 


r  Tin 


[.  303. 


■n.  Sir  Williai 
Crawford,  Patrick,  II.  205 ;  IV.  546. 
Crawford,  Thomas,  IV.  355,  368, 369. 
Crawford,  William  H.,  IV.  148. 
Crawlord,  William  Han-is,  III. 

230,  208. 
Crawley,  Jolm,  Jr.,  IV.  359. 
"Cravon,"  the,  IV.  305ii. 
Cree.  John,  II.  318. 
Crecdiuoor  Rifles,  TV.  28!). 
Creek  Indians,  II.  483 ;  III.  71,  74. 
Crosier,  John,  II.  205. 
Cresier,  Simon,  II.  205. 
Cregier,  Tryntle,  I.  417. 
Crelghton,  James,  II.  318. 
Creightoii,  Capt.  Robert,  III.  363. 
Creiiishier,  Denis,  II.  319. 
Crevecceur,  Hector  fit.  John  de, 

IV.  541. 
Criiveweur,  M.  de,  IV.  638. 
Crew,  John,  II.  319. 
Creynian,  diaries,  II.  318. 
Cricket  Club,  IV.  258. 
Crigier,  Martin,  II.  205,  618. 
Crisier,  Capt.  Martin,  I.  305,  338, 


__.  _  i,  IV.  171 
Croes,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  IV.  596,  599. 
Croker.  John,  II.  205. 
CTol,  Tiastiaen  Janssen,  1. 163. 
Crol,  Sebastian,  IV.  575. 
Crol,  Sebastian  Janscn,  1. 189. 
Crol i us,  Peter,  II.  205. 
Crolius.  William,  II.  205. 
Crolv,  Mrs.  David  G.,  IV.  260, 261. 
Cromeline,  Daniel,  II.  90. 
Crc.nilin,  Robert,  II.  319. 
Cronnnelin,  Cliailes,  IV.  548. 
Cromineliu, Daniel,  IV.  54G. 
Cromineliu,  Daniel,  it  Son,  IV. 

Cnmimelm,  Elizabeth.  IV.  524. 
Croiumelin,  Robert,  IV.  197. 
Croiiiiucline,  Charles.  IV.  624. 
Cromwell,  H.  B.  III.  190. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  I.  77,  104,  237, 

240,  342,  344,  454,  469,  471,  530. 
Cromwell.  Patrick,  II.  319. 
Crooke,  Charles,  II.  205. 
Crooke,  Gabriel,  II.  205. 
Crooke.  Robert,  II.  loo. 
Crooks,  Mr.,  11.  139. 
Croonie,  William,  IV.  361. 
Crosby,  Dr.  Ebenezcr,  III.  383. 
Crosby,  Enoch.  IV.  llf»,  480. 
Crosby,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  111.113. 

ICS,  111,  637,  582 :  IV.  005. 
Crosby,  Josepli,  III.  383. 
Ci'oshv,  Sir  Richard,  IV.  408. 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Robert  Ralstou,  III. 


Croswell,  Edwin,  III.  487. 
Croswell  trial,  III.  627. 
Crotoii  Aqueduct,  III.  3S5,  395. 
Croton  Aqueduct  Celebration,  III. 
314. 

Croton  Lake,  III.  400. 

"  Croton  Maid,"  the,  III.  402. 

Croton  River,  III.  344,  397,  398,  399, 

400,  401 ;  IV.  554. 
Croton  Water  Procession,  III.  402. 
Crotoua  Park,  IV.  559,  560. 
Crotous,  the,  I.  210. 
Crow  Coffee  House,  IV.  510. 
Crown,  of  the  time  of  Charles  n., 

I.  535 ;  of  the  time  of  James  II., 

452. 

Crown  Point,  II.  199,  209,  309,  333, 

359;  IV.  S29,  330. 
Crown  Point  Bend,  II.  464. 
Crown  street,  II.  470,  318. 
Cruger  family,  IV.  5J2. 

Ccnger!  Henrv,'ll.  318,369, 107;  III. 

151;  IV.  326,  510,  522.521. 
Cruger,  Jolm,  II.  191,  205,  251,  258, 
),  285-286,  317,  324,  355,  356,  360, 
1,  38],  382,  334,  390,  396,  399,  401, 
I,  421,  430,  407,  032;  IV.  321,  522, 


540. 

Cruder,  John,  Jr.,  II.  301,  310,  339, 

632;  IV.  515,  517,  522,  626. 
Crnscr,  John  Harris,  II.  381,  406, 

420,  467  ;  IV.  519,  522  ,  547. 
Cruger,  Nicholas,  III.  150, 151 ;  IV. 

521,  522,  547. 
Cmser,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 

IV.  r 


Cruikehauk,  George,  I.  229. 
Oruinmashle  Hill,  I.  366. 
Cmndall,  Thomas,  I.  417. 

al  Palace,  III.  444,  167,  f 


IV. : 


i,  135. 


Cuba,  1. 1, 17, 
Curtner,  John,  IV.  293. 
Cufleo  (slave),  II.  139. 
Culbert-on,  Cant.,  III.  78. 
Cullen,  Dr.  William,  IV.  390. 
Cullins,  Thomas,  II.  286. 
Culluin,  Gen.,  IV.  74. 
"Cumberland,"  the,  HI.  292. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  II.  331. 
Cuming,  Sir  Alexander,  IV.  311. 
Cuullniiigs,  Thomas  S.,  III.  429; 

IV.  346,  364. 
Cuiiard  House,  TV.  256. 
CnnardLine  of  Steamers, III,  163; 
IV.  548. 

Cumiinshain,  Mr.,  II.  589,  590. 

Cunningham,  Mrs.,  III.  455. 

Cunniiiglia.iii  and  Wardrop,  IV.  536. 

Cnuninsham,  Capt.Wllliam.il.  529, 
540;  III.  342. 

Curacoa,  1. 100,  217. 

Cure,  John.  II.  205,  319. 

Currau,  Rev.  Michael,  IV.  612. 

Currants,  origin  of  the  name,  1. 11. 

Currency,  beaver-skins  used  for, 
1.262  ;  IV.  499,500;  wampum  used 
for,  I.  262;  trade  disturbed  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the,  1.  382-383; 
Andros  attempts  to  reform  the, 

I.  383-381. 
Currency  and  Coins  of  New- York, 
IV.  297-313. 

Currency  of  State  Bank,  III.  461. 
Currency  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, III.  112. 
Currency,  paper.  II.  170,  458. 
Currie,  Archibald,  III.  16  ;  IV.  535. 
Currie,  David,  III.  16. 
Currie,  Col.  L.  D.  H.,  Ill  517. 
Curry  (dancing-master),  II.  255. 
Curslviius,  William,  II.  3in. 

Curteiiius,  Col.,  IV.  277,  280. 
Curtenius,  Rev.  Antouius,  IV.  14. 
'  S.PeterT., 11.407, 436,441, 


Curtis,  Joseph,  III.  261,  416. 
Curtius,  Dr.  Alexander  C,  IV. 387, 

CushWg,' Caleb,  IV.  159. 
Gushing,  Dr.  Matthew,  IV.  592. 
dishing,  William  Barker,  III.  513. 
Cushman,  Charlotte,  IV.  481,  482, 
488. 

Custis,  Master  John  Parke,  III.  67. 
Custis,  Miss  Nelly,  III.  67. 
Customs  duties  regulated,  IV,  537- 

Custom-hoiiBe,  I.  389,  390,  433;  III. 

32,  661;  IV.  273;  established,  IV. 

539,  513. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Manasseh,  III.  20,  26. 
Cutler,  Rev.  Timothy,  IV.  591. 
Cutting,  Francis  B„  III.  373,  432; 

IV.  451. 
Cutting,  R.  Fulton,  IV.  450. 
Cuvier,  I.  loo,  101, 104 
Cuvillj'.  Ariaentle,  IV.  575. 
Cuyl,  Cornelius  Earentse  Vander, 

I.  362. 

Cuyler,  Bareut,  IV.  521,  S48. 
Cnyler,  Beruart  R.,  II.  152. 
Cuyler  family,  II.  154 ;  TV.  525. 
Cuyler,  Henry,  I.  461;  II.  166,  205, 

319;  IV.  517. 
Cuyler,  Henry,  Jr.,  II.  319. 
Cnyler,  Johannes,  II.  205. 
Cuyler,  Maria,  IV.  522. 
Cuynen,  Albert,  1.  449. 
Cypriote  antiquities,  the,  IV.  367. 

Daalder,  IV.  300. 

Dacres,  Capt.  James  E.,  III.  231, 

245,  246,  248. 
DaGama,  Vnsco,  I.  119. 
Dasuerre,  Louis  J.  M.,  IV.  425. 
DaiHe",  Peter,  I.  472,  475,  470,  179, 

482 ;  II.  47. 
Daille\  Rev.  Pierre,  IV.  376. 
"  Daily  Advertiser,"  in.  28,  56, 61, 

65-66,  71,  145  ;  IV.  142, 156. 

"  Daily  Gazette,"  the,  III.  66, 115. 
Daily  paper  of  1725,  IV.  134,  141, 
145. 

"Daily  Tribune,"'  the,  IV.  157. 
Dale,  Commodore  Robert,  III.  177. 
Dalglish,  John,  IV.  547. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  III.  379,  409. 
Dallas,  Jacob  A.,  IV.  361. 
Dally,  Jacob,  II.  319. 
Dally,  John,  Jr.,  II.  319. 
Dally,  John  (carman),  II.  319. 
Dalsem,  William,  IV.  581. 
Dalton,  Mrs.,  III.  56. 
Daly,  Augnstin,  IV.  129,  489,  490, 
491,  492,  493. 

Daly,  Charles  P.,  IV.  222, 380,  151. 

Daly,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  III.  191. 

Daly,  Judge  Joseph  P.,  IV.  129. 

Damen  House,  I.  219. 

Damen,  Jan,  IV.  583. 

Damen,  Jan  Janseu,  1.201,204, 207, 

218;  IV.  575. 
Damrosch,  Leopold,  IV.  183,  184, 

185,  186. 

Damrosch,  Walter,  IV.  183,  186, 

187. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  III.  556;  IV.  155, 

613. 

Dana,  Prof.  James  D.,  IV.  427. 
Dana,  James  F..  IV.  421. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  IV.  57,  65, 
76,  160. 

JJnncker,  Justus,  1. 167,  272. 
Daufortk,  Wright  &  Co.,  IV.  358. 
,   .  ~~2tfa  T  4- 


Daniels,  „.   

Da unre other,  Edward,  IV 
Da  Poute.  Prof.  Lor 


172,  173,  171. 


,  IV. 


Crosevelt  Bay,  II.  205. 
Crostield,  Stephen,  II.  319. 
"Crosse  Heart,"  the,  IV.  199. 


481. 

Curtis,  Edward,  III.  432. 
Curtis,  George  W.,  III.  462,4 
34.  35,  161.  104,  215.  2-20,  227 
Curtis,  Mrs.  G„  III. 491. 


Dare,  Virginia,  1. 115. 
Pari  en  Bubble,  the,  II.  118. 
Darien,  Richard,  II.  319. 
Dark  Continent,  the,  I.  64. 
Darkes,  Mr.,  II.  483. 
Darkins,  Robert,!.  494;  II.  286. 
Darley,  Felix  O.  C,  IV.  359  ,  360, 

Darling,  Gen.  Jeremiah,  II.  70. 
Darlington,  William,  II.  319. 
Darnley,  I'-arl  ot,  II.  87. 
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Del  Monle,  Louis,  IV.  117.  De  Peyster,  William,  II.  319. 

Do  Long,  Lieutenant,  I.  109.  Be  Peyster,  William,  Jr.,  IV.  521, 

Delucona,  Abraham,  II.  205;  IV.  547. 

ai7  D  Epineuil  Zouaves,  III.  516. 

De  Liissan,  IV.  ISO.  Be  Potter,  Elizabeth,  I.  447. 

Demaroe,  Christian,  II.  319.  Be  Frie,  John,  I.  895,  306. 

Demaree,  Jacob,  II.  319.  Dcpu,  Nicholas,  I.  418. 

Be  Meer  Tboiuas,  I.  450.  Derbain,  Henry,  II.  319;  IV.  547. 

De  Meyer,  Nicholas,  I.  306,  S39, 3G2,  De  Rham,  Henry  C,  III.  357. 

368  441,  460,  487 ;  II.  SI ;  IV.  267.  Bo  Riemer,  Hubert,  II.  54. 

De  Meyert,  Catharine,  I.  450.  De  Rieiuer,  Isaac,  I.  447  ;  II.  54 ; 
De  Meyert,  Deborah,  I.  447.  IV.  267,  269. 

De  Meyert,  Elizabeth,  I.  450.  De  Kiemer,  Margaret,  I.  417 ;  II. 
De  Meyert,  Wilhelmus,  I.  451.  54 

De  Mill  intonr,  I.  4E0.  De  Riemer,  Peter,  I.  339,  362,  447. 

De  Mill  Isaac  I  451.  De  Rieiner,  Steenwyck,  II.  205. 

De  Mill,  Ficter,  1. 450.  Dcrtner,  Cayt.  Thomas,  I.  10,  26, 

De  Mill.  Sarah,  I.  450.  125.  U2n;  IV.  188. 

Dis  Mille,  Joost,  II.  205.  De  Rubles,  David,  II.  90. 

De  Milt,  Antony,  I.  349,  369,  450.  De  Ronilo,  Lamherlus,  IV.  049. 

Demilt  Dispensary,  III.  440.  De  Russy,  George  A.  IV.  51. 

Deiuilt,  Elizabeth,  III.  441.  De  Hussy,  Major  Kent!  E.,  I\ .  48. 

Demilt,  Isaac,  II.  319.  De  Ruyter,  Admiral.  1. 314, 315, 319, 

DeiDllt,  Sarah,  III.  441.  332,  324,  325,  32»,  330,  334,  335. 

Democrat,  the  name  first  adopted,  Dervall,  Jan.  1.  371,  449, 

III  288.  Dervall,  John,  II.  51. 

Democratic  Club,  IV.  253.  Dervall,  Willem,  I.  447;  II.  56,  51. 

Demonstrations,    imposing,     in  De  Satity,  III.  467. 

New -York.  III.  313,  314.  DeSbl'Osses,  Elias,  II.  49(1,  436.  467; 
Deuiont,  William,  II.  522.  IV.  510,  517,  526. 

De  Naers,  Jacob.  I.  362.  Deshrossi's,  James,  II.  319,  418; 
Den.  Christopher,  II.  695.  III.  151. 

De  Nesi'in,  Susanna,  1. 450.  Desbrosses,  James.  Jr.,  II.  406. 

De  Neuville,  IV.  2.13.  De  Seignelay,  IV.  376. 

Denison,  Charles,  III.  347.  Deshou,  Father,  IV.  64*. 

Denison,  Prof.  Olmsted,  IV.  423.  Designs  suggested  for  paper 
Denue,  Christopher,  II.  205.  money.  IV.  336. 

Dennie,  Joseph,  IV.  77.  De  Sille  House,  I.  333. 

Denning,  William,  II.  414.  481 ;  III.  Do  Sille,  Nioasius,  I.  286,  287,  333, 

29.  450;  11.42,50. 

Dennis'  Island,  II.  554.  De  Sille,  Walburgh,  I.  450. 

Dennis,  Pat.,  III.  5.  D'Estaiug,  Count,  II.  541. 

Denuisou,  James,  II.  319.  D'Estrades,  I.  323. 

Dennison,  Patrick.  IV.  520it.  Detaille,  Edward,  IV.  3G8. 

Demi)',  Thomas,  III.  436.  Detroit,  III.  257,  258,  267  ;  IV.  629. 

Denonvillo.  Marquis  de,  Gov.  of  "  Detroit,"  the,  III.  269. 

Canada,  I.  394,  397,  418,  423,  42i,  Deturnier,  William,  I.  340. 

426,  427,  431 ;  IV.  376.  Detwold,  Christian  E.,  IV.  221. 

Denton,  Daniel,  I.  52,  352,  354,  356.  Deutel  Bay,  I.  1!>9,  201,  231. 

Denton,  Rev.  Richard,  I.  354.  Deutsche  Liederkranz,  IV.  133. 

Denvil,  Mr.,  IV.  476.  Dever,  William,  II.  205. 

De  Pabla,  Roland,  IV,  547.  De  Viswo  family,  IV.  372,  374,  375. 

De  Perie,  John,  I.  305,  306.  De  Vign6,  Jean,  IV.  371,  372. 

Depew,  Chiiuueey  M.,  IV.  217,  218,  De  Vignfs,  John,  IV.  375. 

227,231,  252.  De  Vigne".    See  VigU#. 

De  Povster,  Abraham,  I.  441,450,  "Devil's  Currency,"  the,  i.  263; 

461,  461,  466,  467,  476,  489,  494,  495,       IV.  298. 

511;  11.18,19,36,40,41,42,43,45,  Beviu,  Col.  Thomas  C,  III.  512. 

46,  47,  18,  53,  60,  76,  124,  156,  167,       514,  515. 

222,  223,  251,  468 ;  IV.  394.  De  Vinne,  Theodore,  IV.  117. 

De  Peyster,  Abraham,  Jr.,  II.  53,  Devlin,  Charles,  IV.  in. 

54.  Devoe,  Abraham,  II.  319. 

De  Peyster,  Col.  Abraham,  II.  197;  Devoe,  Daniel,  II.  319. 

IV.  267,  2ISH,  269,  326  ;  IV.  503,  606.  Pevoe,  Jacobus,  II.  319. 

Be  Peyster,  Catherine,  I.  450.  Devoe,  John,  II.  319. 

De  Peyeter,  Cornelius,  II.  53.  Devoe,  Joseph,  II.  319. 

De  Peyster  family,  I.  332 ;  IV.  379.  Devoe.  Tenuis,  II.  319. 

De  Fevster,  Frederick,  I.  490;  II.  *'  Devonshire,"  the,  II.  326. 

3 ;  III.  567 ;  IV.  105, 453.  Devonshire,  Buke  of,  II.  333,  336. 

De  Peyster,  Gerard,  IV.  525,  547.  Devore,  David,  II.  319. 

De  Pevator,  Henry,  I  467.  De  Vos,  Catalina,  I.  448. 

De  Pevster  House,  II.  37,  222,  413 ;  De  Vos,  Matthew,  I.  339. 

IV.  51.  De  Vries,  Mme.,  IV.  179. 

Be  Peyster,  Isaac,  EL  53,  166,  205;  De  Vries,  David  Pietersen,  I.  34, 

IV.  546.  38,  47,  48,  51,  52,  173,  173il,  176,  177, 

De  Peyster,  James,  II.  468;  III.       178,  179,  179)1.  183,186,  190,193,  197, 

152.  199,  201,  202,  203  ,  204,  205  ,  200,  207, 

De  Peyster,  James  W.,  III.  152.  208,  232,  239;  III.  169. 

Dc  Peyster,  Johannes,  I.  351,  362,  De  Vries,  Jau  (negro),  I.  452. 

369,  370.  371,  450  ;  II.  9,  42,  43,  49,  De  Vries,  Capt.  John,  I.  214. 

53,  54,  205,  219  ;  IV.  584.  De  Vries,  Wyntle.  I.  451. 

DePeyster,  Johannes,  Jr., 11.53,54.  De  Waal,  I.  338. 

De  Peyster.  John,  I.  339,  351,  362 ;  De  Waran,  Ambrosins,  I.  340,  450. 

II.  319 ;  III.  235  ;  IV.  267,  269,  313,  Dewey,  Melvil,  IV.  87. 

342.  Dewey,  Rev.  Dr.  Orville,  III.  400, 
De  Peyster,  Gen,  John  Watts,  II.      428,  429;  IV.  71. 

202  ;  III.  S4,  81 ;  IV.  87,  108.  De  WicqUCfort,  I.  56,  59,  60,  61. 
De  Peyster,  Margaret  Van  Cort-  De  Winilel,  Elias,  I.  450. 

landt,  IV.  394.  De  Windel,  Janneken,  I.  lil. 

De  Peyster,  Maria,  I.  450.  Du  Wiut,  John,  IIL  152. 

De  Fi'yster,  Mary,  IV.  394.  De  Witt,  Dr.  Benjamin,  IV.  396. 

De  Peyster,  Nicholas,  IIL  151 ;  IV.   De  Witt,  Cornelius,  L  323,  333,  334; 

525,  547.  II.  3,  443. 

De  I'eyster  vs.  Michael,  III.  634.      De  Witt,  Daniel,  II.  205. 


De  Witt,  George  G.,  IT.  452. 

De  Witt,  Jan,  IV.  547. 

De  Witt,  John,  ot  New-York,  ■. 

339;  11.205.319;  III.  89. 

De  Witt,  John  (pensionary),  I.  76. 

77  ,  314,  322,  323,  324,  330,  331,  332, 


De  Wit 
IV.  4: 


>u,  III.  204,  209,  S 


Rev.  Thomas,  HI. 

438;  IV.  105,  441,  649. 
De  Wolspinder,  Direk,  I.  338. 
De  Wostyn,  Abraham,  I.  451. 
Dey,  Dirck,  I.  451. 
Bey,  Jannetje,  I.  451. 
Dey  street,  II.  282. 
Dey,  Tbeunis,  1. 451. 
D'Hariette,  Benjamin,  II.  205 : 


IV. 


D'HomieuT,  Guillain,  I.  450. 

Diaconies  Hnys,  1.449. 

"  Diamond,"  the,  I.  364. 

Diamond-cutting,  I.  77. 

Diamond  Island,  IV.  47. 

"  Diary,  or  Loudon's  Register," 

the,  IV.  137. 
Diaz,  Isaae  Fernandas,  IV.  546. 
Dibdin,  Thomas  I'roguall,  IV.  117, 

121,  125. 
Diberoille,  Mr.,  II.  72. 
Dick,  Capt.,  II.  218. 
Dick,  William  B.,  IV.  130. 
Diekel,  Col.  C.  F.,  IIT.  515. 
Diekel's  Lincoln  Greens  (Cavalry), 

III,  515. 

Dickens,  Charles,  III.  371.  372,  3M, 

406,  437  ;  IV.  76,  81,  122,  125,  260, 
Dickons,  Rev.  John,  IIL  61. 
Dickenson,  John,  II.  355,  356,  427, 

602. 

Diedrieh  Knickerbocker,  IV.  161. 
Diedrich,  Capt.  O.,  III.  515. 
Diers,  Cars  ten,  I.  306. 
Dies,  John,  II.  319;  IV.  047. 
Dietz,  Linda,  IV.  490. 

Digby,  Admiral,  II.  547,  648,  564, 

562;  IV.  531. 
Pil]ts,  George  W.,  IV.  451. 
Dillingham,  Silvanus,  n.  319. 
Dillon,  Robert  J.,  IIL  432. 
Diuiiek,  Col.  Justin,  IV.  50. 
"  Dimitri  Donskoi,"  IV.  573. 
Dimmick,  Alpheus,  III.  410. 
Dlnneford,  William,  IV.  478,  485. 
Dinner  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  IV. 

294. 

Din  on,  David,  II.  319. 
Dinon,  Robert,  II.  319. 
Dinwiddle,  Gov.,  IV.  463. 
Diocesan  School,  IV.  598. 
Dirck,  the  Norman,  I.  224. 
Dirck  sen,  Adrian,  I.  446. 
Dircksen,  Aefje,  1. 450. 
Dircksen,  Cornelius,  I.  219,  362. 
Dircksen,  Egbalje,  I.  448. 
Dircksen,  John,  I.  306,  448. 
Dircksen,  Luke,  1. 306, 340. 
Directories,  of  New  Amsterdam, 
1657,  I.  305-306;  of  New- York, 

1665,  I.  338-340;  of  1674,  I.  362; 

first  printed,  IV.  635. 
Dirk,  Count,  1. 191. 
Dirksen,  Evart,  I.  305. 
Di  Rosa,  Bignor,  IV.  173. 
Disch,  John  Raltus,  II.  319. 
Disosway,  Gabriel  P.,  ni.  345. 
Dlsosway,  George  B.,  I.  377. 
Despatch  of  Gen.  Dix,  III.  4S0- 

181. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  IV.  77. 

Ditch  street,  I.  450. 

Divan,  John,  II.  319. 

Dis,  Gen.  John  A.,  III.  479,  480,  481, 

487,  490,  606,  608,  509,  512,  567,  621 ; 

IV.  224,  451,  610. 
Dix,  Mrs.  John  A.,  III.  494. 
Dis,  Rev.  Morgan,  III.  180,  48S ; 

IV.  123,  206,  452,  633m. 

Dixy,  John,  IV.  355. 
Doane,  Rev.  George  Washington, 
IV.  697,  600,  630. 

Dobbins,  Anthony,  II.  319. 
Dobbs,  Adam,  n.  205,  319. 
Dobbs,  Gov.  Arthur,  II.  417. 
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Dobbs,  Charles,  II.  303. 
Ehililw,  Edwin,  III. 
Itobb*  Ferry.  I.  4H ;  II.  saa. 
Diiiihii.  Wilflnm.  II  203. 
Dobsou,  Austin.  IV.  120. 
DuliKim,  Peter.  II.  31W. 
DoImoii.  Thninaf .  II.  319. 
Doek  fouimiHsmiient.  III.  .Ul. 
Dock  st net.  II.  Ihi. 
Dock  Ward.  II.  2M. 
Dockw,  the  Kant,  II.      i  III.  5t 
Doek*.  the  West.  II.  1H4. 

Din-tor**  i;i.it.  nr.  an. 

DoClltliellts.  lost,  I.   111'.'"  ;   ill: i 

up  In  three  laliiriliips.  IV.  :>7ii 
Dod.  Thomas,  II.  am;  IV.  11.7. 
IhHlilp,  John,  II.  2*<\. 

D.kIiIk  and  Clans.  IV.  I6T. 
Dudae,  Arthur  <i.  I'..  IV.  013. 
Dmlxc,  Col.  C.  C  .  III.  S15. 
DikIki',  Diuili'l.  II.  1111. 
Dodge,  i:  .  III.  131. 
Dodlte.  (Iiow  K..  IV  US. 
Doduellull,  IV.  ixh. 
Dodge.  J.,  III.  ill. 
Dodge.  N1.n11.1u  W.,  IV.  309. 
Dodge,  fnuiuel,  IV.  293. 
Dodge,  William  F...  III.  441, 


;  IV.  : 


til. 


Dod*.'.  William  K.,  Jr..  IV.  431. 
Dodgsim,  Jnhti.  III.  Ml. 

Dod*,  SnNlllel,  II.  il-i. 

DimIwoHIi's  liooms,  III.  m. 

Dog  dollar-,  IV. :Ur2,  303,  308-309. 

Dogget,  Mr..  IV.  45M. 

"DogM."  the.  IV.  573. 

Dollar,  origin  of  tlio  name,  IV.  300. 

Dollars.  IV.  joo,  302,  .mm,  304.  ;t0«. 

332,  339.  Ail. 
Dollerson.  IVtcr.  II.  an. 
•■  Dolphin.-"  the.  I.  9 
Domculchos.  licvnlcr,  I.  21S. 
DomluC"  farm,  tin-,  I.  22t.  501. 
Dominlck,  Frniu-ls,  II.  319. 

DoiUlnfclls,  ChU'l'tJe.  I.  44N. 

Don  10,  (Sernrrt,  I.  51». 
Douuhlaou,  James,  IV.  MO. 
Donaldson,  William.  IV.  517. 
Di.ii.it  ii-n.  Mous,  IV.  1H0. 
Donek's  Colony.  I.  21*1. 
DoiiKiin  K.iiullv,  I.  3'W. 
Dongnn,  John,  I.  4.H1. 
Doiigali.  Sir  John,  I  .199. 
Don fun  Map  (.^lioeuiakcr's  laud). 


I.  432. 


1.  TI11.1 


',  1.  436;  II.  1 


lepliew  of  ilie 


■  TI1011 


An- 


dros  received  the  govt  , 

fro  in,  1.394;  lilrth.pareuliige.  and 
early  lift-  of,  39!>-*iw;  appointed 
Governor  of  New-York.  400,  00,1; 
and  INell  tiwynn,  ton,,;  the  terri- 
tory over  which  hi'  liinl  Jurisdic- 
tion. 400-401;  arrived  lit  New- 
York,  4111 :  iiul.llshcd  his  coni- 
w  Ihi*  1 1  ran  ml  i  list  rucl  limn,  4()1;  Ills 
opinion  of  the  iieople,  4O2-40:i; 
organized   Ills  administration, 

403,  prevented  Pcnn's  purchas- 
ing the  fusiim-lianua  Vallev.UU- 

404.  417;  IVmi  rc(|ues|ii|  his  us- 
RlHtaiicelti«cttlini.-theboiindarv, 
404;  Pcnn's  ill-will  toward.  404; 
railed  a  general  a-sembl v  of  frei- 
holdcis.  ioj.  address  from  the 
people  of  East  Hiiitipl.il],  tort- 
iOi:  signed  the  Charter  of  I.ili- 
«rties,  HIT;  the  province  dlv  Hied 
inlo  eomilli-a.  st-ltleil  the 

;iettli'dthc 


IHiii  f<  omn-r- 

nLt.rion.-ili. if,. 1 
:<■-.  111-n-j.  11.  w 


41H,  43(1,  4M:  attetni.ted  to  make 
Catholle  wettleuientH  in  Xcw- 
Yoik,  41H;  tried  to  kceii  the  I11- 
(II 11  us  so  1 101*,  4lx;  opened  a  Latin 
Ri'llnol.  llii;  pi-oiiilnled  teixels 
from  tiiiclliin  at  any  ixnt  hut 
New-York.  4-.u;  the  test  foreitl- 
/t-iislii|i.  4.11:  tlie  MaHxaehiiHetts 


DowniDK,  Andrew  .1., 
Di.wiis.the.  III.  ■.-2!i. 
IKiwn-,  Hohert.  IV. -41 
Diiun  liiuii  A^soelall.. 
Di.ivlon,  «  illhiin.  IV, 


ed 


nt  Jai 


Ural!  o 
Drake, 


Kit,  III.. 


 ,  ..  111.  17n,  2.1" 

--j  ri:  II.  iM, 

l>l*nkr.  Jj.enh.  II.  :tl-i. 
llnike,  JameH,  IV.  .".4H. 
Drake,  .In- p.  ]-,  II,  :n«,  132. 
Drake,  John,  III.  >>:r.i. 
Drake,  John  It.,  III.  410. 
Drake.  Joseph  Ito.r 


»entativeH  of  the  Five  Nations,, 
4*;:  ue«-  commission-  from  rhn 
klni;,  ■  -  ■' 


>.  14H,  3 


■27-42N;  I 


ii'lul  A 


kinir.  4'iu-4;il;  troiil<li>  with  Kasi 
Jersey,  42'.';  di-putovith  Audros, 
431;  uiaintumcdliHXtatiilMKamft 
the  r"reneh  mi  I  In-  north,  411; 
ilotitJetlorthe  treaty  w  ithKrauee, 
431;  supplied  (In-  Indians  Willi 
arum,  and  dcelilril  to  wiiiter  at 
Alluinv.  4;il-4:«;  eonniilered  the 
Indians  „„  HritlslL  siildcets.  433: 
■1  the  kmn. 


:;  IV.  1 

Drake!  Williinii,  III.  :iil7. 
Driiper,  David,  IV.  420. 
Draper,  Prof.  Ilein'v.  IV. 

432,  4:w. 
Draper,  Prof.  John  t\,  IV.  • 

Draper,  Dr.  John  W.,  III.  ; 


iissistiii 


i'  frni 


thi- 


li- s  to 


pay  till'  expenses  of  limiiitrfllK 
tlie  Iudlnlis,  433;  the  kiti^  ln- 
tluelK'ed  hv  hi.-i  reeoiuniendii- 
tious,  434;  ajtain  visiled  Albany, 
434;  ri-]di,eed  liy  Andrr - 


,  134-43 


,  4341(1 1 


llis  ailminint 
hi.s  suhseqn.-nt 
hismxip,.rty,43.,i,43.-.)i.430ii;deiitli 
and  tiurialphneof.  430-437;  te\t 
othiseharlei,437,44ii;iiieTilloiied. 
371,  i»&.  310,  .-.47.  .".10,  S51,  ii()5;  por- 
ouiajih. 


403;  hoi 

ineiLtioiieil.  III.  ,vj,  ; 
105,  147,  1ST,  ll'O;  IV.  ; 


e  in  New-York,  :\ 


,  sol, ; 


Doliican,  Waller,  I,  430;  II.  21H. 

Doiiop.  II.  r.iH. 

Doollttle,  James  Hood,  III  473 
Do  I'olto.  Jaeol..  IV.  .".HI. 
opsen.  (leorcc,  I.  340. 


D011 


.  ('apt 


II.  4 


IVtrr,  II.  3111. 
Donui,  Thomas,  IV.  521". 
Doiehesn  r,  I.  ]h.i. 
Dordreeht.  I.  93,  191. 
Dort'iiiiw.  Dr.  iwlen,  IV.  221. 
Dor.'iiiU".  I'rof.  IlulRTt  i  wl.-n.  IV. 

Do'rr,  lie'\.  lieulmnin,  IV.  .197. 
Dorr,  (icome  II  ,  IV.  11  ill. 
Douhh-day.  (.en.  A.,  IV.  Ml.  '29.1. 
Dontiledav,  Col.  T.  I>„  III.  .11.1. 
DoiiKhertv,  .1.  Hampden,  ten  yturs 

of  municipal  vl^or.  III.  lt^-413. 
Donidity,  Kci .  I'taiicis,  I  20s.  215, 


Draper,  Sir  William.  II.  4IW. 

Dral-er.  Dr  William  II.,  IV.  444. 

Drawing- Room  riuh,  IV.  24(i.  247. 

Dravtiin,  II.  H'l. 

"  \  -Hviu\\\iMK\\\r  Ihi',  III.  423. 

Drenlhe.  I^.iil  of.  I.  r,:i. 

Dn-per,  Hans.  I.  :KKI. 

Dres-er,  Hans,  1.  339. 

Drew,  John,  IV.  4H1.  494. 

Drew.  Mr-.  John,  [V.  479. 

Dri-M'l,  Joseph  W.,  IV.  92,  121,  123, 

DrexVi.  I.ncv  W„  IV.  121. 

"  Drio  Koiilnucn."  the,  I.  lfw,  Hi.in. 

Drisiiis,  Jill/atielli,  I.  30i. 

Drlsius,  llev.  is.iinuel,  I.  2JM.  ^72. 
447  ;  IV.  371.  57S.  5H0,  1149. 

Dnsler,  Dr.  Henri ,  III.  ?'i*. 

Driller,  1'ror.  Henri,  IV.  Kl. 

■•  Driw-o,'-  on  the  Zem.  (.'hart.  I. 
II;  Ineliided  the  nnneiit  New- 
York.  I.  7. 

Droilhet,  Paul,  II.  90,  20.7. 

Droit,  William,  II.  201. 

Drone  Cliih,  IV.  '233 

Drowne,  Henrv  T..  IV.  019. 

DruniKoole,  Father.  IV.  i.46. 

Driiiiimond,  T.oid.  II.  Ill" 

Druuimoiid,  (leu.  Hir(;nnl  III. 


Doiinlass,  Dav 
Doiifhi-s,  Mr. 
Douirl:^-.  >[:« 


.  IV.  1H4.  401,  407. 
»av ill.  IV.  4'.7. 
-  Da\nl  l:..  III. 


Ix.uula.-^,  <;cor>.-e,  III.  i 
Doiu-la^-,  l-iiae  S  ,  I  V. 
lioutda.s,  <  -nl.  W  illi. im. 


Dr>- 


.ik  at  Navy-yard,  IV  :,i 
•'.]. 

.  Alitlionv.  11.  mi;  IV.  .11 
,  C.  II.  401. 

,  James.  II.  319,  409,  4: 
141,  443.  404,  4NI,  57111  111.  1 
■■.  39.  17,  fil.  75,  HI,  1.3,  94.  '. 
Ii.-J.  30.1.  601;  IV.  201,  27r>,  :i: 


Duhols,  Ui;,.,  II  .tin. 
Dil  lints,  dev.  (inaltei 

47,  ins.  IV  011). 
Dllliols.  Dr  Isaac,  IV.  : 
Dn  Hois.  h,-v.  John,  IV 


II.  202 
Dmksci 


lliu'-  lit.  I. 
i.;  IV.  2lil. 
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HISTOEX   OF  NEW-YORK 


Duer,  William,  III.  16,  20,  37,  67. 
Duer,  Mrs.  William,  III.  102. 
Duer,  William  A.,  in.  Hi,  1*2, 87 


374,1 


;  IV.  1 


Duff  (actori.IV.  480. 
Duff  (actress),  IV.  480. 
Duffee,  Duncan,  II.  319. 
DufHes,  IV.  499. 
Duffby,  James,  II.  319. 
Dugdale,  William,  II.  205;  IV.  517. 
Dugec,  Anthony  Joseph,  II.  460. 
"Duke  of  Cumberland,"  tlie,  IV. 

Duke  Street,  II.  167. 
Duke's  County,  I.  408. 

428,  540,  642,  643,  556,  558)  562;  IV! 

Dulaney,  Daniel,  II.  457,  458. 
Dummcrand  Co.,  III.  321. 
Dumsteede,  C.  Magdalena,  I.  449. 
Dun,  Cary,  II.  819. 
Dunbar,  Daniel,  III.  161, 152. 
Duncan,  Alexander,  III.  48?. 
Duncan,  Arabella,  IV.  524. 
Duncan,  Francis,  II.  533,  639. 
Duncan,  George.  H.  319. 
Duncan,  John  H. ,  III.  508. 
Duncan,  Thomas,  II.  205 ;  IV.  624, 
947,  548. 

Duncan,  William  Butler,  IV.  116. 
Dunch,  Sir  William,  I.  237. 
Dundon,  Prof.  Arthur  H.,  IV.  611. 
Dungeons  in  Hall  of  Records,  IV. 

Dunham  i's.  Williams,  III.  642. 

Dunkirk,  III.  416,  417,  418. 

Dunkirk  Pirates,  I.  99. 

Dunlap,  IV.  168. 

Dunlap,  Archibald,  II.  319. 

Dunlap,  James,  III.  151, 

Dunlap,  John,  II.  319;  IV.  547. 

Dunlap,  William,  II.  536 ;  III.  65, 
81,  1*6  ;  IV.  128,  23a,  345,  346,  347, 
351,  357,  46G,  467,  468,  470.  472,478. 

Dunmore,  Earl  of  (John  Murray), 
appointed  governor,  II.  408, 633 ; 
arrived  at  New- York,  408,  408it; 
his  reception,  408,  110;  trouble 
-with  Colden  about  perquisites 
and  emoluments,  408-409, 422;  ad- 
dressed and  prorogued  the  As- 
sembly, 411 ;  reported  the  city'fl 
defenses  poor,  411 ;  not  at  liberty 
to  receive  a  salary  from  the  As- 
sembly, 413. 418 ;  appointed  Gov-  ' 
ernor  of  Virginia,  413 ;  at  the 
celebration  or  St.  Georgo's  Day, 
115;  at  King's  College  commence- 
ment, 415  ;  received  Gov.  Tryon, 
416;  set  out  for  Virginia,  416 ;  de- 
sired to  remain  in  New- York, 
416;  opinions  concerning,  416- 
417.  not  permitted  to  receiveany 
gift,  418 ;  dissolved  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  418;  not  in  accord 
with  the  people  of  Virginia,  424; 
autograph,  391;  portrait,  391; 
mentioned,  III.  363;  IV.  199. 

Dunseomb,  Daniel,  II.  319,  481 ; 
IV.  520. 

Dunseomb,  Daniel,  Jr.,  III.  152. 
Dimscomh,  Edward,  III.  18. 
Dunseomb,  James,  IV.  520. 
Dunseomb,  John,  II.  319. 
Dunseomb,  Samuel,  II.  205,  219. 
Dunshee,  Henry  W.,  IV.  576,  578, 
580. 

Duplessis  and  Mechtlf r,  IV.  167. 

Duprat,  Alphouse,  IV.  368. 
Du  FWj,  .TainOK,  II.  140,  £05. 

—   j>r    II.  leu. 

.  %  Nicholas,  I.  340,  362. 
Du  Qucsne,  II.  330.  333. 
Durand,  Asher  Brown,  III.  428, 

429,  017  ;  IV.  345,  347,  349,  350,  357- 
358,  359,  368. 

Duraud,  John,  IV.  365M. 
Durham,  John,  II.  319. 
Durkee,  of  Norwich,  II.  371,  372. 
Diuland's  Riding  Academy,  IV. 


Durvee.  Abraham.  II.  319,  436,  i: 
481 :  III.  15.  151.  152  1  IV.  535. 

Durvee.  Col.  Abram,  III.  in,  4; 
616. 


Duryec 


.  Dirck.  II.  319. 
.  Jacob.  II.  319. 
.  .Tohauis.  II.  319. 
.  John.  II.  319. 

_  Rev.  Joseph  T..  IV,  649. 

Durvee.  Jll8t.IV,  20. 
Duse.  Madame.  IV.  493. 
Dusenberry.  Samuel.  III.  a9s. 
Du  Himitiere.  Pierre  Eugene,  I. 

592 :  II.  602. 
Dusseldorf  Gallerv.  IV.  a65. 
Dussen-Muilkerk.  Berg  Van,  ±. 
83.  97. 

D'Utassv.  Col.  G..  III.  516. 

Dutch,  the.  Walloons  who  pre- 
pared the  wav  for  the  English. 
I.  4:  on  the  Hudson  in  1598.  26. 
27.  27)t.  28:  theif  voyages  and 
attempts  to  make  settlements 
watched  by  the  English.  Mii; 
compared  to  their  Iutlii 
bors.  37-38: 

their  commerce  m  1B09,  «2-«3: 
bold  mariners.  62 :  their  trading 
™t  interfered  with  by  Philio 


laws  and  civilization  of  the  State, 
633 :  their  treatment  of  aliens  in 
advance  of  the  age,  634;  their 
jurisprudence  drawn  from  the 
Iiigh  civilization  of  Rome,  634; 
negro  slavery  mild,  534;  a  Belf- 
fiovernmg  people.  534 ;  they  co- 
alesced with  all  that  was  good 
and  opposed  all  the  undesirable 
parts  of  the  English  system  of 
government.  535:  had  no  great 
political  leader  after  166*  during 
the  colonial  period,  567 ;  men- 
"  Bed.  29.  35.  43.  68,  323,  324,  330, 


333,3 


the 


strides  o 


authorities  willing  to  conciliate, 
II.  50:  dress  of  (1701-1705),  89; 
custom  of  sending  invitations 
to  funerals,  162 :  the  main  pur- 
pose of  granting  the  charter  to, 
446;  their  clergy  in  the  English- 


families  intermingled  with  the 
Hnguenota.  III.  100;  i heir  names 
curiouslv  combined  with  the 
English,  III.621;butlittie8tirred 
bv  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 


_   :  art  of 

_.,  in  literature,  77;  their  me- 
chanical skill,  77 ;  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  77-78;  misrep- 
resented by  Irving,  78,  79,  79k; 
authorities  on,  78n ;  the  English 
afraid  of  their  industry  and  art, 
78;  in  Brazil,  101-104;  received 
Suriuanie  (1682)  in  place  of  New 
Netherland,  105-106, 335-536;  had 
a  trading-camp  at  Manhattan 
Island  (1613),  122;  called  their 
first  stronghold  Fort  Nassau, 
123;  treaty  at  Tawassgnnshee, 
133;  the  basis  of  a  long  friend- 
ship, 133 ;  the  question  which 
race  should  govern  the  conti- 
nent decided  by  this  treaty,  133 ; 
important  political  questions  in- 
volved in  their  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  colonizations,  140; 
Spain  left  impotent  to  oppose 
them,  142 ;  their  settlement  of 
Manhattau  Island  due  to  their 
commercial  spirit,  153;  informed 
by  the  Indians  of  the  English 
settlemcutatFlymouth,164;  the 
Indiaus  suspicious  of  them,  178 ; 
the  disputed  title  of  the  English, 
180;  their  title  vindicated  by 
English  charters  and  interna- 
tional law,  184;  underhanded 
work  of  the  English  frustrated, 
186-187,200;  Long  Island  granted 
to,  200;  the  hostile  feelings  of 
the  Indians  against,  200,  201 ; 
Louis  XIV.  supported  their  title 
to  New- York,  325-326 ;  their  kind 
reception  of  Courcelles,  326-327 ; 
nearly  aroused  to  rebellion  by 
the  severity  of  Brodhead,  330; 
their  principles  of  honesty  and 
toleration  carried  to  England, 
335;  impatient  of  English  rule, 
337;  did  not  know  wlieu  Stuy- 
vesant  surrendered,  345;  a  coin- 
ed upon  Andros 
in  privileges,  364 ; 
cd  beciinsc  thev 
imis'U  at  tlie  recapture  of  the 
■  liv  Colre,  3(n ;  in  Ruenced  by 


373,  3 


i,  376. 


Dutch  Church  bell,  the,  II.  197. 
Dutch  Church,  Brooklyn,  IV.  5. 
Dutch  Collegiate  Church  School, 

III.  144. 
Dutch  courtship,  I.  213. 
Dutch  fleet  at  Chatham,  I.  325. 
Dutch  Guyana,  1. 105. 
Dutch  language  of  1660,  I.  350; 
proscribed  in  civic  affairs,  319, 
350,  351 ;  used  in  tbe  Garden 

Street  Church  till  1764,  446)1  ;  II. 
199,  223, 230,  283 ;  III.  137, 170, 621 ; 
heard  in  the  markets  till  1806, 
III.  180;  heard  in  some  counties 
in  1820,  III.  621 ;  the  last  sermon 
in,  preached  in  1803,  IV.  649. 

Dutch  plot,  the,  1. 461. 

Dutch  records,  first  Indian 
Sachem  mentioned  in,  T.  47. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  I.  139, 

156,  232,  234,  347,  434,  446,  473,  606, 
506)1,  507,  509,  514)1,  534 ;  II.  223, 
386;  III.  98,  1*4,  165  ;  IV.  158,  200, 
588,  619,  637,  649. 

Dutch  Republic,  at  peace  with 
Spain,  I.  55;  beginning  of  the 
war,  55-56;  the  government  of 
Philip  II.  begun,  57 ;  the  people 
made  common  cause  against  the 
king,  57 ;  success  declared  itself 
forlhe  Dutch,  58;  legal  fiction 


if  the  w 


,  ...tof  abjuration,  59;  Spain 
desired  peace,  eo,  68;  proposals 
of  Spain  rejected,  61 ;  Twelve 
Years' Truce,  01;  whattlietruce 
meant,  62;  in  the  Ni 
62;  themarithr, 
"",  63,  64, 


Of  Ell- 

treaty 
Golden 


to  olit; 


;  actually 


ii  lie  moles 


mod  t 


Engl 


yield  their  fimdumcn- 
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^Hermans.  Francina.  I.  450. 
Heron.  Matilda.  III.  417. 
Herri ek.  Anson.  III.  487. 
Herring.  Elbert.  II.  320.  464 : 
235. 


Herring.  Fanny.  IV.  488. 
Herrmg-fishery.  I.  88. 
Herring.  James.  IV.  345. 
Herring.  Dr.  Thomas.  II.  224. 
Herrman.  Augustin.  I.  183.  225, 

274  .  306.  340. 

Herrman's  Orchard.  I.  366. 
Herts.  Henrv  B..  IV.  384. 
Hesse.  John  j  an  sen.  1. 175. 

HessiaiiB.  II.  477.  505.  509.  510.  511. 
512  .  518.  521.  524.  529.  632.  541.  542 
550:  IV.  7.  20.  114.394. 

Hessian  Hut.  IV.  6.  7. 
Hestier.  John.  II.  320. 
"Het  Dorp."  IV.  20. 
"  Het  Kivis  Padt."  IV.  20. 
"  Het  Strandt."  IV.  20. 
•'  Het  Water"  road.  I.  294. 
Hett.  Rene.  IV.  547. 
Hewitt.  Rev.  A.  F..  IV.  644. 

Hewitt.  Abram  IT 

487.  580.  595.  606  :  IV.  216.  446. 

Hewitt.  Mrs.  A..  III.  491. 
Hewitt.  James.  IV.  168. 
Hewlick.  Henry.  II.  320. 
Heyer.  Cornelius.  III.  2G1.  346. 
Hever.  Isaac.  III.  2jr>. 
Heyer.  William.  IV.  342. 
Hevmans.  Paul.  I.  306. 
Heyn.  Admiral  Peter,  I.  97.  98. 

Hiawatha.  II.  157. 
Hibon.  Johannes.  II.  129. 
Hibon.  Peter.  II.  2oe. 


Hieker.  Victor,  n.  441. 
Hickee.  Justice.  IV.  459. 
Hiekey-  Thomas.  II.  496. 
HickB.  Capt.  Benjamin.  I.  598. 
Hicks.  Benjamin  D.,  IV.  452. 
Hieks.  Dennis.  II.  320. 
Hicks.  George.  III.  290. 
Hieks.  Henry  W..  III.  347. 
Hicks.  Col,  Isaac.  I.  598. 
Hicks.  John.  II.  401. 
Hicks.  Robert.  II.  401. 
Hieks.  Thomas.  II.  200.  401;  IV. 
346.  348.  368. 

Hicks.  Whitehead.  II.  360.  362,  370, 

384.  401.  536 ;  III.  151 :  IV.  106. 
Hieroglyphics,  bv  Indians.  I.  64. 
Hieansetts.  .Narrows.  I.  401. 
Higgiuson.  Col.  H.  L..  IV.  295. 

Hlggiuson.  Rev.  John.  I.  234. 
Higgiuson.  Col.  Thomas  Wentr 

worth.  IV.  246. 
High  Bridge  Park.  IV.  660. 
Highlander  s  Regiment.  III.  484. 
Highlands  of  Cape  Cod,  I.  24i*. 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  I.  44, 

-i,  116. 


HlgJ  DHP^i  1.  SOU 

Highway,  the,  I.  221. 
Hildehuni,  Charles  R.,  "  Printing 
in  New- York  in  the  Seven  teentfi 
Century,"  I.  570. 
Hildreth,  Benjamin,  II.  243. 
Hildreth.  Joseph.  II.  283  i  IV.  197. 
Hildreth.  Thomas.  IV.  587. 
Hilhouse.  James.  II.  320. 

Hill.  Gen..  II.  137.138. 
Hill.  George  H..  IV.  476,  479,  484. 
Hill.  J.  M..  IV.  493. 
Hill.  Nicholas.  III.  666. 
Hill  ot  Sehepmoes,  I.  199. 
Hill.  Thomas  (artist),  IV.  351. 

Hill,  U.  C,  IV.  170, 182. 

Hill.  William,  ni.  151. 
Hill's  Theater.  IV.  484. 
Hillacker.  Willem.  I.  451. 
Hiller.  Matthew.  IV.  585,  592. 
Hilliker.  George.  II.  320. 
Hills.  John.  II.  494. 
Hillsborough,  Earl  of,  II.  392,  396, 
408.  409.  410.  411.  412,  417,  421 ;  IV. 
334.  518.  519. 

Hillver.  John.  II.  206. 
Hilson.  Mrs..  IV.  168, 
Hilton.  Henrv.  IV.  368. 
Hunmer.  IV.  180. 
Hmcklev.  Isabella,  IV.  180. 
Hinckley.  Thomas.  I.  435. 
Hmdeloopen.  I.  134. 
Hmdoostan,  I.  66. 
Hmloopen.  I.  134. 
Hinman.  Col..  III.  331. 
Hinman.  John.  II.  206. 
Hinnoyossa.  I.  all. 
Histrionic  Academy,  IV.  464. 
Hitchcock.  Mrs.  R.,  III.  494. 

Hitchcock.  Dr.  Boswell  D„  IV. 
216. 

Hitchcock.  William,  II.  206, 320. 
Hitehcock  s  Regiment.  II.  508. 
Hoagland.  Johannes,  I.  450. 
Hoare.  John.  T.  51B. 
Hobart  Hall.  IV.  97. 
Hobart.  Bishop  John  Henry,  III. 
276.  346.  368:  IV.  203,  5B5,  696,  598, 
599.  627.  628,  640. 
Hobart.  John  Sloss,  II.  616;  IU. 

11. 18.  39.  40. 
Hobart.  Rebecca.  IV.  640. 
Hobokan-Haekmg.  I.  51.  172,  230; 
III.  380.       IV.  32. 

446.  Hobokcn.  I.  33.  44. 117.  252;  IV.  32, 

33. 

Hobokcn  Bay.  I.  46. 
Hoboken  Deed  of  1694,  1.  518. 
Hoboken  Ferrv.  III.  306-307,  465. 
Hodge.  Robert.  III.  65. 
Hodge.  Samuel.  II.  320. 
Hodgkinson.  John,  III.  302;  IV. 

468.  469.  470.  472. 
Hodfikmson.  Thomas,  III.  302. 
Hodson.  Dr.  John.  I.  606n. 
Hoe.  Richard.  IV.  117. 
Hoe.  Richard  M„  IV.  435. 
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Hull'.  I [> nr-v.  J 
Huf 


Hugcr,  Daniel,  ill.  102. 
Hugers,  Jacob,  I.  306, 
Huggefortl,  Thomas.  II.  208. 
Hugget,  Benjamin,  II.  320. 
Hughes,  Ball,  III.  366. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Jolin,  IV.  fiiO,  612, 
613,  644. 

Hughes  {at amp-master),  II.  355. 
Hughes,  Geu.  James  Miles,  III.  u," 

132;  IV,  276. 
Hughes,  Archbishop  John,  III. 

493,  498,  460;  IV.  lie. 

Hughes,  William  M..  III.  18. 

Hughs,  Henrv,  II.  320. 
Hughs,  Hngli,  II.  320. 
Huglison,  II.  252,  255. 
Huguenot  Church,  III.  179;  IV. 
376,  377. 

Huguenots,  I.  463, 171, 175;  II.  70, 
126 ;  III.  100,  390 ;  IV.  31,  189, 371- 

Huiort"  Ranrtel,  I.  305. 
Hulet,  Ml-.,  II.  461. 
Hulett.  Ml'.,  IV.  1GG. 
Hulft,  Peter  Evertseu,  1. 148. 
Hull,  Col.  H.  D.,  III.  517. 
Hull,  Coimuodore  Isaac,  III.  242, 

215,  246,  217,  218,  250,  251,  253,  267, 

311,  302,  363. 
Hull,  Gov.  William,  III.  257.  258. 
Hull's  Assembly  Booms,  IV.  166. 
Hull's  Tavern,  II.  420,  541,  556. 
Hulls  Jouathan,  III.  184. 
Hume,  11.231. 
Hume,  David,  IV.  .112. 
Humphrey.  Cart.  Jam  en,  IV.  203. 
Humphreys,  Col.  David,  III  52, 

Hiiiit,  Davis,  II.  320. 
Hunt  family,  IV.  37'J. 
Hunt,  Henry  J.,  IV.  50. 

Hunt,  Jesse,  II.  321). 
Hunt,  John,  II.  820. 
Huut,  Obadiali,  II.  ioe.  320. 

Huut.Obadiah.  Jr.,  II.  206;  IV.  547. 
Hunt,  Richard  M.,  IV.  lie,  230,  244, 
367. 


.   Hunt,  Robin.  II.  286. 

Hunt,  Scth  B.,  III.  487. 

Hunt,  Thomas.  II.  243,  320. 
.    Hunt,  Ward,  III.  320. 

limit,  Wilson  G.,  III.  479 ;  IV.  416. 

Hunt,  William  M„  IV.  214. 

'•  Hunter,"  the,  II.  447 ;  IV.  8. 

Hunter,  Anthony,  II.  320. 
ter,  Aylmcr  de  la,  II.  121. 

Tliinter.Dr.  John,  IV.  397. 
.  Hunter,  Lieut.  John,  IV.  293. 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  III. 

Tin  liter,  Mungo,  II.  121. 
Hunter,  Norman,  le,  II.  121. 
Hunter,  Patrick,  II.  121. 
Hunter,  Robert,  1st,  II.  121. 
Hunter,  Robert,  of  New- York,  II. 

2116;  III.  151,152. 

iTimtcr,  Gov.  Robert,  appointed 
i  mu  tenant-go  vein  or  of  Virginia, 
n  .  99;  arrived  %,s  governor  of 
New- York,  115, 121,  631 ;  ancestry 
nr.  122;  his  post  no  sinecure, 
iaa-123;  extraordinary  powers 
^inferred  upon,  123-125 ;  brought 
with  him  throe  thousand  Pala- 
tines, 125;  suggested  giving  em- 
nujyment  to  the  Palatines,  127- 
ish;  gavehisattentionto settling 
tint  Palatines,  129-130 ;  business 
en  i  meetion  with.  Livingston,  130 ; 
tin;  borne  government  refused 
i,o  nav  his  bills,  131 ;  trouble  with 
tuc  New  Jersey  Council,  131-132 ; 
tile  New-York  Assembly  refrac- 
tory, 132-133 ;  attacked  by  tlie 
uniscopal  clergy,  133-131;  the 
rtinse  cClhbrcot  the  time,  134-137; 
composed  a  farce,  13iw;  letter  to 
tun  Bishop  of  London,  135-136; 
niepared  for  a  campaign  to  Can- 
mist,  137-1S8 ;  a  disastrous  cam- 
naign,  138-139;  quelled  the  slave 
insurrection,  139-110;  deprived 
i  lie  Palatines  of  their  arms,  140 ; 
oimosed  tlie  settlement  of  the 
rulatines  at  Schoharie,  112 ;  held 
a  council  with  the  Palatines, 
142-113 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Pala- 
tines, 114;  petitioned  to  grant 
letters  patent  for  the  dressing  of 
hemp, 115;  received  portraits  of 
Indians  to  distribute,  145-146; 
social  life  during  bis  administra- 
>  tion,  147 ;  death  of  his  wife,  148 ; 
his  position  made  more  toler- 
able, 118;  prepared  to  return  to 
England,  149,  631 ;  address  (1719) 
to  the  Assembly,  119;  reply  ot 
Livingston,  150 ;  governor  of 
Jamaica,  150;  death  of,  150;  a 
victim  of  sciatica,  151 ;  changed 
offices  with  Burnet,  151 ;  auto- 
.  graph  of,  121 ;  mentioned,  63, 110, 
172,  177,  180,  217,  294,  363,  595,  171  ; 
IV.  195,  196,  270,  307,  309,  312,  314, 
315,  316,  317,  318,  381,  507,  508. 
Hunter,  Lady  Robert   (wife  of 

Gov.),  II.  148. 
Hunter,  Thomas,  IV.  611. 
Hunter,  William,  II.  320. 
Hunter,  Dr.  William,  IV.  392,  394. 
Hunter's  Quay,  IV.  525. 
Huntington  (Long  Island),  I.  355, 

401 ;  II.  602. 
Huntington,  Benjamin,  III.  102. 
Huntiugton,  Collis  P.,  IV.  369, 

Huntington,  Daniel,  III.  129 ;  IV. 

243,  214,  345,  347,  318,  367,  368. 
Huntington,  William  H.,  IV.  367. 
Huntington,  William  R.,  IV.  450. 
Huntington's  Regiments,  II.  609, 
Hurd,  Ebenezer,  I.  356. 
Hurlbort,  William  Henry,  IV.  145. 
Hurlev  (England),  I.  312. 
Hurley  (New-York),  1. 342, 345,  349, 

353;  11.95. 
Hurous,  the,  IV.  500. 
Husbandry    taught    by  Dutch 


Hutchinson,  Anne,  I.  17,  208,  215, 

235,  236. 
Hutchinson,  John,  I.  306. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel,  I.  598. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  II.  3, 

29,  30,  336,  422,  424,  131,  133. 

Hutton,  Lawrence,  IV.  130. 
■  Huj'bertsen,  Arian,  I.  339. 
Huyck,  Jan,  IV.  575. 
Huygen,  Mrs.  John  (widow),  I, 
306. 

Huyghen,  John,  1. 189. 

Huygiieus,  Christian,  I.  77. 

Huypkens,  Wieske,  1. 151, 

H vi traiuu) ann land,  I.  5;  IV.  631. 

Hyat,  John,  II.  206. 

Hyben,  Barent,  I.  450. 

Hyben,  Jan,  1. 150. 

Hvde,  Anne,  II.  248,  2S2,  258. 

Hyer,  Aaron,  II.  206. 

Hver,  Abraham,  II.  320. 

Hyer,  Baltus,  II.  320. 

Hyer,  Cornelius,  II.  320. 

Hyer,  Frederick,  II.  206, 

Hyer,  Garret,  II.  206. 

Hyer,  Peter,  II.  320. 

Hyer,  Victore,  H.  320. 

Hyer,  Walter,  II.  206,  320. 

Hyer,  William,  II.  206,  320. 
Hyler,  Capt.  Adain,  IV.  532,  632n. 
Hyler,  Capt.  Thomas,  IV.  535. 
Hyneinan,  Leon,  IV.  117. 
Hynes,  Peter,  II.  320 

Ice  in  Hudson  River,  1817,  in.  299- 

Iceland,  I.  11. 

Icelandic  Narratives,  Bancroft  on, 
1.4;  vague  accounts  from,  5. 

Icelandic  ships  at  No  va  Scotia,  1. 5. 

Ichthyophagous  Club,  IV.  254. 

Idens,  Gresje',  I.  450. 

Idens,  Rebecca,  1. 150,  451. 

Ihpetonga,  IV.  : 

lllmoic         *  3 

"  Hlun 
361. 


*  Illustrated  Aineric 
■  ,iv.  r- 


News," 


"  Illustrated  American  News," 

Story's,  IV.  360. 
Imlay,  John,  IV.  517. 
Imlay,  William,  II.  474;  IV.  518, 
Imperial  Club,  IV.  242. 
Imports  from  Great  Britain,  1700- 

1780,  IV.  525. 
Inauguration  of  Washington,  III. 

;  IL 

"Independent,"  the,  IV.  158. 

Independent  Corps  of  Light  In- 
fantry, III.  517. 

Independent  Exchange,  III.  566. 

"  Independent  Gazette  of  New- 
York,"  IV.  138. 

"  Independent  Journal,"  III.  38-39. 

"Independent  Journal,  or  General 
Advertiser,"  IV.  ill. 

"  Independent  Reflector, "  IV.  159, 

Independents,  the,  1.  396,  403,  493, 


499,5 


;  IV.  ] 


India,  I.  3,  12,  17,  113,  117. 
Indian,  the,  IV.  499. 
Indian  Ocean,  I.  65. 
Indians,  Mandon,  I.  5. 
Indians,  Red,  invaders  and  not  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  terri- 
tory. I.  6,  7 ;  forgot  their  own 
traditions,  6;  eanoes  made  of 
logs,  11,  13,  isn,  16« ;  canoes  of 
bark,  13;  preserved  fruits  by 
drying,  11,  ll»t;  Gomez  carried 
them  to  Spain,  18;  and  the  map 
of  1610,  30« ;  who  were  the  Man- 
hattans, 34;  their  appearance 
and  dress,  36-37;  taste  and  in- 
dustry, 37, 40 ;  morals,  37, 38, 187 ; 
food  of,  38;  wealth  of,  38;  money 
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toman,  Henry,  IV.  59, 313,  318, 3 

359,  367,  368. 
Iiiman,  John,  III.  374;  IV.  59, 142, 

Inu  established  at  Brooklyn,  IV.  4 
Inn  of  Litschoe,  I.  289. 
Tones,  Alexander,  II.  135. 
Innes,  George,  IV.  351,  368. 
IiiniB,  Rev.  Alexander,  IV.  191. 
Innis,  Col.  C.  H.,  IU.  518. 

Inoculation  introduced,  IV.  392 


Institute  for  Artist  Artisans,  IV. 


International  Exposition  of  18TB, 

III.  567. 
Invalid  Corps,  III.  501. 
Invention  to  dress  hemp  and  flax, 

II.  145. 
Inverarity,  Mies,  IV.  175. 
"  Invincible,"  the.  III.  422. 
Inviter  to  funerals,  an,  1. 414. 
In  wood,  I.  53. 

Ira  Harris  Cavalry,  III.  515. 

Ireland  the  Great,  country  com- 
prised in,  I.  5. 

Irene,  Sister,  IV.  646. 

"  Iris,"  the,  II.  546. 

Irish,  probably  acquainted  Tvitb 
the  land  to  the  vest,  I.  4;  named 
the  coast  Greenland,  4. 

Irish  Artillery,  II.  539. 

Irish  Brigade,  III.  515. 

Irish  Rifles,  the,  III.  516. 

Irma,  IV.  182. 

■'  Iron  Grays,"  the,  III.  271. 
"Ironsides"  (Infantry),  III.  517. 
Iroquois,  the,  I.  132,  133,  204,  228, 

236,  237  ,  384,  384k,  386,  387)i,  394, 
415,  416, 417,  418, 41B»,  426,  433,  454, 
488,  604 ;  II,  138,  113,  235,  314 ;  IV. 
297,  500,  635. 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  the,  I.  16, 
214-215;  II.  65. 


1.  IV. : 
Irving-,  Henry,  IV.  48(1. 
Irving  House,  HI.  389, 394. 
Irving,  John  B.,  IV.  318. 
Irving',  John  T.,  III.  381.  * 
Irving,  Dr.  Peter,  III.  213,  215,  217 ; 
IV.  56. 

Irving,  Pierre  M. ,  III.  432 ;  IV.  57. 
Irving,  Washington,  I.  78,  79,  79re, 

108,  119,  179,  206,  213, 229,  253 ;  III. 
118,  201,  211,  212,  213,  215,  216,  217, 
218,  305,  372,  374,  112,  411,  129,132, 
436,  451,  452,  463,  464,  574,  633 ;  IV. 
33,  54,  55,  56,  £8,  60,  62,  66,  71,  75, 
77,  79,  81,  82,  84,  132,  149,  162,  163, 
171,  381,  567. 

Irving,  William,  III.  261 ;  IV.  54, 55. 

Irwiii,  Col.  E.  B.,  IV.  295. 

Isaacks,  Abraham,  IV.  547. 

Isaac  ks,  Casper,  II.  320. 

Isaacltson,  Arent,  I.  305,  339,  450. 

Isaacs,  Rev.  Samuel  Myer,  IV. 

Isaac  sen,  Dennis,  I.  340. 
Isahella  of  Castile,  I.  4. 
Isabella  Island,  1. 32. 
Iselin,  Adrian,  IV.  453,  613. 
Isendoorn,  JnJfrou  Judith,  I.  451. 
Islnoic,  I.  52. 
Islipatinau,  I,  52. 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  II.  333. 
Island  of  Luisa,  I.  16,  30. 
Island  of  Rliodes,  1. 13. 

Islip,  II.  50,  453  ;  IV.  021. 
Ismail  Pasha,  IV.  227. 
Ives,  Bray  ton,  IV.  117, 127. 
Ives,  Dr.  Levi  Sllliman,  IV.  640, 


Jachemsen,  David,  I.  450. 
"Jack,"  the,  IV.  632. 
Jackman,  1. 110. 
Jackson  (shoemaker),  II.  80. 
Jackson,  Amasa,  III.  235. 
Jackson,  Andrew,  IIL  175, 291, 302, 

303,  339,  350,  351,  363,  407,  662 ;  IV. 

143,  145,  283,  284,  355,  382. 
Jackson,  Prof.  Charles  T„  IV.  429. 
Jackson,  Francis  James,  III.  233. 
Jackson  Heavy  Artillery,  III.  515. 
Jackson,  Gen.  Henry,  II.  555. 
Jackson  Horse  Guard,  III.  514. 
Jackson,  James,  III.  68, 69. 
Jackson,  John,  IIL  151 ;  IV.  565. 
Jackson,  John,  of  Brooklvn.  TV. 

Jack  sou!  Gen.  Th( 
Jackson,  Tredwell,  III.  162. 
Jackson,  Major  William,  III.  36. 

58,  68,  131,  247. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  William,  III.  131. 
"Jacob,"  the,  I.5J8,  519. 
Jacohi,  Christian,  II.  320. 
Jacobs,  Capt.,  II.  415. 
Jacobs,  Aefje,  I.  452. 
Jacobs.  Elizabeth,  I.  449. 
Jacobs,  Magdalena,  1. 151. 
Jacobs,  Merritje,  1.  451. 
Jacobs,  Samuel,  II.  206. 
Jacobs,  Tryntie,  I.  451. 
Jacobs,  Tunis,  II.  320. 
Jaoobsen,  Elizabeth,  L  449. 
Jacoljsen,  John,  1. 165,  222,  306. 
Jacobsen,  Pieter,  I.  452. 
■Tacobaen,  Abram,  I.  305. 
Jacoby,  Herold.  IV. 


Jago,  Mr.,  IV.  460. 
Jail,  the,  II.  165,  222,  477. 
Jamaica  (L.  I.),  I.  320,  354:  II.  62. 

134,  135,  136,  162,  457,  514 ;  IV.  621. 
623. 

Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  Hall  stage 

machine,  IV.  8. . 
Jamaica  Pass,  II.  509. 
Jamaica  Road,  II.  511. 
Jamaica  Rum,  II.  454,  456. 
Jamain,  Nicholas,  II.  90,  206;  IV. 

546. 

Jamain.  Stephen,  IV.  546. 

James  I.,  1.  18,  30,  30n,  127, 139, 142, 
142n,  143,  181,  231,  237  ;  IV.  373. 

James  II.,  I.  76,  308,  311,  820,  324, 
368,  381,393,  394,400m,  404,407,419, 
420,  421,  428,  431,  433,  131,  435,  436, 
436 Ji,  153, 154, 455,  458,  459,  160,  462, 
463,  466,  467,  169,  174,  477,  486,  518, 
519,  550,  551,  652,  561,  564,  566 ;  II. 
55,  56,  58,  87,  93,  96,  190,  337 ;  IV. 
266,267,  501,  585,  635. 

James,  Major  — ,  II,  359,  360,  361, 
362,  364,  372,  373,  383. 

James,  D.  Willis,  III.  441,  604. 

James,  G.  P.K..IV.  81. 

James,  Louis,  IV.  490. 

James  River,  I.  135,  153,  169,  185, 
332. 

James,  Thomas,  II.  206. 
James,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  346. 
Jameson,  Prof.  J.  Franklin,  I,  8 


Jans,  Aefje,  I.  450. 

Jans,  Aggie.  I.  310. 

Jans.  Albert)  e,  I.  450. 

Jans,  Anna  Maria,  I.  447. 

Jans,  Anneke,  I.  221.  234,  297,  357, 

463,  472 ;  TJ.  90,  436;  IU.  1J3,  520  ; 

IV.  197,  204,  205,  206,  388. 
Jans,  Armey e,  I.  450. 
Jans,  Baetje,  I.  448. 
Jans,  Celetje,  1. 447. 
Jans,  Elizabeth,  I.  448. 
Jans,  Elsje,  I.  452. 
Jans,  Gertie,  I.  340,  449. 

Jans,  Gretje,  1. 452. 
Jans,  Janneken,  I.  418. 
Jans,  Marrilje.  I.  447,  419,  450, 451, 
Jans,  Neeltje,  I.  451. 
Jans,  Sara,  I.  147. 
Jars.  8tvntie,  I.  451.  - 
Jans.  Tryntje,  I.  449. 
Jans'  Land,  Old,  I.  221. 
j  ansen.  Abraham,  I.  362 ;  IV.  20. 
Jansen.  Albert,  I.  306,  338. 
j  ansen.  Anthony,  I.  449. 
jansen.  Arion,  IV.  577. 
j  ansen.  Bartel,  I.  306. 
j  an  sen.  Claes,  I.  306. 
jansen.  Cornelius,  I.  305,  339. 
jansen.  Cors,  I.  339. 
jansen.  Egbert,  III.  116. 
jansen.  Francis,  I.  306. 
jansen.  Henry,  I.  306,  471,  472. 
J  ansen.  Herman,  I.  551. 
jansen.  Dr.  Isaac,  IV.  389. 
Jansen,  Jacob.L  338. 
Jansen.  Jan,  IV.  389. 
jansen.  Jeremiah,  I.  339,  449. 
jansen.  Johannes,  I.  448;  II.  178, 
631. 

j  ansen.  John,  L  305,  306,  362. 

jansen.  Capt.  John,  IV.  318, 

jansen.  Jorls,  I,  450. 

Jansen.  Marie,  IV.  182. 

j  ansen.  Michael,  I.  274,  306. 

jansen.  Nicholas,  I.  460. 

Jansen.  Peter,  I.  305,  339,  340,  119, 

451. 

jansen. Peter,  of  Heeren  street, L 

338. 

jansen.  Peter,  of  the  Cingel,  L 

Jansen.  Philip,  I.  306. 
jansen.  Roeloff.  I.  221, 223,  306. 
jansen,  tiybrant,  1.306. 
Jansen,  William,  I.  305. 
Japan,  I.  6611. 

Japanese  Embassy,  III.  472, 284. 
Jaques,  Moses,  IIL  377. 
Jarratt,  James,  II.  206. 
Jarrett,  Allaue,  IV.  693. 
Jarves,  James  Jackson,  IV.  368. 
Jarvis,  Rev.  Abraham,  IV.  628. 
Jarvls  Gallery,  IV.  346. 
Jarvis,  George  A.,  IV.  602,  604. 

JarviB  Hall,  IV.  97,  604. 
Jarvis,  James,  II.  320 ;  III.  18 ;  IV. 
535. 

Jarvis,  James  W.,  TV.  368. 
Jarvis,  John  B.,  III.  400. 
Jarvis,  John  W„  IV.  345. 
Jarvis,  Joseph,  IV.  624. 
Jarvis,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  F.,  III. 


Jan,  Eechjp,  I.  449. 
.Tan  fle  Daoher's  Hoeclc,  IV.  27. 
Jandine,  Charles,  II.  320. 
T " "  is,  Bishop  Edmund  S.,  III.  438. 


Ivers.  Thomas,  II.  « 


a;  III.  . 


Jauucey,  John,  IT.  320. 
Jauncey,  Will  lain,  HI.  161. 
Java,  I.  05,  05. 
"Java,"  the,  III.  252,  266. 

Jay,  Augustus,  II.  90,  144,  206;  I' 
546. 

Jay  family,  IV.  379. 
Jay,  Frederick,  II.  442,  181. 
Jay  House,  III.  93. 
Jay,  Sir  James,  III.  361. 
Jay,  John  (chief  justice),  H.  E 
144,  436,  438,  440,  441,  443,  471,  55 
570,  602,  616,  624  ;  TIL  15, 17,  18, 1 


30.  3 


S,  40,  4 


I,  80,  f 


Jancwn.y,  William,  I.  504 ;  II.  2 

Jiinez,  IV.  231. 

Jans,  Adriaentje,  I.  448. 


sm.  ;wi7.  mii. 

Juv.  Jllllh  I'  ,  1 


Jeffreys,  (ii'orife,  Lmi 


W.  111.  2U:  I 
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Karreman,  Rutger,  

Karreman,  Thomas  Fraunsen, 

Karst,  John,  IV.  360. 
"Kath,"  the  yacht,  I.  255. 
Kay.  Jacob  Tounissen,  I.  339. 


472,  4 


■,  474,  4 


Kean  family,  III.  370. 
Kean,  John,  III.  105. 
Kean,  Thomas,  IV.  160,  462. 
Kean,  William,  II.  331. 
Kearney,  Francis,  IV.  357. 
Kearney,  Capt.  La"- — T 


217. 

Kearney,  Gen.  Stephen  Watts,  III. 
410. 

Kearney,  Thomas,  n.  206 ;  IV.  547. 
"  Kearsarge,"  the,  IV.  573. 
Keasy,  Daniel,  II.  321. 
Keating,  John,  IV.  647. 
Keelev,  Mr.,  III.  370. 
Keeley,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  476. 
Keeling,  James,  II.  205. 
Keene,  Mr.,  IV.  171-172. 
Keene,  Laura,  in.  395;  IV.  486, 

Keene,  Laura,  theater  of,  IV.  489. 
Keene,  Stephen,  III.  285. 
Keeee,  John,  III.  17. 151. 
Keese,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  IV.  109. 
Keets,  Benjamin,  II.  321. 
Keikout,  the,  IV.  19. 
Keiser,  Michael,  II.  321. 
Keith,  George,  I.  507,  575,  575w,  577, 

578,  579,  585,  589. 
Keith,  George,  IV.  133. 
Keithian  Quakers,  I.  578. 
Kekesick,  I.  47. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise,  IV.  IBO,  181, 

184. 

Kelly,  Capt,  F.,  IV.  295. 
Kelly,  Henry,  II.  475. 
Kelly,  JameB,  IIT.  435. 
Kelly,  James  B.,  IV.  357. 
Kelly,  John,  II.  320;  III.  546;  TSL 

547. 

Kelly,  Lydia,  IV.  475. 
Kelly,  Rev.  Patrick,  IV.  6*0,  641. 
Kelly,  Robert,  III.  429 ;  IV.  608, 609. 
Kelly,  William,  II.  321. 
Kelso,  James,  Jr.,  HI.  532. 

Kemble,  ,  IV.  60. 

Kemble,  Charles,  III.  370;  IV.  472, 

475,  476. 

Kemble  family,  IV.  525. 

Kemble,  Fanny,  III.  463;  IV.  161. 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne,  TV.  475, 

476. 

Kemble,  Gouvcrneui-,  III.  212,215, 
217,  218,  429,  522  ;  IV.  55. 

Kemble,  John,  IT,  206.   

Kemble,  Mrs.  Priseilla,  HI.  304. 
Kemble,  Capt.  Samuel,  II.  467. 
Kemble,  Col.  Stephen,  II.  607,  512. 
Kemble,  William,  III.  429. 
Keineys.  Edward,  IV.  229, 357. 
Kemp,  George,  IV.  221. 
Kemp,  Rev.  James,  IV.  599. 
Kemp,  Dr.  John,  IV.  414. 
Kemp,  Prof.  John,  IV.  83. 
Kemp,  John  Taller,  II.  409. 
Kemp,  William,  II.  282. 
Kempton,  Samuel,  II.  321. 
Kendal,  Duchess  of,  IV.  309. 
Kendal,  Geii.,  III.  25. 
Kendal,  Anws,  III.  414. 
Kendal.  John.  II.  321. 
Kendle,  Thom:iH,  II.  321, 
Kendriek,  John,  II.  320. 
Kennebec  River,  I.  18,  31.  401. 
Kennedy, Capt.  Archibald,  H.  214, 

282,  326,  352,  358,  360,  363,  372,  37:t 

376,  472,  505;  III.  150. 
Kennedy, IlavidS.,  III.  347.IV.88. 


Kennedy  House,  II.  222,  372,  373, 
450. 

Kennedy,  James,  II.  321. 
Kennedy,  John  R.,  III.  501,  502; 
IV.  451. 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  IV.  67,  74,  161. 
Kennedy,  John  &,  IV.  96,  442. 
Kennedy,  Robert  Lenox,  IV.  95, 

108,  117. 
Kennedy,  Col.  W.  D.,  III.  516. 
Kennedy,  William,  II.  321. 
Kensett,  John  F.,  IV.  350,  358. 
Kent  Club,  HI.  373. 
Kent,  County  of,  I.  543. 
Kent,  James,  IV.  71. 
Kent,  James  (Chancellor),  I.  428, 

529,  532  ;  II.  190, 193,  625,  628;  III. 
9,  94,  95,  97  ,  98,  350,  357,  362,  373, 
384,  401,  411,  599,  616,  617,  618,  619, 
620,  622,  623,  625,  626,  629,  631,  612, 
659;  IV.  105,  lift,  233,  598. 

Kent,  William  (Chancellor),  III. 

Kenyon,  William,  III.  152. 
Keppler,  Joseph,  IV.  362. 
Kerfbyl,  Dr.  Johannes,  I.  449;  IV. 
389. 

Kerwood,  James,  II.  321. 
Kernier,  Abraham,  I.  338,  446,  448. 
Kermer,  Hendrick,  I.  449. 
Kermer,  Henry,  II.  206. 
Kemoc  ban  residence,  IV.  235. 
Keir,  James,  II.  321. 
Kerr,  William,  II.  320. 
Kerrigan,  Col.  F.  E„  III.  516. 
Ketch;  David,  II.  321. 
Ketch,  Robert,  II.  321. 
Ketehum,  John,  II.  321. 
Ketchum,  Morris.  III.  347,  487. 
Ketehum,  William,  II.  206. 
Keteltas,  Abraham,  II.  243. 
Keteltas,  Altea,  II.  436. 
Keteltas.  Evert,  I.  450. 
Keteltas,  Evert  Pietersen,  IV.  579, 
580,  584. 

Keteltas  family,  I.  472;  IV.  525. 
Keteltas,  Garret,  II.  481. 
Keteltas,  J.,  II.  464. 
Keteltas,  Janet,  III.  103. 
Keteltas,  Jan  Evertse,  1. 447. 
Keteltas,  Peter,  II.  321,  447,  467; 

IV.  106,525,  526,  635,  547. 

Kewley,  Rev.  John,  IV.  640. 

Key,  Jacob  Leumis,  I.  362. 

Key,  John,  II.  59. 

Keyes,  Geu.  E.  D.,  IV.  295. 

Keys,  Joseph,  II.  320. 

Keyset,  John  H.,  III.  548. 

Keyser,  Moj.  P.  D.,  IV.  295. 

Kichline's  Regiment,  IL  509. 

Kiektawanks,  I.  214. 

Kidd,  Capt.  William,  I.  512,  615, 
515K,  516,  519,  520,  605  ;  II.  13,  30, 
32,  33,  34, 133  ;  IV.  502. 

Kiddle,  Henry,  IV.  611. 

Kieft,  William,  appointed  Direc- 
tor, I.  107,  194,  537,  604;  arrived 

at  New  Amsterdam,  195;  en- 
cumbered with  only  one  council- 
or, 195 ;  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  colony,  196 ;  to  fortify 
the  Company's  title  to  lands  on 
the  East  River,  200;  drove  tbe 
English  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Long  Ishiud,  200 ;  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Raritans, 
200 ;  the  trouble  of  1641  with  the 
Indians, 201, 202, 203,204;  attacked 
the  refugees  at  Tapaens  and 
Corlaer's  Hoeck,  204-205;  excited 
the  enmity  of  tile  Indians,  205 ; 
made  peace  with  the  Indians, 
206-207;  hostilities  renewed,  207 ; 
De  Vries's  remarks,  208;  laid  a 
d  uty  on  liquors  and  licave  r-akiu  s, 
211 ;  declared  incompetent,  211, 
212;  his  government  compared 
to  Van  Twillcr'B,  211.  212 ;  opin- 
ion of  the  home  government, 
213;  condition  of  New  Nether- 
liind  in  1645, 213,214;  peace  with 
the  Mohicans,  214.  216;  his  re- 
moval determined  upon,  215 ; 
his  unpopularity  on  theincrease, 


216;  criticized  by  VanderDonck, 
216 ;  defied  by  the  English  and 
Swedes,  216,  217 ;  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 217  ;  did  much  to 
improve  the  town,  218;  house 
of,  218ii ;  caused  the  erection  of 
a  tavern,  221 ;  capital  punish- 
ment, 223-234;  grog-shops  and 
schools,  224;  population  under, 
224, 226 ;  forbade  sale  of  firearms 
to  the  Indians,  228 ;  part  owner 
of  "La  Garce,"  230;  regulated 
the  currency,  230,  263;  promise 
ot  agriculture  under,  230,  231; 
how  he  raised  money  to  build  a 
church,  231-232;  denounced  from 
the  pulpit,  232-233;  summoned 
Bogardus  before  the  council, 
233;  defended  Bogardus,  234: 
his  toleration,  234,  235 ;  ransom- 
ed Jesuits,  236,  237,  417 ;  named 
Gravesend,  238 ;  replaced  by 
Stuyvesant,  238,  528;  charges 
brought  against,  238-239,  left 
for  Holland,  239;  death  of,  239; 
obituary  notice  of,  240;  sum- 
mary of  his  administration, 
240-242;  twice  the  object  of  as- 
sassination, 242;  mentioned,  174, 

185,  186,  188,  199,  S03,  225,  243,  246, 
262,  268,  270,  272,  310  ;  autograph 
of,  195 ;  picture  of  his  mode  of 
punishment,  206 ;  II.  51,  54;  IV. 

2, 18,  26,  28,  33,  189,  264,  388,  389. 

Kieft' s  Temple,  II.  187. 
Kieu,  Nicasius,  I.  90. 
Kierse,  Guetje,  I.  448. 
Kiersen,  Janneken,  I.  450. 
Kierson,  Abraham,  II.  321. 
Kierstede,  Blandina,  1. 447 ;  II.  flo. 
Kierstede,  Catharine,  I.  449. 
Kierstede,  Hans,  I.  222,  232,  300, 

306,  339,  362,  449 ;  II.  90,  206 ;  IV. 

Kiersted',  Gen.  Henry  T.,  IV.  388. 
Kiersted,  Jacobus,  1698,  II.  206, 321. 
Kierstede,  Lucas,  I.  447. 
Kiersted,  Luke,  II.  206,  321. 
Kiersted  ointment,  IV,  388. 
Kierstede,  Rachel.  I.  447. 
Kiersted,  Sara,  I.  222. 
Kies,  John  Clementsen,  1. 128. 
Kieser,  Hendrick,  II.  321, 
Kieviet's  Hoeck.  1. 181, 183. 
Killbrnnn,  L.,  IV.  344. 
Killm aster,  James,  II.  206. 
Kill  von  Kull.  IV.  33. 
Kilmarnock  Burns,  IV.  129. 
Kilner.  Thomas,  IV.  474. 
Kilns,  II.  451. 

Kimble,  John  Philip,  IV.  476. 
Kinderhook,  IV.  522. 
Kindly  Club,  IV.  262. 
King,  Col.,  III.  323. 
King,  Aaron,  II.  321. 
King,  Adam,  II.  321. 
King,  Lady  Auuabclla,  II.  113. 
King,  Arcy,  II.  321. 

King,  Charles,  III.  357, 373,395, 463; 

IV.  70.  71. 
King,  Mrs.  Charles,  III.  463,  494. 
King,  Charles  (artist),  IV.  150, 151. 
King,  Rev.  Charles  W.T  IV.  367. 
King,  Edward,  IV.  83. 
King,  Elisha  W.,  III.  239,  252,  273, 

"  Kingfisher,"  the,  IV.  592. 

"  King  George,"  the,  II.  168. 

King,  Gen.  H.  C,  IV.  295. 

King,  Henry,  III.  231. 

King,  Isaac,  II.  321. 

King,  James  G.,  III.  373,  416,  436; 

IV.  608. 
King,  James  8.,  IV.  369. 

King,  John,  II.  321 ;  III,  162. 
King,  John  (mason),  II.  321. 
King,  Gov.  John  Alsop,  III.  292, 

457.  487 ;  IV.  105,  234,  235,  536. 
King,  John  Alsop,  Jr..  IV.  536. 
King,  Mrs.  John  A.,  III.  522. 
King,  Linus,  TI.  321. 
King,  Peter,  I.  494. 
King,  Preston,  III.  510. 
King,  Robert,  II.  163. 
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Klnr,  mifun,  HI.  9,  30.  78,  83.  102, 
1S1,  152,  274.  2*4,  B73  :  IV.  530. 

KIuk,  Mr*.  Kufus,  til.  01. 

"KIllgHllle."  till',  II.  98,  911,  100. 

King.  Samuel,  III.  410. 

KhiK"«  Arm»  Tavern,  II.  3io.  353. 

387,  150.  134.  459,  47  fi. 
KfDK'R  Bridge.  It.  SIS.  SIN  ;  III.  5J7. 
KluS's  Bridge,  battle  of,  I.  1". 
Kluitshridire.  Koutl,  I.  53 ;  III.  578. 
KtDn-sbury.  ('apt.  H.  1'..  IV.  an.. 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  Hug., 

II.  «™ 


301,  590,  625,  1137. 

Klnic'*  College.  Medical  Depart- 
ment. IV  410. 

Kin  en  Count  v.  I.  200,  40*.  4641.  471. 
fiOH;  II.  202:  III.  11T.  450;  TV.  1, 


Kiiiu'f  Farm,  tlic,  I.  Ml,  419.  42fi, 

S01;  II.  27,  82,  80,  1611,  1HI1;  IV. 

104, 19.1, 197,  0JS. 
Kliitf'a  Garden.  I.  41o;  II.  27. 
Kln^a  Head  Tavern,  II.  51ii;  IV  n. 
Kin  inland,  AuiliroKe  ('.,  III.  I2ii. 

433.  411,  413,  161,  187  i  IV.  151,  651. 
558,  856. 
Kiiiirwlaiid,  T>-  C,  IV.  451. 

Kliigaley,  Slbi-ldge,  IV.  mi. 

Kingston,  I.  llfi.  402,  530;  II.  60S. 

fllfl;  IV.  138.  581. 
Kingston.  John.  II.  200,  321. 
Kill*  street,  I.  451. 
Kill  fork,  Mrs.  Eliza,  IV.  179. 
Klo-b  Island,  I.  5.1. 
Kip.  Ahnihiilil,  II.  200. 
Ki|i.  Caetle.  I.  149. 
Kip,  RaltiKer,  II.  321. 
Kip  estate.  I.  337. 
Kip.  Evert.  II.  321. 

K!|i  family.  I.  337.  351.  ■ 

Kip,  llendriek  Hendriek.-.e.  1.274. 

Kip.  Ilenrv.  I.  21,0.  305.  339,  3i-2  ;  II. 

321  :  III.  5. 
Kip,  Henry.  Jr.,  I.  305. 
Kip.  Henry  II.,  III.  16,  l.il. 
Kip  Ho  line,  tbe,  I.  337. 
Kip,  Isnae,  I.  305.  339 ;  II.  206,  321. 
Kip,  Ir-n.ie  I...  IV.  109. 
Kip.  Jaeoli.  I.  260,  278,  310,  302,  369. 

447,  451;  II.  206. 
Kip,  Jacobus,  II.  200,  321 ;  IV. 318. 
Kip,  Johniilii'H,  I.  ill.  1(9,  187,  494. 
Kip,  John.  I.  503;  II.  321. 
Kip.  John  K.,  III.  10. 
Kip,  Col.  I.awreuee.  IV.  2'i.-.. 
Kip.  Leonard,  II.  321 ;  III.  21,  261. 
Kip.  Maria,  I.  151. 
Kip,  IV trim,  I[.  20fi. 
Kip,  Kaehel,  I.  417. 
Kill,  Kielii.nl,  11.200.  321;  IV.  620. 
Kip.  Samuel.  II.  2n0. 
Kip  Street.  IV.  ion. 
Kip,  Trvntje,  I,  419. 

Ktn'nUav,I.  j.!7:  II  171. 
Kipp,  Jiilin  II..  IV.  535. 
Kipp.  Henrv  II.,  IV.  53.1. 
Kipplti,  William.  II.  321. 
Klrbyll,  J  oil  n,  I.  503. 
Kirk.  Edmund,  IV.  HH. 
Kirkland,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.,  III. 
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175,  184,  186,  186,  352,  487,  488,  494. 

Metropolitan  police.  III.  388. 
Metselaer,  Jan  Adamsen,  I.  448. 
Metager,  Jacob,  II.  321. 
Meuse,  Chamber  of  the,  I.  93. 

Mexican  dollars,  IV.  305,  308,  318. 
Mexico,  III.  409, 410. 

Meyer,  . . ,  

Meyer,  Hermanns,  II.  206. 
Meyer,  Jacob,  II.  206. 
Meyer,  Johannes,  II.  206. 
Meyer,  John  Dirckse,  I.  362. 
Meyer,  Martin  Jansen,  1. 362. 
Meyert,  Heudrick  Jillisen,  I.  147. 
Meyert,  Jan,  I.  451. 
Meyndertsen,  colony  of,  I.  526. 
Meyne,  Jan  Jansz,  1. 163. 
Me  y rink,  Margareta,  I.  452. 
Miami  campaign,  III.  258. 
Mi  am  is,  the,  III.  83. 
"  Miantonomoh,"  IV.  672. 
Michnelitis,  Rev.  Jonas,  1. 161, 166, 

167,  188,  189,  190,  192,  604  ;  II.  108 ; 

IV.  297,  373,  376,  049. 

Michaels,  Moses.  I.  500. 


Micheau,  Dr.,  III.  81. 
Micheau,  Paul,  III.  29 ;  IV.  624. 
Mickiels,  Try  at)  e,  I.  447. 
Michigan,  III.  257,  258,  270. 
Mickle.  A.  H.  &  CO.,  III.  380. 
Mick le,  Andrew  Hutehins.III.  380. 
Mickle,  George  B.,  III.  380. 
Mickle,  James,  III.  380. 
Mickle,  William  Julius,  III.  380. 
Middagh  Barn,  IV.  14. 
Middle  Ages,  voyages  made  dur- 


ing. I.  4 
Middleburg,  I.  77,  85, 162. 
Middleburg,  Adam,  II.  321. 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  II.  222,  223, 

449,  476,  540 ;  HI.  19, 137,  366,  538 ; 
IV.  106,  581. 

Middlenmas,  Peter,  III.  152. 
Middleton,  Dr.  Peter,  IV.  393. 
Middletown,  1. 321 ;  III.  417 ;  IV.  33. 
Midland  Railroad,  in.  564. 
Midwinter,  Robert?  II.  322. 
Midwout,  I.  397)1 ;  IV.  3,  10. 
Mienville,  Gabrielle,  I.  490. 
Mifflin,  Gen.  Thomas,  11.500,  501, 
515. 

Mignot,  Louis  E.,  IV.  360. 

Milan,  I.  2.   

Milbank.  Bir  Ralph.  H.  113. 
Milborne.  Jacob.  I.  470,  47y,  481, 
482.  483,  484.  493,  605!  II.  6,9,17, 
18.  21.  23.  59.  217. 
Mile-stones  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

turv.  III.  84. 
Miles.  Col.,  II.  508,  514. 
Miles's  Regiment.  II,  511.  514. 
Milford  (Connecticut).  I.  411. 
Milhan.  Gen.  J.  J..  IV.  295. 
Military  night-guard.  IV.  271. 
Militia.  I.  374  ;  II.  420.  483,  491,  500. 
505.  503.  515.  576:  III.  285.  288; 

Militia  law.  IV.  286.  289. 
Milled  dollars.  IV.  300.  332, 339,  342. 
Milled  pieces.  IV.  300. 
Milledoler.  Rev.  Philip.  IV.  649. 
Miller.  Bartol.  II.  322. 
Miller,  Caleb,  II.  206. 
Miller,  Davis,  II.  321. 
Miller,  Dr.  Edward,  IV.  397. 
Miller,  Eleazer,  II.  481. 
Miller,  Elijah,  II.  352. 
Miller,  George  B.  &  Co.,  III.  380. 
Miller,  George  8.,  III.  548. 
Miller,  Dr.  John,  IV.  389. 
*MiHer,  Rev.  John,  I.  493,  500. 
Miller,  John  Godfrey,  II.  321. 
Miller,  Philip,  IV.  465. 
Miller,  Samuel,  II.  322. 
Miller,Rev.Dr.  Samuel, 1. 483;  III. 

166,  178,200;  IV.  103. 
Miller,  Thomas,  II.  322 ;  IV.  627. 
Miller,  Capt.  Thomas,  II.  467. 
Millerism,  III.  408. 
Milligan.  John  W„  III.  80. 
Milligan,  Josiah,  II.  321. 
Milliner,  William,  II.  206. 
Millington,  Rev.  John,  11.194;  IV. 
106. 

Mill  Kill,  the,  1.  163,  164. 
Milluer,  J.  E..IV.  214. 
Mills,  I.  161,  189,  191,  231. 

Mills,  Abraham,  II.  206,  321. 

Mills,  James,  II.  206;  IV.  546. 
Mills,  8.  B.,  IV.  181. 
Milnor,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  IV.  203. 
Milt,  Antony,  I.  338. 
Miltenberg,  Peter,  II.  321. 
Milton,  John,  II.  228,  232. 
Miner,  Harry,  IV.  496. 
Miueralogical  exploration,  first,  in 

America,  IV,  415. 
Mineralogy,  first  journal  of,  IV. 

395. 

"Minerva,"  the  {newspaper).  III. 

"Min 

368  ;  III.  244,     .  . 
Minetta-  Brook,  I  220. 
Minetta  Water,  IV.  552. 
Minetti,  IV.  180. 
Ming,  Thomas,  II.  206. 
Miniatures  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington,  IV.  363. 


Minorca,  H.  331. 

Minquas,  the,  1. 49, 133, 135,251, 255. 
Mins.  Ml'.,  IV.  458. 
MiutO,  Earl  of,  II.  572,  573. 

Min  turn,  Miss,  III.  494. 

Miuturn,  Mrs.  R„  III.  494. 

Miuturn.  Robert  E.,  III.  436,  4B7; 
IV.  438. 

Minium,  William,  III.  162. 

Minute-men,  II.  347,  378. 

Minuit,  Peter,  purchased  Manhat- 
tan Island,  I.  47, 156, 157, 159, 162 ; 

constructed  a  fort,  1626;  I.  131, 
161 1  the  first  appointed  director- 
geneTal,  107,  154,  527,  604;  em- 
barked, 154 ;  arrived  at  Manhat- 
tan, 148,  14811,  154;  but  little 
known  of  bis  previous  history, 
156 ;  the  price  paid  for  the  land, 
157 ;  ruled  as  a  director,  161 ;  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  West  In- 
dia Company,  162;  the  years  of 
his  directorship  the  germ  of 
more  important  events,  163 ;  be- 
ginning of  patroouships,  163, 170, 
173;  contract  and  deed  to  Van 
Rensselaer,  163 ;  sent  greeting  to 
Governor  Bradford,  164:  as- 
serted the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
settle  in  New  Netherland,  164- 
166 ;  sent  messengers  to  New 
Plymouth.  165 :  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, 166-166:  encouraged 
ship-buildmg.  168;  ordered  all 
the  colonists  to  reside  at  Man- 
hattan. 16b  :  the  fort  not  com- 
pleted (1629)  .170:  recalled  through 
the  influence  of  the  patroons, 
173.  174.  175;  embarked  for  Hol- 
land. 174 :  became  director  of  the 
Swedish  colony- 174:  theplaeeof 
his  death  uncertain.  174 :  nearly 
allied  with  the  Van  Renseelaers, 
174 :  landed  in  England.  180 :  his 
vessel  seized,  appealed  to  the 
Dutch  ambassadors.  180;  made 
experiments  in  agriculture,  190; 
mentioned,  141,  153,  164,181, 185, 

189,  191;  autograph  of,  47;  II. 

110;  IV.  263.  374,  498. 

Minvielle,  David,  II.  206;  IV.  B47. 
Minvielle,  Gabriel,  I.  362, 403,  419, 

461,  478,  482,  487  ;  II.  9,  15,  18,  52; 

IV.  266,  267. 

Minvielle,  Peter,  IV.  546. 
Minvielle,  Pierre,  II.  52. 
"Mirror,"  the,  III.  404;  IV.  142, 

151, 160, 161. 
Mispat  Kill.  IV.  19. 

Mississippi  River. 1. 5, 133;  II.  330; 

III.  291 ;  IV.  423. 

Mitehell,  Andrew,  III.  151. 
Mitchell,  Charles,  IV.  393. 
Mitchell,  George  W.,  IV.  484. 
Mitchell,  James,  III.  490. 
Mitchell,  Maggie,  IV.  483. 
Mitchell,  Robert,  IV.  395. 
Mltchill,  Mrs.  Samuel  L.,  III.  306 n. 
Mitchill,  S.  L.,  III.  487. 
Mltchill.  Dr.  Samuel  Latham,  III. 
18, 167,  1 


;  IV.  3 


5,  418, 


419,  420. 

Modjeska,  Helen,  IV.  489,  496. 
Modori,  TV.  180. 

Moeueminnes  Castle,  1. 163, 164. 
"Mohawk,"  the,  IV,  B73. 
Mohawk  country,  I.  329. 
Mohawk  River,  1. 123, 124, 132, 136 ; 

II.  127,  129,  130 ;  III.  208,  209,  318, 

320;  IV.  387,  539. 
Mohawks,  the,  1. 132,  185,  214,  236, 

251,  326,  327,  329,  332,  384,  385,  386, 

404,  416,  417,  478,  496,  498,  589,  B94, 

600 ;  II.  27  ,  28,  65,  157  ,  246,  283, 

421,  446  ;  IV.  13. 
Mohawk  Valley,  I.  386;  III.  318, 

417. 

Mohican  Club,  IV.  251. 
Mohicans,  the,  I.  133,  185. 

Moidore  (coin),  IV.  519«. 
Mol,  Abraham  Lambertsen,  I.  340. 
Mol,  Lambert  Huybertseu,  1.305, 
310,  362. 
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Morris,  John,  II.  206,  321. 

Morris,  Judali,  IV.  547. 

Morris,  Col.  Lewis,  II.  133,134, 148, 

163, 173,  ISO,  181,  198,  260,  294,  a22, 

US,  456,  457,  458,  461 ;  III.  28,  69, 

73,  81 ;  IV.  195,  190,  524. 
Morris,  Col.  Lewis,  of  Barbadoes, 

I.  362. 

Morris,  Col.  Lewis,  Jr.,  II.  24y,  256. 

Morris,  Gen.  Lewis,  IV.  27u. 

Morris,  Governor,  Lewis,  I.  *>2, 
472,  598;  II.  63,  77,  86,  13G,  1  1 
216,  217,  218,  219,  220,  224,  226,  U'33, 
234,  237,  240,  213,  244,  246,  -Jil,  240, 
257,  585,  587. 

Morris,  Mary  PMlipse,  III.  134. 

Morris,  Matthew,  II.  392. 

Morris,  Owen,  IV.  466, 467. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Owen,  IV.  466. 

Morris,  Peter  J.,  I.  411. 

Morris,  Richard,  III.  18, 39. 49. 378. 

Morris,  Capt.  Ricliara,  I.  352;  II. 

216,  024. 

Morris,  Commodore  Richard  V., 
III.  177. 

Morris,  Robert,  of  New-York,  III. 
56,  07,  378. 

Morris,  Robert,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, III.  102;  IV.  533  ,  6341!, 
542. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Robert,  IV.  368. 
Morris,  Robert  Hunter,  U.  148; 

III.  371,  378,  379,  404. 
Morris,  Roger,  II.  389. 

Morris,  Col.  Roger,  III.  9,73, 134; 

IV.  113. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Roger,  III.  369. 
Morris,  Silvester,  II.  321. 
Morris  street,  I.  '221;  II.  183;  IV. 
583. 

Morris,  William,  I.  500,  604n ;  II. 

139,  206  ;  IV.  646. 
Morrisania,  II.  216, 217, 233,  520, 5' 

III.  527;  IV.  524. 

Morrisania,  manor  of,  I.  362. 
Morrison,  Donald,  II.  321. 
Morrison,  J.  M.,  III.  489. 
Morse,  Mr.  (actor),  IV.  472. 
Morse,  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah,  III.  2i 


IV. 


i,  444. 


Morse,  Jolm,  III.  239. 
Morse,  Richard  C,  IV.  158. 
Morse,  Salmi,  IV.  495. 
Morse,  Prof.  Samuel  F.  If.. 
196,  373  ,  379,  406,  408,  409,  111. 
525,  582 ;  IV.  81,  212,  343, 
368,  423,  424,  425,  432,  435, 

Morse,  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.,  III.  491. 
Morse,  Sidney  E.,  IV.  158. 
Morss,  Gerrit  H.,  II.  206. 
Mortler,  Abraham,  II.  iiii. 

IV.  332,  483. 

Morton,  Col.  C.  B.,  III.  517. 

Morton,  Gen.  Jacob,  III.  76. 
150,237  ,  2*7,  250,  254,  257, 
311,  340,  341,  343 ;  IV.  277, 
281,  283. 

Morton,  John,  II.  481. 

Morton,  Mrs.  John,  III.  297. 

Morton,  John  Ludlow,  IV. 

MOSPB,  Isaac,  IV.  538. 

Mosholu  Park,  IV.  659. 
Mosloy.  Count  de,  IH.  105. 
Mosquito,  the,  introduced  to 

English  public,  II.  140-1J7, 
Moss  Engraving  Companv. 

361. 

Mots,  John  C,  IV.  361. 

Mosten,  Capt.,  II.  y. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  I.  6s.  71 

109,352;  in.  455;  IV.  66. 
Mott,  Askcr,  IV.  547. 
Mott,  Lieut.  Ebenezer,  IV. 
Mott,  Gershom,  II.  367it,  371.  3 
Mott,  Dr.  Henry.  IV.  402. 
Mott,  Jobu,  II.  322. 
Mott,  Jordan  L.,  III.  526. 
Mott  Memorial  Hall.  IV.  111.  I 
Mott,  Capt.  T.  P.,  III.  515. 
Mott,  Br.  Valentine,  III. 

111.  394,  307,  401,  462  ,  404,  112. 

607. 


Motte.  Abbe"  de  la.  IV.  636. 
Motteux,  Mrs..  IV .  4&7. 
Mould.  Wrcv.  IV.  559. 
Moulin.  Capt.  Comic  de.  IV.  641. 
Mouliners.  Rev.  J.  J..  II.  172. 
Mounds  on  Pelbain  Neck.  I.  47. 
Mount  Bonaparte.  III.  286. 
Mount.  Henry  8..  I\.  351. 
Mount  Morris  Park.  IV.  560. 
Mount  Pitt  Circus.  IV.  479.  480». 
Mount  Pleasant.  III.  212.  215.  217. 
Mount  Prospect.  III.  370.  376. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  IV.  641, 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  IV.  355. 
Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent,  IV. 
643. 

Mount.  Shepard  A.,  IV.  351. 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  IV.  383. 
Mount  Vernon  Gardens,  IV.  469. 
Mount  Washington,  I.  52. 
Mount.  William  8.,  IV.  348.  349. 


Mowatt,  Anna  Cora,  III.  434,  442: 
IV.  476,  482. 

Mowatt,  James,  III.  434. 
Mo-watt,  John,  Jr.,  III.  261. 
Moyes,  Dr.  Henry,  IV.  414. 
Mozart  Hall,  III.  511. 
Mozart  Regiment  (Infantry).  III. 

"M.P.'S,"  III.  387. 
Muckelroy,  Edwnid,  II.  322. 
Muhlenberg,  Frederick  Augustus. 

III.  48. 

Muhlenberg.  John  P.  G„  III.  63. 
76,  107. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  William  Augus- 
tus, III.  439,  440 ;  IV.  438, 439. 

Muirson,  George,  IV.  692. 
Mulberry  Street  Church,  III.  203. 
Miiller,  Max,  I.  7. 
Mulligan,  Cook,  IV.  548. 

Mulligan,  Hercules,  II.  441,  481. 

Mulligan,  Hugh,  II.  321. 

Mulliner,  Thomas,  II.  321. 
Mumford,  David,  III.  151. 
Muuden,  James,  II.  321. 
Munichausen,  Col.,  II.  fill. 
Municipal  government,  L  275-279. 


Murray  street  Church.  III.  169. 
Murray.  William.  II.  687. 
Murray's  wharf .  II.  424. 432 :  III.  51, 
Musooota.  I.  62. 

Muscovy  Company  of  London,  I. 

110. 150. 

Muscoy  v  States.  I.  63. 69.  71,  11B. 

Muse'e  Francais.  IV.  8t. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  IDT, 

458 :  IV.  10S. 
Music  Club.  IV.  250. 
Musical  Fund  Society.  IV.  169. 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  HC, 

179.  661. 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  III.  16. 

Myer.  Aaron.  II.  322. 

Mver.  Abraham.  II.  322. 

Mver.  Adolpli.  II.  321. 

Mver.  Andrew.  II.  321. 

Myer.  Cornelius.  II.  321. 

Mver.  Daniel,  n.  321. 

Mver.  Ede.  II.  321. 

Mver.  Gerardus.  II.  321. 

Mver.  Isaac.  II.  322. 

Mver.  James.  II.  321. 

Mver.  Johannes.  II.  206. 

Mver.  John,  H.  321.  322. 

Mver.  John.  Jr..  II.  321. 

Myer,  John  R.,  II.  322 :  III.  151. 

■■  Mysterious  Brown."  IV.  346. 

Nagel.  John.  I.  306 :  II.  322. 

Nagel.  JuiTiaen.  1. 148. 

Nagel.  Styntie.  I.  446. 

Naiad  Hose  Company.  III.  411. 

Naig-ia-nac.  I.  51.  52. 

■■  NakliTOioir."  tie.  IV.  573. 

"Nancy."  the.  II.  431.  432. 

Nanfan  bridges.  II.  4. 

Nanfan.  John  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor). I.  561 :  II.  12.  43.  47,  48,  63, 
57.  59, 102,  206,  580:  IV.  194. 

Nantasket.  I.  401. 
Nauticoke  River.  IV.  4s8. 
Nantucket.  I.  313. 408. 
Nantucket  Shoals.  1.495. 
Napoleon.  I.  78.  106 :  III.  223,  224, 

228.  229.  238.  256.  257:  IV.  357,  363, 

Nappecfcaioak  Creek.  I.  47. 
Naphtualy.  Isaac.  IV.  646. 
Narragansett  Bay.  I.  22. 125. 
Narragansett  Club.  IV.  25a. 
Narragansett  Indians.  I.  236;  IV. 
498. 

Narrows.  1. 13. 114. 117. 176:  II.  72, 

73;  IV.  35.  40.  43.  47.  49.  567. 
"Nassau."  the.  1. 165.  512.  514;  IV. 
802. 

Nassau  Bank.  in.  369. 
Nassau  Bnv.  1. 125. 
Nassau  Club.  IV.  259. 
Nassau.  N.  Y..  1. 123. 
Nassau.  Count  of.  1. 100. 
Nassau  River.  I.  217. 
Nassau  street.  I.  496. 
Nassau  Street  Dutch  Church,  P7. 
637. 

Nassau  Street  Theater.  IV.  160, 

462.  463.  464.  472. 
Nast.  Thomas.  III.  553.  554,  561; 
IV.  362. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  III. 

356  .  369.  625:  IV.  346.  360.  362,  363, 

364.  368.  see  also  Academy  of 
■National  Advertiser.''  the,  IV. 


National  Opera  Compnnv.  IV.  184. 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  IV.  346. 
National  Rifle  Association.  IV.  289. 
National  society  of  Merchants,  I, 

National  Theater.  III.  370. 406 ;  IV. 

168. 174.  482.  483-484.  485. 
National  Volunteers.  III.  filT. 
National  Zouaves,  III.  616. 
Natives.  See  Indians. 
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380,  382,  3M1.  421). 
Naluralizntlun  I 
16H3,  I.  408-409,  S 
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or  "Little  Crane"  visited  the 
colony  (1811),  119;  first  fort  built 
by  the  Dutch  hi,  123;  charter 
granted  to  (1614).  121-128 ;  trans- 
lation of  the  charter,  128-130; 
fae-siraile,  129-130;  the  colony 
named,  128,  130 ;  coincident 
with  the  naming  of  New  Eng- 
land, 130;  second  fort  built,  130- 
131;  the  first  attempt  at  colom- 
-"  J"'  —  Tefugee- 


ference  stimulated  colonization, 
113;  Walloons  sent  to  (1623),  144, 
1*5,  146,  117,  148;  Sarah  de  Kap- 
ahe  born  in  (1625),  115;  cattle 
sent  to,  148;  the  neighboring 
colonies  (1626),  153-154 ;  tlie  co- 
lonial government  practically  a 
town  government,  156:  papers 
collected  relating  to,  162JI ;  Min- 
uit's  letter  to  Plymouth,  relat- 
ing to  his  right  of  settling,  164- 
165;  the  "New  Netherland'' 
built,  168;  population  of  (1602), 
168 :  the  houses  concentrated  at 
the  fort,  168-169;  the  patroon- 
ships  inaugurated,  169-172;  jeal- 
ousies among  tbe  members  of 
the  WeBt  India  Company  hin- 
der tlie  interests  ol  the  col- 
ony, 172-173, 174-175;  tbe  English, 

represented  by  Eelkens,  claim 
the  right  to  trade  in,  177-180 ;  at- 
tempt to  Hxthe  boundary  with 
Connecticut^  181 ;  (ears  of  an  In- 
dian war  (1636),  185;  considered 
a  unprofitable  investment  by 


trade,  translation  of,  197 ;  fac- 
simile of,  198;  De  Vries  arrived 
at,  197;  the  value  of  his  aecouut 
of  the  colony,  199 ;  prosperity 
seemed  assured  (1638),  199;  far 
from  prosperous  (1645),  213; 
cause  of  retarded  prosperity, 
213-214;  at  peace  after  a  war  of 
five  years,  214;  proclamation  of 
thanksgiving,  215 ;  the  carrying- 
trade  between  tlie  colony  and 
Holland  opened,  216;  trade  the 
chief  employment,  227 ;  com- 
pared to  the  prosperity  of  New 
England,  227  ;  commercial  pm-- 
ileges  extended  (1640),  227 ;  sea- 
want  the  monetary  medium,  230 ; 
military  forces  inadequate,  249; 
trading  privileges  further  ex- 
tended (164B),  256;  Stuyvesant 
attempted  to  introduce  coin  in 

£lace  of  seawaut,  264;  Van  Tien- 
oven's  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  coluny,  272;  the  company 
proposed  to  give  up  the  colony, 
274;  delegates  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral accused  of  fostering  discon- 
tent, 276;  the  affairs  of  confided 
to  the  Presiding  Chamber,  277 ; 
trade  restricted  to  citizens  (1657)* 
""■;  postal  facilities  (I6.i2),  296 ; 


153.  159.  162. 163, 238,  311,  360  ;  pic- 
ture of  seal.  147 ;  main  purpose 
of  tbe  Dutch  m  granting  a  char- 
ter to.  II.  446 ;  at  first  when  un- 
der English  rule  no  change  made 
In  tie  currency,  IV.  298;  the 
mortgage  of  offered  to  New-Eng- 
landers.  374:  jews  in,  380-381; 
medical  affairs  in,  387-389;  in- 
tended for  a  trading  city,  198, 
576:  the  people  of  to  exert  them- 
selves to  have  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  in,  575,  576;  the 
salary  of  clergymen  and  school- 
masters considered  under  one 
head  in,  580. 
New  Orange,  I.  362,  385. 
New  Orleans,  III.  261. 
New  Orleans,  Battle  of.  III.  291. 
New  Plymouth,  I.  153,  166,  167,  181, 

182,  222.  ■ 
Newport.  II.  352  ;  IV.  381. 
Newport  Harbor,  1. 13. 
New  Eoehelle,  I.  235,  175  ;  II.  233  ; 

IV.  377,  379,  621,  623,  624. 
New  Rotunda,  IV.  353. 

Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  III. 
140. 

News-schooners  first  used,  IV.  152. 
New  Scotland,  I.  400. 
New  South  Company,  I.  171. 
Newspapers,  oldest,  in  America, 

IV.  145 ;  on  Long  Island,  IV.  15 ; 

mentioned,  I.  509,  571;  III.  28, 

65-66,  145;  IV.  133-164. 

New  street,  1. 448. 
Newton,  G.  9.,  IV.  368. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  II.  152. 
Newton,  Gen.  John,  III.  576,  577, 

578;  IV.  295. 
Newtown  (L,  I.),  I.  235,  354;  II.  80; 

IV.  623,  624. 
Newtown  (Mass.),  I.  183. 

Newtown  Creek,  IV.  18,  21. 
Newtown  Hill,  IV.  19. 
New  Utrecht,  I.  333 ;  IV.  17. 
New  Year's  Day  a  calling  time, 
II.  160. 

"New-York,"  the,  IV.  548,  549, 

650. 

New-York  Academy  of  Medicine, 

IV.  Ill,  399. 
New-York  Academy  of  Sciences, 

IV.  432,  437. 
New- York  Agricultural  Society, 

II.  132. 

New -York  and  Boston  Telegraph 

Company,  III.  ill. 
New- York    and    Erie  Railroad 

Company,  III.  415. 
"New-York."  the,  armored  cruiser, 

III.  603;  IV.  549. 

New- York  Arsenal,  IV.  42, 
New-York  Artillery  Company,  IV. 

New-York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  or  the 


the  "  emporium  "  of  the  Western 
World,  288  ;  beginning  of  the 
Pire  Department,  289 ;  the  first 
police  and  nigbt  watch,  289-290 ; 
streets  paved,  292 ;  took  tlie 
place  of  New  Amsterdam  (Sept. 
8,  1644),  303;  named  by  Gover- 
nor Nicolls,  307,  309;  descrip- 
tion of  (1664),  309;  the  12th  of 
June  a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of,  318;  the  English  sys- 
tem of  government  introduced, 
318,  604;  first  mayor  of,  3I8,3i8n  j 
the  prosperity  of  hindered  by 
Niculls's  despotic  rule,  320-321; 
trials  for  witchcraft  (1665),  321, 
322,  463;  Nicolls  told  the  future 
greatness  of,  322;  the  governor 
prepared  to  defend  the  city 
against  the  Dutch  (1666) ,  325 ;  first 
medical  certificate  given  in,  325; 
the  capture  of  not  known  to  the 
governor  of  Canada,  327 ;  the 
events  in  Europe  the  theme  of 
conversation,  332;  the  fate  of 
depended  upon  events  in  Eu- 
rope, 333, 361;  if  De  Witt  had  had 


iiamcchaugedlo  Now-Yor 
demands  for  the  rcturu  or  me 
colony  tntlie  Dutch,  314,  326;  the 
commissioners  ask,  *'  Where  is 
New  Netherland!"  345;  Andros 
gave  Ins  attention  to  developing 
the  commercial  interests,  378; 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  con- 
sistent with  the  colonial  status, 
524,  525-526 :  as  claimed  by  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  524,  525 ;  the 
government  of  really  invested 
in  the  home  government,  525-526, 
531;  no  principle  of  primogeni- 
ture prevailed  in,  523;  laws 
concerning  real  estate,  633;  ser- 
vitudes or  easements  in,  533;  the 
laws  of  1(164  adapted  to  a  highly 
civilized  society,  533 ;  population 


318. 

New- York  Bath  Ticket,  III.  330. 
New- York  Bay.  I.  8, 11, 12.  13, 13», 

16,  16,  19,  21,  23,  24,  30,  32  ,  46,  108, 

109,  113,  120,  124,  126,  141,  154,  176  ; 

III.  B80;  IV.  33,  532,  562. 
New-York  Benevolent  Society,  IV. 

040. 

New- York  Bridge  Company,  III. 

New- York  Canoe  Club,  IV.  259. 

New- York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  III.  «9. 

New- York  city,  a  possible  Span- 
ish city,  I.  4 ;  the  Welsh  In.  5 
the  Wapplnoes  or  Mnbicar.s  the 
former  inhabitants  of,  45;  tbe 
discovery  of  the  site  of  coinci- 
dent with  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam,  68,  73 ; 
William  III.  the  last  Dutch  ruler 
of,  77 ;  to  be  united  with  the  other 
colonies  before  it  could  become 


:gy  the  city  would  have 
ch,  334 ;  the  treaty  of 
Breda  declared  that  the  English 


been  Dutch, 


  retain  the  city,  334-335; 

what  the  city  lacked  to  become 
prosperous,  336;  small  immigra- 
tion, 336;  trade  nearly  dead,  336; 
former  exports  and  imports,  336 ; 


(1673),  337 ;  impatient  of  English 
rule,  337;  well-known  names 
still  preserved.  337 ;  directory  of 
""""  ""°  "'";  Lovelace  convinced 


(1663)  asked,  "Where  is  New 
Netherland  1"  345;  Lovelace  ar- 
rived at,  345;  not  attractive  to 
the  tastes  of  the  new  governor, 
346,  317,  319;  variety  of  nation- 
alities and  languages  (1643),  346; 
condition  of  the  city  (1668),  346, 
347;  severe  epidemic,  316;  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  pro- 
claimed, 346 ;  the  governor  at- 
tempted to  procure  a  printing- 
press,  346, 571 ;  the  Dutch  Church 
secured  a  minister,  347 ;  no  fit 
wagon-road,  347-348 ;  a  road  to 
Harlem  proposed  (1669),  348; 
ferryman  appointed,  318;  few 
vessels  in  the  harbor  (1669),  348- 
319;  population  at  a  standstill, 

319;  society  Of  (1668),  319-350,352; 
a  spirit  of  display  and  subser- 
viency to  viceroyalty,  353;  road 
to  Harlem  finished  (1672),  355; 
post-road  to  Boston  opened,  355- 
356 ;  post-riding  of  Ebenezer 
Hurd,  356;  governor's  house, 
357 ;  recaptured  l>v  the  Dutch, 
359-361  ;  Capt,  Anthony  Colve 
became  governor,  361 ;  fortifica- 
tions improved,  361,  362 ;  re- 
stored to  the  English  (1671),  361, 

363;  called  New  Orange.362,365; 

tax-list  of  1671, 362 ;  new  regime, 
363 ;  the  citizens  to  have  all  the 
rights  of  English  subjects,  364, 
367;  renamed  New- York,  365 ; 
description  of  (1671). 365-367;  doc- 
trinal disputes,  372;  Nicholas 
Van  Rensselaer  arrived,  378  ; 
Andros  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  tbe  interests  of  the  city, 
374,  377 ;  ordinance  for  regulat- 
ing public  morals,  374;  improve- 
ment in  municipal  government, 
374 ;  militia  formed  into  com- 
panies, 374;  night  watch,  375; 
peddling  forbidden  without  a 
license. 375;  improvement  in  the 
poor  laws,  375;  real  eHtate,  375; 
sanitary  laws,  375;  market-house 
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liii 


established  (1675).  375-376;  tlrst 

native-born  mayor,  3TSn ;  mar- 
ket-days, 376;  the  future  promi- 
nence of  tlie  city  foreseen  hy 
Andros.  376;  harbor  improved 
(HITS).  375-377  ;  taverns  license! I, 
370;  tile  Indians  illUlik  lu  Iho 
streets,  379  ;  Audrns  gave  the 
king  iiu  account  of  the 


S93;  AwhWs  departure,  w, 
the  adinlnlstrat ton  of  Andros  a 
distinct  mid  memorable  epoch 
tn  the  history  of  tin-  city.  397; 
the  characier  of  the  people  in 
1<UU),  398;  llllt Irtitill  fcsiiuils,  SUM  ; 
Dongau  arrived  (Aug.  '15.  IBM). 
401,  403;  population  (16831,  402; 
description  of  the  dry,  402-403; 
trade  mid  commerce,  (02;  visit 
of  William  Peiiu.  104;  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met,  405,  400; 
October  17.  1683,  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
406;  the  people  petitioned  for 
ancient  customs,  privileges, etc., 
411;  lu  corporation  (1083),  413. 
413 ;  the  people  asked  further 

Erivileges,  412,  413 ;  city  divided 
ito  wards,  413,  651 ;  ordinance 
concerning  the  Sabbath,  413 ; 
records  to  be  preserved,  413 ; 
building  lavs,  413-414;  chimney- 
sweeps. 411 ;  an  "  lnviter  to  fu- 
nerals, 414;  hakeradlvidedinto 
classes,  414 ;  Lord  Effingham 
made  a  freeman  of  the  city,  416 ; 
religious  freedom,  417,  420,  425, 
429;  the  **scoltaiid  lott"  test, 
420;  post- office  established  (i6K5), 
420;  the  Jews  desired  liberty  to 
exercise  their  religion,  422,  429 ; 
acquisition  of  wealth  nt  the  ex- 
pense of  the  governnieut,  423; 
the  city  received  a  new  charter, 
424-425;  population  (1683),  42!'; 
Quakers  complain  of  I  ho  militia 
law,  429;  Don  gun' 8  man.  432; 
charter  of  1686,  437 ;  citizens 

(1686),  446-46! ;  disliked  tile 
change  in  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, 453;  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  city  set  lu  motion 
by  events  in  Boston,  456,  460 ; 
the  citizen  mi  lit  in  lu  control  of 
the  fort,  461 ;  the  Revolution 
headed  by  Leialcr,  46fl,  466,  469, 
471,  472,  477,  470;  Fir  toiler  ar- 
rived 11692),  488;  plan  of  the 
fort,  491;  population  (161121, 493n  ; 

Bradford  the  printer  invited  U> 

(18931,  507,  509,  571;  piracy  nour- 
ished, 613,  615;  description  of 
the  City  (1098),  521 ;  tile  right  of 
the  people  to  participate  in  the 
government  first  asserted  in  the 
city  (1683),  650;  mentioned,  331, 
336.  342,  345,  347,  374,  391,  3!I6,  408, 
410,  430,  422,  432,  435,  459,  4ti'i,  474, 
491,  408,  499,  602. 
New- York  city,  description  of  In 
1703,  II.  41-42 ;  public  scavenger* 
flrat  appointed,  42;  new  city 
hall. 42;  remarkable  election  for 
major,  43-44 ;  mayors  from  1665- 
1700,49-64;  Cornbiiry  arrived,  57; 
reception  to  the  new  governor, 
67-58;  white  slavery,  S8;  condi- 
tion of  (1703),  60;  route  from  lo 
Philadelphia, 02;  epidemic  fever 
(17021,63;  burniugofovstcr-shclts 
prohibited,  68;  laws  for  main- 
taining the  poor  and  establish- 
ing a  grammar  school,  68-69,  8H ; 
census  of  1702, 68»;  French  scare, 
60-72;  nationalities  in  the  city. 
170A,  79« ;  dissenting  clergymen 
obliged  to  obtain  a  license  to 
preach,  80;  real  estate  values 
(1667),  83 ;  excessive  fees  paid  by 
Incoming  vessels,  84;  Madame 


Knight's  desciiptlon  of,  89; 
prominent  citizens  (l7(Hi,  89-90; 
map  of  tl  704-8),  91;  Coventor 
Hunler  arrived,  121;  PaladneH 
arrived.  126,  130.  141n;  pre  pom 
turns  made  for  expedition  ti> 
Canada,  137:  negro  plot,  171;, 
139-HO,  631  :  census  of  1712.  144/1, 
145.  631  ;  Broadway  gi'iidcd  and 
shade-trees  planted,  144-14.'.;  in- 
'of  thecllv  i 


rates 


riidiicc 


147 ;  general  post-office  and 
for  service,  147;  news  of  Ciueeu 
Anne's  death,  147;  accession  of 
(ieorge  I..  147-14»;  census  of  1713. 
148n  ;  growth  of  Presbyterians. 
149;  liov.  Burnet  arriied,  i;>2, 
631;  French  traders  excluded 
from,  153-154 ;  Burnet's  Irade 
measures  opposed  bv  the  mer- 
chants, 159;  social  life  11723),  160- 
163;  coat  of  living,  lfiOii  ;  house- 
hold furniture,  161;  carriage*, 
161;  goldsmiths  nourished.  161; 
amusements,  161-162;  slavery 
and  labor,  163-16.-. ;  negroes  to  be 
buried  by  daylight,  165;  street 
improvements,  165-166 ;  wharves 
extended,  166-161;  growth  of 
commerce,  167;  boldness  of  pi- 
rates, 1G7-16B;  t  be  "Hopewell  ••  in 
quarantine,  168-169  ;  monopolies 
granted,  169;  municipal  finances, 
170;  Governor  Moutgomerie  ar- 
rived, 176,  mi,  iNti;  population 

(172.1).  178  ;  population  (1736),  178; 

ma[i  "f  published  lu  1728,  1*2. 
185;  new  streets  laid  out  ou  the 
llue  of  North  Itlver,  183-184;  new 
wharves  built,  183;  streets  and 
buddings,  183-186;  view  fiom 
Brooklyn  Heights.  iB6-is*;  con- 
dition of  the  Collect.  188-190; 
smallpox,  190, 196  ;  Molitgoinerie 
Charter  granted,  190-191;  wards 
of  (1730),  1:13;  value  of  the  charter 
to  the  citv,  19.1-194;  the  Hocletv 
Library  establMicd.  194;  stage- 
line  established  to  Philadelphia, 
194;  Imports  and  I'MMirH  (1723- 
1728),  195;  act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ovsters,  29". ;  smelt  lag  fur- 
nace, 196;  population  <it:<1).  202: 
description  of  (1737),  202-204 ;  list 
of  citizens  admitted  freemen. 
1683-1740.  204;  smallpox.  209,  632; 
(invciw  Coshv  arrived,  a.in; 
slow  growlh  of  Ihe  citv,  '.'10-211. 
221 ;  census  of  (1731),  211 ;  a  Bot- 
any Bay,  211;  lacked  sclf-gov- 

212-213 ;  manner  of  living  among 
the  governors.  213-214  ;  Zcngcr's 
"  New-York  Weekly "  estab- 
lished, 226:  roused  by  an  inceu 
diary  letter.  229-230;  literature 
and  rending  of  the  people,  2-iO. 
331,  '232;  grants  to  improve  the 
llcfcnscs,  23.",;  (axes  and  duties 
lucre, iscd,  'i:tf>;  prosperity  on  a 
decline,  236,  2ir>;  party  spiri!  ran 
high,  2:|t',-2H7 ;  tlrst  tire-engine. 


2:16; 


party 


.crthroi 


popuhii  p;irt>,  24-  J49:  ill-put 
elcelion,  21a,  iilli  nipt  To  linpi'i 
seamen.  251 :  siiiall]«ix  1173 
251 ;  advance  lu  c  oiunicicc  11 
wealth,  251:  residences  of  t 
citizens,  261-252;  in  gm  plot 
1741.  262-256,  632;  condition 
the  citv  (174IM1I,  2.-.7-'J.-,m ;  <ii 
eraor  ( linton  nrrl  veil.  2..* :  poj 


printing,  2H4  ;  men  aii< 
Of  the  (line, 284-285;  ,loi 
aii'ivcd,28fi;  a  notable 1 
annals  of,?s7  ;  receplln 


or  the  1  plo  present  pn//li!ig 

complic.it  loiis.'»ii-2'i7;tln>foiiud- 
Ingof  a  college  cin-e-  fend-and 
.li-alou-le.-,  302;  KuigV  I  ul),.ge 
founded.  302;  Sum  tv  Libmrv 
Coundcd.  303.  632;  census  (1749- 
1757),  304;  nnlnlilc  evcut~  in 
trausisirlatioii,  :iik;-307  ;  war 
cloiul  (1753),  307-.H18,  :mi;  l..,u 
doun  arrived  at.  3os-;ii)l';  ^^  be 
the  headquarters  for  uiiliiary 
supplles,  3O9-310;  lo  be  pill  Inn 
stute  of  defense,  3111;  social  life 
lutluenceil  by  the  troop-. .11 1.  313; 
(heater  opened,  3U  ;  oppo-illon 
(o  the  theater.  31);  appeaialiee 
of  (1756|,  314-315;  address  of  the 
corporation  to  (len.  Amherst, 
315;  the  reply,  317;  f  cecdoni  .if  (he 
city  prc-ented  to  Amherst,  317  ; 
Toll  l.isi  of  17-.1.  al7:  tinvenior 


(1764),  332;  C'oMeii'-  atti 
the  ludleiarv.  33.">.  ;t;:,n. 
DeclaiHtlonof  ltluhts.3 
arrived  of  the  pin 


tlie  CcXl 


u-lTa-'a  pi" 


for  the  Co 
pathv  with  England,  i*'-' : 
ete<i  post  for  Brid-li  01 
349:  tlie  tlrsl  idea  ol  n-w 
and  independence  and  e 


the  press,  237-238 ;  arrest  of  Zen- 
gel',  23H-ii9  ;  freedom  of  the  city 
presented  to  Hiiiniltoii.  243: 
the  people  obliged  n»  lunk  to 
Eiiglaiwf  lo  lTdrcss  their  gne\- 


c  fort.. 17 
hi  Pitt.  ; 


peal  Die  Mamp  Act.  its.  : 
381;  the  re[iio\al  ol  oiticr 
sli  ielioii-itciiiaiided.  .iT'>  not 
behailor  of  the  s.,l.liei--.  : 
Liberty  Trcci 


wilh  the 


robll.it 


li,|iior 
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founded,  390, 105 ;  feeling  of  un- 
easineBS,  391-392;  second  non- 
importation agreement,  391-393, 
394, 397, 406 ;  burned  an  effigy  ol 
Barnard,  395;  tlie  new  election 
a  struggle  between  tlie  Church 
of  England  and  the  dissenters, 
396-397 ;  the  people  incensed  at 
the  behavior  of  the  soldiers,  402- 
403 ;  collisions,  403 ;  the  cardinal 
policy  the  security  of  Am 
liberty,  406;  proposal  of 
gress  to  adopt  a  general  Sjmui 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony, 
406;  subscription  taken  to  see 
if  the  noil -importation  should 
be  continued,  406-407;  withdrew 
from  the  agreement,  407 ;  statues 
of  Pitt  and  George  III.  set  up, 
408;  arrival  of  Governor  Dun- 
more,  408,  410;  in  a  military  fe- 
ver, 411 ;  acts  of  the  Assembly 
repealed,  411-412;  anniversary  ol 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
St.  George's  Day  celebrated,  415, 
419;  king's  birthday  celebrated, 
415-416,420;  Gov.  Try  on  arrived, 
416 ;  the  militia  established,  420- 
421:  the  people  (inietly  waited 
the  course  of  events,  432,  424; 
appropriations  for  the  city's  de- 
fense, 423;  still  loyal,  424-425; 
the  proposal  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  send,  tea,  423,  42G; 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  con- 
tinent, 42H ;  Sons  of  Liberty 
founded,  426;  resolved  to  resist 
the  landing  of  the  tea,  420, 427- 
428,429;  governor's  houseburned, 
429,  430,  633 ;  refused  to  rebuild 
the  house.  429,  431 ;  departure  of 
Tryou,  431,  633;  arrival  of  the 
tea-ships,  432;  excitement  over 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  433-434; 
Paul  Revere  arrived,  434,  435 ; 
the  meeting  of  May  19, 435;  lack 
of  enthusiasm  at  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  birthday  (17741, 438 ; 
action  concerning  the  closing  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  438,  440;  del- 
egation to  Philadelphia,  440-441 ; 
John  Adams  at,  441;  poll  to  be 
taken,  441 ;  representatives  to 
Continental  Congress,  443-444; 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  444,  480,  633  > 
committee  of  one  hundred,  444; 
the  golden  age  of  the  city,  445, 
448;  the  people  growing  rich, 
446;  the  foundation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  146-448 ;  the 
base  of  operations  against  Can- 
ada, 448 ;  public  buildings  and 

edifices  (1762),  418-449,  461,  470; 

taverns,  150;  private  residences, 
450-451 ;  carriages  (17701,  451 ; 
hospitality  and  good  living,  461- 
454;  liquors  used,  454-158;  man- 
ners and  amusements,  456-462, 
477;  costumes  of  the  people,  462- 
463;  streets  lighted  with  lamps, 
463,  632;  Campbell's  description 
of,  463-464;  Ratzer's  plan  of,  455, 
464;  Macraby's  description  of, 
465-466;  residences  and  stores 
(from  the  newspapers),  4G6-1C8; 
inhabitants  (1775),  469;  territo- 
rial limits  of,  469;  as  described 
by  a  German,  469-470;  architec- 
ture of  (1775),470,472;  merchants 
of,  473h  ;  clubs  and  taverns,  474- 
176 ;  temples  of  learning  and 
churches,  176-477  ;  public  im- 
provements, 477;  private-coaches, 
477 ;  social  classes  and  dress, 
177-179;  spirit  or  unrest  among 
the  people,  179 ;  list  of  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred,  181;  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee, 
480,  482;  muskets  removed  from 
City  Hall,  482;  a  veiled  declara- 
tion of  war,  4S3 ;  act  of  Marians 
Willett,  483-481;  the  king's  birth- 
day not  observed,  481;  regiments 


forming  for  the  Continental 
army,  485,  501,  fio-i;  first  inter- 
change of  hostile  shot  in  the 
harbor,  485-186;  citizens  depart- 
ing, 486,  489;  Rlviiigton's  press 
destroyed,  487 ;  map  of  1776,  488- 
489;  preparations  for  defense, 
189-492;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ar- 
rived, 489,  633;  Gen.  Putnam  in 
command,  490-491 ;  Washington 
arrived,  4S2,  633;  map  of  (1782), 
494;  number  of  troops  (April  28, 
1776),  495;  feverish  feeling  and 
mobs,  495-196 ;  Hickey  executed, 
196;  the  British  fleet  and  Gen. 
Howe  arrived.  196;  Declaration 
of  Independence  read  to  the 
troops,  49C-497 ;  destruction  of 
stntucofQeorgein.,497;  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  read  to 
the  citizens,  198-499,  633;  king's 
coat  of  arms  destroyed,  499 ; 
forces  on  duty  Sept..  1776.  500- 
501 ;  the  holding  of  the  city  of 
military  and  political  impor- 
tance. 503 ;  the  aged  and  women 
and  children  ordered  to  leave 
the  city,  503-501;  troops  ordered 
to,  505;  the  loyalists  began  re- 
cruiting, 508(  American  array  to 
retreat  from,  513 ;  abandoned 
to  the  enemy,  515-517 ;  British 
landed,  510-518;  Kitehin'n  map, 
523 ;  in  possession  of  the  British, 
535-526,  527;  great  fire  of  1776, 
526-527,  528,  633;  effects  of  the 
occupation  by  the  British  upon 
the  people,  525-520;  the  limit 
permitted  for  wooden  buildings 
(1761),  627m.;  view  from  Rut- 
gers's  house  (1776),  532;  civil  gov- 
ernment and  ordinances  (1776), 
536;  prices  of  provisions,  538, 
539m;  prisons  and  prison-ships, 
540  ;  fires  of  1778,  540  -541, 
633  ;  citizens  armed,  512,  512« ; 
illumination  and  celebration 
(1778),  646-518;  loyalty  of  the 
women,  548 ;  men's  loyalty  wan- 
ing, 548;  evacuated  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 650-551,  662,  667,  633;  return 
of  the  exiles,  550;  feelings  of  the 
Tories,  550-562 ;  entrance  of  the 
American  army,  555-562,  565; 
Washington's  farewell  and  de- 
parture, 562-567;  began  toassuiue 
the  air  of  a  provincial  capital, 
576;  a  gateway  to  the  New  World, 
575  ;  population,  1710,  1750,  1776, 
compared,  575-576,  576lt,  602-603  ; 
the  Bar  the  influential  class  of 
citizens,  601:  the  center  of  the 
political  and  commercial  life  of 
the  province,  002 ;  the  outly- 
ilig  districts  (1775),  604-605;  pop- 
ulation (1776),  G04-605;  the  his- 
tory of  till  1796  is  blended  with 
the  province,  628;  entered  upon 
the  third  period  of  its  history, 
III.  1 ;  marked  by  the  Ten  tome 
hand,l;  a  work  of  restoration, 
1-2;  patriots  return  to,  7-8; 
changed  population  (1783),  8-9; 
naturalization  of  foreigners^- 10; 
first  ordinances,  11 ;  first  city 
government  of,  12;  new  seal 
ordered,  13;  census  (1790),  13; 
freemen  and  freeholders,  11-15; 
early  merchant  service,  10;  life 
in, 20-22;  recreations  andaniuse- 
ments,  22-26;  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  26-27 ;  poet- 
office,  27;  papers,  28;  doctors' 
riot,  28 ;  the  city  kept  the  Stato 
true  to  its  best  interests,  31;  a 
gloomy  period,  32;  two  custom- 
houses, 82-33 ;  excitement  over 
the  new  Constitution,  38-42;  pop- 
ulation (1789),  45;  condition  of 
at  the  time  of  Washington's 
inauguration,  45;  described  by 
strangers,  47-48;  first  congress- 
man from,  48;  Inauguration  of 
Washington,  51-54 ;  names  of  the 


society,  1789,56-67, 65;  literature, 


the  national  capital,  69;  streets 
paved,  70;  census  (1790), 75;  orders 
to  regulate  the  streets,  79 ;  third 
Columbian  centennial, 81-82;  the 
council  inclined  to  intrench  it- 
self in  virtue  and  piety,  84; 
society  at,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  87-93  ;  lawyers, 
93-98 ;  clergy,  99-100 ;  society  in- 
fluenced by  the  government,  106- 
108;  dress,  109-111;  view  of  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
113;  1792  and  1893  compared, 
113-114;  municipal  affairs,  117- 
119 ;  ferment  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  GenSt,  121-132;  excitement 
about  the  Jay  treaty,  125-126; 
picture  of  the  city,  1789,127 ;  map 
(1797),  130;  impending  war  with 
France,  133-134;  funeral ofWasli- 
ington,  134-135;  as  described  hy 
Europeans  in  1800,  136-137; 
churches,  137;  population,  137- 
138 ;  yellow  fever,  138-139 ;  sani- 
tary Rendition  of  the  city,  141; 

Sopular  amusements,  145;  to 
ecome  a  commercial  center, 
147, 153-151 ;  business  portion  of 
the  city,  148,  160;  list  of  houses 
and  lots  with  valuation  in  1799, 
150;  compared  with  other  cities 
in  1800,  154;  free  schools  estab- 
lished, 165-167 ;  picture  of  the 
city  (1800),  169;  corner-stone  of 
new  City  Hall  laid,  174,  179, 
201;  city  charter  changed,  176; 
markets  in  (1806),  180;  classes  in 
society,  181;  plan  showing  the 
made  and  swamp  land,  197 ; 
anniversary  celebration  of  the 
discovery  by  Hudson,  199 ;  popu- 
lation (1810),  200;  City  Hall  built, 
201;  streets  improved,  203-205; 
map  of  common  lands,  206;  fire 
of  1811,  208 ;  map  (1808), 209 ;  first 
free-school  building  dedicated. 
210;  the  merchants  desired  the 
continuation  of  the  embargo 
act,  234;  party  lines,  236;  war 
declared,  238-239;  Capt.  Hull's 
reception,  216-247 ;  honors  to  De- 
catur and  Jones,  250, 251  ;  Capt. 
Bainbridge  at,  263 ;  port  block- 
aded, 253;  maritime  arrivals, 
1812,  266;  trade  stopped  by  the 
war,  260 ;  grievances  of  the  mer- 
chants, 260-261 ;  illumination  for 
Perry's  victory,  267 ;  inadequate 
number  of  troops  at,  273 ;  burial 
of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow,  276; 
honors  to  Gen.  Brown  and  Capt. 
McDonough,  283 ;  in  a  poor  state 
of  defense,  284 ;  mass-meeting 
called, 284;  feared  an  attaek  from 
the  British,  287;  news  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  291-292,  295; 
patriotism  of  the  city  proved, 
295 ;  recovered  rapidly  from  the 

war,  298-299;  cold  winter,  1817- 

1818,  299-300;  visit  of  Lafavette, 
309-316 ;  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  319-331;  relief  for  the 
Greek  patriots,  331-332;  gaslight 
company  incorporated,  332-3S3 ; 
a  center  of  trade,  834-336; 
changes  in  the  city,  336-337; 
cholera,  338 ;  the  first  year  of 
the  election  ofmayor  by  popular 
vote,  339;  year  of  riots,  339;  tire 
of  1835,  244 ;  financial  condition 
(18371,346-348;  banks  suspended 
(1837),  352-354;  a  delightful  lite- 
rary symposium,  356-367;  aresort 
for  political  exiles,  357-359 ;  man- 
ners and  amusements,  359;  cafes, 
360;  schools,  360-361 ;  list  of  those 
who  have  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  362-363;  ovation  to 
Webster,  364;  population  and 
condition  (1837),  365 ;  deficient  in 
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parks.  368;  halls  and  hotels, 
368-369:  theaters,  :nu;  "Bo/" 
ball,  371 :  literature  of,  373-371 ; 
newspapers,  374;  funeral  of  Har- 
rison, 374-370;  omnibuses  mid 
horse  railroads  introduced.  375 ; 
charter  amended,  382-3^5 :  muni- 
cipal polite.  387-388;  1  rouble 
over  the  school  Iimcl,  39"-.iti3; 
had  do  good  water-supply,  3i>3- 
306;  the  fee  I  )lr  beginning  uf  the 
CrotOD  aqueducts,  395 ;  Croton 
water  introduced,  39H-403;  raNli- 
lou  moves  up  town, 406;  and  tilt; 
Mexican  war.  410;  Are  of  1H4.'>. 
410-411 ;  application  of  the  name 
Gotham,  412;  cause  uf  the  rapid 
commercial  development,  413; 
first  trunk-Hue  lull  mad  (o  en- 
ter the  city.  *15:  uth.-r  trunk 
linen  entering  the  city.  418-41'.' ; 
railroad  connections,  4HW20 ; 
California  gold  fever,  421;  iu- 
triHluetlou  of  flipper  ships,  422 ; 
shipyards,  426-427;  charter 
amended,  429 ;  Astor  Place"  riot. 
43IV-4SS :  cholera,  433 ;  a  new  park 

Rn loosed  and  land  purclm-ed 
irCentral  P:irk,  14:1-414;  World's 
Fair  (1853).  444-445;  growth  cHlie 
city,  445;  markets, "115;  it  111111111- 
facturiug  center,  146;  had  not 
obtaliiittlmetropnlitnii  great  ner-s 
In  18stl.  417;  brownstone  fronts 
introduced,  44T ;  condition  of  the 
city,  448:  drawing  in  nearly  nil 
the  commerce  of  the  tuition,  419; 
Central  Park,  448-153;  aroused 
by  the  assault  on  Sumner.  4~>i ; 
newspapers,  455;  prevalence  of 
crime,  456;  metropolitan  police, 
456;  the  mayor  denedlhe  police, 
456-167;  riots  In  Five  Points 
487-468;  commercial  panic  and 
general  depression  of  185".  458- 
481;  the  merchants  were  in  fa- 
vor of  a  free  West,  J64 :  Atlantic 
cable,  465-466:  submissive  In 
foreign  opinions,  n>',i,  171 ;  puiitii' 


Ring,  541-r^j ;  new  charter,  562- 
664;  panic  ot  1*7 1.  ;>i;4-.v,7 ;  vi«it- 
from  KuiiH'inrot  liia/ilaud  King 
OftheHundwich  I-latids.  .M>*  ;  1111- 
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unified  visitors  u«6oi.  472-17.1: 
help  sent  1o  Kansiis.  171;  feeling 
Of  alarm  at  the  action  of  the 
South  iisnni,  175.  17«:  aro.e  at 
once  to  be  the  metropolis  ot  n 
mighty  n;i1ion,  477  ;  the  center 
of  operations  during  colouial 
war-  and  the  base  of  supplies 
during  the  Rebellion,  478;  after 
due  consideration  declared  its 
position,  478:  ready  to  suppiv 
the  sinews  of  war  —  money,  471 ; 
Pine-street  meeting,  479.  181  ; 
the  effect  of  the  lull  of  Fort 
Biimter,  183-484;  ri'solution  to 
equip  soldiers,  tsi-185;  march 
of  the  New  England  troops 
through,  185-180;  money  con- 
tributed bv  the  banks  for  tho 
support  of  the  government,  4*9 ; 
Union  Defense  r'ommlltec,  l!fl- 
491;  the  safety  of  Washington 
attributed  lamelv  to,  190;  the 
South  disappointed  in  the  action 
of  the  elt),  191'.;  draft  riot-,  502- 
505 ;  forged  proclnmalion  of  the 
President, ari-508:  Meirnpoliian 
Fair,  508-519;  assassination  and 
funeral  of  Lincoln,  5i0-r.ii ;  citi- 
zens who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country,  511-513;  recov- 
ery from  the  war,  518-519;  build- 
ing mania,  619-521 :  new  streets, 
SSI ;  houses  built  high,  022 ;  rapid 
transit,  524-e27;  paid  fire  de- 
partment organized,  529;  chol- 
era (186S),  530-531:  liquor  traffic 
and  dock  commissioners,  5.11 ; 
Orangemen  not,  532-531 :  .-o 
eletlca  formed,  535-537  ;  distin- 
guished visitors,  537:  the  Tweed 
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Nicolls,  Governor  Richard,  with 
his  fleet  before  New  Amster- 
dam, Aug.,  16C4,  I.  254;  Stlly- 
vesant's  reception  of  his  letter, 
303 ;  beeame  GoveniOT  of  New- 
York,  307;  early  life  of,  307-308; 

won  the  good-will  of  the  Dntcli, 
308;  his  conduct  after  the  sur- 
render, 308;  his  government  and 
council,  308-309;  sent  an  expe- 
dition up  the  Hudson,  310;  ban- 
ished De  Decker,  310-311 ;  expe- 
dition to  the  Delaware,  311 ; 
determined  the  eastern  bouii- 
dary  of  New- York,  311-312,  313; 
friendly  toward  Connecticut, 
312 ;  and  the  Dutch  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  313;  praised  by  the  eitv 
authorities,  313-314;  repaired  the 
fort,  315;  the  quarters  of  his  sol- 
diers, 315 ;  new  system  of  laws 
proposed,  315;  divisions  into  dis- 
tricts, 315;  despotism  anil  not 
popular  government  the  foun- 
dation of  his  laws,  315-316,  318: 
a  lover  of  sport,  316 ;  went  to 
Boston  to  assist  tlie  commis- 
sioners, 317 ;  hoped  to  bridle  the 


ambition  of  Boston,  317»t ;  inau- 
gurated the  English  system  of 
government,  318,  31S»,  604;  had 
a  new  seal,  3is«;  in  an  uneasy 
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Provoost,  Robert,  II.  207,  322. 

Provoost,  Bishop  Samuel,  III.  19, 
54,  70, 100,  134;  IV.  198,  201,  2flln, 
202,  203,  379,  414,  415,  624,  G25,  625)1, 

Provoost,  Mrs.  Samuel,  II.  148. 
Provoost  street.  III.  315. 
Provoost,  William,  n.  207. 
Pmd'hoinmc,  John  F.  E.,  IV.  359. 
Pryn,  Jacobus,  I.  306. 
Ptolemy  of  1513, 1.  7, 10, 15. 

Public  Library  of  New-York,  IV. 


Punta  de  Araya,  I.  97«. 

Purdy's  National  Theater,  IV.  485. 

Puritan  Church,  I.  234. 

Puritans,  I.  184,  185,  187,  234,  236, 
237,  317,  368,  428 ;  II.  63 ;  IV.  190)1, 
456,  621. 

Puritans  of  New- York,  I.  506. 
Purple,  Dr.  Samuel  8.,  I.  580 ;  IV. 
116,  388. 

Put-in  Bay,  III.  265. 
Putnam,  Capt.,  III.  505. 
Putnam,  Prof.  F.  W.,  I.  54. 
Putnam,  George  P.,  IV,  163,  164, 
300,  361. 

Putnam,  Gen.  Israel,  n.  376,  472, 
490,  491,  492,  495,  500,  501.  505.  508. 
509,  611,  614,  515  ,  516,  517  .  518.  519. 
624  ;  III.  299,  369. 

"Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine," 

IV.  163. 
"  Pye  Bay,"  1. 125. 
Pyle,  Howard,  IVT362. 
Pyne-Harrieon  Troupe,  IV.  179. 
Pyne,  Louisa,  IV.  174. 

Quackenbos,  Benjamin,  II.  323. 
Quackenbos,  Cornelius,  II.  322. 
Quackeabos,  John,  II.  322. 
Quackenbos,  Regnier,  II.  322. 
Quackenbos,  Walter,  II.  403. 
Quaekenbush,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  II. 

Quaint  Club,  the,  IV.  255. 

Quakers,  I.  154,  234,  336,  397,  397«, 
403,  429,  463  ,  507,  575,  578,  678w; 
II.  30,  67,  234,  235;  III.  52,  68, 
166 ;  IV.  133, 134,  190,  191,  314,  374, 


Public-school  society,  IIL  165, 167, 

210,  390,  391,  392,  393. 
Public-school  system,  origin  of, 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  IV.  594. 
Pulitzer  Public-School  Scholar- 
ships, IV.  694. 
Pulleen,  William,  II.  202. 
Pulleiu,  Capt.  Henrv.  IV.  459. 
Puiupelly,  Charles,  III.  416. 
Pmnpelly,  James,  III.  416. 


Quarter,  Rev.  William,  IV.  640, 642. 
Quartley,  Arthur,  IV.  351. 
Quary,  Col.  Robert,  IV.  303. 
Quebec,  I.  123 ;  II.  117, 118,  137,  138, 
154,  326,  333,  394,  419,  420,  601;  IV. 
513. 

"  Quebec,"  the,  II.  573. 

Quebec  expedition  of  1690,  1.  476. 
"  Quedagh  Merchant,"  the,  II.  33. 
"Queen,"  the,  IIL  283. 
"Queen  Arrne,"  the,  II.  70. 
Queen  Anne's  War,  II.  97, 116. 
Queen  Charlotte  Tavern,  the,  IV. 

.  Queen's  College,  III.  168;  IV.  396, 
399,  411. 

Queen's  CountV,  I.  200,  408,  466, 
471,  598;  II.  169,  202,  621 ;  IV.  313, 
322,  324,  333,  S%%  336,  604,  686. 

Queen's  Cup,  the.  III.  426. 
Queen's  Farm,  II.  134. 
Queen's  Arms  Tavern,  II.  399. 
Queen's  Head  Tavern,  II.  390,  410, 

450;  IV.  517,  527. 

"Queen's  Rangers,"  the,  II.  508. 
Queen  Btreet,  II.  184,  305. 
Queenstown.  battle  of,  III.  260. 
Quey,  Edward,  II.  207. 
Quick,  Abraham,  II.  207, 322. 
Quielt,  Cornelia,  I.  449. 
Quick,  Gerritje,  I.  448. 

autek,  .Tacobuc.  II.  322. 
uick,  James,  11.  207. 
Quick,  John,_  II.  207. 
Quick,  Teunis  Tomassen,  I.  340. 
Quill  Club,  IV.  256. 
Qutncy,  Josinh,  III.  201,  297. 
Quinu,  Christopher,  II.  322. 

Rachel  (actress),  IV.  483,  487, 488. 
"  Raehel  Hains,"  the,  IV.  510. 
Racquet  Club.  IV.  257. 
Radeliff,  Jacob,  III.  199,  200,  298, 

632,  629. 

"  Raet,"  the,  I.  245. 
Raffelner,  Rev.  John,  IV.  642. 
Rafinesque,  Constantine  Samuel, 

IV.  418. 
Rafn,  Karl  Christian,  I.  5. 
Rafter,  Hugh,  H.  322. 
Rahl,  Gen.,  II.  621,  522. 
Railroad,  first  one  built  In  the 

State,  III.  419. 


York,  III,  419-421. 
"  Rainbow,"  the,  II.  S07 ;  in,  422. 
Kainsford,  Rev.  Dr.,  IV.  24T. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  I,  31,  32, 
Ralph,  II.  226. 
Ramadge,  Smith,  II.  468. 
Ramage,  John  (artist),  IV.  344. 
Ram  bouts,  Francis,  IV.  267. 
Ramepogh,  I.  60. 
Ramsen,  Henry,  II.  322. 
Ramsey,  John,  II.  468 ;  IV.  635. 
Ramsey,  David,  II.  355. 
Ramusio,  I.  8. 
Randal,  Robert,  III.  162. 
Randal,  Thorn aa,  IV.  616,  626. 
Randall,  Capt.  Robert  R.,  IV.  36. 

Kandall,  Thomas,  n.  322,  440,  441, 
481 ;  III.  5, 13,  IB,  40,  66,  78,  161 ; 
IV.  535m. 

Randall,  Capt.  Thomas,  II.  436, 

446,  468. 

Randall's  Island,  II.  51G. 
Randell,  William,  II.  207,  322. 
Randolph,  Edmund,  III.  47,  62,  83, 

84. 

Randolph,  Edward,  I.  460. 
Randolph,  John,  III.  49,  63. 
Randolph,  Sir  John,  n.  692. 
Randolph,  Richard,  in,  49. 
Ranelagh  Garden,  the,  IL  424, 450; 
IV.  407. 

Ranelagh  Gardens  Theater,  IV. 

168. 

Ranelagh  House,  II.  460. 
Ranney,  John  G„  IV.  348. 
Ranney,  William,  1. 156. 
Ranst,  Abraham,  IV.  20. 
Rapalje,  Catharine,  I.  449. 
Rapalje  estate,  IV.  1, 2,  7,  16. 
Rapalje,  Garrett,  IT.  322,468;  IV. 

547. 

Rapalje,  John,  IV.  7. 
Rapalje,  Joria,  I.  201. 
Rapalje,  Joris  Jansen  de,  IV.  1. 
Rapalje,  Rem,  II.  322, 468 ;  HI.  162. 
Rapalje,  Sarah  Jansen,  1. 145;  II. 

67. 

Rapalje,  Simon  Jansen  de,  1. 145. 


Rapenburg  Quay,  I.  81, 106. 
Rapetti,  Signer.  IV.  173,  176. 
Rapid  transit,  ITI.  524-527. 

Raritan  Bay,  I.  208. 
Raritans,  the,  I.  44, 52,  186, 194,  200, 
201.208,319;  IV.  33. 

Rasi feres,  Isaac  de,  I.  34,  155,  158, 

165,  167,  167»i,  174, 175  ;  IV.  298. 

Rathhone,  John,  Jr.,  III.  416. 
Ratsey,  Robert,  II.  207. 
Ratzer,  Bernard,  II.  464. 
RaubichekjFrank,  IV.  369. 
Rauzzlni,  IV.  174. 
Ravaglia,  Signer,  IV.  173. 
Ravel  family,  III.  370. 
Rawdon'a  Regiment,  II.  508. 
Rawle,  Col.  W.  B.,  IV.  295. 
Ray,  Cornelius,  III.  15,  151 ;  IV. 
636. 

Ray,  Nicholas,  II.  380,  383. 

Ray,  Richard,  II.  322 ;  IV.  521, 548. 
Ray,  Robert,  H.  322,  466,  481;  III. 

347,  487  ;  IV.  234. 
Raymond,  Eliaklm,  Jr.,  IV.  548. 
Raymond,  Henry  J.,  III.  432, 454, 

455,  544,  063;  IV.  158. 
Raymond,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  III.  494. 
Raymond,  John  T„  IV.  491. 
Read,  Col.,  II.  519. 
Read,  George,  III.  102. 
Read,  John,  II.  166. 
Read,  John  Meredith,  I.  112,  148, 

150. 

Read,  Nathan,  in.  186. 
Read,  Samuel,  IV.  318. 
Read,  Thomas  B.,  IV.  346. 
Reade,  Charles,  II.  55,  68. 
Reade,  John,  H.  358,  468,  474,  481. 

Reade,  Joseph,  II.  326. 

Reade,  Lawrence,  II.  90,  207,  468; 

IV.  313,  332. 

Reade  street,  1. 185. 
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Reading  of  the  penplo  iu  the  time 

of  Kteft.  I.  336-230. 
Reading,  John,  II.  13a. 
Beay,  John,  I.  363. 
'•Rebellion  Roads,"  III-  223. 
Beeh-quankte,  I.  206. 
Keckewnckes,  I.  47. 
Beckttawawnucks,  the,  I.  34,  wi, 

47  TlV.  498. 

RooniltliiK  In  Iii?  1  urn!.  II.  stoii. 
Rector  street,  II.  353. 
Redcliff,  Jacob,  III.  622. 
Redullff,  WiHinm,  III.  ■-•o.i. 
Redding.  Jeremiali,  II.  207. 

Redeinploriats,  the,  IV.  (143. 
Redoeld,  Jnlm  II.,  IV.  432. 
Beddeld,  William  C,  III.  410;  IV. 

433,  433,  4*26. 
"Red  Flirt,"  III.  365. 

Red  Hill,  1. 130, 199. 

Red  Hook,  II.  499,  506,  613 ;  IV.  2, 

Red  Lion  Tavern,  II.  sew,  509. 

Red  Room  Club,  IV.  248. 

Reed,  Capt.,  IV.  606. 

Reed,  Lieut.,  IV.  30. 

Reed  Gallery,  IV.  105. 

Reed,  Gen.  J  nines,  II.  530. 

Reed,  Job..  II.  em. 

Reed,  Lawrence,  I.  504 h. 

Reed,  Luinilll,  IV.  305.  308,  369. 

Reef  Cape  l»am«ns  CnpeC'odl.I>22. 

Been,  Andrew,  I.  340. 

Roes,  Mrs.  Janet  Rnut*-,  IV.  202. 

Reea,  Prof.  John  K.,  IV.  428,  429 

Reform  Club,  IV.  353. 

■'  Reformed  Cliurch  of  F-unland.'' 

the.  III.  179. 
"Reformed  Church  of  Europe," 

III.  179. 

Reformed      Dutch  Collegiate 

Church,  I.  166. 
Reformed      Dutch  Protestant 

Church,  IV.  13. 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  IV.  387, 

SMH,  590. 

Regatta  of  the  Roynl  Yacht  Squad- 

rou.  III.  434,  435. 
Reguier,  Jacob,  II.  SOT. 
Refill  U,  Ada,  IV.  493. 

Reld,  John.  II.  333. 
Reid,  Mrs.  J.,  III.  494. 
Reld,  Caiit.  Mnyne,  III.  309,  310, 
311. 

Rciwirt,  Mr.,  III.  185. 
Reitfiieur,  Counsellor,  IV.  459. 
Relll.  Joseph,  II.  307. 
"Reinu  Regentc,"  IV.  5"" 


Rcnwick,  .lanu  s,  IV.  439, 1'j;  . 
Rcuwlck.  Juiin  s,  Jr.,  IV.  *■_>]. 
Renwlik.  Prof.  Jainc.  Ml. 


"  Repuhlica,"  the,  IV.  57; 
Repuhlleiiit  Club.  IV.  252 
"  Republican  Court,"  the 
Republicans,  II.  Mil. 
Kei|Uaw,  Inane,  IV.  293. 
"Rc*cue."  the,  111  14a. 
Reservoir,  Hie.  II.  nn. 
Reservoir  Park,  IV.  Mi. 
Residence  of  tile  AjiutIi 


KkIi 


I.  D;.vld.  Ill  -jTii. 


nission 


li  ('hen 


Reinhnrt,  Charles  P.,  IV.  3i>2. 
Rein),  Lewis,  II.  333. 
Religion  of  Indians,  I.  43. 
Religious  Press  Club,  [V.  256. 
RellKtmiB  toleration,  I.  310,  316, 

403-403,  407,  41(1,  417,  423,  534. 
Remains  of  Dutch   period  now 

Rembrandt,  1.77,  104». 
Remenj-i,  IV.  lm. 
Remington,  Frederic,  IV.  302. 
Remmertz,  Fran/,  IV.  1H4. 
Remoutscn,  Remout.  I.  289,  339. 
Remseu  fainllv,  IV.  11:1. 
Remseu,  Hcndrick.  IV.  547. 
Remsen,  Henry,  II.  431;,  441,  442, 

481 ;  IV.  342.  520.  .137. 
Reunion,  Henry,  Jr.,  II.  41)6,  468; 

IV.  536. 

Remsen,  Henry  E.,  III.  439. 

Rci11ae.11  House,  I.  480,  487. 
Remsen,  Jacob,  II.  332. 
Rem»CD,  Peter,  II.  322,  4G6,  468. 

Remsen's  Hill,  IV.  7. 
Renaissance  Club,  IV.  250. 
Renters,  Hendrick,  I.  449. 
Renney,  William,  IV.  365. 
Renonf,  Emllc,  IV.  aw. 
Rensnaw,  Capt.  James,  IV.  56s, 
689.  574. 

ReuuBelacrswyck.  I.  162,  1113,  17-.', 

178,  210,  216,  332,  32M,  239,  336,  274, 
310,  387,  636,  544. 

Rensselaer  wyck  Manor,  III.  646. 


'  liichtnoi 


:  II. 


Richmond  Hill.  11.  4IV4.  472;  III. 

At.,  :«6,  ina,  ni;t.  let,  3:0.  171. 
Richmond   Hill  Theater,  IV.  10s, 


oil  W,.i 


Hilling,  the  time,  r.iim.'d 

■«,  II.  322~~ 
nil.  II.:I22. 
alol)r-~  <]■;  II.  : 
l.li'lnl'l.  IV.  411.1, 


Rle.i.  llirli 
Rldlcd.  I 
ttigli\.  Ml 


If.  I  ill  >\ 


.11.1 


Resolution*    of    the    l'uic  -(  reet 

meeting.  III.  479. 
•'  Restless,"  tlie,  I.  135, 126,  127, 134. 
Reunliiek,  Albert,  I.  340, 
Revenue  cutler*,  earlv,  I.  255. 
Hcvtrdye,  Peter,  IV.  377. 
Revere,  Dr.,  IV.  494. 
Revere,  Paul,  II.  434,  435,  4.(7. 
Revo,  Daniel,  II.  322. 
Revo.  Daniel.  Jr.,  II.  323. 
Revolution  of  1689.  I  4.15.  458. 
Revolution,  American,  the  fore- 
runner of,  I.  429;  II.  74.  76,  199- 
11«;  (Ur.iluimr-school  for.II.ioi; 
the  germ  of  lie,  II.  577.587  ;  In  - 
Kim,  444;  mentioned,  II.  212,  2S4, 
.MO,  J25,  335,  403,  447,  452,  485,  41U  , 
IV.  5,  14,  -Ml,  20H,  209,  273,  275,  li-ju, 
6*1. 

Rcynier*,  Tryntje,  I.  451. 
Rcyuiers,  Gcertruvd,  I.  4C0. 
Reynolds,  Lieut.  Nathaniel,  IV. 

Rhea,  Capt.  Aaron.  III.  258. 
Ktlllld.  Charles.,  III.  321. 
Rhind,  Maf.sey.IV.  352. 
Ithinebcck,  IV.  5.(4. 
Khincltmdcr  fiitullv,  II.  452. 
Rhineiauder,  1'lnlip.  III.  311. 
Rhinelaniler  Kiifar-bouse,  II.  452; 

III.  301;  IV.  525. 

Rhine  lander,  William,  111.  152. 
Rhode  Mitnd.  I.  5,  ism.  in. 
317,  :iH6,  613  ;  II.  124.  30s,  355,  422  ; 

IV.  306,  340,  5110,  509, 51.1(1, 515,  jJH, 
53'.',  543. 

Rhodes.  William,  III.  151. 

Iihuel,  ("iustiivu*.  II.  207. 

Rial],  <icn.  Phinciis,  III.  269,  >7H. 

Hiliaull.  Jean,  I.  10,  25. 

Rllieiro.  Diccii,  I.  in,  19. 

Rice,  Allen  Tlinimlike,  IV.  160. 

Riee,  Dr.  John  11.,  IV.  444. 

Rice,  Lawrence,  II.  s07. 

Riee,  Miitthew,  II.  322. 

Rich,  III.  304. 

Rich,  Stephen  A..  III.  235. 

Rich,  Thomas,  111.  215. 

Richard.  John.  IV.  517. 

Richards,  A.  <'.,  III.  490. 
Ric  hards,  John.  II.  207.  323 
Richard.-,  Xiilbiiniel,  III.  261. 
Richards.  Paul,  I.  3:ci,  303,  417  ;  II. 

166.  258,  6i2;  IV.  'i26. 
Ricliiinls,  Mm.  I'liul,  II.  2iHi,  27'i. 
Ilicliuiil-,  Hamucl.  II.  207. 

Rlchaixl-.Stepllell.  II.  Hill;  IV.  547. 
Rielial'iK  Steplicii,  Jr..  11, 
Rieilard-,  T.  Addi.on.  IV.  302. 
Richards,  Wilhani.  II.  322. 
Richardson,  Willi, 101,  II.  207. 
Rlclibel],  Jnlm.  I.  no(1. 
Richelieu,  Due  dr.  II.  2"9.  331. 
Richinus.  Calolme.  IV.  1WI. 
Rich  hi  sts  Opera  Troupe,  IV.  IK9, 


.111.  20],  1!H4.  347, 


I'll.  v.  CI.  K.  J..  [|[.  sin. 
Knul.iiult,  Dr.,  IV.  :<■■. 
Hiintncr.  William.  IV.  3111; 
•'Kno;Jiidiri.s"tlie.ll]. 
liiii^'  with  \\  ii-hiinitoir-. 


:.(;  IV. 


III.  341-34 


lit.  418,4.  .  __  

2S4  ,  486;  Bread  and  Flmn.  111. 
i(4.-.-.Hli.  387,  66.(;  IV.  2-2:  Dne- 
mr-'.  III.  28;  IV.  275:  Diall.  Ml. 
.'JI2-.-JI5.  50tl.  507,  :M:  IV.  2sn.  u:,; 
Eler(i..ii.  III.  3  ill-:*  Id.  i'.r,.l ;  IV. 
383;  Five 


;  II.il 


lllulib 


Hi-Inn.  .[ul, n  v..  IV.  117. 
l;i-t..!i.  Adel.nilc,  IV.  490. 
Ritchie,  A]r\.Unln  II.,  [V. 


lEivatlnoli.  C.ivalii'ii  di.  [V.  173. 

Riser  Ituciia  M.i.lrn.  1.  '.<.>. 

Kivcr  ot  M.  Antliiim.  I.  -21;  IV, 


■  Itivci-of  tlie  Htci'p  Hill-, 
[liver  Richelieu.  I.  27. 
l:hcrn.  Abmliaiu  Koclici 


.i.-nt.  S.  II  ,  IV  21 
'nit. .11,"  tli.-.III.  J 
li-  .  I\'.  172. 


HISTOKY   OF  NEW-YOBE 


Roberta,  Jolin  (engraver),  IV.  357. 
Roberts,  Marshall  O.,  III.  490;  IV. 
220,  369,  451. 

Roberts,  Robert,  III.  236. 
Koberts,  Thomas,  II.  90,  166;  III. 
151. 

Roberts,  Widow,  III.  152. 
Robertson,  Col.,  ir.  405. 
Robertson,  Maj.-Gen.,  II.  507,  542. 
Robertson,  Agnes,  IV.  488. 
Robertson,  Alexander  (artist),  IV. 

344,  362,  364. 
Robertson,  Archibald  (artist),  IV. 

344.  362,  363n.. 

Robertson,  Gen.  James,  IV.  528, 

529,  531,  532. 

Robertson,  Gov.  James,  II.  572, 

616;  IV.  341. 
Robertson.  Walter  (artist).  IV.  34*. 
Robertson.  William.  II.  20T. 
Roberval.  Jean  Francois  de  la 

Rouue.  Kieur  de.  I.  23. 
Robins.  Ezekiel.  III.  151. 
Robins.  John.  II.  207.  322. 
Robinson.  Adolf.  IV.  186. 
Kobmson.  Beverly,  II.  322,  3fe. 
Robinson.  Col.  Bcverlv.  III.  3G9h. 
Robinson.  Claries.  II.  207 :  IV.  547. 
Robinson.  Cox  &  Co..  III.  565. 
Robinson.  David.  II.  322. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  E..  III.  491. 
Robinson.  J..  IV.  an. 
Robinson.  John  of  New-York.  I. 

412.  441.  448:  II.  322. 
Robinson.  Gov.  Jobu.  III.  369. 
Robinson.  Rev.  Jobn.  I.  137.  138. 

139.  140.  143.  149. 
Robinson.  Joseph.  II-  207 :  IV.  547. 
Robinson.  Robert,  II.  207 :  III.  152. 
Robinson.  Sarah.  III.  51. 
Robinson.  Thomas.  II.  322.  307.  371. 

:l7,r.. 

Robinson.  William.  II.  90:  III.  152. 
Robinson.  William  T..  III.  85. 
Robinson's  Regiment.  II.  50o. 
Robson.  Stuart.  IV.  192. 
Robuck.  jarvis.  II,  322. 
Rockambeau,  Marshal,  Count  de, 

IV.  530,  542. 
Roehefbucauld,  Due  de,  III.  95, 

136, 148. 
Rochell,  James,  IV.  547. 
Rockaway,  I,  206. 
Rockaway  Beach,  IV.  35, 
Rockaways,  the,  I.  44. 
Roek  Creek,  III.  190. 
Rocky  Hill  (New- York),  II.  550. 
Rod.  a  Dutch,  denned,  I.  218. 
Roddain,  Capt.  Robert,  II.  275, 
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nition of  term,  6. 
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.  II.  380;  III. 


■,  I.  243. 
r.  522, 
137,  351, 


n  tree  tor  at 


norm  nun  1.0  jjiew  iNouierland, 

vevcu  mini  10/11  tardus, 
221;  denied  tho  right  ol  appeal, 
239.  528:  cannot  be  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  to-day,  243 ; 
but  little  known  of  his  early  life, 
243:  instructions  to,  245;  a  roan 
of  discipline  and  of*i  quick  tem- 
per. 245 :  turned  his  attention  to 
the  fort.  246:  called  a  sort  of 
representative  government,  246, 
265.  266.  350.  528 :  his  commission, 
247.  247it :  prepared  the  town 
and  people  for  military  duty, 
249-250:  the  people  complain, 
250:  ordered  to  retake  posses- 
sions on  the  Delaware,  251;  left 
the  eity  undefended,  251 ;  re- 
turned, 252;  his  Esopus  expedi' 
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tJoii  did  not  much  affect  New 
Amsterdam,  253-254 ;  urged  the 
completion  of  the  fort itluutl uus, 
26* ;  men-of-war  ordered  to  son, 
264;  to  look  after  trade,  255; 
meddled  with  (lie  fur  trade,  255- 

256 ;  In)  pro  Veil  the  Bill  lorn'  Cure, 
256ii;  not  to  allow  all  ahips  to 
trade,  256-257  in  a  puzzling  posi- 
Hon, 267 ;  ordinance  in  regard  to 
trade,  268,  2(17 ;  opposition  to  bis 


the  opinion  of  merchants  on  du- 
ties. 2C0;  laid  the  fouud u Hou- 
ston e  of  the  gram  trade,  201; 
forbade  the  use  of  wheat  in 
malting  and  brewing,  261 ;  the 
export  of  cereals  forbidden,  201 ; 
duty  on  furs,  202 ;  ordinance,  re- 
gariltng  wampum  nud  currency, 
263,  304,  265,  382,  383  ;  attempted 
to  Introduce  specie  currency, 
264, 382;  attempted  to  use  braver- 
skiua  na  currency,  265 ;  obliged 


2Gfi;  captured  the  "Saint  lioni- 
nlo  "  at  New  Hit  veil,  267-208 ;  oc- 
casioned n  loss  to  New  Amster- 
dam, 268:  enraged  against  Iho 
Board  of  Nine  Men,  268;  to  or- 


of  his  surrender  to  the  Went  In- 
dia Company,  308 ;  his  lvoundury 
linn  of  Connecticut,  312;  — - 


leglaneo  to  the  British  ._  .  _, 
313;  went  to  Holland,  311;  Illumed 
by  the  West  India  Compan  v,  314 ; 
lu  the  right,  314;  returned  to 
America,  314 ;  service  while  in 
Europe,  316;  land  owned  hy  his 
sons,  337 ;  originally  laid  out 
Hurley,  345-340;  dctiVit  ill  tilt' 
revenue  at  the  end  of  liis  ad- 
min iteration,  378;  intolerance 
of,  3117 ;  character  of,  3U7"  :  men- 
tioned, 1113,  3t>5,  336,  338  ,  345,  348, 
351,  363.  357,  36.1,  370,  451,  4li3,  470, 
474,  475,  488,  522;  portrait  and 
autograph  of,  243;  seal  of,  243, 
263  -,  picture  of  his  lioiiwery 
house,  251 ;  picture  of  his  pear- 
tree,  258;  going  to  Albany.  267; 

picture  of  his  home  at  Whitehall 

in  1058.  2811;  letter  of  10611,  2UD; 
translation  of  name,  233 ;  tearing 
ILc  letter,  302  ;  tablet,  304 ;  men- 
tioned, II.  15,  51,  52,  110,  100,  187; 
III.  -Ml ;  IV.  19,  20,  264,  205  ,  298, 
""■        ,  3K1.  383,  388,  (|80,  499,  570, 
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futes,  Isaac,  II.  :t23. 
Authorial) it,  Majoi,  lv.  30. 

8utt*T,  Capt.  .  III.  421. 

hi  i  yd  mil,  David  1,.,  IV.  117. 

Suydutn,  Ferdinand,  II  I.  347. 

SUydam,  James  A  ,  IV.  350,  308. 

suydani  Medal,  IV.  :ir>9. 

Hwain,  Col.  J,  It.,  III.  .',1.-,. 

"Swallow,"  the,  1.  390;  HI. 

"Swamp,"  tlio,  I.  220,  :i75;  III.  J3s. 

Swamp  Church.  111.  4.12 

Swumpscott,  I.  237. 

"Swan,"  the,  II  129. 

Sw.in,  Benjamin.  III.  34(1,  410,  4sl. 

Sttiin,  .lames.  II.  323. 

swan  Inn,  II.  5->. 

Swan.  Otis  I).,  IV.  411, 442. 

Swan,  Richard,  II.  207. 

swan's  Vnllev,  I.  172. 

■'  Swanendilei,"  I.  172,  IT),  176,  186. 

Swauiiekcns,  I.  2(Hi. 

Swaiiscr.  William,  II.  323. 

Swunsey,  IM.,  I.;!.*,. 

Sttait,  Jacob,  I.  338,  451. 

Swaitliout,  Alirahani,  II.  J21. 

Sw  arthout,  Hernurduti,  II.  :i2.i. 

Swart  wont.  Hen.  Robert,  111.  2S«. 

Swamvoiil. Samuel,  lll.llti. 

Swartwimt,   t'upt.  fciuuiucl,  III. 

snlis  nt^'ticn  Wager,  IV.  296. 


guns  to  tile  Indiana,  269-270;  ... 
cnacd  of  being  a  competitor  of 
the  people  in  trade,  270;  med- 
dled with  legal  documents  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  270 ;  caused 
the  writing  of  the  "Vertooi.'h 
van  Nleuw  Nedcrlandt,"  270 ; 
sent  Van  Tienhoven  to  Holland 
to  defend  lilln,  272;  his  recall 
suggested,  275;  defeated,  275; 
resented  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  tile  States- Gene  nil, 
275;  did  not  obey  orders,  275; 
separated  tin-  English  from  the 
Dutch  colonists,  276;  in  a  pe- 
culiar (lositiou,  276 ;  to  grant  a 
municipal  government,  277 ;  not 
to  be  recalled,  277 ;  slow  iu  car- 
rying out  orders,  278 ;  did  not 
ttilnk  it  a  proper  time  for  the 
town  to  elect  their  magistrates, 
278;  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
modern  institutions,  278;  trou- 
ble with  the  magistrates.  270; 
defeated  bv  the  popular  party, 
280;  his  appointment  of  the  city 
schout,  280-281;  trouble  in  main- 
taining civil,  ecclesiastical,  olid 
military  officers,  281 ;  resump- 
tion of  the  excise,  282-283 ;  his 
opponents  elected  to  office,  283; 
would  not  nssjst  in  collecting 
subscriptions,  283 ;  convinced  he 
could  not  rule  the  city  by  liis 
will,  284;  concessions  made,  284, 
528:  peace  with  the  magistrates, 
285;  controversy  over  the  city's 
accounts,  280-287 ;  continued  to 
Impose  his  appointments,  2H7; 
regnlatiou  concerning  the  tire 
department,  288-289;  regulation 
concerning  the  police,  289-290 ; 
regulation  concerning  bounda- 
ries and  building,  290;  concern- 
ing afreets  and  surveys,  291  ; 
eouM  con gratu  lute  himself  upon 
the  city's  improvement,  292 ; 
postal  facilities.  296-297  ;  his 
mills,  'i97-298;  built  the  Hchoe- 
yinge,  297)1  ;  letter  of  160O  to  En- 
sign Smith  at  Esopus,  299 ; 
watched  the  liquor  traffic,  300 ; 
received  Nicolls's  letter,  303; 
surrendered,  303 ;  ordered  to  Hol- 
land, 303;  settled  ou  liis  farm. 
303;  site  of  his  farm,  303-;!04,  309, 
365;  his  near-tree,  304,  :t05 ;  death 
and  burial-plate  of.  304,  315.  357 ; 
Bancroft  on,  304 ;  sent  a  defense 
VOL.  IV.— 46. 


Rtuyvesanfc,  Peter  O.,  III.  410;  IV. 

103.  105,  000,  602. 
Stuvvesaut  Square,  II.  284;  IV. 
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StllVYesant's  Bouwerv,  IV.  580. 

Stymets,  Capt.  ,  IV.  681. 

"Subject  Coiit'tlli'VV"  HI.  123. 
Suckiey,  licorge,  ITI.  348. 
Snffcni.  Thomas,  III.  317. 
Suffolk  County,  I.  408,  508;  II.  3J 
202. 

Sntlruge.  negro,  III.  627,  045.  648. 


,  II.  452,  151,  451)1, 


Brood  Herg,  III.  369. 
Sukey.  the,  II.  410. 
Sullgali,  John.  II.  323. 
Sulivun,  Daniel,  U  323. 
Sulivan,  DcuiiK  II.  323. 
Sullivan,  Algernon  H.,  IV.  442. 
Sullivnn,  Barry,  IV.  188. 
Sullivan,  (Jen.  John,  II.  son, 
507,  50K,  509,  510,  511.  512,  514. 
Sullivan,  Owen,  IV  329. 
Sullv,  Thomas,  II.  231;  IV.  34: 


367. 

-nlzer.  IV.  iho. 


Theater,  IV.  409. 

Major  ,  III.  11. 

Chill  ies,  III.  154,  473 


"Sun"  building.  III. 
"Sunday  Times, "  the.  IV.  :is2. 
Sunderland,  I.ord,  II.  97,  101.  115, 
110. 

Biinuyside,  II.  428. 
Sinioi,  IV.  2110. 

Surgeon-general  uppointcd  (105'>), 
1.  509. 

Surinam,  I.  105.  335.  536^ 

"  SiirpViM'."  tl'ii'.  III.  423,  121. 
Puslnl,  IV.  180. 

Su-i|uchauna  River,  1. 255,40:1, 404. 


Sweerte«eii,  Keren  t,  I.  12". 
Swell wr,  lieu.  N.  B..  IV  2' 
Swett,  Mm.  M.  D.,  III.  494. 
Swift,  Henry  (eatcren,  II. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  II.   22,  1 


Swift,  Gen.  Josrnh  fi.,  IV.  15. 

Swine  prohibited  to  run  nt  lan 
LL  169. 

Swiss  of  America,  the,  IV.  375. 
Switz,  Clue*,  I  201. 
"  Swordtlsll,"  tile.  III.  122.  423. 
Swords.  Mrs.  C.  III.  491. 
HwoMK  T.  A  J..  II.  (.25. 
Syberberg,  Christian.  II.  '123. 
Syh  Ills.  Rev.  Joannes,  I.  106. 
Symphony  Society,  IV.  183. 
flyius,  Capt.  Lancaster,  1.  598. 
syiiH  Opernliiig  Theater,  IV.  1- 
Si  ins,  William. I..  IV.  ll.i. 
Svuies,  John,  II.  207. 
sVmcs,  Laueaster.  11.  207. 
t-\iiinies,.Iotni  Clevc.  III.  102. 

si  tiiotl-.  Capt   ,11.  115. 

Svinoiui  ti,  Arlan.I.  .KKi. 

Xcw-Vork,  "  ■" 


i01, 


II.  i 


.  1  ■ 


1.  385. 


Tiickarew  (sachem),  I.  17 
Taft,  Capt.  E.  !>..  III.  515. 
TalnC,  Ilil.pid.Ue  Adolplie,  I.  7H. 

Tulliol.  liev.  ,  IV.  105. 

Talbot,  Cliai  le-  N'.,  IV.  441. 
Talbot,  Mnik,  I.  103.  4"7 
Talbot,  Richard,  I.  399. 
Talbot,  St.  Ceiim-,  II.  323. 
Tallevrand,  III.  3">7.  370. 
Talln'iadge,  Col.  liclljaiiilli.  II.  Ms: 

1 1 1.  27,  235. 
Talliuadge,  Fit 


.  III.  31.1. 


433. 

Talliuadge,  .Tin 
Tallman  1' 

Tal  n  mu,  (  

Taluian.  llfoi-ue  1'..  IV. 
■r,.„„.,i,.„   1.  101. 

Hall.  I    483;  III. 
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Tammany  Regiment,  III.  616. 
Tammany  Society,  III.  63,  64,  65, 
71.  72,  75,  81,  82,  119.  129,  142,  207, 


Tankitekes,  Hie,  I.  47,  ■■ 


,  204,  207, 


Tanner,  Benjamin,  II.  323 ;  IV.  367. 
Tanner,  John,  II.  207. 
Tanneries,  I.  375. 
Tapaen,  I.  48,  215 ;  IV.  30. 
Tapaena,  the,  I.  204,  207,  214;  IV. 
27. 


Telescope  invented,  I.  77. 
Teller,  Andrew,  II.  207 ;  IV.  B47. 
Teller,  Charles,  II.  207 ;  IV.  547. 
Teller,  Helena,  I.  447. 
Teller,  Jacob,  I.  447. 
Teller,  Capt.  James,  IV.  293. 
Teller,  Peter,  II.  323. 
Teller,  Col.  W.  D.,  1JJ.  514. 
Teller,  William,  I.  282;  II.  323. 
Tempest,  Marie,  IV.  182. 
Temple,  Lady  Elizabeth,  III.  56, 
106,  107. 

Temple,  Elizabeth  Bowdoln,  m. 
124. 


Tappan,  Arthur,  HI.  380 ;  IV.  151,  Temple  Etnanii-el,  IV.  385. 
1M.  iaa.  Temple,  Sir  John,  III.  82, 106, 124. 

Temple  Monument,  III.  124. 
Temple,  Capt.  Robert,  III.  124. 

,    Temple.  Lt.-Col.,  II.  412. 
Templeton,  Oliver,  II.  466,  481. 
Ten  Broeck,  II.  443. 
Ten  Broeck,  Henttriek,  I.  450;  II. 


TappanBay,  II.  572. 
Tappen,  Henry  P.,  III.  429,  606. 
Tappan,  Lewis,  in.  342;  IV.  151,  ' 


Tappan,  Nathan.  HI.  342. 
Tappan,  Sloat,  II.  572. 
Targee,  James,  H.  207. 
Tarleton,  Gem.  Bannaatre,  H.  548. 
Tar-making,  II.  125,  127,  131. 
Tarry  town,  I.  48. 
"Tartar,"  the,  II.  251,4*7. 
"Tartarus,"  the,  III.  238. 
"  Tartar."  the,  IV.  6T3. 
Tasker,  Eben,  IV.  117. 
Tatham,  Charles  B..  III.  439. 
Tattersall's  stables,  IV.  479. 
Tauuay,  James,  IV.  516 

Taverns,  I.  366,  379,  487 ;  II.  182, 
450,  474,  476. 

Tavern-keepers  to  take  out  li- 
censes, I.  300,  379. 

Tawasentha.  1. 131, 145. 

Tawassgunskee,  I.  604. 

Tawassgunskee  Council  held,  I. 
131,  133 ;  far-reaching  result  of 
the,  1. 133, 185. 

Tawassgunskee  Hill.  1. 131. 132. 

Taws,  Charles,  IV.  167. 

Tax  list  ot  New  Orange  (1674).  I. 
362;  on  all  important  goods.  41a- 
420;  on  all  vessels  passing  up 
tlie  Hudson,  427. 

Taxation  by  consent,  I.  407 :  'with- 
out representation  (1645).  I.  266: 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, II.  329,  337  ,  342  ,  361.  370. 

399, 389,  594,  632 ;  to  be  enforced 
by  the  English  troops,  II,  270. 

Tax  Reform  Club,  IV.  253. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  II.  571 ;  III.  308.  t 

Taylor,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  460. 

Taylor,  Col.  A.  W.,  III.  515. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  IV.  64. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  II.  323. 

Taylor,  Dr. Benjamin  C,  IV.  31.  32. 

Taylor,  David,  III.  235. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Isaac  E.,  IV.  406. 

TaVlor,  Jacob  B.,  III.  321. 
Taylor,  John,  II.  323,  468;  III.  151; 
IV.  548. 

Taylor,  John  (brazier),  II.  323. 
Taylor,  Morris,  II.  323. 
Taylor,  Moses,  II.  207,  32S;  III. 

487,490;  IV.  451. 
Taylor,  Peter,  II.  323. 
Taylor,  Robert,  III.  380. 
Taylor,  Robert  J.,  III.  487. 
Taylor,  Thomas  H,  IV.  451. 
Taylor,  Zachary,  III.  258  ,  337  ,  303, 

409,  410  ;  IV.  284. 
Tea,  sassafras  and.  sage  used  in 
place  of,  II.  357. 

— *  r  pump,"  II.  162,  560; 


Ten  Broek,  John,  H.  323. 
Tenbrook,  Judge,  III.  152. 
Tenderloin  Club,  IV.  251. 
"Tenedos,"  tlie,  III.  270. 
Ten  Eyck,  II.  96. 
Ten  Eyek,  Capt.,  IV.  277. 
Ten  Eyck,  Andrew,  II.  207. 
Ten  Eyck,  Coenradt,  H.  323. 
Ten  Eyck,  Coenrad,  Jr.,  I.  447. 

Ten  Eyck,  Conrad,  I.  305,  340,8' 


Ten  Eyck,  Conraet,  Sr.,  TE.  207. 
Ten  Eyck,  Dirck,  I.  449;  II.  207. 
Ten  Eyck,  Miss  Elizabeth,  IV.  583. 
Ten  Eyck,  Gurny,  II.  323. 
Ten  Eyck,  Jacob,  II.  207. 
Ten  Eyck.  John,  II.  206. 
Ten  Evck,  Richard,  II.  207,  323. 
Ten  Eyck,  Samuel,  II.  207. 
Ten  Eyck,  Thomas,  III.  12, 151. 
Ten  Eyck,  Tobias,  I.  447 ;  IV.  547. 
Ten  Evk,  Abraham,  II.  323. 
Ten  Evk,  Anthony,  II.  323. 
Ten  Evk,  Daniel,  II.  323. 
Tenisen.  Archbishop,  I.  568;  II. 


III.  3 


,  397. 


Tea-water  works,  III.  344. 
Tebbelaer,  Anna,  I.  450. 
Tecumseh,  III.  258,  267. 

Teddeman,  ,  I.  314. 

Tedesco,  Fortunata,  IV.  17 
178. 

Tedious  Hook,  I.  mw. 
Tedious  Point,  I.  60. 
Teene,  Isaac,  I.  306. 
Tee-to-tum  Club,  IV.  243. 
Telegraph,  first  news  over 
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Tennant,  Rev.  Gilbert,  IV.  115. 
Tennis  Club,  IV.  258. 
Tenmssen,  Joost,  I.  305. 
Tennv.  Jacoh,  II.  323. 
Tennvson,  Alfred,  Lord,  III.  470. 
Terrace  Garden  Concerts,  IV.  183. 
Terra  Nova,  I.  117. 
Terre  Haute,  III.  258. 
"  Terror,"  the,  III.  442. 

Terry.  Rev.  Dr.  ,  I.  507. 

Terry.  Ellen,  IV.  489. 
Terrv.  James,  IV.  615. 
Tetham,  John,  I.  601. 
Tennis,  Wyntie,  I.  452. 
Teunisen,  Catalina  Frans,  I.  447. 
Teunisen,  Dirck,  I.  447. 

Teunisen,  Jacob,  I.  308,  340. 

Tew,  Capt.  Thomas,  I.  518,  619, 

519n;  II.  31. 
Texas,  III.  407,  409,  411. 
"Telel."  I.  126,  330. 
Thackeray,  Win.  M.,  II.  179. 
ThalberK,  IV.  179. 
Thaler,  IV.  300. 
Thames  River,  Conn.,  I.  22. 
Thames  River,  England,  7  330, 

Thames  street,  II.  282. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  first,  in  the 

State,  III.  128, 138. 
Thanksgiving  proclamations,  i. 

215, 123,  510. 
Thauvelt,  Peter,  IV.  516. 
Thayendanegea,  III.  260. 

Thayer,  Mr.  ,  1. 140. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  477. 
Thayer,  Samuel  R.,  III.  43. 
Theater,  II.  311,  313,  419,  (60,  461, 

533,  534,  638  ;  III.  22,  146. 

Theater  Alley,  IV.  470. 

Theater  Comique,  IV.  490, 494,  496. 

Theater  lot,  the,  II.  311. 

Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters,  IV. 

Theater  Royal,  II.  533 ;  IV.  467. 


Theatre  Francais,  IV.  181, 182,  490, 

Theeler,  Lieut.  Isaac,  IV.  293. 
Theo,  IV.  182. 
Theobaldt,  John,  II.  90. 
Theological  Grammar  School,  IV. 

"Thetis,"  the,  III.  664. 

Theunis,  Hillegond,  I.  447. 
Theunis,  Meitje,  I.  449. 
Theunis,  Sara,  I.  448. 
"The  xxi.,"  nr.  4A8. 
Thibou,  Isaac,  IV.  546. 
Thienpont,  Adriaen  Joris,  1. 144. 
Thillou,  Anna,  IV.  178. 
Third  Associate  Church,  HI.  203. 
Third  Avenue,  I.  296. 
Third  Empire  Brigade,  ni.  617. 
Third  Excelsior,  III.  517. 
Th  ird  Ira  Harris  Guard,  HI,  516. 
Third  Metropolitan  Guard,  III.  517. 
Third  Regt.  Irish  Brigade,  HI.  616. 
Thirteen  Club,  IV.  254-255. 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  III.  492. 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  IV.  287. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  1. 171, 215. 
"Thistle."  the,  III.  426. 
Thodey,  Francis,  IV.  547. 
Thodey,  Michael,  IV.  547. 

Thomas,  .  II.  443. 

Thomas,  Col.,  IV.  46. 
Thomas,  Aeltje,  1. 451. 
Thomas,  Annetje,  I.  449. 
Thomas,  Ariantje,  I.  450. 
Thomas,  David,  III.  329. 
Thomas,  Emil,  IV.  495. 
Thomas,  John,  II.  135. 
Thomas,  Josyntie,  I.  451. 

Thomas,  Gen.  L.,  III.  492,  603. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  IV.  260. 
Thomas,  Nicholas,  II.  207. 
Thomas,  Sara,  I.  449. 
Thomas,  Theodore,  IV.  180,  181, 
183, 184,  186. 
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Tryon,  Governor  William,  arrived  Turneur,  Daniel,  I.  292. 
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Tvmens.  Elsie.  I.  463. 
Tyng.  Dr.  Stephen.  II.  283. 
Tvng.  Dr.  Stephen  H..  IV.  117. 
Typo  graphical  Society.  IV,  399. 
Tyrconnel.  Earl  of.  I.  399. 
Tysen.  Claes.  I.  305.  3*0. 
Tvssen.  Jan.  I.  163. 

Ullman.  Col.  D..  ni.  517. 
Ullnmn.  Daniel.  III.  455. 
Ullman's  Opera  Troupe.  IV.  179. 


Union  Ferry  Company,  III.  571. 
Union  Guards  (Infantry),  III.  H16. 
Union  Hotel,  in.  176. 
Union  League  Club,  II.  475;  IV. 

211,  239,  248,  251,  366,  367,  433. 

Union  Market,  Til.  446. 

Union  of  the  colonies,  II.  308,  432, 

Union  of  Utrecht  (1579),  I.  58,  69, 

59m,  71,  74. 
Union  Park,  IV.  555. 
Union  Rangers,  III.  616. 
Union  Square,  HI.  405,  464;  IV. 

356,  660. 

Union  Square  Theater,  IV.  490. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  IV. 
110. 

Union  Trust  Company,  III.  665. 

Unitarians.  I.  675. 

"  Unite  or  die,"  IV.  137-138. 

United  colonies,  n.  618, 

United  colonies  ot  New  England, 

I.  216,  217,  453. 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  IV.  383, 

384. 

United  Netherlands,  I.  68,  104,  loo, 

107,  128,  140. 

United  Provinces,  I.  66.  71,  80,  86, 

88,  90,  93,  95,  96,  103,  121,  137,  147, 
192,  248. 

United  railroads  of  New  Jersey, 

Hi.  420. 
United  Republic,  I.  55. 
United  Service  Club,  IV.  238-239. 
"United  States."  the,  III.  230,  238, 

243,  249,  252,  287. 
United  States,  I.  20;  II.  488,  498, 

501,667,614;  III,  33, 120;  IV.  312. 
United  States  Bank,  IV.  143. 
United  States  colored  troops.  III. 

517. 

"United  States  of  Europe,"  the, 
I.  78. 

"  United  States  Review  and  Lit- 
erary Gazette,"  IV.  161. 

United  States  Suhtreasury  Build- 
ing, IL  449. 

United  Turner  Rifles,  III.  616, 

United  Whaling  Company,  IV.  520, 
535. 

"  Unity,"  the,  II.  99. 
Universalists,  IV.  256. 
"  Universal  Register,"  IV.  394. 
University  Athletic  Club,  IV.  257. 
University  Building,  III.  399. 
University  Club,  IV.  248. 
University  Heights,  IV.  606. 
University  Medical  College,  IV. 
412,  607. 

University  of  Cambridge,  IV.  523. 
University  of  Leydeu,  I.  531. 
University  of  Oxford,  IV.  86. 
University  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  IV.  605-607,  C071I. 
University  Place,  II.  304;  IV.  552. 
Unstaples,  Alida,  I.  338. 
Unstaples.  Barbara,  I.  338. 
"  Uouiiui  Illustri  Toscani,"  the. 
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Van  der  Spiegel,  Johannes,  1. 149. 
Vanderapiegel,  Jolm,  II.  208,  3*3, 

369 ;  IV.  547. 

Vanderapiegel,  Lawrence,  I.  330; 

II.  208. 

Van  der  Spiegel,  Sarah,  I.  4iy. 
Van  der  Stucken,  IV.  186. 
Vauderveen,  Catharina,  I.  450. 
Vauderveen,  Elsie  (widow),  1. 351, 

463,  iain. 
Vanderveen,  Waldwin,  1.339,  463. 
Van  der  Veer,  Dominict,  II,  202. 
Vauderveer  family,  III.  180. 
Vandervoorst,  Peter,  II.  407. 
Van  Deursen,  Johanis,  II.  324. 
Van  DeurBen,  Peter,  II.  324. 
Van  Deursen,  William,  II.  323. 
Vaii  de  Veldes,  the,  1. 77. 
Vandeventor,  Dirck  Jansen,  I.  339. 
Von  de  Water,  Adriaentje,  1. 151. 
Van  De  Water,  Benjamin,  II.  323. 
Vandewater,  Cornelius,  II.  208. 
Vandewater,  Elias,  II.  207. 
Vandewater,  Heurj,  I.  339,  451; 
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I,  324. 


Van  de  Water,  Jacobus,  IV.  286. 
Van  De  Water,  Peter,  II.  324. 
Van  de  Water's  Tavern,  II.  397, 

399 ;  IV.  639. 
Vandewater  street,  II.  167. 
Vandewater,  William,  II.  208, 324. 
Van  de  Wooeatyne,  Catalynlje,  I. 

452. 


305,  3 — 

Vaudlegrist,  Paulus  Leendertsen, 

I.  338;  II.  49,  618. 
VanDineklagen,  Xubbertus,  1.193, 

212-213,  215,  217,  234,  245,  276. 
Van  Dolaen,  John,  II.  324. 
Van  Dov,  Cornelius,  I.  252.  ■ 
Van  Dueraen,  Gilbert,  IL  208. 
Van  Duereen,  John.  II.  208. 
Van  Dueraen,  Peter,  II.  208. 
Van  Duersen,  William,  II.  208. 
Van  Durzen,  John,  II.  324. 
Van  Duursen,  Fieter  Abraham,  I. 

Vanbuzer,  S.,  III.  489. 
Van  Dyck,  Bir  Anthony,  I.  2*3. 
Van  Dyck  family,  the,  I.  361. 
Vaii  Dyck,  Francis,  II.  323,  440; 
III.  5. 

Van  Dyck,  Hendricfcs,  I.  245,  251, 

252,  276,  305,  338,  362,  368.  » 
Van  Dyck,  Ensign  Henry,  I.  210; 

II.  51. 

Van  Dyck,  Janneken,  I.  460. 
Van  Dyck,  Lydia,  1. 150. 
Van  Dyke,  Abraham,  II.  324. 
Van  Dyke,  Capt.  John,  IV.  276. 
Van  Dvke,  Nicholas,  II.  324. 
Van  Dyke,  Peter,  n.  162. 
Van  Eeke,  Domine,  I.  373«. 
Van  Elslant,  Claes,  I.  306,  340. 
Van  Etnbui'g  family,  III.  180. 
Van  Evere,  Ede,  II.  324. 
Van  Everre,  Martin,  II.  324, 
Van  Everre,  Myndert,  II.  321. 
Van  Flembrug,  Jim  Jansen,  I.  451. 
Van  Gelder,  Abraham,  II.  207,  208, 

32* ;  III.  12. 
Van  Gelder,  Colen.  II.  324. 
Van  Gelder,  David,  II.  208,  324. 
Van  Gelder,  Gerritt,  I.  447. 
Van  Gelder,  Henry,  II.  208, 324. 
Van  Gelder,  Hermanua,  II.  207. 
Van  Gelder,  Hester.  I.  4*6. 
Van  Gelder,  Isaac,  II.  324. 
Van  Gelder,  James,  II.  324. 
Van  Gelder,  Johannes  II.  207;  IV. 

Van  Gelder,  John,  I.  3*0, 146,  4*8 ; 
II.  324. 

Van  Gelder,  Peter,  11.324. 
Van  Giesen,  Anna  Maria,  I.  448. 
Van  Gogh,  I.  314. 
Van    Gravenswaert,  Geertruid 

Jans,  I.  448. 
Van  Gunst,  John  Henry,  i.  306, 


Van  Hasaett,  Henry  Pietersen,  i. 

VanHatten,  Arent,  II.  49,  618. 
Van  Hatton,  Capt.  Arent,  IV.  265. 
Van  Hillegorn.  Aunetje,  I.  *46. 
Van  Hoboocken,  Harman,  IV.  577, 

578,  579,  580,  58*. 
Van  Hoogten,  Elizabeth,  1. 451. 
Van  Hoogten,  Francis  Jansen,  I. 

Van  Hoogten,  Maria,  I.  419. 

Van  Hook,  Aaron,  II.  321. 

Van  Hook,  Aaron,  Jr.,  IV.  548. 

Van  Hook,  Cornelius,  II.  208. 

Van  Hook,  Isaac,  II.  323. 

Van  Hoorn,  Cornelius  Jansen,  i. 

Van  Hoorn,  John  Comelisen,  1. 306. 
Van  Horne,  Abraham,  II.  155,  175, 

176,  207,  214;  IV.  547. 
Van  Home,  Abraham,  Jr.,  TI.  208. 
Van  Home,  Anna  maria,  II.  155. 
Van  Horne,  Augustus,  II.  166,  468, 

481 ;  III.  151 ;  IV.  526,  527. 
Van  Home,  Cornelius,  IV.  321, 326. 
Van  Horne,  David,  II.  32*,  369, 436. 
Van  Home,  Garret,  II.  HS6,  333; 

IV.  318,  547. 
Van  Horne,  Capt.  Gerrit,  I.  598. 
Van  Horne,  George.  II.  208. 
Van  Horne,  John,  II.  108,  206,  323, 

324. 

Van  Home,  Mary.  II.  155, 176. 
Van  Home,  Mrs.  Mary.  II.  175. 
Van  Horne,  Samuel,  II.  324. 
Van  Hornet,  John,  II.  207. 
Van  Houten  family.  III.  180. 
Van  Ilpeudiim,  Adrian  Jansen, 
IV.  577. 

Van  Hat,  Rynier  Gaichos,  I.  305. 
Van  Imbroeck,  Dr.  Gysbert,  IV.  389. 
Van  Imburgh,  Elizabeth.  I.  417. 
Van  Imburgh,  Gysbert,  I.  447. 


Van  Pelt,  John,  II.  323. 
Van  Pelt,  K.  H„  I,  94. 
Van  Pntten,  Teunissen,  IV.  32. 
Van  Quia  to  tut,  Jan  Janse,  I.  460. 
Van  Kanst,  Abraham,  IV.  518. 
Van  Eanst,  Cornelius,  II.  208. 
Van  Rees,  Prof.  Otto,  I.  84,  81. 
Van  Bemund,  John,  1. 175. 
Van  Renselaer,  Corn's,  H.  321. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Alexander,  IV. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Cornelia,  III.  101, 

Van  KensBelaer  family,  I.  162,  337. 
Van  Bensselaer,  Mrs.  Harriet  B., 

nr.  391. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jeremiah,  i.  329, 

483,  698  ;  II.  380. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Johannes,  I.  175, 
526. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Joram,  II,  823. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Kiliaen,  I.  162, 
163,  164,  171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  186, 
189,  191,  310,  313,  526 ;  II.  60, 124. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Marie,  1. 175. 
Van  Bensselaer,  Rev.  Nicholas,  I. 

373,  387,  477. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Gen.  Stephen, 
III.  256,  269,  260,  319,  329,  624,  627. 

Van  Rensselaer  vs.  Hayes,  III.  634. 
Van  Eiemsdyke,  T.  H.  F„  1. 169. 
Van  Roelofae,  I.  451. 
Van  Ruyven,  Cornelius,  1. 314, 318, . 

319,  337,  338,  362. 
Van  St.  Obin,  John  Jansen,  I.  339. 
Van  Sale,  Anthony  Jansen,  I.  362. 
Van  Salee,  John  Jansen,  1. 199. 
Van  Baun,  Jacob,  I.  448. 
Van  Schaack,  Col.  G.  W.,  III.  516. 
Van  Schaack,  Peter,  II.  436,  441, 

174,  593. 

Van  Scliaick,  Col.  Gooa.  II.  502it. 
Van  Schaick,  Joshen,  II.  202. 

Scbelluynem,  Dirck,  I.  260, 


305. 


Van  Kleek,  Johannes,  I.  598. 
Van  Kleek,  Cornelius,  II.  324. 
Van  Kleek,  Baltus,  II.  324. 
Van  Kleek,  Gysbert,  II.  321. 
Van  Kleek,  John,  II.  321. 
Van  Laar,  Abraham,  II.  208. 
Van  Laar,  Arian,  1. 289,  339. 
Van  Laar,  Christopher,  I.  340. 
Van  Laar,  Jannetje,  I.  449. 
'Van  Langendyck,  Jan  Janse,  ±. 
450,  451. 

Van  Langendyck,  John  Johnson, 
I.  338. 

Van  Langendyck,  Pieter  Jansen, 

I.  451. 

Van  Langevelt,  Cornelius,  i.  306, 


310. 

Van  Meteren,  Emanuel,  I.  57n, 
67,  80,  82,  83,  86,  86,  89,  113,  116, 
117,  119;  II.  3. 

Van  Naerden,  Johannes  B.,  II.  208. 

Van  Naerden,  Peter  Casparsen,  I. 

Van  Nek',  Admiral,  I.  65. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.,  III.  182, 627, 

629,  630,  646. 
Van  Nieuweuhnysen,  Rev.  Wil- 

helmus,  I.  347,  373,  446;  IV.  649. 

Van  Norden,  Peter,  II.  20B. 

Van  Norden,  Warner,  IV.  460. 

Van  Nostrand,  Jacob,  II.  207. 

Van  Orden,  Jacob,  II.  323. 

Van  Orden,  John,  II.  323. 

Van  Orden,  Matthew,  II.  323. 

Van  Orden,  Peter,  II.  324. 

Van  Pelt,  Bev.  Daniel,  The  Ante- 
cedents of  New  Netherland  and 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
I.  55-107;  The  City  under  Gov- 
ernor Montgnmerie,  II,  179-209; 
Closing  Years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  III.  113-152. 


n  Sehulckwyek,  Henry  Jansen, 


Van  Sise,  Jacobus,  IV.  547. 
Van  Solinger,  Johannes,  II.  207. 
"  Van  Spetjk,"  the,  IV.  573. 
Van  Steenbergen,  Styntie,  1. 148. 
Van  Steenburgb,  Peter,  IV.  582, 

Van  Struckhnysen,  John  Pieter- 
aen,  I.  305. 

VauSwaanenbnrg,  Johanna,  1. 119. 

Van  Sweeten,  Mr.,  II.  12. 

Van  Swieten,  Ouzcll,  IV.  646. 

Van  Tassel,  Lieut.  Jacob,  IV.  293. 

Van  Tassel,  Tunis,  II,  324. 

Van  Thuyl,  Neeltie,  1. 148. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Cornelius,  I.  175, 
196,  199,200,218,  218n,253,  266,272, 
274,  275,  278,  281 ;  IV.  576,  577. 

Vantllburgh,  II.  139. 
Van  Tricht,  Isaac,  I.  362. 
Van  Tright,  Garret,  I.  339, 147. 
Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  I.  385. 
Van  Tuuroen,  Hendricks  Jans,  I. 

Van  Twiller,  Elizabeth,  I.  175. 

Van  Twiller,  Eykert,  1. 175. 

Van  Twiller,  Walter,  may  have 
been  in  New  Netherland  tn 
1629,  I.  175 ;  arrived  as  director 
(1633),  175,  188,  604;  entertained 
De  Vries,  176 ;  opposed  by  Eel- 
kens  and  the  English,  178,  179; 
sent  a  man-of-war  up  the  river 
after  Eelkens,  179;  compelled 
the  English  to  give  up  their 
furs,  179;  directed  to  purchase 
lands  In  Connecticut,  181 ;  op- 
posed by  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tan governor,  182.  186,  194;  sent 
a  protest  to  Holland,  182;  In  a 
difficult  position,  183;  recovered 
English  prisoners  held  by  the 
Pequods,  183,  194 ;  annoyed  by 
the  English  at  South  River.  183, 
186,  194;  had  isolated  trouble 
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with  the  Indian*.  18B;  advaiita- 
Iteouidy  eniled  the  war  of  I03J. 
18S.  19* ;  Ix-'guu  tile  t-nltlvatlou 
of  tobacco.  I'JO:  erected  ii  mill, 
191;  tlliile  extruded,  lul :  trou- 
ble with  RoKitrdiiR,  193.  232  :  Ml- 
rlt-bixl  himself.  MM,  194,  190  ;  re- 
called, 194;  Ul«  eharaeter,  194; 
rocrivMl  n  trniiit  "f  I nuil  ut  sa- 
potlluicnli,  199;  tilt  IdiIIUUh 
l>rai-eal>le  under  Iiliu,  Mil ;  tmi- 
veyrd  liiml  to  Hoelnff  JiiIihcII, 
311 ;  leased  In*  tobacco  [limita- 
tion, 231;  mentioned.  KIT.  153, 
1M,  1811,  ISA.  527  :  an  In  itn  ildi  tit, 
175;  did  nut  relieve  tin-  Imteli 
cltizeus  from  military  duty,  IV. 
303 ;  mentioned,  2, :w,  me. 

Vail  Viirlck.  Kcv.  KuilnlnliiW.  111. 

117;  IV.  12. 
Vim  Vnnrk,  Jimie*,  II.  402. 
Vhu  Veark.  Jftiiun.  IL  324. 
Van  Vi'cuteu,  Clues  Adrlueiitxe, 


IV. : . 
Vnii  Vnu 


Miirv'nretii,  I.  4 


Van  Velc.  Fri'flcdcUH.  II.  333. 
Van  Vlari-itm,  Cmni'lis.  II.  m 
i.  wuiiiMii.  II.  aa*. 


Vnii 


■ck.  All 


II  Vleck.  Daniel,  II.  321. 
V«u  Vli'fk,  Hcni'V.  11.  324. 
Villi  Vlerk,  Isaac.  I.  102,  149. 
Vau  Vleck.  Miitrilulona.  I.  4.r>ii. 
Vim  Vlensborirb,  Jubu  Corur 

Hen.  I.  306. 
Van  Vnoiiiws.  Jacob,  II.  324,  i 

481. 

Vnu  Voint,  I.  204. 

Van  Vnn-t.  .Indue.  III.  004. 

Vnu  Viirnt.  Alum,  I.  4  " 


Van  Vorat,  Cm 
497. 


Vim  Vornl,  Ceorne,  I.  306. 

Van  Vorst,  Heurv,  I.  230. 

Van  VoM,  IiIuh.  1.  230. 
Van  Vornt,  Johannes,  II.  '207. 
Vau  Vorst,  John,  11.  20H.  323. 
Van  Vnrst,  Vronwelje,  I.  449. 
Van  Vrieelttinl,  (1  arret 
I.  SOS. 

Vnn  Waert.  finrret.  II.  324. 

Vau  Waert,  John.  II.  834. 

Vnn  Wagcncn,  ti arret.  II.  208 ;  IV. 

SHI. 

Van  Wajtenen.  II..  III.  301. 
Von  WaKeune,  Henry,  II.  324. 
Van  WiiKonni',  Huybcrt,  II.  324, 

400,  408;  III.  131,  41ft;  IV.  381. 
Van  Waicemii',  Jaeoh.  II.  334. 
Vnu  Wart,  Inane.  II.  012. 
Vau  Wei,  Laurcui-o  Cornellscn,  I. 

30S. 

Van  Werckhovc.il  Colony,  the,  i. 


ieli*,  I. 


Van  Wc»tveen,  Gerrit  Ch 
448. 

Von  Winkle  Mr.,  III.  321. 
Van  Winkle,  Kilsur  M„  IV.  24.1. 
Van  Wiiikh',  Edwiird  H..  III.  429. 
Villi  Winkle.  Hlnnm,  II.  334. 
Van  Woort,  John.  II.  324. 
Vim  WoitttT.  id  ujunilii,  II.  323. 
Vnn  Wyck,  Al.ruiuuii,  II  207;  IV. 

547,  54H. 

Vnii  Wyck,  Alinibiini.  Jr.,  IV.  147. 

Van  Wyck  rauilly,  I.  351. 

Van  Wyck,  Johannes,  II.  308. 

Vim  Wyck.  John.  II.  323. 

Vim  Wyck,  Plenc  Cnrtlutidt,  III. 


Vim  Wvi-k.  Thcodoi 

14.',  3'.f>.  4»I7. 
Vnn  Wyck.  Wllhum 


II.  2 


lit.  Ml.  151, 
I-.  II.  .IJ1. 
I  ii-imrii-.  IV.  13. 


ll.l.T.  IV.  HI, 


Vflim 


I.  Ml. 


III.  5 


rmihc 


■,  IV. : 


.  A  bra  lull  i),  i,  28'.>,  30S, 
fimilll.tlie.  IV  .125. 


Vend.,  ink. 

4HI  ;  111. 
510.  M".  .'.1 


li:lld,  II    .172.  573, 
II.  13.  13.  IK,  47.01, 
117.  11".  125.  161, 


Viilti'l.  Knif 
V  ii  Men  i, ii.-, 
Vmibaii,  II. 
Vaudeville  Club,  IV.  151. 
Vaudeville  conccrtH,  IV.  !H7-lfi8. 
Vnudreiiil,  MhmiuUi  de.  II.  117. 
Viiiidrleiuie.  MnniiiiH  de,  III.  vi. 
VilllKhllll,  MaJ.-Ucti.,  II.  507. 
Vnli.\,  Culvert,  (V.  130. 
YiinUiall.  Hie.  II.  302.  450. 
Vnii\liiill  Unnleli,  11.  477;  III.  140, 

SMI;  IV.  477. 
Viiiixliull  (iunli-ii  Tlleilter,  IV.  lfiH. 
Vauvliiill  Park,  III. 
Vecllle,  Nli'lmla*.  IV.  3. 
Vedder,  Kltliil.  IV.  349. 
Veel.  Jcwcph,  II.324. 
VeeiiviiH,  niiulel,  I.  447. 


11:  llkr 


■vot,  II,  9H. 

VeudlllMIIUHllT,  till",  II.  17H. 

Vendues,  II.  *». 
Venlee,  I.  1(1. 
Vera  <  mz,  III.  410. 
Veratfiia,  Illlke  of.  IV.229,  2Iil,  573. 
Veriiimiek,  Nielmlnx.  I.  340. 
Vcnli-u,  Aliriiliiuu.  II.  324. 
Verdeii.  Inioe.  II.  321. 
VerclrletlK,  Hoeek.  I.  50,  urn. 
Verduyeii,  Cortieli«,  I.  448. 
Varel*t,  Julin,  II.  140. 
Vewnni-H,  Count  de,  II.  8*9,  560; 

IV.  542. 
Venter.  IV,  182. 
VerVinlst,  Jaeot'llH.  I.  449. 
Vi-rlilllKl,  Willtmu.  I.  147, 14*. 
VerliutHien  I^hiud,  I.  147. 
Vei  letti,  Judith.  I.  4.W. 
Verli  th,  Xlehidaw,  I.  300. 
Verletli,  SUHiinn.i,  I.  450. 
VerleltelilHTK  Hill,  I.  30.5. 
Vermeuli'ii.  Miinriireto,  1. 4M. 
Venullve.  Kev.  A-hliel  (1..I.  454»; 
FltilielH   I,i>vehiee  and  the  Ue- 
riiiihiri'  of  New  Si'llierlaud".  I. 
;H1-:M12;  The  Pi-Hod  of  the  I-eHler 
Trimhlcrt,  453  488:    Hie  Karl  of 
Belloliiolit  mill  tin-  MiijiIiiti-Iou 
ut  Plrnry.  II.  l-.vt;  Sew-Yi.rk 
Idirlnirtlii'l-ii-t  Kimrteeti  Ye.irx, 


qiicxtloiiMl,  ;i;    Hie  ' 

liiriii'd.  I'/'Hiil'le'd'wflli 

iiin'cMiiise.  :i  id.  in«  , 
land  rail  near  Cluirli- 

tri,  Hi  lil-'dew  iilltUw 
ed  \<y  ntliei'H.  in;  :i  ]ii 

llo'ii'.>rlciiii>i-~,iii<l\iiii 
.illinivisniorM.-iM'n  l.iev.iu^.i- 
iitinii.  II  :  (he  dimt'l-  nf  tin'  mi- 
tlientleltV  of  the  MiJ'uKe  jin.H'li 
out  .it  the  iKiinrimee  of  erllli-*. 
11,  12it.  l.'ni;  liaxHeil  ('lii-Mii|ieiike 
nnd  IJeliiwiirelliu*.  11;  in  New- 
York  Buy,  II,  12,  13,  13»,  004; 
the  poHition  of  hi*  Hhl|>,  13;  null- 
eil  ulimi;  I.iiiik  Iitiind  eooxt,  13  ; 
miw  lili.ck  Inland,  13,  13it  125; 
in  Xewi'ort  Hnrlior.  13;  the  re- 
milt  of  Hie  olijeellons  to  tl.o  im- 
tlienllelty  of  bin  voyiiKe,  13-1.',; 
map  of  1K29,  13n,  14,  15,  18,  2D, 
30n;  folic. weil  bv  (ioiuez  mid 
HllilHon,  lfi,  W.I,  111 ;  wax  not  In- 
clined to  evploro  the  Iliidion, 
31:  his  descrlptli.il  of  the  na- 
tives, 36.  44;  hllilloxriiiiliy  eon- 
ti-ruinir,  15»  ;  a  letter  of  cited, 
24)i ;  uutoKTUph  ntiil  liortnilt,  7  ; 
mentioned.  IV.  371,  6J4. 

Verni/.Hiio,  Illeronhuo  lie,  I.  15. 

VermzniK.,  I'lcro  Andrea  (II  Ber- 
niirdo  dc,  I.  8. 

VerrevaiiKer,  Jnc.li.  I.  302. 

VerxcUe  liner.  I.  J'.T. 


ViTHtlim,  Wllleni,  IV.  -.70,  677,  584. 

Vervnlc,  JiieoluiH.  1 1.  31'4. 

Verveelen.  Johannen,  I  .118. 

Ve»ey  Httret,  I.  5(>r,ii. 

Vei-ey,  Itev.  William,  I.  505,  .Kir., 
SOfH).  1105;  II.  27,  OH,  V.I,  18,  03,  Oil, 
1*2,  1110,  113.  1U4,  135,  litfl,  Ihh,  231 ; 
IV.  192,  liW.  I'M,  1116.  1M,  377.  021. 

Vi't.»elH  Hint  Imilt  In  New-York.  I. 


Mlllllll-I,  II.  llii,  117, 
|.-  of  Mlillery,  III. 
he    A-^x-intloli.  III. 


nillye.  Wlllliiio  M..  IV. 


innc...  11.  . 
r  1".'.  III'.  1 
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HISTOEY   OF  NEW-YOBK 


557. 


5,  436, 


Vienna  drink,  I.  298. 
Vietti,  Adclindo,  IV.  1T6, 177. 
Vietti,  Caroline,  IV.  178. 
Viouxtemps,  Sign  or,  IV.  182. 
Vigilance  Committee  from  Con- 
necticut, II.  487.  « 
"  Vigilant,"  the,  II.  264. 
Vigue,  Guleyn,  I.  218. 
Vigue,  Jean,  first  child  born  in 

Nt.„  >T_.,..._,...,.l    T  „„ 

Vigi 


Vilant,T»avid,  IV.  692. 

Villages  of  Indians,  I.  40. 

"  Vilfe  do  Milan,"  La,  in.  292. 

Vincent,  Adrian,  I.  306,  310,  362. 

Vincent,  Jan,  I.  450. 

"  Vine,"  tbe,  II.  286. 

Vineland,  I.  5 ;  IV.  834. 

Yinge,  Jail,  I.  461, 

Vinton,  Gen.  Francis  L.,  IV.  430. 

Virginia,  I.  122,  125,  141,  114,  153, 
183,  197,  208,  221,  230,  266,  311,  832, 
310,  315,  335,  395,  416,  570  ;  II.  124, 
308,  330,  350,  355,  409, 112,  416,  424; 
III.  59,  464  ,  471,  500;  IV.  285,  303, 
373,  506/1,  607  ,  513, 533,  539,  544, 579, 
695,  624,  626. 

"Virginia,"  the,  III.  530. 
Virginia,  Company,  IV.  373. 
Visseher,  N.  J.,  I.  272. 
Visseher's  Hoek,  1. 126. 
Visser.  Jan  de,  1.252. 
Vita,  Caraiitl,  IV.  176. 
Vita,  Luigi,  IV.  178. 
"  Vixen,"  tlie,  III.  230. 
Vlissingeu,  I.  215. 
Vloekcrtson,  Thys,  1. 128. 

Vlpius.    See  TJlnius. 

Vocal  Society,  IV.  1T0. 

Voegele,  Capt.  A.,  III.  515. 

"  Voetboogs  Doelen,"  the,  I.  81. 

Vogdcs,  Col.  Israel,  IV.  51. 

Vogel,  George  A.,  III.  487. 

Volckertaon,  Cornelius,  I.  128. 

Volkertsen,  Henry,  I.  306. 

Volkertsen,  Cant.  Thys, 1.  121. 

Volfciire,  II.  289. 

••  Volunteer, "  the,  III.  426. 

Volunteer  Fire  Department,  III. 

378,  403,  511,  529. 

Volunteers  of  Ireland,  tlie,  II.  509. 
Von  Altenboekum,  Capt.,  II.  552, 
Von  Biilow,  Hans,  IV.  184, 186. 
Vonek,  Cornelius,  II.  208. 
Vondel,  Joost  Van  Den,  I.  77. 
Von  Egloffstein,  Col.  P.  W„  III. 
517. 

Von  Humboldt,  Alexander,  IV. 


Voaburgli,  Col.  A.  B.,  III.  514. 
Vosburgh,  Jacob,  II.  102. 
Vos,  Matthew  d\  I.  305. 
Vos,  Symou  Divukaz.  1. 164. 
Vouf.lt,  Jacob,  II.  324. 
Vonek,  Mattbew,  II.  324. 
Vouck,  Peter,  II.  324. 
Vovases  to  America  made  ii  .._  . 

Be,  1. 109 ;  lime  taken, 
 "-e  of  the  early, 


aid 


Vredclnud,  I.  236. 
Vredenbergll,  Isaac,  II.  308. 
Vredenbergh,  Jacob,  II.  324. 
Vredenbergh,  John,  II.  208, 

Yredenbyrg,  William.  II.  324. 
Vriesendael,  1. 199,  203,  204. 
Vroman,  Adam,  II.  ill. 
Vyver,  the,  I.  61,  75  ,  76  ,  87  ,  88. 

Waal-hogt.  See  Waelcnbogt  and 

Wallabout. 
Wabash  Indians,  in.  231. 
Wachtel,  IV.  184. 

Waddel,  Robert  R.,  II.  46B,  589, 590 ; 
IV.  516,  527,  636. 


Waddell,  H.,  IV.  451. 
Waddell,  John,  II.  324. 
■  Waddell,  William  C.  H.,  III.  113. 
Waddiugton,  Joshua,  III.  29,  66, 
78,  151. 

Waddle,  William,  IV.  648. 
Wadsworth,  Gen.  James  S.,  III. 

490,  501,  511,  512  ;  IV.  37,  38. 
Wadsworth,  Capt.  J.  W.,  IV.  295. 
Wadaworth,  Gen.  William,  II.  500, 

515 ;  III.  260. 
Waelenbogt,  1.145,224;  II.  67.  See 

also  Willi  about. 
Wagner  Festival  Concerts,  IV.  184. 
Wagner,  Frederick  C,  III.  501, 
Wagner's  operas,  IV.  185-186. 
Wagstaff,  Alfred,  IV.  462. 
Wamwright,  Bishop,  IV.  43B. 
Wainwright,  Mr.,  III.  307. 
Wain  Wright,  Rev.  Jonathan  M., 

IV.  13;  630 
Wakeumn,  TkomaH*B.,  IV.  224. 
Waldeckers,  the,  II.  53a. 

Walden,  IV.  622. 

Waldenaes,  IV.  31. 

Waldo,  Samuel  L.,  IV.  345,  367. 
Waldron,  Adolph,  IV.  7. 
Waldron,  Annetje,  I.  449. 
Waldron,  Benjamin,  II.  324, 
Waldron,  Daniel,  I.  418;  II.  208. 
Waldron,  Johannes,  II.  208,  324. 
Waldron,  John,  II.  208. 
Waldron,  John,  Jr.,  II.  208. 
Waldron,  Marrltje.  I.  448. 
Waldron,  Peter,  II.  208,  324. 
Waldron,  Eeeolved,  I.  287,  305. 
Waldron,  Richard,  EL  334. 
Waldron,  Saimicl,  II.  208,  324. 
Waldron,  Sarah,  I.  448. 
Waldron,  Willem,  I.  450;  II.  324. 
Wales,  James  A.,  IV.  362. 
Walgraef,  Joris,  I.  449. 
Walgrove,  George.  II.  321. 
Walhampton,  David,  IV.  166. 
Walker,  Admiral,  II.  138. 
Walker,  Benjamin,  III.  67. 
Walker,  Gen.  F.  A.,  IV.  295. 
Walker,  James,  III.  152. 
Walker,  Stephen  A.,  III.  565. 

Wall,  Mr.  (actor],  IV.  467. 
Wall,  William  G.,  IV.  349. 
Wallabout  Bay,  I.  145;  II.  67  ,  492, 

506,  515 ;  IV.  1,  2,  8,  11,  15,  16, 18, 

21,  24  ,  279,  561,  562,  563,  561,  665. 

Ste  also  Waelenbogt. 
Wallabout  Channel,  IV.  563,  505, 

571. 

Wallabout  Creek,  IV.  562,  663. 

Wallace,  Alexander,  II.  436,  468; 

IV.  527. 

Wallace,  Hugh,  II.  390,  397,  410, 

468  ;  IV.  516,  517,  527)1. 
Wallace,  James,  IV.  547. 
Wallace.  Jorni,  II.  208. 
Wallace,  John  William,  I.  509;  II. 

281,  591. 
Wallack  family,  tbe,  III.  370. 
Wallack,  Fanny,  IV.  484. 
Wallack,  Henry,  IV.  479. 
Wallack,  J.  W„  III.  370,  406 ;  IV. 

472  ,  474,  482,  484. 
Wallack,  J.  W„  Jr.,  IV.  481,  484, 487, 

Wallack,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Jr.,  IV.  481, 

Wallack,  Lester,  IV.  486,  487,  489, 

492,  494. 
Wallack's  Lyceum,  IV.  487. 
Wallack's  Theater.  III.  417,  431, 

463  ;  IV.  481, 187. 189 
Waller,  Frank,  IV.  365. 
Wallln,  Samuel,  IV.  362. 

WalliS,  Auua,  1.  449. 
Wallis,  Sir  Provo  W.  P.,  III.  292, 
293,  294. 

Walloon  Bay,  I.  145,  224  ;  II.  67. 

Walloon  Provinces,  1. 145. 

Walloons,  the,  I.  139,  143,  144,  146, 
147,  178,  189,  201,  224,  604;  IV.  2, 


Wall  Street  Meeting  House,  HI. 
99. 

Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 

III.  202. 
Walnigh,  Jacob,  I.  300. 
Walpole,  Horace,  II.  163;  IV.  511. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  II,  153,  213, 

243 ;  IV.  135. 

Walsh,  A.  Robertson,  IV.  441, 
Walter,  John,  II.  208;  IV.  517. 
Walter,  John  F.,  II.  208. 
"  Walter  the  Doubter,"  1. 179. 
Walters,  Robert,  II.  18,  22,  13,  45, 

46,  47,  48,  60,  124,  166,  177,  208,  580, 

631 ;  IV.  269,  313. 
Walton,  Abraham,  II.  436,  441,  143, 

181 ;  IV.  621. 
Walton  family,  II.  45Ui ;  IV.  623- 


Walton  House,  II.  222,  305, 450, 461, 
454,  632  ;  III.  148 ;  IV.  535. 

Walton,  Jacob,  II.  321, 390, 393, 396, 

407,  168,  190;  IV.  516,  517,  623, 
Walton,  Mrs.  Jacob,  II.  190. 
Walton,  Gerard,  IV.  526. 
Walton,  John,  EL  208. 
Walton,  Magdalene.  IV.  524. 
Walton,  Mary,  IV.  624. 

Walton.  Thomas,  II.  321,  406;  IV. 

524. 

Walton,  William,  II.  208,  305,  381, 

436,  441,  467,  468, 473,  481 ;  III.  162  ; 
IV.  507,  510,  519,  523,  524,  627«, 
532,  536. 

Walton,  William,  Jr.,  IL  208,  324 ; 

IV.  524,  547. 
Walton,  William  &  Co.,  IV.  523. 
Walton,  Capt.  William,  IV.  523. 
Walton,  Major  William,  II.  420. 
Walworth,  Chancellor,  IV.  141. 
Walwortli,  Rev.  Clarence,  IV.  644. 
Wampage,  iDdian  Sachem,  I.  47. 
Wampum,  I,  37,  38,  39  ,  3971,  40,  133, 

166,  230,  262,  263,  264,  265,  377,  382, 

383,  381,  387 ;  IV.  297-299,  300,  19B, 

499,  500. 

Wandell,  II.  579. 
"  Wanderer,"  the.  III.  169. 
Wantenaer,  Albert,  I.  451. 
Wapauaclilii,  the,  I.  35,  45,  46,  210, 


Wall  Street  Church,  m.  137. 


Wappanoos,  the,  1.  49. 
Wappingers,  the,  I.  43,  15,  46,  IT, 

48,  207,210. 
War-crv  of  Indians,  the,  I.  40. 
Ward,  Gen.  Artemus,  II,  184. 
Ward,  C.  V.,  IV.  319. 
Ward,  Edgar  M.,  IV.  349. 
Ward,  Col".  H.  C,  III.  517. 
Ward,  Jasper,  IV.  548. 
Ward,  J.  C,  IV.  319. 

Ward,  Col.  J.  A.  H.,  III.  516. 

Ward,  John,  of  Boston,  II.  30. 

Ward,  John  D.,  III.  402. 

Ward,  John  Q.  A.,  IV.  216,  216, 218, 

220,  223,  224,  230,  355. 

Ward,  Joseph,  II.  208. 

Ward,  Samuel,  III.  355,  357,  436. 
Ward,  Stephen,  III.  11. 
Ward,  Mrs.  W.,  III.  494. 
Warden,  Sir  John.  IV.  301. 
Wards,  city  divided  into,  I.  413, 

651,  605;  II.  193. 
Ward's  Island,  II.  516 ;  III.  460, 575. 
Wai'drltp,  Col.  J).  W.,  III.  517. 
Warehouse,  the  first,  I.  170. 
Ware,  Thomas  J.,  II.  208. 
Warner,  Andrew,  IV.  151. 
Warner,  Gilbert,  II,  208. 
W'anier,  Maj.  Jamea.  III.  251,  277. 
Warner,  Olin  M.,  IV.  356. 
Warrell  Sisters,  the,  IV.  190. 
Warren,  Mercy,  IV.  128. 
Warren,  Mrs.  William,  IV.  470. 
Warner,  Peter,  U.  324. 
Warner,  Thomas,  II.  208, 324. 
Warner,  William,  II.  324. 
Wnrpoes,  1.  52. 
Warren  estate,  II.  490. 
Warren,  Admiral  Sir  John,  ITX 

271,  276,  277,  278. 
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Warren,  Mm.  Mercy,  III.  B8.  Water  Min  i  Theater.  IV.  170-177. 

Warren,  Peter.  II.  TOM.  Walertown.  I.  im. 

WarreD,  Com  modi  ire  Mr  I'eler,  Water- work*.  II.  177,  <7t*,       :  IV. 

II.  331,  KM,  365,  206,  267,  283,  450,  34.1. 

407.  W.iler-.   .  II.  45*. 

Warren,  Lady  Peter.  II.  404,  47a.  Wnter*.  <;r.i!i;.  ('..  III.  439. 

Warren  Rides,  III.  si".  \Vuikiu>,  liei.  lli/ikinli.  IV.  136. 

Warren  street.  III.  350. 300.  Wai.-i>n.  IJlktm.iIi.  Ill  25. 

Warren.  Simuiiimb.  II.  307.  Wai-.  Iiienh.  II.  40-. 

Wiirrent, Tbinuito.  11.280.  Wat*on.  .lame*,  of  l  oan..  MI.  D. 

Warville,  M.  Hrl*snl,  III.  96,  90,  WiiIm.h,  Jium  *.  of  New. -York.  III. 

104,  106,  108,  139,  145.  1511,  551.  5W,  562  ;  1  V.  .MM. 

Warwlik.  Earl  (.(,  I.  182.  Watson.  \\  illiani.  IV.  :■■<.. 

Watfhburu,  K.  A..  IV.  461.  Watt-,  Mrs.  Anne.  III.  .H.  .15. 

**  Washington,"  the,  III.  320,  324.  Willi-  faiiiih,  11.  363. 

Wunuincton  and  Hamilton  Hurl-  W  ail-  Ilou-e,  1 1  373.  .Ml. 

ely,  III.  355-356.  Walt-,  John,  II    20x,  325.  328.  354, 

Wash lujtton  Bul Ulinn,  II.  373;  III.     304,  mm,  :i7i,  :i7j.  .t7.i».  :i>'.i,h«i. 

BUT.  4,17.  461,  404,  172.  174,  (ian.  III.  34, 

Washtugton  Bridge  III.  581.  on:  IV.  li»'..  in:,  .M7. 

WiielitnirtDU  clinlr,  III.  269,  463.  Wall-,  sir-.  John.  II.  i  n".. 

WanhinfCtoii  Cltlli.  IV.  253.  Willi'.  John.  Jr.,  III.  w,  7.',.  Ml,  81, 
WashlliKtnil,  D.  C.  111.  4fi,  890,2111,       93.  '.'7,  H4,  15ii. 

392,  493,  494;  IV.  3SB,  386,  287.  Wilt  In,  Ml'-.  John,  Jr.,  1 1 1,  Mi.  102. 

Wiudiluirtoti  desk.  III.  378.  mi. 

Wanullnrton,   Mrs.  Ella  Buwftt,  Watt-,  lti.llev,  III  443. 

III.  55.  Watt*, linbert,  II.  lix;  III,  150,151; 
Wn«blngtoii,  Ftinoy,  III.  58.  IV.  648. 

Washington  Firo  IiiBiiranee  Co.,  Waiict,  Alfred  H.,  IV.  :w.2. 

III.  179.  Waver!  v  House,  III.  411. 

Wanuinirion.  Georire.  II.  43.  95,  Waver!  v  Plnee,  III.  406. 

191,  234,  330,  436,  444.  440.  475, 180.  Wax  tljfilre8  oil  exhll  ill  Ion  11731}, 

483.  488,  480,  493,  493.  41)5,  496,  500.       II.  160. 

B02,  503,  506,  507,  508,  film,  514,515,  Waylaml.  Hev.  Francis,  III.  295, 

B1H,  B17,  S18,  S30,  521,  522,  625«,       2116,297;  IV.  144. 

S3H,  543,  544,  545,  5411,  548,  550,  554,  Wnvnian,  Willliini,  IV.  13.',.  137. 

MSB,  500,  563,  564,  565.  507.  57.1,  602.  Wavilioilth,  (\HH.  lienr*.'!'.  I.  .<1. 

619.  633;  III.  4,  6.  12,   13.  15,24.  Wayne,  Urn.  Authouv.  IV.  29,  30, 

27,  3fi.  48,  4'.'.  50,  51,52,  54,  61,  02,  88 

63. 1,8.  72,  76,  83.  *.->,  m.  94,  %,  lOO,  Wnv'R  Kerf,  III.  575. 

104,  1117.  10H.  113,  117,  lis,  120,  121.  Wealth.  II K'.  of  II  Mllistanthil  lnrl- 

12*.  126,  l*i,  1.11,  13  1,  134,  188,  220,       rlllllit  or  Iilllllti-r  111  1677,  I.  38811. 

2.(6,  311,  31),  318,  .IW,  38.3.  401  ;  IV.  Weapon*  of  Indian*,  I.  40. 

2H,  2811,  29.  31.  41',  N8,  U3,  110.  120,  Weather  Unreal!,  till',  IV.  422. 

123, 126,  140,  141,  23..,  273,  270,  277,  Weaver,  .  cnllritorof  tlir  liort, 

363,  414,  460,  168,  512,  521,  629,  C30.       II.  36. 

538,  539.  640.630.  Wraii-i',  Itntiilt.  I.  51*. 

WnaUDirtontirayaf  Artillery), III.  Werner.  Siiinii.-l.il  208.243. 

514.  W.-itv  er,  Til  ii-,  1 1.  43.  15.  46,  48, 

Wa*hinirtoti  Gray*  (Infantry),  III.  208. 

516.  Weaver,  Willliini.  11.321. 

Wa*liiui:tou  fiunnl,  II.  mi.  W'ehi)  A  aII.-ti,  III.  427. 

Wn«hiiiKton  Hall.  III.  252.  256,  267,  Wehh,  firn.  A.  S..  III.  513;  IV.  295, 

375,  277.  316,  368.  WW. 

Wa*hiiiKton    lleaih|iiaiicr«.    II.  Wehh,  Cliarli-is  III.  435. 

372.  Wi-IjIi,  (leu.  .lalm-  Wulwiu,  111. 
WiiHliiiiKtmi  licit.  1.  111.  373.  374,  455,  513;  IV.  150,  1.",] .  231. 

WiiiJiinul'iii  IrviuK  t'luli.  IV.  237.  Wi-lil.,  Dr.  W.  Sewinil,  IV.  .11,1'. 

Wn^lilimtoD,  Luml,  III.  58.  Wrlili.  wntiaiii.  II.  :i24. 

WaHhiiij.-tonMiu-k.-l,  III.  icio.in.  Welili,  Willlaui  II..  III.  122. 12 T ;  IV. 
Wiidliliiftton,  Martini,  III.  57.  Af,  451,453. 

Ofl,  07,  08,73.  107, 108,  110,282;  IV.  Weill hT,  Allierl,  II.  324. 

Wel.lii'i',  Ai  iiiiut.  I.  452;  II.  324. 

WiiHliiuKton,  Mury,  III.  67.  Welilirl',  <-|ii'ii.'Uur..  II.  H21 

WiiHliiniftoii  Memorial  Alcli,  III.  WVIiImt,  I'^e.leriek,  II.  321. 

588,593.  W.  liliiT.  Hei-ter,  I.  U-K 

WafllilliKtnli  Muliunit'lit,  III.  4(W.  Wvlih.-r,  Ceil.  .1.  H„  IV.  2U5. 

Witrtliliixtini  Piiradc-urouiul,    IV.  Welili.  r.  Juroli.  II.  324. 

117.  383.  Wei  1  her,  Wolfert.  I.  141.  44'J,  451. 

WuitliiiiKtoii  Pork.  IV.  9.  WehNter.  t'ol.  M  ,  III.  S16. 

Wushluirtoii  Klflen.  III.  514.  Weli-ter  l].iililislu-ri.  III.  OJ't. 

WllfhllitrU)!!  Square.  I.  220;  III  Weh-lvi,  Daniel,  II.  15;  111.  133, 

368,  406,  582,  693;  IV.  147,  552,  55.1,       332,  .164,  365,  372,  417,  526,  5Ki;  IV, 

5.54.  005.  62.  143,  159,  209,  233,  2.11,  281,  J'i, 

WanUinnton  Siiuure  CLnri-li,  III.  54(i. 

109.  W'i'lisl.-r.  Mr-.  Diimi'l.  III.  r.2ii. 

WnHliluKtim  stri'cl.  II.  106,1«3,631.  Wi  li-ter,  Dr.  lloi-ii,-.-.  IV.  Win. 

WiwIiiUKtuii  Voliiiiteein.  III.  516.  Wi  h-I.  r,  Mr-.  II..  III.  V.'t. 

WiiHlliiife'tou'i.    wrlllliir-ileftk,    III.  W.-hster,  Nniili,  III.  26.  2».  2i.l .  IV. 

223.  11 1 . 

Wimlllhtu  F11II1,  I.  417.  W.-i-kilHiu'ts-'i-'-ks  tile.  1.  47.  187, 
"  Wnsii,"  ttie.  III.  2:t0.  217,  250.  2.11.  202,  20.1,  jih,  2i>9,  210.  Jll. 

"  Wan|i  on  u  Frolie,"  11.  III.  247.  W,  .l.lerhiirur.  1 1  4.1:1. 

WnNHcniU'r.  I.  34,  37.  49,  120,  121.  Wclin-MliiJ    Alti  innon  (  lnl..  1\'. 

133,  114,  146, 147,  14N,  161,  llih,  1UU.  2';-.'. 

WaUlilllell,  I.  496;  III.  386.  W<  i  <l,  Natliiiulel,  III.  416. 

Water  Batterv.  the.  II.  367.  We.  .l,  Tliurlow.  Ill  317.  am,  swa. 
Wnter-eolnr  Hoclety,  IV.  250.  374.  .Kfii,  i'.»i,  1»3,  (98,  nm,  Mr. ;  IV. 

Wntertonl,  II.  01.  11  1.  H5,  152. 

Water  fiulp,  the,  I.  294,  20B,  366.  Wri  hi.M  k.-n.  III.  161,  103;  IV.  32, 

Water,  Jm  oli  Vanrte,  I.  »12.  1:1 

Water,  Peter  Vanile,  I,  362.  N  ei-lmw  ki  n  Diielinir  (ir.nitnl,  III. 
Water  8hle,  ttie,  1.305.  181. 

Waterstrect,  11.106, 253, fi*Jl;III. 70.  Wr.  hii« ki  n  IleurlitH,  I.  4. 


I.Vl'lll.'r. 


I'njit.  John  Couriul,  II.  1 
me-,  I.  340. 

l''rillH!l8,  II.  324. 


W.-1I-.  Major,  ll.5-.11. 
Well-.  J1.I111,  111.  .157;  IV.  ! 
W.-IK  IHm.liati,  II.  2iw.  321 
Well*.  Tll.llllil-.  II.  2*6. 

Wi  llM.Hiil,  Jiinie*.  IV.  ;i58 

WelM  I.  «  illlain,  IV  .1.-.. 

Wi  l|>,  John  Mi-h.'lii-,  IV.  : 
Wel-li  l-n-il.-ei-.  the,  II.  (' 
Wel*li  hi  Ann  II.-...  1  5. 


.  3.5(1.  365,  11117. 
i  380ii.  404. 


Wi-le\ ,  E!ev.  John,  11 
Wee-i  I1-.  .M;i|"i  - — .  I 
W.  -.  I1-.  rhii-luiii.  I. 
W.-— el!-,  ii.ivnl.  I.  ,Ki.- 


W.->--ll-.  lie! 
We-M  ll~,  .loll 
We— ell-,  r.iiv 


We«-ell-.  Mann.  I.  417. 
Wr— ell-.  MallHH-.  I.  447. 
Wi— ell*,  Mi.lU  ',  1.  hk..  3.19. 
We— ell-,  Peter.  II.  20-.  121. 
WYt-ell-.  Waliili  I.  I.  -1.2. 
«V*.i  II-.  W  iirni  r.  1.  i05,  H7.  : 

We'*-'eil-.'  wV-srll,  ,,.  211- ;  IV.  ■ 

We-t.  J  mine  - 


We-!,  Ileal 
571 ;  111.  7 
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West  Indies,  the,  I.  ! 

BO,  81,  82,  81,  90,  98,  iuv,  iw,  ioi, 
217,  526  ;  IV.  373,  387,  301,  502,  B03, 
505,  506,  607,  509, BlUi,  511,  522,  525, 
529,  642. 

West  Jersey,  IT.  124, 132. 

West,  John,  I.  403,  412,  420.  Ml. 
West,  John,  Lord  De-La-Warr,  II. 
260. 

West  Point,  II.  544,  555,  572 ;  IV". 
37,  538. 

Westchester  Chasseura  (Infantry) , 
III.  516. 

Westchester  County,  I.  203.  214, 

235,  322, 354,  403,  410H,  466,  471,  598 ; 

II.  202,  233,  234,  249,  574,  615,  621 ; 

III.  48  ,  456,  527 ;  IV.  322,  324,  333, 
336,  586,  631,  628. 

Westerfelrit,  Jacob,  II.  324. 
Wcsterhagen,  Col.  de,  II.  552. 
Westerhuysen  and  Goedenhuysen, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 

pany,  III.  414. 
Westervelt  and  Maokay,  III.  427. 
Westervelt,  James,  II.  324. 
Westervelt,  Jacob  A.,  ni.  433. 
Westervelt.  John  J.  V.,  III.  334. 
Westfleld,  I.  420;  IV.  33. 
Westland,  Nathaniel,  I.  601. 
Westray,  Miss  B.  A.,  IV.  477. 
Westray,  Fletcher,  IH.  487. 
West  afreet,  II.  182. 
Westwood,  Thomas,  IV.  92. 
Wetherheail,  John,  II.  468. 
Wethersflelfl,  Conn.,  I.  322. 
Wetmore,  Apollos  R.,  Ill,  436 ;  IV. 

441. 

Wetmore,  Gen.  Prosper,  III.  303, 
316,  490. 

Wetmore,  Prosper  31.,  IV.  149. 
Wetsell,  John.  IL  324. 
Weyman,  William,  IV.  332,  333. 
Whale-fishing,  II.  169;  IV.  520. 

Wharl  built  (1675),  I.  296,  37G-377. 

Wharton,  Bev.  Charles,  III.  177. 
Whately,  Alexander,  IV.  20. 
Wheat  famine,  I.  261. 
Wheatley,  Charles  M.,  IV.  l: 


White,  Stanford,  [V.  214. 
White,  Thomas,  II.  324 ;  IV.  516. 
White,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  IV.  596, 

G99,  622,  626,  628. 
Whitehall,  I.  188,  231,  309;  TJ.  187, 

244,  565. 

Whitehall  street,  i.  ISO,  293,  339, 
366 ;  II.  187. 

Whitehead,  George,  I.  601. 
Whitemau,  Henry,  II.  324. 
Whit  email,  John,  II.  324. 
Whitfield,  George,  IV.  196. 
Whiting,  Major  Levi,  IV.  49, 50. 
Whiting,  Lieut.  Samuel,  IV.  293. 
Whitlock,  Mr.  (actor),  IV.  469. 
Whitlock,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  469. 
Whitman,  Miss,  IV.  75. 
Whitney  Basin,  IV.  671. 
Whitney,  Joshua,  III.  416. 
Whitney,  Myron  W.,  IV.  1B4. 
Whitney,  Stephen,  ILT.  346,  365, 
416, 

Whitney,  William  C,  III.  565. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  III.  374,  455, 

474  ;  IV.  64,  225. 
Whittlesey,  Chauncey,  IV.  591. 
Whittredge,  Worthington,  IV.  350. 
Wiekers  Creek,  I.  4B. 
Wiekbam,  George  D.,  III.  416. 
Wiokham,  William  H.,  III.  378,  664, 

565. 

Wiukquaesgeeks,  the,  I.  47,  48,  48m. 
Wiener,  Br.  Joseph,  IV.  216. 
Wieringen,  Island  of,  1. 165. 
Wiggerzen,  Diruk.  I.  338,  362. 
Wiggins,  Daniel,  II.  324. 
Wignell,  Thomas,  IV.  466,  468, 469. 
Wignell,  Mrs.  Thomas,  IV.  470. 
Wifbour,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  IV.  260. 
Wilbruch,  Hiletje,  I.  300;  IV.  407. 
Wilbruch,  Tobias,  I.  300. 

Wilcox,  Mr.  ,  III.  327. 

Wild,  John,  IV.  496. 
Wildrick,  Abram  C,  IV.  38. 
Wiley,  Mrs.  F.  8.,  in.  494. 
Wiley,  William,  II.  367,  371,  37S. 


Wheeler,  Isaac,  II.  324. 
Wheeler,  James,  II.  324. 
Wheeler,  Jonathan,  II.  324. 
Wheeler,  Robert,  II.  131.  * 
Wheelwright,  John,  I.  236. 
Whelan,  Rev.  Charles,  IV.  637. 
Whig  Club,  the,  H.  346,  347. 
"Whig  Episcopalians,"  the,  IV. 
201. 

Whig  Society,  the,  III.  28. 
Whipping-post,  I.  309 ;  II.  165,  623; 

m.  45. 

Whipple,  Capt.,  II.  422. 

Whipple,  Gen.  W.  D.,  IV.  295. 
Whist  Club,  IV.  242. 
Whitby,  the,  IV.  8. 
Whitby,  Capt.,  III.  225. 

White,  ,  in.  329. 

White,  Mrs.  (actress),  IV.  477. 
White,  Alexander,  III.  70. 
White,  Rev.  Andrew,  I.  10, 11. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  III.  610. 
White,  Anthony,  II.  208. 
"White  Dove,"  the,  1. 141. 
White,  Edwin,  IV.  347. 
White  family,  the,  IV.  525. 
White,  Rev.  F.  G.,  IV.  640. 
White,  George  G.,  IV.  362. 
White,  Henry.  II.  381,  397,  427,  46B, 
573;  III.  160;  IV.  516,  617,  527«. 

White  Indians,  the,  I.  5. 
White,  John,  II.  324,  441,  481,  573 ; 

III.  161. 
White,  Joseph  L.,  III.  432. 
White  Mau's  Land,  the,  I.  5. 
White,  Peter,  II.  208,  324. 
White  Plains,  II.  498,  521,  522,  540, 

White,  Richard  Grant,  III.  432; 

IV.  116. 
White,  Robert,  IIL  416. 
White  Sea,  I.  64. 


Wilkes,  John,  II.  247,  333,  404 ;  IIL 

370. 

Wilkins,  Rev.  Isaac,  IV.  622. 
Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  III.  268, 

269,  279  ;  IV.  119. 

*  Will,  John,  II.  E24. 
Will,  John  Michael,  II.  324. 
Willard,  Capt.  C.  H.,  in.  515. 

Willard,  E.  8.,  IV.  489,  494. 

Willard,  Levi  Hale,  IV.  367. 
Willem  of  Tapaon,  I.  215. 
Willeinse,  Aeltje,  I.  447. 
Willemse,  Frederick,  II.  208. 
Willemse,  Marrit)e,  I.  447. 
Willem  sen,  Aert,  I.  306. 
Willemsen,  Elizabeth  Frederick, 
I.  447. 

.Willemsen,  Henry,  I.  305,  339. 
Willemsen,  Jan,  I.  447. 
Willemsen,  Rutgert,  I.  449. 
Willemsen,  Rynier,  1. 450. 
Willett,  Edward,  II.  459,  462,  656. 

Willett  Gilbert,  II.  202. 
Willett,  Col.  Marinus,  II.  49,  429, 
469,  483,  633;  III.  12,  13,  71,  175, 
199.  208,  239,  240,  284  ;  TV.  624. 

Willett,  Richard,  II.  208  ;  IV.  546. 
Willett.  Thomas,  II.  9,  18,  28,  49, 
208.  324  ;  IV.  547. 

Willett,  Capt.  Thomas,  I.  222,  310, 

318,  319,  337,  338. 

Willett,  Col.  Thomas  (of  Queens 

County).  I.  487,  490,  497. 
Willett,  Col.  William,  I.  598. 
Witletfs  Point,  IV.  51,  52. 
Willey,  Noe,  IV.  381. 
"William,"  the,  I.  177,  178,  179, 
180, 181 ;  IV.  387,  499. 

William  I.  (the  Silent)  of  Orange, 

I.  57,  58,  59,  74.  75,  76,  88,  100,  106. 

William  II.  of  Orange,  I.  76. 
William  III.  of  Orange  and  Eng- 
land, I.  57,  68,  59,  61,  76,  77,  104, 
106,  335,  337,  395,  396,  436,  454,  455, 


456,  458,  469,  460,  462,  463,  465,  467, 
469,  471,  474,  477,  480,  4B6, 188,  494, 
505,  511,  516, 551,  564,  566 ;  II.  4,  6, 
10,  IS,  44,  65,  56,  B7,  97,  122,  124, 
153  ;  IV.  502,  635. 

William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange,  I. 

106. 

William  Henry,  Prince,  TV.  531. 

William  Prince,  n.  647. 

William  and  Mary,  1. 394,  436, 454, 
464,  470,  483,  484,  490,  552,  555,  660, 
562,  564,  576,  605 ;  II.  97,  152,  576 ; 
TV.  267,  268. 

Williams,  Major,  II.  533. 
Williams,  Ann,  IV.  524. 
Williams,  Barney,  IV.  483,  484, 
485. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Barney,  IV.  479, 

483,  485. 

Williams,  Capt.  Daniel,  IV.  293. 
Williams,  Eev.  Eleazer,  IV.  16*. 
Williams,  Eliphalet,  III.  261. 
William*.  Elisha,  III.  378. 
Williams,  Erasmus,  II.  402. 
Williams,  Col.  Jonathan,  in.  233, 

255  ;  IV.  21,  41,  43,  278. 

Williams,  Lodewlck,  II.  324. 
Williams,  Nathan,  HI.  647. 
Williams,  Richard,  II.  208. 

Williams,  Roger,  1. 154,  206,  235. 
William  street,  I.  340;  II.  186;  III. 
70 ;  IV.  621. 

Williams,  8.  Wells.  IV.  446. 
Williams,  Capt.  Thomas,  I.  471. 
Williams,  William    (artist),  IV. 

344. 


William sburgh,  battle  of.  III.  268. 
Williamsburgh  ferry.  III.  465. 
Williamse,  John,  II.  208. 
Williamse,  Peter,  II.  129. 
Williamson,  A.  T.,  III.  487. 
Willing,  Elizabeth,  in.  131. 
Willing,  Thomas,  IV.  534»t. 
Willis,  George,  II.  324. 
Willis,  John  R.,  III.  261. 
Willis,  N.  P.,  III.  374,  404,  455 ;  IV. 

68,  72,  73,  149,  151,  161. 
Willow  Club,  IV.  242. 

Willson,  John,  II.  479. 
Willoughby,  Francis,  I.  317. 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  I.  no. 
Wilmarth,  Lemuel  E.,  IV.  365. 
Wilmer,  Eev.  Simon,  IV.  444. 
Wilsey,  Col.  J.  N.,  III.  614. 
Wilson,  Abraham,  II.  324. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  I.  494;  II.  208, 
324. 

Wilson,  Alexander  (actor),  IV. 


104,106,  631. 
Wilson,  Edward,  IV.  189. 
Wilson,  Francis,  IV.  496. 
Wilson,  George,  III.  239. 
Wilson,  Henry,  III.  314. 
Wilson,  James,  III.  102. 
Wilson,  Gen.  James  Grant ;  II.  94, 

313 ;  IV.  150,  218,  225-226,  239,  247, 
295,  452,  619  ;  Henry  Hudson's 
Voyage  and  its  Results  in  Trade 
and  Colonization,  I.  103;  Peter 
Mlmiit  and  Walter  Van  Twiller, 
1. 152 ;  Queen  Sophia's  letter  to, 
I.  158 ;  Lord  Lovelace  and  the 
Second  Canadian  Campaign,  II. 
H3 ;  Sir  Danvers  Osborn  and  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  II.  287;  Society 
in  New-York  in  the  Early  Days 
of  the  Republic,  III.  187 ;  Open- 
ing of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in.  153. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  James  Grant,  I.  600; 

III.  311. 
Wilson,  John,  II.  324 ;  IV.  547. 
Wilson,  John  (vocalist),  IV.  176. 
Wilson,  Joseph,  n.  208,  324. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Peter,  III.  619. 
Wilson,  Robert,  III.  160. 
Wilson,  Samuel,  II.  104. 
Wilson,  Col.  W.,  III.  516. 
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Wilton,  John,  II.  378.  4 


Winnnt,  Emily,  IV.  184. 
Wiuckil  street,  I.  393.  339;  IV.  S7S. 
Wlneomb  street,  II.  284. 
Windlulllfl,  I.  100,  191,  331.  297,  300, 

365,  374,114,  490;  IV.  500. 
Windom,  WUIlujii,  III.  801. 
Windsor.  Cnnu.,  I.  182. 
"  Windsor,"  the,  II.  13b. 
Windsor  Theater.  IV.  493. 
Wllldust.  III.  370. 
U'tniliiHt'a  restaurant,  IV.  470. 
Win p*  used  in  1763,  II.  454-466. 

Wintleld.  [V.  36,  31. 
Wlnsate,  Paine,  III.  ioa,  107. 
Winnebago  Indians,  III.  338. 
Win  slow.  Col.  C.  III.  516, 
Wlnnlow,  Gov.  Edward,  1. 137. 182. 
Wtaslow,  Gen.  Johu,  II.  338. 
Window,  John  P.,  III.  490. 
Wlneor,  Justin,  I.  31m,  418. 
Winstaiiley,  William.  IV.  3.13. 
WitiHter,  Peter,  I.  340. 
Winter  Oarden  Theater,  IV.  im, 

487,  488.  489. 
Wtuterhothutu,  Rev.  W.,  III.  133, 

136,  137,  147. 

Winter*,  mild.  II.  306;  se\erc,  II. 

99,  257.  541-5441  III.  79,  29".  300, 
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Woman*  Hospital,  IV.  aoa,  404. 
Woman's  Mcdlt-al  Colleire,  IV.  412. 
Woman's  I*ress  Clnli,  IV.  361. 
Woman's  Professional  Ij-airuc.  IV. 


Wood  CnH,  II.  119;  III.  30*, 
318. 

Wnod-eiurmi  lliff,  IV  339-381. 
Wood,  (  apt..  III.  mn,. 
Wood.  FiTimiulii,  III.  44«.  4.V., 


1)6,  449.  5 


Winthrop,  Benjamin  R.,  III.  463; 

IV.  tw,  451. 
Wiullirop.  Mrs.  B.  R.,  III.  494. 
Wlnlln-oii,  Buclnitnm,  II.  toil. 
Winthrop.  Gen.  Fitz-Jnhu.  I  476. 
Winthrop,  Francis,  III.  151. 
Winthrop,  Fruncis  B.,  III.  153 ;  IV. 
108. 


Winthrop.  Gov.  John,  of  Conn.,  i. 

183,  313,  3*8.  360.  370. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  of  Musi*.,  I. 

153,  169,  183.  183,  238,  240,  2411,  354, 

355,  357.  358.  361. 
Winthrop,  Prof.  John,  IV.  4l:i. 
Winthrop,  Kobert  C,  III.  106, 124; 

IV.  235. 

Winthrop.  Theodore,  III.  512. 
Winthrop,  Thomus  I...  III.  124. 
Wirt,  William,  II.  lie. 
Wisuer,  Henry,  II.  443. 
Wlssel,  Henry  Antoniszoon,  i.  GO, 


151, 


70. 

Wlssplpenninuh,  Rvnier,  I.  3i 
Wlfwtnck,  Jauob  Eiucrtscu,  1 
164. 

WUter,  Caspar,  II.  403;  III.  51. 
Winter,  Kitty  F.,  III.  51. 
Wlster,  Mary  Franklin.  III.  51. 
Witchcraft,  I.  321-323, 163  ;  11.578. 

With,  Jan  de,  1. 128. 
Withers,  Reuben.  III.  317.  489. 
Withersnoou,  Rev.  John,  II.  488. 
Witsscn,  Gcrrit  Jaeohez,  I.  m. 
Witssen.  Jonas.  I.  128. 
Witter.  TlioniiiH,  II.  :iat. 
Wltthiius,  Rudolph  A.,  III.  490. 
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Young,  Thomas,  II.  208.  Zedwite,  Major  Herman,  II.  486,  Zickells,  Micliael,  II.  324. 

Young,  Capt.  Thomas,  1. 403.  505 ;  IV.  16H.  Zigler,  Gothard,  II.  324. 

Young,  William,  IV.  161.  Zeeland,  Chamber  of.  I.  93.  Zigler,  John,  II.  324. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Assoeia-  Zeeland,  province  of,  I.  6T,  BO,  85,  Zimmerman,  John  C,  III.  443. 

tion,  III.  *41,  536 ;  IV.  109-110,  106.  Zion  Church,  IV.  628. 

249, 256,  368.  Zegendael,  I.  225.  Zook.  Col.  S.  K.,  III.  S16. 

Young  Men's  Democratic  Club,  Zenger,  John  Peter,  II.  226,  227,  Zouaves,  m.  496. 

IV.  253.  229,  230,  231,  233,  237,  238,  239,  240,  Zucchi,  IV.  181. 

241.  24S,  247,  249,  274,  296,  585,  586,  Zuutz.  Alexander,  III.  151. 

Zaliriskie,  George,  III.  314.  6S7  ;  III.  627 ;  IV.  134,  135, 322.  "Zwol,"  the,  I.  245. 

Zantzinger,  Capt.  John  P.,  III.  321.  Zenger,  John  Pott,  II.  208.  Zuyder  Zee,  Holland,  x.  87m, 

Zarvona,  IV.  46.  Zenger,  Peter,  I.  390.  121». 

"  Zebra,"  tbe,  II.  641.  Zeno  Brothers,  the,  I.  5.  Zyperus,  IV.  37E. 


